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PREFACE. 


The  work  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  this  Tolume  is 
in  some  respects  a  thing  unique  in  literature.     Its  author. 
Count  EEartig,  a  Conservative  Austrian  statesman,  honoured 
by  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  professes  to  expound  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  which  lately  shook  the  empire  to  its 
foundations.     In  so  doing,  he  criticises  the  course  of  the 
Imperial  administration  with  a  freedom  unexampled  by  any 
public  writer  of  his  class  and  country  j  for,  except  during  the 
chaotic  times  of  1848  and  1849,  it  has  always  been  a  rule 
with  the  Austrian  Government  to  discountenance  all  com- 
ments on  its    own    proceedings,   whether  on  the  part  of 
friends  or  opponents.     The  work  thus   singularly  charac- 
terized is  executed  with  great  ability,  and  must  always  be 
valued  by  the  political  inquirer  as  an  authoritative  expo- 
sition of  the  momentous  crisis  to  which  it  relates,  as  seen 
from  an  Austrian  point  of  view.     It  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary excitement  when  first  published,  and  went  through 
several  editions  with  great  rapidity. 

The  work  has  been  translated  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  and  desire  of  a  most  distinguished  personage,  and  is 
presented  as  a  valuable  appendix  to  Coxe's  "History  of 
the  House  of  Austria,"  already  published  in  the  Standard 
Library.  Prefixed  is  an  original  epitome  of  the  history 
of  the  empire,  embracing  the  period  from  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  Hun- 
gary, in  1849.  In  the  compilation  of  this  portion  of  the 
volume  reference  has  been  made  to  the  best  and  most  recent 
authorities,  both  English  and  foreign. 

Waxter  K.  Kelly. 
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EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRIA, 

frwn.  tlie  Accession  of  Frcmda  II,  to  the  Close  of  the  EevoluHon 

of  1848-9. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  First  War  with  France,    1792-1797. 

A  FEW  days  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  received  the  •  reply  of  'France  to  the  note 
addressed  to  that  power  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  shortly 
before  his  death.  Some  further  negotiations  and  mutual 
recriminatidns  ensued;  and  the  ultimatum  of  Austria  was, 
that  the  monarchy  should  be  re-established  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  royal  ordinance  of  June, 
1789 ;  that  the  property  of  the  Church  in  Alsace  should  be 
restored;  the  fie&  of  that  province,  with  the  seignoiial  rights, 
given  back  to  the  Crerman  princes,  and  Avignon  with  the 
Venaifidn  to  the  Pope.  These  propositions  were  rejected; 
and  on  the  20th  of  April  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYL  took 
the  &tal  step  to  which  he  was  urged  alike  by  his  Mends,  his 
ministers,  and  his  enemies.  He  repaired  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice  proposed  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia. The  proposal  was  almost  unanimously  adopted, 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  Assembly 
votmg  for  it  even  against  their  own  convictions. 

Hostilities  began  on  the  28th  of  April  with  an  attempted 
inTasion  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  French  were  ignomi- 
niously  routed  at  every  point,  their  undisciplined  troops 
flying  at  the  first  discharge,  or  even  before  a  diot  was  fired. 
Had  the  Austrian  forces  in  Flanders  been  more  efficiently 
commanded,  they  might  have  marched  with  ease  to  Parisy 
4nd  terminated  the  war  in  the  first  campaign.     As  it  was» 
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the  extreme  fiwility  with  which  they  had  repelled  the  ii 
vaders  had  the  iiljurious  effect  of  inspiring  the  Austrians  an 
their  allies  with  an  overweening  contempt  for  their  opp< 
nents, — a  thing  which  is  always  dangerous  in  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  forces  were  slow] 
assembling  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  tl 
duke  of  Brunswick,  the  commander-in-chief,  established  h 
head-quarters  at  CoblentSB.  The  king  of  Prussia  joined  tl 
army  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  on  that  day  the  duke  < 
Brunswick  reluctantly  issued  what  he  justly  termed  "  thj 
deplorable  manifesto,"  in  which  he  was  made  to  declar 
among  other  things,  his  intention  to  level  Paris  with  tl 
ground,  should  the  French  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authoril 
of  their  sovereign.  Instead  of  being  terror-struck  by  th 
manifesto,  the  French  were  only  maddened  with  rage;  the 
deposed  and  imprisoned  their  king,  and  flew  to  arms  for  tl 
defence  of  their  territory.  Crossing  the  French  frontier  c 
the  30th  of  July,  the  allied  army  advanced  with  a  slowne 
and  drcumspection  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  tenour 
the  manifesto,  and  with  their  professed  certainty  of  conqueE 
At  last  the  fortress  of  Longwy  was  invested ;  it  capitulati 
on  the  33rd  of  August ;  after  another  unaooountable  delay,  sie| 
was  laid  to  Verdun,  which  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  Septei 
ber,  and  there  now  remained  no  fortified  place  in  a  state 
defence  on  the  road  to  Paris,  nor  an  army  capable  of  offerii 
even  a  momentary  resistance.  The  French  were  without 
commander,  General  La&yette  having  been  compelled  to  se< 
re^ge  from  the  violence  of  his  own  soldiers  within  the  Ax 
tnan  lines;  and  Dumourier,  his  successor,  had  only  25,0< 
men  to  oppose  to  more  than  four  times  as  many  invadei 
But  he  out-manoeuvred  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  fle] 
and  made  him  the  dupe  of  secret  negotiations,  having  f 
their  ostensible  object  the  recognition  of  the  constitution 
throne  by  the  French  general,  and  the  junction  of  his  am 
with  the  invading  force.  In  this  way  Dumourier  gained  tin 
to  collect  considerable  reinforcements,  and  to  unite  his  foro 
to  those  of  Kellermann  from  Metz.  The  two  armies  can 
within  sight  of  each  other  at  Valmy;  the  king  gave  orde 
for  battle,  and  the  Prussians  were  in  the  act  of  advancii 
Against  the  heights  occupied  by  Kellermann,  when  the  dul 
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suddenly  gave  orders  to  halt.  A  vigorous  cannonade  on 
both  aides  terminated  the  afi&ir,  and  the  superb  columns  of 
the  Prussians  were  drawn  oS  at  night  without  firing  a  shot. 
This  drawn  battle  produced  upon  the  invaders  the  effects  of 
a  disastrous  defeat  j  for  the  French  it  was  the  inauguration 
of  that  career  of  victory  which  carried  their  armies  to  Vienna 
and  the  Kremlin*  Negotiations  now  proceeded  with  in- 
creased spirit  j  and  the  result  was^  that  in  the  end  of  October 
the  allies  evacuated  France,  abandoning  the  fortresses 
they  had  won,  and  having  lost  more  than  a  fourth  of  their 
numbers  by  dysentery  and  fever,  without  any  considerable 
£ghting. 

Meanwhile  other  operations  had  been  going  on  in  Alsace 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  French  were  routed  near  !&ruill^ 
with  great  loss  by  Archduke  Albert,  who  then  laid  siege  to 
Lisle  and  bombarded  it.  But  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
enabled  Dumourier  to  fall  with  his  whole  force  upon  the 
archduke,  whom  he  defeated  at  Jemappes  (Nov.  6),  and  the 
whole  o£  the  Netherlands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 
Another  French  army  under  General  Custine,  on  the  Upper 
lUiine,  took  possession  of  Mayence,  the  key  to  the  western 
provinces  of  the  empire  (Oct.  21). 

Such  was  the  disastrous  result  of  the  first  campaign.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  cannonade  at  Yalmy>  the  republic  was 
proclaimed  and  royalty  abolished  in  France.  The  victory  of 
Jemappes  was  immediately  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, "  promising  fraternity  and  succour  to  every  people 
who  were  disposed  to  recover  their  liberty ;"  and  this  by 
another,  declaring  that  the  French  nation  would  '^  treat  as 
enemies  the  people  who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and 
equlitay,  are  desirous  of  preserving  their  prince  and  privileged 
castes,  or  of  entering  into  an  accommodation  with  them." 
Lastly,  the  revolution  attained  its  climax  by  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVL  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793. 

The  first  great  coalition  against  France  was  now  formed, 
with  England  at  its  head ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  land 
was  rent  by  civil  war,  both  la  Vendue  and  a  harge  portion  of 
the  south  of  France,  including  the  great  city  of  Lyons,  having 
risen  in  support  of  the  royal  &.mily.  The  English  attacked 
France  by  sea^  and  made  a  simultaneous  descent  on  the 
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northern  and  southern  coasts.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguej 
troops  crossed  the  Pyi'enees;  the  Italian  princes  invad^  tli 
Alpine  boundaiy ;  Austria^  Prussia,  Holland,  and  the  Germa 
empire  threatened  the  Bhenifih  frontier ;  whilst  Sweden  an 
Kussia  stood  frowning  in  the  back-ground.  In  Sardinia  tl 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged  in  aggressive  hostilitie 
The  whole  of  Christian  Europe  was  combined  in  arms  again! 
IVance. 

The  Austrian  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  commanded  h 
Prince  Coburg,  and  that  on  the  Upper  Khine  by  Cour 
Wurmser.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  commanded  the  Prui 
sians;  and  the  duke  of  York  besieged  Dunkirk  with  a 
army  of  37,000  English,  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Aui 
trians.  Dumourier,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  rule  of  th 
Jacobins,  and  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  overthrowin 
the  Convention,  suffered  himself  to  be  defeated  at  Aldei 
hoven  and  Neerwinden,  and  the  French  were  obliged  t 
abandon  all  their  conquests  in  flanders.  Finally,  Dumouri^ 
deserted  to  the  Austrians.  Valenciennes  and  Cond6  wei 
besieged  and  taken  possession  of  (July  13)  in  the  name  < 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  as  acquisitions  to  be  permanent! 
retained  by  the  conqueror.  This  act  was  in  accordance  with 
resolution  adopted  at  Antwerp  by  a  oougress  of  the  ministei 
of  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the  object  of  the  war  wj 
totally  altered.  On  the  5th  of  Apnl,  Coburg  issued 
proclamation,  wherein  he  said  : — "  I  declare  that  our  on] 
object  is  to  restore  to  France  its  constitutional  monarc 
with  the  means  of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses  as  ms 

exist I  declare,  on  my  word  of  honour,  that  I  ent< 

on  the  French  territory  without  any  intention  of  makii 
conquests,  but  solely  and  entirely  for  the  above-mentionc 
purposes.  I  declare  also,  on  my  word  of  honour,  that 
military  operations  should  lead  to  any  place  of  strengt 
being  placed  in  my  hands,  I  shall  regard  it  in  no  other  ligl 
than  as  a  sacred  deposit,^  &c.  After  the  Congress  • 
Antwerp,  Coburg  issued  another  proclamation,  revokii 
the  former  one,  and  announcing  that  he  should  prosecui 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour — ^that  is  to  say,  as  a  war  i 
aggrandisement.  No  step  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  wt 
ever  attended  with    more  unfortimate  consequences.     ] 
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defeated  at  Worth  and  Froschweiler,  and  compelled  t< 
retreat  across  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was  thui 
lost  to  Germany.  The  duke  of  Brunslnck  resigned  th< 
command  of  the  army  to  Mollendorf,  who  fought  one  sue 
oesaful  battle  with,  the  French  at  Kaiserslautem  (May  25th 
1794),  but  thenceforth  remained  inactive.  The  Prussian! 
and  the  Estates  of  the  Empire  were  tired  of  the  war,  an( 
left  Austria  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  alone. 

The  war  declared  by  France  against  Sardinia  had  resulte( 
in  leaving  the  French  masters  of  Nice  at  the  close  of  th< 
year  1792.  In  the  following  year,  hostilities  were  resumec 
between  the  Piedmontese  army,  reinforced  by  10,000  Aus 
tnans,  and  the  republicans,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought 
The  insurrection  of  Lyons  afforded  the  Piedmontese  a  goldei 
f^portunity  of  establishing  themselves  in  the  south  of  fVance 
but  they  neglected  it,  and  the  campaign  terminated,  aftjsr  ai 
ephemeral  success,  in  their  ultimate  (Ssgrace. 

The  emperor  Francis  visited  the  Netherlands  in  person  ii 
the  spring  of  1794,  with  the  intention  of  marching  straight 
way  on  Paris.  But  this  was  now  become  impracticable  sinc< 
the  defection  of  the  Prussians.  The  French  remarked  oi 
this  occasion  :  "  The  allies  are  ever  an  idea^  a  year,  and  ai 
army  behind-hand."  The  Austrians,  nevertheless,  attacked 
the  whole  French  line  in  March,  and  were  at  first  victorioui 
on  every  side ;  at  Catillon,  where  Kray  and  Wemek  distin 
guished  themselves,  and  at  Landrecis,  where  the  Archduk( 
Charles  made  a  brilliant  charge  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
Landrecis  was  taken,  but  this  was  all.  Clairfait,  being  lefl 
unsupported  by  the  British,  was  attacked  singly  at  Kortryi 
by  Pichegru,  and  forced  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  Cobur| 
fought  an  extremely  bloody  but  undecisive  battle  of  eighteer 
hours'  duration  at  Toumay,  where  Pichegru  ever  opposec 
fresh  masses  to  the  Austrian  artillery.  20,000  dead  strewec 
the  field.  The  emperor,  discouraged  by  the  coldness  displayed 
by  the  Dutch,  whom  he  had  expected  to  see  rise  en  masse  ii 
his  cause,  returned  to  Vienna.  The  Austrian  troops  were  novi 
greatly  dispirited  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  June,  Pnnce  Cobur^ 
was  defeated  at  Fleurus  by  (Jeneral  Jourdan ;  and  the  duke 
of  York  soon-  afterwards  at  Breda  by  Pichegru.  All  Flanders 
was  now  in  the  liands  of  the  French  ;  and  Pichegru,  pur- 
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soing  his  YictorioTis  career,  invaded  Holland,  which,  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  transformed  into  a  Batavian 
republic.  In  this  year,  also,  the  republicans  carried  Mount 
Cenis,  and  before  the  end  of  May  were  masters  of  all  the 
passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Dunng  this  period  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  at  their  height ;  but  "the  iron 
rale  of  terror  undoubtedly  drew  out  of  the  agonies  of  the 
state  the  means  of  its  ultimate  deliverance.*' 

Upon  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  July,  1794,  the  king  of 
Prussia  suddenly  abandoned  the  monarchical  cause,  and 
negotiated  a  separate  peace  with  the  Directory,  whichrwas 
concluded  at  Basle  on  the  5th  of  April,  1795.  By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treaty,  Prussia  confirmed  the  French  republic 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
ing herself  amply  indemnified  in  return  at  the  expense  of 
the  petty  German  States.  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cassel  parti- 
cipated in  the  treaty,  and  were  included  ^ within  the  Ime  of 
demarcation,  which  France  bound  herself  not  to  transgress. 
The  countries  lying  beyond  that  hne,  the  Netherlands, 
Holland,  and  Pfalz  Juliers,  were  abandoned  to  her;  and 
Austria,  kept  in  check  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  powerless  in 
their  defence.  Spain  and  Portugal  also  seceded  £ix>m  the 
eoalition,  and  made  peace  with  the  French  republia 

To  the  lukewarmness  of  Prussia  in  the  contest  with 
France,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
extraordinary  success  which  for  some  years  attended  the 
republican  arms.  The  Berlin  cabinet  impatiently  desired 
to  withdraw  its  army  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  west,  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  arrangementa  with  the  Empress 
Cothmne  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  At  a  later  period, 
Austria,  too,  became  an  accomplice  in  that  most  iniquitous 
act ;  and  already,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  set  her  allies  an 
example  of  that  rapacious  policy,  which  was  the  immediate 
and  fatal  cause  of  tjieir  disunion. 

Prussia  and  Russia  took  upon  themselves  alone  to  execute 
the  second  dismemberment  in  Poland,  and  in  October,  1793, 
the  combined  troops  were,  in  the  first  instance,  quieUy  can- 
toned in  the  provinces  they  had  seized.  On  the  3rd  of  March, 
in  the  following  year,  Kosciusko  dosed  the  gates  of  Cracow, 
.and  proclaimed  the  insurrection.     The  struggle  lasted  until 
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tlie  4th  ot  October,  when  Kosciusko  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Maccowice,  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  hte  of 
Poland.  After  the  faU  of  the  hero,  who  sustained  in  his 
single  person  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  nothing  but  a 
series  of  disasters  overtook  the  Poles.  The  Austrians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  entered  Gallicia, 
and  occupied  the  palatinates  of  Lublin  and  Sandomier.  On. 
the  4th  of  November,  Praga  and  Warsaw  were  stormed  by 
Suwarrolf,  and  an  atrocious  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
was  committed,  which  Kussia  expiated  in  the  conflagration 
of  Moscow.  Besides  ten  thousand  Polish  soldiers  killed  in 
fight,  above  twelve  thousand  citizens  of  every  age  and  sex 
were  put  to  the  sword. 

"  The  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
the  states  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  injustice  in  its  fall,  have 
been  the  frequent  subject  of  just  indignation  and  eloquent 
complaint  from  the  European  historians ;  but  the  connection 
between  that  calamitous  event  and  the  subsequent  disasters 
of  the  partitioning  powers  has  not  hitherto  met  mth  due 
attention.  Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  was  this 
iniquitous  measure  which  brought  aU  the  misfortunes  that 
followed  upon  the  European  monarchies;  tliat  it  was  this 
which  opened  the  gates  of  Grermany  to  French  ambition,  and 
brought  Napoleon  with  his  terrible  legions  to  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  the  Kremlin.  The  more  the  campaigns  of  17^3 
and  1794  are  studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
it  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  partition  of 
Poland  which  paralysed  the  allied  arms,  which  intercepted 
and  turned  aside  the^  legions,  which  might  have  overthrown 
the  Jacobin  rule,  and  created  that  jealousy  and  division 
among  their  rulers,  which,  more  even  than  the  energy  of  the 
repubUcans,  contributed  to  their  uniform  and  astonishing 
success.  Had  the  redoubtable  bands  of  Catherine  been 
added  to  the  armies  of  Prussia  on  the  plains  of  Champagne 
in  1792,  or  to  those  of  Austria  and  England  in  the  fields  of 
Flanders  in  1793,  not  a  doubt  can  remain  but  that  the 
revolutionary  party  would  have  been  overcome,  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  established  in  France,  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  respectable  classes  in 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  infinite  present  and  future  Messing 
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of  the  whole  inhabitants.  Even  in  1794,  bj  a  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  after  tho 
fall  of  Liandrecis,  the  whole  barrier  erected  by  the  genius  of 
Vauban  might  have  been  captured,  and  the  revolution,, 
thrown  back  upon  its  own  i-esources,  been  permanently  pre- 
vented &om  proving  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
What  then  paralysed  the  allied  armies  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  career  of  success,  and  caused  the  campaign  to  close  under 
circumstances  of  such  general  disaster  1  The  prospect  of  par- 
titioning Poland,  which  first  retained  the  Prussian  battalions, 
during  the  crisis  of  the  campaign,  in  sullen  inactivity  on  the 
Ehine,  and  then  led  to  the  precipitate  and  indignant 
abandonment  of  Flanders  by  the  Austrian  forces."* 

The  operations  of  the  allies  on  the  Piedmontese  frontier 
were  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  in  1795,  and  at  first  with 
sigmd  successs,  the  French  being  driven  from  aU  their 
positions  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  But  the  campaign  ended 
with  the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Loano,  gained  by 
Hassena  over  the  Austrians  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

In  the  campaign  of  this  year,  Mannheim  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Wurmser  arrived  too  late  for 
its  relief  but  he  routed  the  French  forces  before  it,  and  took 
General  Oudinot  prisoner.  Clairfait  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
able  manoeuvre,  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  French  force,  be- 
sieging Mayence,  defeated  it  and  raised  the  siege.  Pichegru, 
who  had  been  csJled  from  Holland  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Upper  Ehine,  was  driven  back  to  the  Vosges.  Jourdan 
adTanoeii  to  his  aid  from  the  Lower  Ehine,  but  his  van-guard, 
under  Moreau,  was  defeated  at  Kreuznach  and  again  at 
Meissenheim.  Mannheim  also  capitulated  to  the  Austrians. 
The  winter  was  now  &r  advance(^  and  both  sides  willingly 
concluded  an  armistice,  which  all  the  lesser  princes  of  the 
empire  would  gladly  have  seen  converted  into  a  permanent 
peace;  but  Austria  rentiEdned  unshaken,  and  intrepidly  pre- 
pared for  the  mighty  contest  of  1796,  being  encoiuraged  in 
her  resolution  by  England,  and  aided  by  her  with  a  subsidy 

.  The  seats  of  war  in  1796  were  Germany  and  Italy.     The 

*  Alison,  Histoxy  of  Europe. 
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Austrian  forces  were  commanded  in  the  former  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  in  the  latter  by  General  Beaulieu.  The  French 
commanders  were  Jourdan  on  the  Lower  Ehine,  Moreau  on 
the  Upper  Eliine,  and  Bonaparte  in  Italy. 

Bonaparte  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.  The  Austrian 
commander  had  incautiously  extended  his  lines  too  &r,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  communication  with  the  English  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Bonaparte  broke  them,  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Bego,  between  the 
10th  and  Idth  of  April ;  then  turning  sharply  upon  the 
equally  attenuated  lines  of  the  Fiedmontese,  he  beat  them  in 
several  engagements,  the  chief  of  which  took  place  at  Mon- 
dovi,  between  the  19th  and  22nd  of  April.  The  court  of 
Torin  was  panic  stricken,  and  immediately  submitted  to  a  dis- 
advantageous  peace,  which  was  of  more  service  to  the  French 
general  than  many  victories. 

Having  now  secured  his  rear  by  the  treaty  with  Sardinia^ 
Bonaparte  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  the  discomfited  remains 
of  BeauUeu's  army,  which  had  retired  behind  the  Po  in  the 
hope  of  covering  the  Milanese  territory.  He  d^eated  them 
at  Pombio  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  May ;  then  advancing  to- 
wards Milan,  he  effected,  on  the  10th  of  May,  what  he  him- 
self,  so  &miiiar  with  ca^^  ever  afterwa^  styled  « the 
terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,"  and,  on  the  Idth,  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 
Beaulieu  threw  twenty  battalions  of  his  best  troops  into 
Mantua,  took  up  a  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  the 
Mincio ;  but  being  driven  thence  with  loss,  retired  into  the 
Tyrol.  The  French  laid  siege  to  Mantua^  the  bulwark  of 
Austrian  Italy.  Wurmser  was  despatched  fix^m  the 
Bhine  with  30,000  Austrians  for  its  relief;  but  instead  of 
advancing  with  his  whole  force,  he  divided  it  into  two  columnsy 
which  marched  by  different  routes.  They  were  beaten 
by  Bonaparte  in  detail.  Quasdanowich,  Wurmser's  second 
in  command,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  towards  the  moun- 
tains. He  himself  entered  Mantua  on  the  1st  of  August, 
the  French  having  suddenly  raised  the  siege ;  and  everything 
«eemed  to  promise  him  an  easy  victory  over  the  retiring  re- 
mains of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  he  sustained  a  double  defeat 
at  Lonato  and  Castiglione  (Aug.  3rd),  and  being  again  beaten 
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.  5th),  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the 

here  received  reinforcements,  he  again  ad- 
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Ingolstadt  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  hastily  advanced 
against  Jourdan,  who  was  thus  taken  unawares.  At  Tei- 
ningen  he  surprised  and  drove  back  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  French  under  Bemadotte.  He  defeated  Jourdan  with 
great  loss  at  Amberg  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  again  at 
Wurtzburg  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  a  battle  which 
determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The  French  made  a 
disastrous  retreat;  and  the  exasperated  peasants  rose  en 
masse,  and  hunted  down  the  fugitives. 

Meanwhile  Moreau,  instead  of  hastening  to  Jourdan's  aid^ 
had  continued  his  advance  into  Bavaria.  This  was  just  what 
the  archduke  desired.  "  Let  Moreau  advance  to  Vienna/' 
said  he  on  parting  with  Latour ;  ''  it  is  of  no  moment,  pro- 
vided I  beat  Jourdan."  This  resolute  conduct  of  the  Aus- 
trian commander  had  the  desired  effect.  Moreau  was  forced 
to  make  a  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  consununate  skill 
and  firmness.  Defeating  Latour  at  Biberach,  he  led  the 
main  body  of  his  army  in  safety  through  the  deep,  narrow 
gorges  of  the  HoUenthal  in  the  Black  Forest,  and,  after 
maintaining  a  final  struggle  with  the  archduke  at  Emmen- 
dingen,  he  effected  a  passage  across  the  Ehine  on  the  20th 
of  October,  and  thus  accomplished  his  memorable  retreat 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  The  taking  of  Kehl  by  the 
imperialists  on  the  9th  of  January,  1797,  and  of  the  tke 
de  porU  of  HUningen  on  the  1st  of  February,  were  the  crown- 
ing events  of  this  remarkable  campaign. 

The  archduke  was  now  recalled  from  the  Bhine  to  take 
the  command  in  Italy.  Immense  efforts  were  made  to  sup- 
ply the  losses  which  the  imperial  forces  had  sustained ;  it 
therefore  became  Bonaparte's  policy  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  the  new  levies,  and,  on  the  10th  of  March,  all  the  columns 
of  his  army  were  in  motion,  across  the  Alps  towards  Vienna. 
Hoche,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  the  Lower,  and  Moreau 
the  Upper  Bhine.  On  the  16th,  the  French  crossed  the 
Tagliainento  in  &ce  of  the  imperialists,  who  were  forced  to 
retreat,  and  thus  lost  the  prestige  of  a  first  success.  On  the 
22nd,  Massena  made  himself  master  of  the  Col  de  Tarvis,  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  commanding  the  passes  both  to  Carinthia 
and  Dalmatia.  This  importsoit  position  was  won  after  a 
terrible  conflict,  known  afterwards  as  "  the  battle  above  the 
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the  princes  dispossessed  on  the  lefb^  and  otherwise  to  settle 
the  afiyrs  of  the  empire.  The  ecclesiastioal  property  in  the 
interior  of  Gfermany  was  secularised,  and  apportioned  among^ 
the  estates  that  required  indemnification. 

The  £Etll  of  Yenioe)  and  the  iniquitous  confiscation  of  the 
independence  she  had  maintained  for  fourteen  hundred 
years,  demand  more  than  a  passing  notice.  '^  In  contemplating 
this  memorable  event,**  says  a  writer  strongly  biassed  in 
&vour  of  Austria,*  "  it  is  dif&cult  to  say  whether  most  in- 
dignation is  to  be  felt  at  the  perfidy  of  France,  the  cupidity 
of  Austria,  the  weakness  of  the  Yenetian  aristocracy,  or  the 
insanity  of  the  Venetian  people.  For  the  conduct  of  Kapo- 
leon  no  possible  apology  can  be  found.  He  first  excited  the 
revolutionary  spirit  to  such  a  degree  in  all  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions of  the  republic,  at  the  very  time  that  his  troops 
were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  bounty  of  its  goveimment,  that 
disturbances  became  unavoidable,  and  then  aided  the  rebels, 
and  made  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection the  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  the  state. 
He  then  excited  to  the  uttermost  the  democratic  spirit  in 
the  capital,  took  advantage  of  it  to  paralyse  the  defences^ 
and  overturn  the  government  of  the  country ;  established  a 
new  constitution  on  a  highly  popular  basis,  and  signed  a 
treaty  on  the  16th  of  May  in  Milan,  by  which,  on  payment 
of  a  heavy  ransom,  he  a^^eed  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Venice  under  its  new  and  revolutionary  government. 
Having  thus  conmiitted  all  his  supporters  in  the  state  itte* 
vocably  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  got  possession  of  the 
capital,  as  that  of  an  allied  and  Mendly  power,  he  plundered 
it  of  everything  valuable  it  possessed;  and  then  united 
with  Austria  in  partitioning  the  repubHc,  took  possession  of 
one  half  of  its  territories  for  France  and  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  handed  over  the  other  hal^  with  the  capital 
and  its  ardent  democrats^  to  the  most  aristocratic  govern- 
ment in  Europe. 

'^  The  conduct  of  Austria,  if  less  perfidious,  was  not  less 
a  violation  of  every  principle  of  public  right.  Venice,  though 
long  wavering  and  irresdute,  was  at  length  committed  in 
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authors,  as  He  informs  us,  were  Thugut  and  Lehrbach^  th 
rulers  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  -who  had  hoped  to  find  on  th 
persons  of  the  envoys  documents  in  the  handwriting  of  th 
elector  of  Bavaria^  which  would  give  them  the  means  c 
deposing  him  as  a  secret  ally  of  France,  and  a  traitor  to  th 

'  empire.  In  this,  they  were  wholly  disappointed.  Two  c 
the  envoys  were  killed  ;  the  third  was  badly  woimded,  anc 
with  difficulty,  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Criminal  as  was  th 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  ministers  on  this  occasion,  it  i 
probable  that  the  useless  guilt  of  assassination  did  not  entc 
into  their  designs,  though  they  were  morally  responsible  fo 
the  deed  committed  by  their  agents. 

Austria  had,  before  this  event,  formed  a  second  coalitio 
with  England  and  Russia.  The  seizure  of  Malta  by  Napoleoi 
and  the  dispersion  of  its  knightly  order,  of  which  the  en 
peror,  PaulL,  had  been  elected  grand  master,  afforded  ths 
monarch  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affitirs  of  the  Levai 
and  Italy.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1799,  the  Ionian  Islanc 
were  occupied  by  Kussian  troops,  and  a  Bussian  army,  imdc 
the  terrible  Suwarrof^  moved,  in  conjunction  with  the  troo] 
of  Austria,  upon  Italy.  Disunion  prevailed,  as  usual,  in  tl 
Austrian  military  councils.  The  Archduke  Charles  pr< 
posed  the  invasion  of  France  from  Swabia.  The  occupatio 
of  Switzerland  was,  however,  resolved  upon,  and  G«ner 
Auffenberg  entered  the  Orisons,  whence  he  was  expelled  I 
Massena,  after  being  defeated  on  the  St.  Luciensteig;  whili 
Hotze  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  Bellegarde  in  the  Tyrol,  r 
mained  inactive,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.  The  simv 
taneous  invasion  of  Swabia  by  Jourdan  now  induced  tl 
military  council  at  Vienna  to  accede  to  the  proposal  former 
made  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  despatched  wii 

'  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  Swabia,  where,  on  the  26th 
March,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Jourdan  at  Ostra< 
and  Stochach  ;  and  would  have  annihilated  him  m  his  retre 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  ill-judged  orders  of  tl 
Aulic  Coimcil  from  advancing  to  the  Rhme,  until  Switzc 
land  was  clear  of  the  enemy.  The  Grisons  were  retaken 
May  by  Hotze,  and  in  June,  the  archduke  joining  hii 
Massena  was  driven  from  Zurich,  and  the  steep  passes 
Mount  St.  Grothard  were  occupied  by  the  Russian  gener 
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Haddik     Switzerland  was  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the 
Frenck 

This  campaign  of  the  Alps  was  the  most  remarkable 
spectacle,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  which  the  revolutionary 
war  had  yet  exhibited.  From  the  14:th  of  May  to  the  6th 
of  June  was  nothing  but  one  continual  combat  in  a  vast 
field  of  battle,  extending  from  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Alps  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  streams  which  flow  from 
their  perennial  fountains.  "  Posterity  will  hardly  credit 
that  great  armies  could  be  maintained  in  such  a  situation, 
and  the  same  unity  of  operations  communicated  to  a  line 
extending  from  BeUinzona  to  BSIe,  across  the  highest  moun> 
tains  in  Europe,  as  to  a  small  body  of  men  manoeuvring  on 
the  most  favourable  ground  for  military  operations.  The 
consumption  of  human  life,  during  these  actions,  prolonged 
for  twenty  days;  the  forced  marches  by  which  they  were 
fiucoeeded ;  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  the  troops 
on  both  ddes  endtired ;  the  efforts  necessary  to  find  pro- 
visions for  large  bodies  in  those  inhospitable  regions,  in  many 
of  which  the  traveller  or  the  chamois-hunter  can  often 
hardly  find  a  footing,  combined  to  render  this  war&re  both 
the  most  memorable  and  the  most  animating  which  had 
occurred  since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire.*" 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  imder  Scherer,  in  Italy,  were 
defeated  (April  5),  by  Exay  at  Magnano,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  battles  in  the  history  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ; 
and,  thenceforth,  they  fell  from  one  disaster  into  another,, 
till  they  were  driven  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  expelled 
from  the  whole  Peninsula^  after  their  defeat  in  the  great 
battle  of  Novi,  in  which  Joubert,  their  commander,  was 
killed,  August  15,  1799.  Dissensions  now  broke  out  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  coalition.  The  English  and 
the  Austrians  were  both  jealous  of  the  presence  of  the 
Bflsaians  in  Italy,  where  twenty  thousand  of  them,  imder 
Suwarroff,  had  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Magnano;  the  consequence  was,  a  new  arrangement  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
the  archduke  moved  down  the  valley  of  the  Ehine  to  co- 
operate with  an  Anglo-Russian  force  acting  in  Holland, 
whilst  Suwaroff  was  to  cross  the  Alps  into  Switzerland  to 
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tlie  aid  of  Korsakoff,  and  to  involve  himself  in  a  mountai 
warfare,  ill  suited  to  the  habits  of  his  soldiery.  This  insan 
dislocation  of  the  allied  forces  was  commanded  by  the  Auli 
Counoil,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Archduke  Charlel 
just  when  Massena  was  meditating  offensive  operations.  Ij 
immediate  consequence  wasy  that  the  important  passes  of  tla 
St.  Gothard  were  again  carried  by  the  French ;  and  the 
Massena,  taking  advantage  of  the  archduke's  departure 
beset  Korsakoff  at  Zurich,  where  he  had  imprudenti 
stationed  himself  with  his  whole  army,  and  pressed  him  s 
closely,  that,  after  an  engagement  that  lasted  two  days,  fret 
the  15th  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  Bussian  genera 
escaped  the  necessity  of  laying  down  his  arms  only  b 
forcing  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and^  abandoniQ 
all  his  baggage  and  artillery.  Ten  thousand  men  were  a 
that  escaped.  Hotze,  who  had  advanced  from  the  Orisons  i 
Schwyz  to  Suwarroff's  rencontre,  was  at  the  same  tin) 
defeated  and  killed  at  Schannis.  Suwarroff  pressed  on  wit 
desperate  impetuosity,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  ao 
arrived  on  the  10th  of  October  in  the  valley  of  the  !Ehin< 
having  lost  in  his  extraordinary  march  the  whole  of  h 
artilleiy,  almost  aU  his  horses,  and  a  third  of  his  men. 

The  archduke,  meanwhile,  had  taken  Philippsburg  an 
Mannheim,  but  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  defeat  of  tl 
English  expedition,  under  the  duke  of  York,  by  Oenen 
Brune,  at  Bergen^  on  the  19th  of  September.  He  now  ma<j 
a  retrograde  movement,  and  approached  Korsakoff  an 
Suwarroff;  but  the  czar,  perceiving  his  projects  frustrates 
suddenly  recalled  his  troops,  the  campaign  came  to  a  clos 
and  the  coalition  was  dissolved.  The  archduke's  rear-guai 
was  defeated  in  a  succession  of  petty  skirmishes  at  Heide 
berg,  and  on  the  Neckar  by  the  French,  who  again  pre88€ 
forward.  These  disasters  were  counterbalanced  by  tl 
splendid  victory  gained  by  Melas  in  Italy,  at  Savigliani 
Over  the  French  general,  Championnet,  who  attempted  i 
vain  to  save  Genoa. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  his  Egyptia 
campaign  to  Paris,  overthrown  the  Directory  on  the  9th  < 
November  (18th  Brumaire),  bestowed  a  new  constitution  g 
France,  and  placed  himself^  under  the  title  of  First  Gonsa 
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at  the  head  of  the  republic.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
offer  peace  to  Austria  and  England,  which  was  rejected  by 
both  powers,  as  he  had  folly  anticipated  it  would  be.  He 
then  prepared  for  war  with  his  usual  promptitude*  Mofeau 
had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Germany,  Massena  of  that 
in  Italy,  which  Bonaparte  himself  was  about  to  join  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  at  Dijon. 

Austria  receiyed  from  England  a  subsidy  of  two  milliolis 
sterling,  and  pledged  herself  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  before  the  1st  of  February,  1801.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  who  disapproved  of  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
was  made  governor  of  Bohemia^  and  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  forces  by  Field-Marshal  Kray. 

With  such  consummate  skill  did  Bonaparte  mask  the 
movements  of  his  army  of  reserve,  as  to  make  its  very 
existence  matter  for  derisive  incredulity  at  Yienna;  nor 
were  the  Austrians  undeceived  until  he  had  astounded  them 
by  his  presence  in  Lombardy^  a^r  a  stupendous  march  of 
thirteen  days  across  the  Great  Bt.  Bernard.  Genoa,  gar- 
risoned by  Massena,  had  just  been  forced  by  famine  to 
capitulate.  Ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
Bonaparte  gained  such  a  decisive  victory  over  Melas  at 
Marengo,  that  he^  and  the  remains  of  his  army,  capitulated 
on  the  following  day.  The  whole  of  Italy  fell  once  iXLOxe 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Moreau  had  at  the  same 
time  invaded  Crermanyj  and  defeated  1Sj%j  in  several  engage- 
ments, principally  at  Stockach  and  Moskirch,  and  again  at 
Biberach  and  Hochst&lt,  laid  Swabia  and  Bavaria  imder 
contribution,  and  taken  Batisbon,  the  seat  of  the  diet.  The 
Austrians  were  now  threatened  with  inlrasion  of  the  Here- 
ditary States^  in  their  most  vulnerable  quarter^  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  when,  fortunately  for  them,  the  truce  which  had 
been  concluded  at  Alexandria^  after  the  battle  of  Mdrengo, 
was  extended  to  Germany,  imder  the  appellation  of  the 
armistiee  of  Parsdorf  (July  15).  Overtimes  were  now  made 
for  peace  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Austria  on  the  other,  but  proved  abortive,  and  hostilities 
recommenced  at  all  points,  in  the  etid  of  November. 

The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  had  been  taken  ^*om 
Kray,  and  given  to  the  Archduke  John,  a  young  man  of 
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eighteen,  witli  Lauer,  the  grand  master  of  artillery,  for  his 
adviser.  On  the  27th  of  November,  he  quitted  his  position 
on  the  line  of  the  Inn,  and,  advancing  into  Bavaria,  surprised 
Moreau's  army,  on  the  march,  and  drove.it  back  in  extreme 
confusion.  But,  instead  of  vigorously  pursuing  the  immense 
advantages  thus  offered  to  him,  he  suffered  Moreau  to  retire, 
on  the  1st  of  December,  to  Hohenlinden,  and  to  spend  all 
the  next  day  in  concentrating  his  scattered  forces.  On  the 
3rd,  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  with  immense  loss,  in  the 
tremendous  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  more  momentous  even 
than  that  of  Marengo,  in  its  military  consequences.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  imperial  army  retreated  behind  the 
Inn,  disasters  still  tracking  their  footsteps.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  whom  the  unanimous  cries  of  the  nation  no:w  sum- 
moned to  the  post  of  danger,  burst  into  tears,  when,  instead 
of  the  proud  battalions  he  had  led  to  victory  at  Stockach 
and  Zurich,  he  beheld  only  a  confused  mass  of  in&ntry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  covering  the  roads :  the  bands  of  d£ 
cipline  were  broken;  the  soldiers  neither  grouped  round 
their  colours,  nor  listened  to  the  voice  of  their  officers; 
dejection  and  despair  were  painted  in  every  countenance. 
His  heroic  efforts  to  remedy  the  disorder  were  unavailing. 
The  rout  of  the  rear-guard,  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  compelled  him  to 
solicit  an  armistice,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  was  signed 
by  Moreau  on  the  25th.  At  the  same  time,  the  £9ite  of  the 
Italian  campaign  was  determined,  by  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perialists at  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  (December  26), 
These  disasters  once  more  inclined  Austria  to  peace,  which 
was  concluded  at  Luneville  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801. 
The  Archduke  Charles  seized  this  opportunity  to  propose  the 
most  beneficial  reforms  in  the  war  administration,  but  his 
councils  were  again  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  ensuing 
year,  England  also  concluded  peace  at  Amiens. 

The  ]^peror  Francis  was  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  ''  not  only  as  emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  German  empire."  But  by  a  fimdamental  law  of  the 
empire,  the  emperor  could  not  bind  the  electors  and  states, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  without  either  their  concurrence, 
or  express  powers  to  that  effect,  previously  conferred.     The 
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want  of  sach  powers  had  rendered  inextricable  the  separate 
interests  referred  to  the  congress  of  Bastadt ;  but  Napoleon, 
whose  impatient  disposition  conld  not  brook  such  foimalitieSy 
insisted  that  the  emperor  should  now  act  as  if  he  possessed 
the  powers  in  question ;  leaving  him  to  yindicate  such  a  step 
as  he  best  could  to  the  princes  and  states  of  the  imperitd 
confederacy.  This  the  emperor  did  in  a  dignified  letter,  in 
which,  after  premising  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
as  head  of  the  empire  without  any  title  to  do  so,  he  added  : 
"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  melancholy 
situation  in  which  at  that  period  a  large  part  of  Germany 
was  placed,  the  prospect  of  the  still  more  calamitous  fiite 
with  which  the  superiority  of  the  French  menaced  the 
empire  if  the  peace  was  any  longer  deferred ;  in  fine,  the 
general  wish  which  was  loudly  expressed  in  fiirour  of  an  - 
instant  accommodation,  were  so  many  powerful  motives 
which  forbade  me  to  revise  the  concurrence  of  my  minister 
to  this  demand  of  the  French  plenipotentiary.*'  Touched 
by  this  appeal  from  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  thus 
compelled  to  throw  himself  on  his  subjects  for  forgiveness  c^ 
a  step  which  he  cou^d  not  avoid,  the  Diet  of  the  empire 
promptly  save  the  treaty  of  Luneville  their  solemn  ratifi- 
Lio^  ^nded  on  the%^raordina.y  rituation  in  which 
the  emperor  was  then  placed. 

By  the  peace  of  Luneville,  France  was  lefb  in  possession  of 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  The  petty  republics,  for- 
merly established  by  her  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland, 
were  also  renewed  and  recognized.  The  Adige  became  the 
boundary  of  Austria  on  the  Italian  side.  The  Cisalpine 
republic  was  en]arged  by  the  possessions  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  whom  compensation  > 
in  Germany  was  guaranteed.  This  question  of  compensation,  ' 
which  had  been  opened  at  the  congress  of  Bastadt,  was 
resumed,  and  finally  settled  by  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1803.  The  threp  spiritual  electo< 
rates,  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were  abolished,  their 
position  west  of  the  Bhine  including  them  in  the  French 
territory.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  alone  retained  his 
dignity,  and  was  transferred  to  Batisbon.  The  impenal  free 
cities  were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  six  alone  excepted. 
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Liibeok,  HambuFg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and 
Nuremberg.  The  unsecularised  bishoprics  and  abbeys  -were 
^boliidied.  The  petty  princes,  counts  and  barons,  and  the 
Teutonic  order,  were  still  allowed  to  exist,  only  to  be  in- 
cluded ere  long  in  the  general  ruin.  To  the  share  of  Prussia 
fell  the  bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and  Paderbom,  a  part  of 
Munster,  and  numerous  abbeys  and  imperial  free  towns  in 
Westphalia  and  Thuringia.  The  compensations  allotted  to 
Bavaria  laid  the  foundation  of  her  present  greatness.  Those 
assigned  to  Austria  were  as  follows :  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Modena,  the  emperor's  uncle,  obtained  the  Breisgau  in 
exchange  for  his  duchy ;  Ferdinand,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
the  emperor's  brother,  received  Salzburg,  EichstSdt,  and 
Passau,  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary  possessions.  The 
Archduke  Anthony  became  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
order. 

The  decision  of  the  Diet  with  respect  to  the  apportionnxent 
of  all  these  compensations  was  made  in  entire  subservience 
to  France  and  Bussia,  which  powers  acted  in  perfect  concert 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  Prussia^  whose 
shate  of  the  indemnities  amounted  to  .more  than  four  times^ 
what  she  had  lost  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bliine.  Austria^ 
the  power  best  entitled  to  a  preponderating  share  in  the 
negotiation,  was  very  little  consulted ;  *^  and  thus  did  Russia 
and  Prussia  unite  with  the  First  Consul  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  that  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  &om  which,  as  a 
hostile  outwork,  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  lead  his 
armies  to  Jena,  Friedland,  and  the  Kremlin."* 

Meanwhile  vast  preparations  had  been  made  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France 
and  England,  which  began  with  the  conquest  of  Hanover  by 
the  French  (May,  1803).  Naples  was  simultaneously  invaded 
by  French  troops.  Dissensions  had  already  arisen  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  First  Consul,  and  these  were 
further  exasperated  by  the  murder  of  the  Due  d*Bnghien, 
who  was  seized  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  carried  to 
the  fortress  of  Yincennes,  and  there  shot  on  the  21st  of 
March.     This  atrocious  deed,  which  was  not  less  impolitic 

j  *  Alison,  History  of  Europe,    j 
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tliaa  criminal,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  tbe  fermenting 
elameote  of  a  coalition  against  France. 

Saeh  was  tke  state  of  things  in  Enrope,  when,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  a  decree  of  the  French  senate  declared  Napoleon 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Instead  of  testifying  any  repug- 
nance at  this  step,  the  Austrian  cabinet  had  the  address  to 
use  it  a»the  long-sought  opportunity  ft>r  a  similar  measure 
on  their  own  part ;  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  1804,  after 
the  Emperor  Francis,  in  a  full  council,  had  recognized  the 
title  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon,  he  assumed  for  himself  and 
his  successors  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  title  of 
''^  Emperor  of  Austria.** 


CHAPTER  III. 

^irtt  W^r  with  the  French  Empire  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Holy  Soman 

Empire.    1805-180^. 

Ok  the  11th  of  April,  1805,  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  England  and  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  France.  Austria  and  Sweden  joined  the 
'Coalition  some  months  later.  Prussia  held  aloof,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  Hanover  as  a  reward  for  her  neutrality. 
Baden,  WurtemWg,  and  Bavaria^  sided  with  France. 

Deceived  by  the  vast  efforts  which  Napoleon  was  ostensibly 
making  for  the  invasion  of  England,  Austria  broke  ground 
on  the  9th  of  September,  crossed  the  Inn,  overran  Bavaria, 
and  took  post  in  the  Black  Forest.  Meanwhile  the  camp  at 
Boulogne  had  been  broken  up,  and  the  troops  composing  it 
arriv^  on  the  Rhine,  from  the  17th  to  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.  The  Russian  troops  had  been  refused  a  passage 
through  the  Prussian  territory.  The  precipitance  of  the 
Aulic  council,  in  forcing  on  hostilities  before  their  arrival, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon  sent  orders  to 
Bemadotte,  who  was  stationed  in  Hanover,  to  cross  the 
neutral  Prussian  territory  of  Anspach,  without  demanding 
the  permission  of  Prussia,  so  as  to  fonii  a  junction  with  thi 
Bavarian  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  Other  corps 
were,  at  the  same  time,  directed  by  circuitous  routes  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  assailed  with 
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doubtful  success  at  Haplach  on  the  11th  of  October,  de- 
feated, with  loss  at  Memmingen  on  the  13th,  hj  Soult,  and 
fatally  by  Ney  at  Elchingen  on  the  14:th.  The  Archduke 
Eerdmand,  alone,  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way,  with  a  part 
of  the  cavalry,  through  the  enemy.  Mack,  the  conmiander- 
in-chief,  who  had  stupidly  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  siu*- 
rounded  and  entrapped,  shut  himself  up  in  Ulm,^but  was 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  20th.  "With  him  60,000  Austrians> 
the  elite  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  could  scarcely  spare  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
escort  this  enormous  crowd  of  prisoners  to  France.  General 
"Wemek,  who  had  been  detached  from  Ulm,  was  also  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  Trochtelfingen  with  8,000  men. 

The  blame  of  these  disasters  was  wholly  laid  by  the 
Austrian  government  on  Creneral  Mack;  he  was  subjected 
to  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  condemned  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  in  consequence.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Napoleon  interceded  for  him,  but  in  vain.  But,  as 
Alison  justly  remarks,  although  this  unfortunate  general  was 
obviously  inadequate  to  the  difficult  task  imposed  upon  him 
of  commanding  a  great  army,  which  was  to  combat  Napoleon, 
and  although  he  evidently  lost  his  judgment  and  unneces- 
sarily agreed  to  a  disgraceM  abridgment  of  the  period  of 
the  capitulation  at  the  close  of  the  negotiations,  yet  the 
whole  diasters  of  the  campaign  are  not  to  be  visited  on  his 
head.  The  improvidence  of  the  imperial  government,  the 
faults  of  the  Atdic  Coimcil,  have  much  also  to  answer  for. 
Mack's  authority  was  not  firmly  established  in  the  army;  the 
great  name  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  overshadowed  his 
influence ;  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  a 
prince  of  the  imperial  house  overbalanced  every  other  con- 
sideration, and  compelled,  against  his  judgment,  that  division 
of  the  troops  to  which  the  unexampled  disasters  that  fol- 
lowed may  be  inmiediately  ascribed.  It  is  reasonable  to 
impute  to  the  unfortunate  general  extreme  improvidence  in 
remaining  so  long  at  Ulm,  when  Napoleon's  legions  were 
closing  roimd  him,  and  great  weakness  of  judgment,  to  give 
it  no  severer  name,  in  afterwards  capitulating  without  trying 
some  great  effort,  with  concentrated  forces,  to  effect  his 
escape.      But  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose,  aB  the 
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Austrian  goveniment  did,  that  he  wilfully  betrayed  their 
interests  to  Napoleon;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected,  in 
extenuation  of  his  faults,  that  his  authority,  controlled  by 
the  Aulic  Council,  was  in  some  d^ree  shared  with  an 
assembly  of  officers,  which,  it  is  proverbially  known,  never 
adopts  a  bold  resolution ;  and  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
troops  habituated  to  the  discreditable  custom  of  laying  down 
their  arms,  on  the  first  reverse,  in  large  bodies. 
The  Aulic  Council,  which  had  begun  offensive  operations 
.  in  Grermany  with  the  weaker  of  their  two  great  armies, 
obliged  the  stronger  of  them,  under  Archduke  Charles,  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  in  j  presence  of  inferior 
forces,  whilst  they  retained  20,000  men  in  useless  inactivity 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  as  yet  there  was  no  enemy  to  combat. 
After  MsiXik's  surrender.  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
loarched  with  his  main  body  straight  upon  Vienna^  whilst 
he  despatched  Ney  into  the  Tyrol,  where  the  peasantry, 
headed  by  the  Archduke  John,  made  an  heroic  defence. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  composed  of  the  Bava- 
rians  under  Deroy,  made  a  successM  irruption  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  blockaded  Kuf&tein.  Augereau  threat- 
ened  Feldkirch,  whilst  Ney  carried  the  mountain  entrench- 
ment of  Schaamitz  by  storm,  and  reached  Innsbruck,  where 
he  captured  sixteen  thousand  stand  of  arms.  The  Archduke 
John  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Carinthia,  in  order  to  form 
a  junction  with  his  brother  Charles,  who,  after  beating  Mas- 
8ena  at  Caldiero,  had  been  necessitated  by  Mack's  defeat  to 
hasten  from  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Austria.  Two 
corps,  left  in  the  hurry  of  retreat  too  far  westward,  were  cut 
off  and  taken  prisoners,  that  imder  Prince  Bohan  at  Castel- 
franco,  after  having  found  its  way  from  Meran  into  the 
Venetian  territory,  and  that  under  Jellachich  on  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Kensky's  and  Wartenleben's  cavalry  threw 
themselves  boldly  into  Swabia  and  Franconia,  seized  the 
couriers  and  convoys  to  the  French  rear,  and  escaped  unhurt 
to  Bohemia. 

A  new  enemy  was  meanwhile  rising  up  against  Napoleon. 
Bemadotte's  march  through  Anspach,  in  violation  of  the 
Prussian  territory,  had  given  deep  offence  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  exasperated  its  subjects  in  the  highest  degree^ 
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At  that  crisis  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Bwlin^  an 
exerted  all  his  influ^ice  to  induee  the  king  to  adopt  &  mm 
manly  and  courageoufi  policy.  Alexander  -was  warm! 
seconded  by  the  queep  of  Prussia ;  French  influence  rapid] 
declined  in  the  capital ;  Buroc  left  it  on  the  2nd  of  !N< 
vember,  without  having  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience  f( 
^me  days  previously  either  £rom  the  king  or  the  emperoi 
and  on  the  following  day  a  secret  oonventi(m  was  signe 
between  the  two  monarchs  for  the  regulation  of  the  affiaij 
of  Europe,  and  the  erection  of  a  barrier  against  the  ambitio 
of  the  French  emperor.  By  this  conveiition  it  was  stipi 
lated  that  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  to  be  taken  as  tb 
basis  of  the  arrangement,  and  all  the  acquisitions  whic 
France  had  since  made  were  to  be  wrested  from  it :  Bwitzei 
land  ^nd  Holland  were  to  be  restored  to  their  independeno 
and,  without  overturning  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  was  to  I 
merely  agreed  that  its  throne  and  that  of  France  were  nev< 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  person.  The  Prussian  ministe 
Mangwitz,  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  notification  of  th 
convention  to  Napoleon,  with  authority,  in  case  of  its  a 
ceptance,  to  cifer  a  renewal  of  the  fom^er  friendship  an 
alUanoe  of  the  Prussian  nation ;  but  in  ease  of  refusal,  i 
declare  war,  with  an  intimation  thai  hostilities  would  \ 
commenced  on  the  15th  of  December.  Bat  before  that  d^ 
came,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  After  Alexander's  depa 
ture,  Prussia  relapsed  into  her  old  temporising  habits ;  hi 
armies  made  no  forward  movement  towards  the  Danube,  ai 
Napoleon  was  permitted  to  omtinue,  without  interruptio 
his  advance  to  Vienna :  while  eiarhty  thousand  discipline 
Tetemns  remained  iniicUye  in  SileJ^  force  amply  soffidei 
to  have  thrown  him  back  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to  tl 
Bhine. 

Napoleon  continued  his  advance,-  and  on  the  5iik 
November  established  his  head  quarters  at  Lintz,  the  capit 
of  Upper  Austria.  He  had  with  him,  marching  in  oi 
body,  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  whole  army  of  150,000  me 
whilst  the  whole  allied  force  between  him  and  Yienn 
including  the  Russians  under  Kutusoff,  might  be  reckons 
at  about  65,000.  A  bloody  conflict  took  pkce  on  the  san 
day  at  Amstetten  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  Russians,  wh 
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Hbofogh  overpowered  by  numbers,  maiatained  thair  ground 
long  enough  to  allow  their  main  body  to  arriye  at  the 
important  rocky  ridge  behmd  St.  Polten,  the  kst  defensive 
position  in  front  of  Yienna..  Kutuaoff,  however,  finding  that 
position  tuiteuable,  akillfdlly  withdrew  his  whole  army  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  broke  down  behind  him  the 
bridge  at  Mautem,  the  only  one  whieh  crosBea  the  river 
between  linta  and  Vienna.  On  the  10th,  an  Austrian 
corpe,  under  Meerveldt,  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  3,000 
priaonera^  by  Davoust,  at  MariazelL  But  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  being  hurraed  forwacd  too  precipitately 
by  Murat,  afforded  Kutusoff  an  advantageous  opportunity 
for  attacking  tbo  French  corps  under  Mortier,  which  was 
next  in  advance.  A  desperate  action  was  fought  at  Diirenr 
stein  (Nov.  11);  Mortier'a  corps  was  with  (Acuity  saved 
from  total  destruction,  and  Ni^>oleon'8  plans  for  the  campaign 
were  for  a  moment  disconcerted*  Nothing,  howevsr,  could 
avert  the  humiliation  of  YiennSk  The  Austrians  had  neg- 
lected to  break  down  the  city  bridge  :  it  was  seised  by 
stratagem  ;  Yienna  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  established  hu 
head  qua^rs  at  Schonbnmn. 

Kutusoff*B  finesse  and  Bagration's  hermo  stand  at  HoUar 
brunn,  with  8,000  Russians  against  five  times  their  number 
of  assailants,  enabled  the  allied  £>roe8  to  eflfiact  a  junction  on 
the  19th,  at  Wischau,  in  Moravia.  Napoleon's  situation 
was  now  becoming  critical  The  necessity  of  guarding  so 
many  points,  and  keeping  up  a  communication  &om  Yienna 
to  the  Bhine,  had  greatly  reduced  his  army  ;  the  Archduke 
Charles,  with  80,000  tried  veterans,  was  rapidly  approaching 
from  the  south  ;  the  Hungarian  insurrection  was  organising 
in  the  east ;  75,000  Russians  and  Austrians  were  in  front  of 
him;  while  Proasia  was  threatening  a  descent  from  Silesia, 
with  80,000  men,  on  his  communications  with  the  Rhine. 
Hesolving,  therefore,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  he  selected  for 
the  scene  of  action  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  where,  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  in  presence  of  two  rival  emperors,  he  achieved 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  victories.  It  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Presburg  (Dec.  26),  which  Austria  purchased  at 
An  enormous  sacrifice.  She  ceded  to  Bavaria,  now  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol, 'Yorarlbeig  and 
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Lindau,  Burgau,  Passau,  Eichstadt,  Trent  and  Brixen,  besides 
several  petty  lordships :  to  Wurtembenr,  likewise  become  a 
kingdoi^  thi  borderiBg  Aurtma  dom^iom  in  Swabia :  to 
Baden,  the  Breisgau,  the  Ortenau,  and  Constance  :  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of  Italy,  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatian  Albania,  &o.  She  had  to  pay,  moreover, 
a  war  contribution  of  four  millions  sterling.  For  all  these 
losses,  Austria  was  merely  indemni&ed  by  the  possession  of 
Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden.  Ferdinand,  elector  of  Salz- 
burg, the  former  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  was  transferred  to 
Wurzburg.  Ferdinand  of  Modena  lost  the  whole  of  hisj 
possessions. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
Napoleon  withdrew  his  forces,  and  the  Emperor  Francbj 
re-entered  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  his  subjects 
with  as  much  respect  and  afiEection  as  though  he  had  con- 
quered instead  of  losing  so  many  provinces. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1806,  sixteen  princes  of  WestemI 
Germany  concluded,  under  Napoleon's  direction,  a  treatyj 
whereby  they  separated  themselves  from  the  German  empire,! 
and  founded  the  so-called  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  Napoleon  declared  that  he  no  longer  recognised  the 
empire  of  Germany.  No  one  ventured  to  oppose  his  omni- 
potent voice.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  the  Emperor 
Francis  abdicated  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  in  a 
touching  address,  full  of  calm  dignity  and  sorrow.  The  last 
of  the  German  emperors  had  shown  himself  throughout  the 
contest  worthy  of  his  great  predecessors,  and  had  almost  alone 
sacrificed  all  in  order  to  preserve  the  honour  of  Germany, 
until,  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  German  princes, 
be  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  stronger  power.  The  £bJ1  oi 
the  empire  that  had  stood  the  storms  of  a  thousand  yeai-^ 
was,  however,  not  without  dignity.  A  meaner  hand  might 
have  levelled  the  decayed  fabric  with  the  dust;  but  fate, 
that  seemed  to  honour  even  the  faded  majesty  of  the  ancient 
Csesars,  selected  Napoleon  as  the  executioner  of  her  decrees, 
The  standard  of  Charlemagne,  the  greatest  hero  of  the  first 
Christian  age,  was  to  be  profaned  by  no  hand  save  that  oi 
the  greatest  hero  of  modem  times.  ^ 

*  Menzel,  History  of  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Second  War  with  the  Frmch  Empire,    1806-1809. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  was  quickly  followed  by  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia^  in  wbich  the  latter  suffered  a 
terrible  retribution  for  the  selfish  and  base  policy  that  had 
induced  her  to  leave  Austria  unaided  in  her  heroic  struggles 
against  the  common  foe  of  Europe.  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  Prussia's  allies,  England  and  Bussia,  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  Austria,  but  that  power  prudently  adhered  to 
the  system  of  neutrality,  which  was  needful  to  her  after  her 
recent  losses.  She  armed,  indeed,  and  assumed  a  menacing 
■attitude,  during  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  French  in  the 
subsequent  Polish  campaign ;  but  upon  the  termination  of 
the  contest,  after  the  disaster  of  Friedland,  she  resumed  her 
pacific  attitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  was  not  idle.  During  the 
whole  of  1806  and  1807,  the  efforts  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  were  incessant,  to 
restore  the  maiend  lost  in  the  last  campaign,  and  to  remodel 
the  army  upon  the  admirable  system  adopted  by  Napoleon. 
Emboldened  by  the  diversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
■army  from  Germany,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish 
war,  tbe  cabinet  of  Vienna  issued  a  decree  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1808,  instituting  a  landwehr  or  militia  to  be  raised  by 
conscription,  which  soon  amounted  to  300,000  men,  whilst 
the  regular  army  numbered  350,000. 

On  receiving  decisive  intelligence  of  these  hostile  pre- 
parations. Napoleon  returned  with  extraordinary  expedition 
from  Spain  to  Paris,  in  January,  1809,  and  gave  orders  to 
<x>ncentrate  his.  forces  in  Germany,  and  call  out  the  ftiU 
contingents  of  the  Confederation  c^  the  Rhine.  Some  further 
time  was  consumed  by  the  preparations  on  either  side.  At 
last,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the 
frontiers  at  once  on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Tyrol  and 
in  Italy.  The  whole  burthen  of  the  war  rested  on  Austria 
alone,  for  Prussia  remained  neutral,  and  Kussia,  now  allied 
to  France,  was  even  bound  to  make  a  show  at  least,  though 
it  were  no  more,  of  hostility  to  Austria.     On  the  same  day 
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on  which  the  Austrian  forces  crossed  the  frontiers,  the  Tyrol 
rose  in  insorrection,  and  was  swept  clear  of  the  enemy  in 
four  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  Bavarian  garrison,  that 
still  held  out  in  Kufstein. 

The  French  army  was  at  this  time  dispersed  over  a  line  of 
forty  leagues  in  extent,  with  numerous  undefended  apertures 
between  the  corps  ;  so  that  the  Purest  possible  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  the  Austrians  for  cntting  to  pieces  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  French,  and  marching  in  triumph  to 
the  Bhine.  As  usual,  however,  the  airchduke*8  early  move-j 
ments  were  subjected  to  most  impolitic  dela3rs  by  the  Aulicl 
Coimcil ;  and  time  was  allowed  Napoleon  to  arrive  on  the 
theatre  of  war  (April  17),  and  repair  the  faults  oommitted 
by  his  adjutant^neral,  Berthier.  He  instantly  extricated 
his  army  from  its  perilous  position-^almost  cut  in  two  by 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians — ^and,  beginning  on  the  1 9th, 
he  beat  the  latter  in  five  battles  on  five  successive  days,  at 
Thaun,  Abensberg,  Landshut,  Eckmuhl,  and  Eatisbon.  The 
Archduke  Charles  retired  into  Bohemia  to  collect  re- 
inforcements, but  General  Hiller  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  linz,  imable  to  main- 
tain that  place,  the  possession  of  which  was  iinportant,  on 
account  of  its  forming  a  connecting  point  between  Bohemia 
a»d  the  Austrian  Oberland.  Hiller,  however,  at  least,  saved 
his  honour  by  pushing  forward  'to  the  Traun,  and  in  a  fear- 
fully bloody  encounter  at  Ebersberg,  captured  three  French 
eagles,  one  of  his  colours  alone  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  He  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
superior  forces  of  the  French,  and  crossing  over  at  Krenis  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  he  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Archduke  Charles.  The  way  Was  now  clear  to  Vienna, 
which,  after  a  slight  show  of  defence,  capitulated  to  Napoleon 
on  the  12th  of  May. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had  hoped  to  reach  the  capital 
before  the  French,  and  to  give  battle  to  them  beneath  -its 
walls ;  but  as  he  had  to  make  a  circuit  whilst  the  French 
pushed  forward  in  a  direct  line,  his  plan  was  frustrated^  and 
he  arrived,  when  too  late,  from  Bohemia.  Both  armies^ 
separated  by  the  Danube,  stood  opposed  to  one  another  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  city.     Both  commanders  were 
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deslroiiB  of  coming  to  a  decisiTe  engagement.  The  French 
had  secured  the  island  of  Lobau  to  serve  as  a  mustering 
place,  and  point  of  ttansit  across  the  Danube.  The  archduke 
allowed  them  to  establish  a  bridge  of  boats,  being  resolved 
to  await  them  on  the  Marchfeld.  There  it  was  that  Budolph 
of  Habsburg,  in  the  batl^e  against  Ottahar,  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and 
there  the  political  existence  of  that  house  and  the  h,te  of 
the  sEionarchy  were  now  to  be  decided.  Having  crossed  the 
river,  Napoleon  was  received  on  the  opposite  bank,  near 
ABpem  and  Esalingen,  hj  his  opponent,  and,  after  a  dreadful 
battle,  that  was  carried  on  with  unwearied  animositj  for  two 
days,  May  21st  and  22nd,  1809,  he  was  completely  beaten,, 
and  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  island  of  Lobau.  The 
rising  stream  had,  meanwhile,  carried  away  the  bridge. 
Napoleon's  sole  chance  of  escape  to  the  opposite  bank.  For 
two  days  he  remained  on  the  island  with  his  defeated  troops, 
without  provisions,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  cut  to 
pieo^;  the  Austrians,  however,  neglected  to  turn  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advantage,  and  allowed  the  French  leisure  to  re* 
build  the  bridge,  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty.  During  six 
weeks  afterwards,  the  two  armies  continued  to  occupy  their 
former  positions  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  on  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  the  Danube,  narrowly  watching  each  other's 
movements,  and  preparing  for  a  final  struggle. 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Archduke  John 
had  successfully  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  he  had  totally 
defeated  the  Viceroy  Eugene  at  Salice,  on  the  16th  of  ApriL 
Favoured  by  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese,  he 
might  have  obtained  the  most  decisive  results  from  this 
victory,  but  the  extraordinary  progress  of  Napoleon  down 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rendered  necessary  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  whole  forces  of  the  monarchy  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  Having  begun  a  retreat,  he  was  pursued  by 
Eugene,  and  defeated  on  the  Piave,  with  great  loss^  on  the 
8th  of  May.  Escaping  thence,  without  further  molestation, 
to  ViUach,  in  Carinthia,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Vienna^,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Archduke  Charles, 
of  the  15th  of  May,  directing  him  to  move  with  all  his 
forces  upon  lintz,  to  aet  on  the  rear  and  commimications  ot 
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Napoleon.  Instead  of  obeying  these  orders,  he  thought 
proper  to  march  into  Hungary,  abandoning  the  Tyrol  and  the 
whole  projected  operations  on  the  Upper  Danube  to  their  fate, 
His  disobedience  was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  his  house, 
for  it  caused  the  fruits  of  the  victory  at  Aspem  to  be  lost, 
He  might  have  arrived,  with  50,000  men,  on  the  24th  oi 
25th,  at  Lintz,  where  no  one  remained  but  Bemadotte  and 
the  Saxons,  who  were  incapable  of  offering  any  serious  re- 
sistance.  Such  a  force,  concentrated  on  the  direct  line  oi 
Napoleon's  commimications,  immediately  after  his  defeat  at 
Aspem,  on  the  22nd,  would  have  deprived  him  of  all  means 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  moat  perilous  situation  inwhicli 
he  had  yet  been  placed  since  ascending  the  consular  throne. 

After  totally  defeating  Jellachich  in  the  valley  of  the 
Muhr,  Eugene  desisted  from  his  pursuit  of  the  army  oi 
Italy,  and  joined  Napoleon  at  Vienna.  The  Archduke  John 
united  his  forces  at  Eaab  with  those  of  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection, under  his  brother  the  Palatine.  The  viceroy 
again  marched  against  him,  and  defeated  liim  at  Kaab  on 
the  14th  of  June.  The  Palatine  remained  with  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  in  Komomj  Archduke  John  moved 
on  to  Presburg. 

In  the  north,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Warsaw,  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Poles  undex 
Poniatowsky,  and  by  a  Bussian  force  sent  by  the  Emperoi 
Alexander  to  their  aid,  which,  on  this  success,  invaded 
Galicia. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  Tyrol  was  invaded  by  the  French 
in  great  force  imder  Lefebre,  and  by  the  Bavarians  undei 
Deroy.  Innsbruck  was  taken  on  the  19th,  and  affairs  seemed 
utterly  desperate  in  the  mountains ;  but,  on  the  28th,  the 
Bavarian  garrison  was  totaUy  defeated  by  Hofer,  Haspinger, 
and  Spechbacher,  and  the  Tyrol  was  once  more  swept  clear 
of  the  invaders. 

When  Napoleon  had  completed  his  means  of  transit,  and 
obtained  strong  reinforcements^  he  again  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  began  the  attack  at  Wagram,  not  far  from  the  battle- 
ground of  Aspem.  The  conflict  lasted  two  days,  the  5th 
and  6th  of  July.  The  object  of  the  Austrian  commander 
was  to  maintain  the  flght  so  long  as  to  give  time  for  the  re- 
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whicli  did  not  secure  to  limi  the  possessioD  of  that  loys 
land.  After  all  the  Austrian  regular  troops  had  withdraw 
from  the  province,  the  peasants,  under  Hofer,  Haspinge 
Spechbacher,  and  other  leaders,  stiU  maintained  the  contei 
against  Lefebvre  and  his  30,000  men.  An  advanced  goa; 
of  French  and  Bavarians  were  defeated  by  Haspinger  at  tl 
bridge  of  Laditch  (Aug.  4),  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men ;  s 
days  afterwards.  Marshal  Lefebvre  himself,  with  20,0< 
troops,  was  routed  with  immense  loss  on  the  Brenner  (At 
10) ;  and  again  he  suffered  a  total  defeat  with  all  his  fort 
at  Innspruck  (Aug.  12),  and  the  Tyrol  was  once  mc 
evacuated  by  the  invaders.  But  this  triumph  ot  the  peasai 
was  of  short  duration.  The  Tyrol  was  again  invaded  w: 
an  overwhelming  force  ;  the  insurgents  were  blockaded 
their  mountain  valleys  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  star^ 
into  submission.  Hofer  was  captured,  tried  by  court-maii 
at  Milan^  and  shot  by  the  express  order  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

From  the  Ih'eaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Final  Overthrow  of  Napoleon, 

1810-1815. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Count  Clen 
Mettemich,  who  had  previously  been  ambassador  to  !Fra 
became  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  ministei 
foreign  affidrs,  a  position  which  he  retained  for  thirty-ei 
years.  He  had  not  been  many  months  in  office  whe 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  between  the  Exnp 
Napoleon,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  divorced  i 
Josephine,  and  the  archduchess  of  Austria,  Maria  Ix> 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  nuptials  ^ 
solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp  at  Paris,  on  the  2i 
April,  1810 ;  but  the  conflagration  of  the  house  of  the  . 
trian  ambassador.  Prince  Sdiwartzenberg,  during  a  splc 
fite  given  by  him  to  the  newly-wedded  paii*,  omim 
marred  the  festivities.  Several  persons  perished  in 
flameSy — among  the  rest,  the  amba^ador*s  sister-in-lavir, '. 
oess  Paulina  Sdiwartzenberg,  who  had  rushed  into  the  1 
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ing  bnikliDg  to  rescue  her  daughter.  In  the  ensuing  year 
the  young  empress  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  Napoleon  Fianeis, 
who  was  laid  in  a  silver  cradle  and  provisionally  entitled 
king  of  Borne,  to  signify  his  future  destiny  to  succeed  his 
&ther  on  the  throne  of  the  Koman  empire. 

Exhausted  by  her  continual  exertions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war,  Ausfcria  now  offered  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
magnificence  of  her  new  ally.  The  state  could  no  longer  meet 
its  obligations,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  181 1,  Count  Wallis, 
the  finsmce  minister,  struck  eighty  per  cent,  off  the  value  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty  millions  of  ba^k  paper,  and  reduced  the 
interest  on  the  whole  of  the  state  debts  to  one  half,  payable 
in  the  new  paper  issue.  .  This  fearful  state  bankruptcy  was 
accompanied  by  the  fall  of  innumerable  private  firms ;  trade 
was  completely  stopped,  and  the  contributions  demanded  by 
Napoleon  amounted  to  a  sum  almost  impossible  to  realize. 

The  alliance  of  Austria^  secured  to  Napoleon  by  so  inti- 
mate a  tie,  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  his  own,  an  unfailing  pledge  of  the  permanence  of  his 
dynasty.  In  reality  it  called  his  destruction,  by  removing 
the  last  impediment  to  his  design  of  invading  Russia.  When 
war  was  declared  by  France  against  that  power  in  1812, 
Austria  desired  to  remain  neutral,  but  was  compelled,  like 
Prosaia,  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  head  of  600,000  combatants,  of  whom  all  but  80,000 
perished.  Among  those  who  escaped  were  30,000  Austrians 
&ud  18,000  Prussians,  so  that  the  survivors  of  the  proper 
I^nch  army  were  not  above  32,000. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Greneral  York  signed  a  conven- 
tion with  General  Diebitch,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prussian 
troops  became  neutral,  and  only  waited  the  commands  of  the 
^g  of  Prussia  to  unite  themselves  to  the  victorious  Bua- 
sians.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  refused  to  follow  this  qucEh 
tionabl  example,  or  to  surrender  Warsaw,  to  which  he  had 
retreated;  but  the  Kussians  abstained  from  molesting  the 
soldiers  of  a  nation  which  they  foresaw  would  soon  be  allied 
to  their  own. 

Ballying  with  amazing  promptitude  from  the  tremendous 
blow  he  had  suffered  in  Bussia^  Napoleon  raised  a  fresh  army 
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of  300,000  men  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  in  order  to  eras 
the  insurrection  in  which  sJl  Northern  Grermany  had  joine 
with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  after  Prussia  had  open 
adhered  to  the  Kussian  alliance.  Great  eftbrts  were  no 
made  by  the  cabiaets  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  deta< 
Austria  from  France;  and  so  strongly  were  the  natioc 
feelings  declared  in  favour  of  that  policy,  that  M.  de  Mett^ 
nich  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  withstanding  the  torrei 
and  evading  the  hazard  of  committing  his  government  pi 
maturely.  Temporizing  with  consummate  art,  he  offered  t 
mediation  of  his  government  between  the  hostile  parti 
and  at  the  same  time  prosecuted  his  military  preparations 
such  a  scale  as  would  enable  Austria  to  act  no  subordint 
part  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  coming  strugg 
Meanwhile  hostilities  began;  the  Bussians  and  Prussis 
were  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  w< 
fortunate  in  concluding  an  armistice  with  him  at  Pleissw 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1813. 

On  the  27th,  Austria  signed  a  treaty  at  E«ichenbach, 
Silesia,  with  Bussia  and  Prussia,  by  which  she  bound  hers 
to  declare  war  with  France,  in  case  Napoleon  had  not,  bef 
the  termination  of  the  armistice,  accepted  the  terms  of  pe 
about  to  be  proposed  to  him.  A  pretended  congress  for 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  was  again  agreed  to  by  both  sid 
but  Napoleon  delayed  to  grant  full  powers  to  hia  env 
and  the  allies,  who  had  meanwhile  heard  of  WeUingtc 
victory  at  Vittoria,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  ft 
Spain,  gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  break  off  the  nego 
tioDs.  Meanwhile,  Mettemich,  whose  voice  was  virtually 
decido  Napoleon's  fate,  met  him  at  Dresden  with  an  oSe 
peace,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  the  French  conqu 
in  Grermany.  Napoleon,  with  an  infatuation  only  equa 
by  his  attempts  to  negotiate  at  Moscow,  spumed  the  ] 
posal,  and  even  went  the  length  of  charging  Count  Met 
nich  with  taking  bribes  &om  England.  The  confere 
which  was  conducted  on  Napoleon's  part  in  so  insultii 
manner^  and  at  times  in  tones  of  passion  so  violent  as  t< 
overheard  by  the  attendants,  lasted  till  near  midnighi 
the  10th  of  August,  the  day  with  which  the  armistice 
to  expire.     The  fatal  hour  passed  by,  ajid  that  night  C< 
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Mettemicli  drew  up  the  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of 
his  government,  against  France.  Austria  coalesced  with 
lUissia  and  Prussia,  and  in  a  certain  degree  assumed  a  rank 
conventionally  superior  to  botL  The  Austrian  general. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  manifesto  of  Count  Met- 
temich  spoke  already  in  the  tone  of  the  future  regulator 
of  the  affidrs  of  Europe. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  advance  with  the  main  body 
under  Schwartzenberg,  190,000  stroog,  through  the  Hartz 
mountains  to  Napoleon's  rear.  BlUcher,  with  95,000  men, 
was  meanwhile  to  cover  Silesia,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
Napoleon's  main  body,  to  retire  before  it,  and  draw  it  further 
eastward.  Bemadotte,  who  had  become  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  was  to  cover  Berlin  with  90,000  men,  and  in  case 
of  a  victory,  was  to  form  a  junction,  rearward  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army.  A  mixed  division 
under  Wallmoden,  30,000  strong,  was  destined  to  watch 
Davoust,  in  Bijnburg,  whilst  the  Bavarian  and  Italian 
frontiers  were  respectively  guarded  by  25,000  Austrians 
under  Prince  Beuss,  and  40,000  Austrians  under  Hiller. 
Napoleon's  main  body,  consistiDg  of  250,000  men,  was  con- 
centrated in  and  round  Dresden. 

The  campaign  opened  with  the  march  of  a  French  force 
under  Oudinot  against  Berlin.  This  attack  having  com* 
pletely  failed.  Napoleon  marched  in  person  againsIT  BlUcher, 
who  cautiously  retired  before  him.  Dresden  being  thus  lefb 
uncovered,  the  allies  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
marched  straight  upon  the  Saxon  capital  But  they  arrived 
too  late,  Napoleon  having  already  returned  thither,  after 
despatching  Yandamme's  corps  to  Bohemia,  to  seize  the 
passes  and  cut  off  Schwartzenlferg's  retreat.  The  allies 
attempted  to  storm  Dresden,  on  the  26th  of  August,  but 
were  repulse^  after  suffering  a  frightful  los&  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Napoleon  assumed  the  offensive,  cut  off  the  left  wing 
of  the  allies,  and  made  an  immense  number  of  prisoners, 
chiefly  Austrians.  The  main  body  fled  in  all  directions ; 
part  of  the  troops  disbanded,  and  the  whole  must  have  been 
annihilated  but  for  the  misfortune  of  Yandamme,  who  was 
taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole  corps,  on  the  29  th. 
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At  tbe  same  time  (Augast  26)  a  splendid  victory  wa 
gained  by  Blucher,  on  the  Katzbach,  over  Macdonalc^  Yrh 
reached  Dresden  almost  alone,  to  say  to  Napoleon,  "  You 
army  of  the  Bober  is  no  longer  in  existence.*'  This  disast^ 
to  the  French  arms  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Ney  t 
Dennewitz,  by  the  Prussians  and  Swedes  on  the  6th  of  Se] 
tember.  Napoleon's  generals  were  thrown  back  in  eve] 
quarter,  with  immense  loss,  on  Dresden,  towards  which  tl 
allies  now  advanced  again,  threatening  to  enclose  it  on  evei 
side.  Napoleon  manoeuyred  until  the  beginning  of  Octolw 
with  the  view  of  executing  a  coitp  de  main  against  Schwaj 
zenberg  and  Bliicher,  but  their  caution  foiled  him,  and 
length  he  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat,  lest  he  shou 
be  cut  off  from  the  Khine,  for  Bliicher  had  crossed  the  Ell 
joined  Bemadotte,  and  approached  the  head  of  the  uxi 
army  under  Schwartzenberg.  Moreover,  the  Bavarian  an 
under  Wrede  declared  against  the  French  on  the  8t1i 
October,  and  was  sent  to  the  Main  to  cut  off  their  retre 
Marching  to  Leipsic,  the  emperor  there  encountered  i 
allies  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  fought  an  indecis 
action,wliich,  however,  was  in  his  case  equivalent  to  a  def< 
He  strove  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperoi 
Austria^  but  no  answer  was  returned  to  his  proposals.  Aj 
some  partial  engagements  on  the  17th,  the  main  battle  ' 
renewed  on  the  18th ;  it  raged  with  prodigious  violence 
day,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Napoleon ;  Leipsic 
stormed  on  the  following  day,  and  the  French  emperor  ] 
rowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  He  had  lost  60, 
men  in  the  four  days'  battle ;  with  the  remainder  of 
troops  he  made  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat,  and  8 
losing  many  more  in  his,  disastrous  flight,  he  crossed 
Rhine  on  the  20th  of  October  with  70,000  men.  The 
risen s  he  had  lefb  behind  gradually  surrendered,  and  by 
vember,  all  Germany,  as  &r  as  the  Eliine,  was  freed  i 
the  presence  of  the  French. 

In  the  following  month  the  allies  simxdtaneously  inv^ 
France  in  three  directions, — Biilow  from  Holland,  !Blu 
from  Coblentz,  and  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  allied  severe 
by  Switzerland  and  the  Jura ;  whilst  Wellington  also 
advancing  irom  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  head  of  the  army  -^ 
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!  had  liberated  the  Peninsala.  In  twenty-five  days  after  their 
passage  of  the  Khine  the  allied  armies  had  succeeded,  almost 
without  firing  a  shot,  in  wresting  a  third  of  France  from  the 
grasp  of  Napoleon.  Their  united  forces  stretched  diagonally 
across  France  in  a  line  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  emperor,  though  his  force  was  little 
more  than  a  third  of  that  which  was  at  the  command  of  the 
allies,  had  the  advanta&^e  of  an  incomparably  more  concen- 
tiated  position,  his  t^s  being  aU  ^tioned  within  the 
limits  of  a  narrow  triangle,  of  which  Paris,  Laon,  and  Troyes 
formed  the  angles.  Besides  this,  there  was  no  perfect  una* 
nimity  among  his  enemies.  Austria,  leaning  on  the  matri- 
monial alliance,  was  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities, 
if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided ;  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
resolute  to  overthrow  Napoleon's  dynasty ;  whilst  the  coun- 
cils of  England,  which  in  this  diversity  held  the  balance, 
were  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  final  issue.  There  was  a  pros- 
pect, therefore,  that  the  want  of  concert  between  the  allies 
would  afford  profitable  opportunities  to  the  military  genius 
of  the  French  emperor. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Napoleon  made  an  unexpected 
attack  on  Bliicher's  corps  at  Brienne,  in  which  the  Prussian 
marshal  narrowly  escaped  beins:  made  prisoner.  But  not 
being  pursued  vdth  sufficient  4gom-,  and  having  procured 
reinforcements,  Bliicher  had  his  revenge  at  La.  Eothidre, 
where  he  attacked  Napoleon  with  superior  forces  and  routed 
him.  StiU  Schwartzenberg  delayed  his  advance  and  divided 
his  troops,  whilst  Blucher,  pushing  rapidly  forward  on  Paris, 
was  again  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army,  and  all  his  corps,  as  they  severally  advanced, 
were  defeated  with  terrible  loss,  between  the  10th  and  14th 
of  February.  On  the  17th,  Napoleon  routed  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  main  army  at  Nangis,  and  again  on  the  18th 
he  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  them  at  Montereau.  Auge- 
reau  meanwhile,  with  an  army  levied  in  the  south  of  France, 
had  driven  the  Austrians  under  Bubna  into  {Switzerland,  and 
had  posted  himself  at  Geneva,  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  who 
became  so  alarmed  as  to  resolve  on  a  general  retreat,  and 
propose  an  armistice.     Negotiations  for  peace  had  been  in 
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progress  for  several  weeks  at  Chatillon,  and  the  allies  wei 
now  more  than  ever  desirous  that  the  terms  they  offere 
should  be  accepted.  But  so  confident  was  Napoleon  in  tli 
returning  good  fortune  of  his  arms,  that  he  would  not  eve 
consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  while  the  conference 
for  an  armistice  were  going  on.  As  for  the  conference  j 
Chatillon,  he  used  it  only  as  a  means  to  gain  time,  fiil 
resolved  not  to  purchase  peace  by  the  reduction  of  1 
empire  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Bliicher  became  furious  on  being  informed  of  the  inte 
tion  to  retreat,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  Ale 
ander,  he  resolved  to  separate  from  the  main  army,  and  pu 
on  for  Paris.  Being  reinforced  on  the  Mame  by  Winzin^ 
rode  and  BtQow,  he  encountered  Napoleon  at  Craone  on  t 
7th  of  March.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
contested  of  the  whole  revolutionary  war ;  the  loss  on  be 
sides  was  enormous,  but  neither  could  claim  a  victory.  T 
days  afterwards  the  emj>eror  was  defeated  at  Laon ;  I 
Blucher's  army  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  &,tigue  a 
want  of  food. 

Napoleon  now  turned  upon  the  grand  army,  which 
encountered  at  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  but  after  an  indecis 
action,  he  deliberately  retreated,  not  towards  Paris,  but 
the  direction  of  the  Ehine.  His  plan  was  to  occupy  i 
fortresses  in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  form  a  junction  w 
Augereau,  who  was  then  defending  Lyons,  and,  with  the 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  in  Alsace  and  Lorrai 
surround  and  cut  off  the  invaders,  or,  at  least,  compel  th 
to  retreat  to  the  Bhine.  But  this  plan  being  made  knc 
to  the  allies  by  an  intercepted  letter  &om  Napoleon  to 
empress,  they  frustrated  it  by  at  once  marching  with  fly 
banners  upon  Paris,  leaving  behind  only  10,000  men  un 
Winzingerode,  to  amuse  Napoleon,  and  mask  their  in< 
ment.  After  repulsing  Mortier  and  Marmont,  and  captiii 
the  forces  under  Pacthod  and  Amey,  the  allies  defiled  wii 
sight  of  Paris  on  the  29th.  .On  the  30th,  they  met  -wii 
spirited  resistance  on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  M 
martre ;  but  the  city,  in  order  to  escape  bombardna 
capitulated  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  31st,  the  severe 
of  Buflsia  and  Prussia  made  a  peaceful  entry.     The  emp 
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of  Atistria  bad  remained  at  Lyons.  Napoleon  was  compelled, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  to  resign  the  imperial  crown,  and 
descend  to  the  miniature  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elb& 
On  the  4th  of  May,  Louis  XYIIL  entered  the  capital  of 
France,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  on 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  a  general  peace  was  concluded 
at  Paris,  by  a  treaty  which  reduced  France  to  her  limits  as 
in  1792. 

Europe  being  now  freed  from  her  tyrant,  a  congress  was 
assembled  at  Vienna  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  to  adjust  the 
okdms  and  mutual  relations  of  the  several  states.  This  was 
a  matter  of  great'  difficulty,  and  there  seemed  much  pro- 
bability that  the  discordant  victors  would  turn  their  swords 
against  each  other,  until  concord  was  perforce  restored  by  the 
news  that  the  common  enemy  was  again  in  the  field. 
Kapoleon  had  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  coast  of  France 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  and  in  three  weeks  afterwards 
entered  Paris,  the  whole  nation  receiving  him  with  acclama- 
tion, not  a  single  Frenchman  shedding  a  drop  of  blcknl  in 
defence  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  allied  sovereigns, 
present  in  person  or  by  their  representatives  at  Vienna,  at 
once  declared  Napoleon  an  outlaw,  and  bound  themselves  to 
bring  a  force  of  more  than  a  million  into  the  field  against 
him.  The  first  contingents  brought  forward  were  a  mixed 
anny  of  English,  Dutch,  Belgians,  and  Germans,  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  Prussian  force  under  Bliicher, 
both  of  which  were  encamped'  in  Belgium.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  frontier  on  the  14th  of  June,  led  the  right  wing  of  his 
army  against  Bliicher  at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  defeated 
bim  with  great  slaughter,  the  marshal  himself  being  among 
the  wounded  and  almost  among  the  slain.  On  the  same  day, 
but  with  very  different  fortune,  Ney,  with  the  left  wing  of 
the  French,  encountered  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
suffered  a  severe  defeat.  After  this,  the  Prussians  retreated 
to  Wavre,  pursued  by  35,000  French  under  Grouchy,  whilst 
Wellington,  falling  back  on  the  position  he  had  chosen  near 
Waterloo,  awaited  the  approach  of  Napoleon.  In  the  stu- 
pendous battle  of  the  18th  of  June,  the  flower  of  tne  French 
soldiery  perished  in  their  desperate  efforts  against  the  obdu- 
rate valour  of  the  BritisL     The  battle  raged  from  noon  imtil 
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eight  o'clock,  with  unexampled  fdrj.  BlUcher  and  h 
Prussians  made  gigantic  efforts  to  reach  the  scene  of  action 
but,  marching  over  ground  rendered  almost  impassable  \ 
the  heavy  rains  that  had  fJEdlen,  their  main  body  did  n 
arrive  until  the  victory  was  already  won.  Then  theyundc 
took  the  pursuit,  and  prosecuted  it  with  unrelenting  vigo 
until  nothing  remained  of  the  magnificent  French  anny  b 
a  helpless  mob  of  fugitives  incapable  of  rallying  agai 
!Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  to  abdicate  a  second  time.  Th 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered 
Captain  Maitland,  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Belleroph 
With  the  concurrence  of  all  the  powers^  he  was  convey 
imder  the  custody  of  the  English,  to  the  island  of  St.  Hele 
where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  His  consort.  Ma 
Louisa^  was  created  duchess  of  Parma,  and  his  son  li^i 
under  the  title  of  duke  of  B.eicbstadt,  with  his  impe: 
grandfather  at  Vienna,  until  his  death  in  1832. 

Meanwhile,  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  who  1 
joined  the  allies  against  him  after  the  battle  of  Leip 
advanced  into  Upper  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  upon 
reappearance  of  the  ex-emperor  in  France.  Murat  was 
feated  at  Tolentino  and  fled  to  Corsica,  but  his  retrea 
France  being  prevented  by  the  success  of  the  allies^  he  ra 
returned  to  Italy  with  the  design  of  raising  a  popular  in 
rection,  but  was  seized  on  landing,  and  shot  on  the  13t 
October. 

In  the  new  partition  of  Europe,  arranged  in  the  con^ 
of  Vienna,  Austria  received  Lombardy  and  Venice  undei 
title  of  a  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  the  Illyrian  provi 
also  as  a  kingdom,  Venetian  Dalmatian  the  Tirol,  Vorarll 
Salzburg,  the  Innviertel  and  Hausrucksviertel,  and  the 
of  Galicia  ceded  by  her  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus, 
three-and-twenty  years  of  war,  the  monarchy  had  gaii 
considerable  accession  of  strength,  having  obtained  in  li 
its  remote  and  unprofitable  possessions  in  the  Netherl 
territories  which  consolidated  its  power  in  Italy,  and 
it  as  great  in  extent  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Gharlei 
and  far  more  compact  and  defensible.  The  grand  d\ 
of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  were  moreover  res 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
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The  andent  German  empire  was  replaced  by  a  German 
confederation,  composed  of  tbirty-nine  states;  and  a  per- 
manent Diet,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  from  the  several 
stotes,  was  established  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  Austria 
holding  the  permanent  presidency. 


CHAPTER  VL 

From  the  Congrua  of  Vienna,  1815,  to  the  RevdutUm  of  1848. 

The  wars  which,  with  little  intermission,  filled  the  first 
three-and-twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
were  in  the  main  a  struggle  for  national  independence.  On 
their  first  invasion  of  France,  Austria  and  her  allies  declared 
their  intention  to  quell  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  to  up- 
hold the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  ;  but  having  fiuled  in 
the  attempt,  they  soon  abandoned,  tacitly  at  first,  and  after- 
wards in  express  terms,  all  pretensions  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  an  independent  state,  or  to  prescribe 
its  form  'of  government.  They  fought  against  French 
aggression,  not  for  abstract  ideas,  but  in  defence  of  their  own 
rights  and  territories.  After  the  last  fiedl  of  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, the  great  powers  of  the  continent  reverted  to  their 
original  policy,  and  constituted  themselves  the  champions  of 
the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  maintenance  of 
that  pi*inciple  ultimately  became  the  chief  object  of  the  so- 
called  Holy  Alliance  established  in  1816  between  Kussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  was  pursued  with  remarkable 
steadfastness  by  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  minister. 
Prince  Mettemich. 

The  determination  to  resist  all  demands  for  constitutional 
rightsi,  both  in  their  own  dominions  and  in  every  continental 
state,  was  then  an  afler-thought  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
who  luid  previously  made  very  Uberal  professions,  and 
apparently  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  at  Chaumont  in  1814  between  Austria,  Russia, 
England,  and  Prussia,  contained  the  following  declaration  : — 
''The  sovereigns  recognise  as  the  fundamental  piinciple  of 
the  high  compact  now  existing  between  them  the  unalterable 
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resolution,  neither  in  their  own  reciprocal  concerns,  nor  in 
their  relations  with  other  powers,  to  depart  from  the  gtncU» 
obedience  to  the  maooims  0/  poptdar  right ;  because  the  con 
stant  application  of  these  maxims  to  a  permanent  state  o 
peace  affords  the  only  effectual  guarantee  for  the  independ 
ence  of  each  separate  power,  and  the  security  of  the  whol 
confederation."  In  the  early  part  of  the  first  Congress  c 
Vienna,  Austria  declared  that  '^  the  subjects  of  every  Genua 
state  under  the  ancient  empire  possessed  rights  against  thei 
sovereign  which  had  of  late  been  disregarded,  but  that  sue 
disregard  must  be  rendered  impossible  for  the  future  : 
Prussia  deliberately  proposed  a  scheme  of  almost  the  san 
constitution,  which,  thirty  two  years  after,  was  revived  I 
the  present  king ;  and  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  00: 
curred  in  placing  on  record  a  note  (November  16,  1814), 
which  was  maintained  the  necessity  of  introducing  ui 
versally  Constitutional  Estates,  and  giving  them  a  voice 
questions  of  "  taxation,  public  expenditures,  the  redrc 
of  public  grievances,  and  general  legislation." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  leading  members  of  t 
German  Confederation  immediately  after  the  first  treaty 
Paris ;  but  the  events  of  the  hundred  days  .appear  to  ha 
produced  a  total  change  in  their  views.  When  the  Congr 
of  Vienna  resumed  its  sittings  after  that  period,  the  questi 
of  constitutional  rights  underwent  a  discussion  of  f< 
weeks,  and  the  result,  effected  chiefly  through  the  influe: 
of  Austria,  was  the  concise  expression  of  the  thirteei 
article  of  the  Confederation,  viz.  ''  A  Bepresentative  Con 
tution  shall  be  adopted  in  all  the  federative  states,*' — a  phi 
which  committed  its  authors  to  no  very  definite  issue,  an< 
which  the  true  meaning  has  been  to  this  day  a  Bubjec 
dispute.  Thenceforth  it  became  the  avowed  policy  of 
chief  sovereigns  of  Oermany  to  maint>«.in  the  rights 
dynasties  in  an  adverse  sense  to  those  of  their  8ubj< 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  resented  the  breac 
those  promises  which  had  been  so  lavishly  made  to  then 
the  general  summohs  to  the  war  of  liberation.  Disaffec 
took  the  place  of  that  enthusiastic  loyalty  with  "w^hich 
had  bled  and  suffered  for  their  native  princes  ;  the  st 
societies,  formed  with  the  concurrence  of  their  rulers,  foi 
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purpose  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  became 
ready  instruments  of  sedition  :  and  Germany  has  ever  sinoe 
bee/  possessed  by  a  revolutionary  spirit,  working  through 
hidden  ways  inscrutable  to  the  police,  compressible  only  by 
an  enormous  preponderance  of  military  force,  and  always 
ready  to  break  forth  with  devastating  violen<56  whenevfer  that 
pressure  is  removed. 

The  antagonism  thus  briefly  indicated  constitutes  the 
dominant  fact  in  the  history  of  Austria^  and  of  every  Grerman 
state,  during  the  last  forty  years.  Its  nature  is  thus  por- 
trayed by  the  philosophical  historian  Niebuhr,  as  reported  by 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  : — 

^'Europe  is  threatened  with  great  dangers,  and  with  the 
loss  of  all  that  is  noble  and  great,  by  two  opposite  but  con- 
spiring elements  of  destruction — despotism  and  revolution  ; 
both  in  their  most  mischievous  forms.  As  to  the  former, 
the  modem  state  despotism,  established  by  Louis  XIV., 
promoted  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  carried  out  to 
memorable  perfection  by  Napoleon,  and  those  governments 
which  have  adopted  his  system,  after  having  combated  its 
author,  is  more  enslaving  and  deadening  than  any  preceding 
form;  for  it  is  civilised  and  systematised,  and  besides  the 
military  force,  has  two  engines  unknown  to  the  ancient 
world  or  to  the  middle  ages.  These  are,  first,  the  modem 
state-government,  founded  upon  a  police  force,  which  has 
degenerated  into  a  gigantic  spy  system  ;  and  secondly,  a 
thoroughly  organised  and  centralised  bureaucracy,  which 
aUows  of  no  independent  will  and  action  in  the  country.  So 
likewise  modem  revolution  is  more  destructive  of  political 
life  and  the  elements  of  liberty,  than  similar  movements  in 
former  ages ;  for  it  is  a  merely  negative,  and  at  the  same 
time  systematic  reaction  against  the  ancient  regime,  of  which 
it  made  the  despotic  part  universal  by  carrying  out  uni- 
formity, and  by  autocratic  interference  in  the  name  of  the 
state ;  whereas  it  gives  no  equivalent  for  the  real,  although 
imperfect  liberties,  which  the  old  system  contained  in  the 
form  of  privileges ;  and  in  condemning  such  privileges  under 
the  sanction  of  democracy,  it  destroyed  the  basis  of  liberty 
under  the  pretext  of  sovereignty."* 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii. 
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In  the  winter  of  1819,  a  German  federative  oongiei 
assembled  at  Vienna.  In  May  of  the  following  year,  it  pn] 
lished  an  act  containing  closer  definitions  of  the  Federatii 
Act,  having  for  their  essential  objects  the  exclusion  of  tl 
various  provincial  Diets  &om  all  positive  interference  in  ti 
general  a^^rs  of  Germany,  and  an  increase  of  the  power 
the  princes  over  their  respective  Diets,  by  a  guarantee  of  8 
on  the  part  of  the  confederates. 

During  the  sitting  of  this  congress,  on  New  Year's  Di 
1820,  the  liberal  party  in  Spain  revolted  against  their  i 
grateful  sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  exercised  the  na 
fearful  tyranny  over  the  nation  that  had  remained  faith 
to  him  in  his  adversity.  This  example  was  shortly  afl 
wards  followed  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  also  dissatisj 
with  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign.  Prince  Mettera 
immediately  convoked  a  congress  at  Troppau.  The  C 
Alexander,  who  had  views  upon  the  east,  and  was  no  stran 
to  the  designs  of  the  party  who  were  preparing  a  revolui 
in  Greece  against  the  Turks,  was  at  first  unwilling  to  | 
his  consent  unconditionally  to  the  interference  of  Aust 
but  on  being,  in  1821,  informed,  to  his  great  surprise 
Prince  Mettemich,  of  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  s; 
in  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Russian  guard,  he  fit 
assented  to  all  the  measures  proposed  by  that  minister, 
new  congress,  held  at  Laibach  in  1821,  was  followed  b} 
entrance  of  the  Austrians  under  Frimont  into  Italy. 
Neapolitans  fled  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  Piedmoi 
who  unexpectedly  revolted  in  Frimont's  rear,  were,  si 
short  encounter  with  the  Austrians  under  Bubna  at  No 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  submission.  Meanwhile,  the  G 
had  risen  in  open  insurrection  against  the  long  and 
tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  but  Russia  now  no  longer  van 
openly  to  uphold  them,  and  the  influence  of  Austri 
successfully  exerted  against  them  at  the  Congress  of  V 
in  1822.  Notwithstanding  the  professedly  Christian 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  political  advanta.ges  ' 
would  accrue  to  one  at  least  of  its  members  from  th* 
version  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  revolt  of  the  Oreel 
treated  as  rebellion  against  the  legitimate  authority  < 
Porte,  and  was  strongly  discouraged.     On  the  same  gr 
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it  was  decided  that  a  French  anny  should  be  despatched  into 
Spain  to  reinstate  Ferdinand  in  his  legitimate  t3rranny,  and 
this  was  accomplished  in  1823.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of  Yerona^  pro- 
tested, in  the  name  of  his  government,  against  this  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Spain ;  the  protest  was  dis> 
r^arded,  and  Portugal  would  have  been  likewise  coerced, 
bat  for  the  landing  of  a  protecting  English  force  upon  its 
shores. 

The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in  1827,  under 
the  protection  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  was  regarded 
with  no  fevourable  eye  by  Austria;  but  she  did  not  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  other  powers,  nor  was  the 
harmony  between  her  and  Kussia  disturbed  until  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  by  the  latter  had  excited,  her  alarm.  In  1828, 
England  and  Austria  peremptorily  intervened  to  prevent  the 
impending  ieAl  of  Constantinople.  France  expressed  her 
readiness  to  waite  with  Russia,  and  to  &11  upon  the  Austrian 
rear  in  case  troops  were  sent  against  the  Russians.  Prussia^ 
however,  presented  herself  as  a  mediator,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Adrianople  in  1829,  by  which  Russia,  though 
compelled  for  the  time  to  restore  the  booty  already  seized, 
gained  some  considerable  advantages,  being  granted  possession 
of  several  of  the  most  important  mountain  ^sistnesses  and 
passes  of  Asia  Minor,  a  right  to  occupy  and  fortify  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  so  important  to  Austria,  and  a  pro- 
tectoral  authority  over  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  piratical  seizure  of  an  Austrian  trading  brig  in  1828 
oocasbned  a  petty  war  with  Morocco,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  Austrian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Satisfaction  was 
obtained,  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Gibraltar  in  1830. 

The  commotions  that  pervaded  Europe  af^r  the  French 
Bevolntion  of  1830,  affected  Austria  only  in  her  Italian 
dominions,  and  there  but  indirectly,  for  the  imperial  authority 
remained  undisputed  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 
But  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  archduke  of  Parma  were 
obliged  to  quit  those  states,  and  a  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  territory  of  the  ChurcL  An  Austrian 
army  of  18,000  men  quickly  put  down  the  insurgents,  who 
rose  again,  however,  as  soon  as^  it  was  withdrawn.    The  pope 
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again  invoked  the  aid  of  Austria,  whose  troops  entere 
Bologna  in  January,  1832,  and  established  themselves  thei 
in  garrison.  Upon  this,  the  French  immediately  sent 
force  to  occupy  Ancona,  and  for  a  while  a  renewal  of  tl 
oft-repeated  coDflict  between  Austria  and  France  on  Italii 
ground  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  Fran 
was  not  prepared  to  support  the  revolutionary  party  in  t 
pope's  dominions,  and  that  danger  passed  away.  The  Fren 
remained  for  some  yeai^  in  Ancona,  and  the  Austrians 
Bologna  and  other  towns  of  Eomagna.  This  was  the  I 
important  incident  in  the  foreign  afl^rs  of  Austria  previ< 
to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  on  the  2nd  of  Mar 
1835,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  wl 
reign  of  his  successor,  the  care  of  the  government  ^ 
directed  with  assiduity,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  succ 
towarcU  improvemente  Ib  the  indostrkl  resooroes  of 
empire.  Two  great  companies  were  formed  for  the  cone 
of  steam  navigation,  the  one  operating  from  linz  on 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  other,  the  Austrian  Uo 
effecting  communication  between  Triest  and  Egypt,  j 
Minor  and  Constantinople.  The  state  planned  a  net-v 
of  railways,  extending  over  the  whole  empire,  and  under 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Triest  to  the  Saxon 
Prussian  frontiers.  A  private  company  began  the  rail 
from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  being  favoured  with  extraordi 
aid  from  the  government,  was  enabled  to  complete 
colossal  viaduct  across  the  lagunes,  connecting  "Venice 
the  main  land.  Other  important  undertakings,  supp< 
by  private  capital,  are,  the  railway  from  Debreczin  to  I 
and  the  noble  chain-bridge  over  the  Danube  betw^een  ] 
and  Buda.  But  the  solicitude  of  the  Austrian  go 
ment  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  was  in  a 
degree  neutralised  by  the  erroneous  policy  w^hicli  a 
prohibited  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  com 
and  even  between  Austria  and  Hxmgary.  In  1838,  lio^ 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  A.ustrii 
England,  by  which  the  Danube  was  freely  opened  to  I 
vessels  as  far  as  Galatz,  and  all  British  ports^  including 
and  Gibraltar,  as  freely  to  Austrian  vessels. 
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The  Emperor  Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  whose  accession  occasioned  no  change  in  the  political  or 
administratiye  system  of  the  empire.  Incapacitated,  by 
physical  and  mental  infirmity,  from  labouring  as  his  father 
had  done  in  the  business  of  the  state,  the  new  monarch  left 
to  Prince  Metternich  a  much  more  unrestricted  power  than 
that  minister  had  wielded  in  the  preceding  reigu.  One  happy 
effect  of  this  circumstance  was  seen  in  the  general  amnesty 
grauted  to  political  offenders  on  the  occasion  of  Ferdinand's 
coronation  in  Milan,  in  1838.  Perfectly  in  unison  as  Francis 
and  Metternich  had  always  been  as  to  their  political  views, 
no  two  men  were  ever  more  unlike  in.  the  disposition  they 
evinced  towards  offenders  against  their  common  system.  The 
homely  good-nature  of  "  Father  Francis,"  as  his  petted 
Viennese  delighted  to  call  him,  gave  place  to  barbarous  vin- 
dictiveness  against  all  who  sinned  against  his  political  creed. 
The  larger  mind  of  the  minister  was  incapable  of  this 
^naticiam.  He  was  averse  to  all  extreme  measures,  and 
particularly  opposed  to  shedding  human  blood.  No  political 
executions  ever  took  place  at  his  instance.  Francis  himself 
has  been  heard  to  say,  **  In  pardoning,  I  am  a  bad  Christian; 
it  is  too  hard  for  me;  Metternich  is  much  more  com- 
passionate." 

Once  only  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  did 
the  foreign  relations  of  Austria  assume  a  threatening  appear- 
ance. War  had  broken  out,  in  1839,  between  the  Sultan  oi 
Turkey  and  his  powerful  vassal,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  whose 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  and  over- 
ran Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
empire.  The  five  powers — England,  France,  Eussia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria — interfered.  While  their  envoys  consulted  in 
London,  the  French  and  English  fleets  cruised  in  the  Levant 
to  keep  the  truce.  The  case  was  now  much  perplexed  by 
the  Turkish  admiral  having  carried  his  ships  to  Alexandria, 
and  pnt  them  into  the  power  of  the  Pasha.  A  strong  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  the  French  government  encou- 
i^ed  the  Pasha  to  retain  this  fleet,  when  he  would  otherwise 
We  given  it  up.  The  four  other  powers  demanded  its  sur- 
render by  a  certain  day,  and  this  not  having  been  done,  they 
signed  a  convention  on  the  15th  of  July,  to  the  exclusion  of 
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France.  That  power  was  jealous,  and  remonstrated  tliroi 
her  minister,  M.  Guizot ;  and  war  seemed  imminent 
Europe.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  was  to  extinguish 
war  in  the  Levant  by  a  sudden  blow  before  the  confllagral 
spread  &rther ;  and  this  was  done  by  the  British  fleet,  ai 
by  a  few  Austrian  ships.  They  blockaded  Alexandria 
the  Syrian  ports ;  and  in  September  they  bombaj 
Beyrout.  The  Egyptians  lost  ground  everywhere ;  ant 
November  Acre  fell  before  the  attacks  of  the  allied  squadi 
Jerusalem  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Porte ;  and 
Egyptians  had  no  other  hope  than  that  of  getting  back  t< 
Nile  with  the  remnant  of  their  force :  Mohammed  AI 
livered  up  the  Turkish  fleet,  resigned  his  pretensioi 
Sjrria,  and  in  return  received  the  firman,  which  gav< 
dominion  of  Egypt  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  A  chan 
ministry  took  place  in  France,  and  peace  was  preserved 
The  province  of  Galicia  began  early  in  the  new  rei 
occasion  uneasiness  to  the  government.  The  Congr< 
Vienna  had  constituted  the  city  of  Ci-acow  an  indepei 
republic — a  futile  representative  of  that  Polish  natioi 
which  had  once  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Blaci 
After  the  &ilure  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1831  aj 
Russia^  Cracow  became  the  focus  of  fresh  conspiraxs 
put  an  end  to  which,  the  city  was  occupied  by  a  mixed 
of  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians ;  the  two  forme] 
soon  withdrawn,  but  the  latter  remained  until  1840. 
they  also  had  retired,  the  Polish  propaganda  was  rene^we 
considerable  effect.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Gal 
1846,  when  the  scantiness  of  the  Austrian  military  f. 
the  province  seemed  to  promise  it  success.  It  fiedled 
ever,  as  all  previous  efforts  of  the  Polish  patriots  had 
because  it  rested  on  no  basis  of  popular  sympathy 
nationality  for  which  they  contended  had  ever  been 
oligarchical  pattern,  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  the  inid< 
lower  classes.  The  Galician  peasants  had  no  mind, 
change  the  yoke  of  Austria,  which  pressed  lightly  upo 
for  the  feudial  oppression  of  the  Polish  nobles.  They 
upon  the  insurgents,  and  slew  or  took  them  prison 
police  inciting  them  to  the  work,  by  publicly  offering  a 
of  five  florins  for  every  suspected  person  delivered  up  1 
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idiye  or  dead.  Thus  the  agents  of  a  ciyilized  goyemment 
became  the  avowed  instigators  of  an  inhvim&VL  jacquerie,  Tho 
lioases  of  the  landed  proprietors  were  sacked  by  the  peasants^ 
thdr  inmates  were  tortured  and  murdered,  and  bloody 
anarchy  raged  throughout  the  land  in  the  prostituted  name 
of  loyalty.  The  Austrian  troops  at  last  restored  order;  but 
Szela^  the  leader  of  the  sanguinary  marauders,  was  thanked 
and  highly  rewarded  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  same  year  the  three  protecting  powers,  Austria^ 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  ignoring 
the  rights  of  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  to 
concern  themselves  about  the  &te  of  the  republic,  they 
announced  that  its  independence  was  annulled,  and  that  the 
city  and  territory  of  Cracow  were  annexed  to,  and  for  ever 
incorporated  with,  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

From  this  time  forth  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe 
became  more  and  more  loaded  with  the  presages  of  the 
storm  that  burst  in  1848.     It  was  the  Italian  quarter  of  the 
borizon  that  first  attracted  the  anxious  gaze  of  statesmen. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  final  settlement  of 
Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna^  Austria  exercised  a  per- 
emptory control  over  the  affairs  of  all  Italy.     From  every 
sovereign  of  that  country  she  exacted  the  strictest  main- 
tenance of   the   established  order  of   things  in  his   own 
dominions;  and  hence  she  became  for  all  Italian  malcontents 
tbe  object  of  their  supreme  enmity,  the  common  cause  to 
which  they  ascribed  all  their  political  anS  social  grievances. 
Agreeing  in  little  else,  they  were  unanimous  in  hating  their 
northern  masters ;  and  gradually  this  communion  in  hatred 
led  them  to  fix  their  desires  also  upon  one  common  object, 
the  achievement  of  Italian  nationality.     But  they  looked 
upon  Austria  with  no  less  dread  than  aversion,  and  plainly 
acknowledged  to  themselves  the  impossibility  of  coping  with 
her  in  arms.    They  busied  themselves  only  with  conspiracies 
to  harass  and  annoy  the  Italian  sovereigns,  her  subordinates. 
I'lhiring  these  last  thirty  years,"  says  one  of  the  most 
judicious  Italian  writers  of  the  present  day,*  "  the  Italians 
liad  only  been  feeling  their  way.    They  cared  very  little,  and 

*  Mariotti,  Italy  in  1848. 
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understood  even  less,  about  the  representative  forms  of 
Transalpine  freedom.  The  thorn  in  their  side  was  pkiiuly 
the  foreigner.  They  tried  him  by  indirect  attacks,  by  a 
feint  upon  the  Bourbon,  or  the  Pope,  at  Naples,  at  Koifie,  at 
Turin.  Before  they  were  &ir\j  on  their  guard,  down  he 
came  upon  them ;  and  this  ubiquity  of  the  Austrian^  this 
promptness  and  decision  of  his  movements,  this  omnipresence 
and  omnipotence,  ought,  if  anything,  to  have,  as  it  actually 
had,  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  question  and  identifying 
Italian  interests." 

Ever  preluding  a  levy  of  bucklers  against  Austria,  bui 
ever  indefinitely  postponing  the  moment  of  action,  Italy  wa* 
prematurely  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations  by 
the  fair-seeming  but  fallacious  (^portunity  of  1848.  Shortly 
before  that  period,  the  Italians  had  become  conscious  from 
fatal  experience  of  the  total  inefficiency  of  secret  conspiracies 
and  violent  measures,  and  they  had  adopted  a  more  cautious 
and  discreet  policy,  the  watchword  of  which  was  "con- 
ciliation, union,  and  moral  force."  This  change  of  conduct 
led  to  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  the  first 
example  of  which  was  given  by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia, 
to  whom  the  foreign  yoke  was  even  more  galling  than  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  Some  trivial  differences  with  the 
imperial  government  in  184G,  on  the  subject  of  railways, 
and  about  some  matters  of  custom  and  finance,  afforded  him 
a  pretext  for  repudiating  the  dictation  of  Austiia,  and 
assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
This  beginning  was  dexterously  improved  by  the  leaders  of 
the  national  party,  and  three  more  of  the  principal  Italian 
monarchs — ^the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  the  pope,  and  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies — ^were  brought  by  clever  manage- 
ment to  adopt,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  a  course  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  their  imperial  protector. 

Italy  was  now  fairly  launched  in  what  was  vaguely  called 
"  the  way  of  progress,"  and  which  simply  meant,  rebellion 
against  Austria.  A  peculiar  significance  was  attached  to  the 
mustering  of  the  Italians  in  literary  and  scientific  associations. 
A  trade  and  customs'  union  was  largely  discussed,  and  was 
finally  concluded  at  Turin  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1847. 
After  the  accession  of  Naples,  it  seemed  an  easy  step  to  con- 
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vert  that  merely  coznBiercial  agreement  into  a  politicaV  com- 
pact, an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ;  bat  this  was  not 
attempted  until  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  April  and 
May,  1848^  when  it  was  too  late. 

Austria  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  these  tokens ;  she 
Resolved  to  surprise  the  Italians  in  the  midst  of  their  too- 
leisurely  deliberations ;  but  in  the  execution  of  that  purpose, 
she  foi^ot  her  usual  discretion,  and  made  a  false  move,  which 
she  was  constrained  to  retract  with  discredit.  She  struck 
the  first  blow  and  failed.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  pope's 
decree  of  July  6,  1847,  for  the  organization  of  a  civic  guard, 
the  Austrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Ferrara  marched 
into  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  it.  Against  this 
violation  of  his  territory,  the  pope  protested  in  what  the 
friends  of  Austria  called  at  the  time  ''unusual  and  in- 
temperate language,**  but  the  act  which  had  provoked  it  was 
condemned  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  Austria  felt  the 
expediency  of  amicably  revoking  the  step  she  had  taken,  and 
withdrawing  her  troops  within  the  citadel*  She  had  put 
herself  so  palpably  in  the  wrong  on  her  first  aggression,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  her  to  venture  soon  upon  another 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  so  conscious  was  she  of  her 
Mae  position,  that  she  tacitly  abdicated  the  high  protectorate 
she  had  been  used  to  exercise  over  the  minor  Italian  states, 
and  even  refused  the  benefit  of  her  advice  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Liucca  and  Tuscany  in  their  perplexities.  It  was  fortunate 
for  her  that  she  had  not  to  do  with  a  pope  like  Julius  II.  to 
head  a  national  crusade,  which  would  have  leagued  all  Italy 
against  her.  As  it  was,  she  was  compelled  to  endure,  at  the 
hands  of  Pius  IX.  and  his  minister.  Cardinal  Ferretti,  a  flat 
and  harsh  refusal  of  a  free  passage  to  the  troops  she  con- 
templated sending  to  the  succour  of  her  Neapolitan  ally. 
Never  was  Austrian  infiuence  in  Italian  a&irs  at  a  lower 


*  "  It  was  the  dread  of  innovation  that  prompted  the  occupation  of 
Ferrara, — a  measure  in  our  opinion  precipitate  and  impolitic ;  the 
dominions  of  the  pope  should  have  been  held  sacred  from  invasion  ;  aiid 
the  pretences,  too,  by  which  the  measure  is  excused,  are  most  frivolous." 
— Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1847.  "  Had  the  pope  declared  war  on 
Austria  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Ferrara,  a  pretext  had  at  least 
been  afforded." — Ihid,  June,  1848. 
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ebb  since  tbe  ooronatioii  of  Charles  Y.  in  1530.  Modena 
and  Parma  alone  adhered  to  her  unreservedlj ;  even  Naples 
was  wavering  in  its  attachment. 

"Up  to  the  very  opening  of  the  year  1848,  the  Italians 
had  proved  themselves  tolerably  shrewd  and  skilful  tacticians. 
They  had  won  their  ground  upon  the  enemy  without  afford- 
ing him  an  opportunity — ^a  good  reason  at  least — for  un- 
sheathing his  sword.     They  had  fairly  kept  on  their  own 
ground ;  given  no  alarm  to  the  anxious  guardians  of  European 
order.     They  had  in  fact  listened  to  them ;  to  a  certain 
extent,  acted  by  their  advice.*'  *     Lord  Falmerston  displayed 
great   zeal    for    the    independence    of   the   Italian   states, 
frequently  remonstrated  on  their  behalf  with  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  encouraged  the  Italian  princes  to  adopt  reform  as 
a  preventive  against  revolution,  and  gave  his  unflinching 
support  to   Sardinia  up  to   the    declaration  of  hostilities 
against  Austria.      Lord   Minto,   the  fietther- in-law   of   the 
!^glish  premier,   and  himself  a  minister,  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  aid  the  Italians  with  his  counsels  in  the  pro- 
secution of   their  "bloodless  revolution."     The  policy  of 
France  towards  Italy  during  the  years   1846  and  1847, 
agreed  in  the  main  with  that  of  England.     Thus  everything 
favoured  the  hopes  of  the  Italians,  and  tended  to  make 
Austria's  position  in  the  peninsula  increasingly  precarious. 
But  that  condition  of  things  was  reversed  in  a  most  un- 
expected manner.      Events  which   portended  nothing  less 
than  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  proved  the 
means  of  consolidating  its  power  and  restoring  its  lost  in- 
fluence.    "  All  the  Italians  wanted  was  time,  and  this  was 
not  given  them.     The  success  of  their  enterprise  rested  on 
their  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  its  difficulties,  and 
fortune  made  it  appear  portentously  easy."   The  tem*ptation 
offered  by  the  Vienna  catastrophe  of*  March,  1848,  lured  the 
Italian  patriots  to  their  ruin. 

*  Mariotti 


^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Bevclution  (^  1848,  from.  Maarck  to  Septemhar, 

The  revolution  in  Yienna  began  on  the  13tli  of  March, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  States  for  Lower  Austria. 
The  business  of  the  day  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half 
an  hour,  when  a  mob,  headed  by  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sitj,  forced  their  way  into  the  hall,  clamouring  for  reform. 
The  members  of  the  assembly  at  once  concurred  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  populace,  and  agreed  to  march  at  its  head  to 
the  palace,  where  a  cabinet  council  had  meanwhile  been 
summoned.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  this  strange  pro- 
cession set  out,  and  at  four  o'clock  it  had  not  yet  returned  with 
an  answer.  The  people  became  exasperated  by  this  delay ; 
the  students  harangued  them,  and  the  tumult  increased  con- 
tinually. The  young  Archduke  Albert,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  attempted  to  disperse  the  mob  by  force  ;  but  he  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  street  warfare,  and  his  measures 
were  so  injudicious  as  only  to  augment  the  confusion,  and 
<lisspiTit  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  out  but  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  insult.  No  fighting  took  place,  but 
a  few  shots  were  fired  here  and  there,  and  about  fifteen 
people  were  killed  either  by  the  bullets  of  the  soldiers  or  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  Further  violence  was  for  the 
moment  prevented  by  the  announcement  that  Prince  Met- 
temich  had  resigned,  that  the  emperor  had  acceded  to  the 
popular  demands,  and  had  confided  the  keeping  of  the  city 
to  the  students  and  citizens,  who  were  all  to  receive  arms. 
Two  days  afterwards  an  imperial  patent  was  issued  which 
embraced  all  the  great  concessions  of  liberty  of  the  press,  a 
national  guard,  and  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  with  a  view  to  the  Constitution  of  Austria. 

^e  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  of  March  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing months,  since  they  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
J^wrative  at  the  end  -of  this  volume.  On  the  25th  of  April, 
■°ftron  PUlersdorff,  the  new  minister  for  the  home  depart- 
Daent,  promulgated  a  complete  constitution  on  the  Belgian 

nxodel,  which  of  course  superseded  the  regular  convocation 
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of  the  states  promised  on  the  15th  of  Mai*ch.  This  con- 
stitution existed  for  just  twenty  days,  and  perished  in  a 
street  riot.  On  the  16th  of  May  another  imperial  procla- 
mation was  issued,  convoking  a  constituent  assembly,  which 
was  to  consist  of  but  one  chamber ;  and  thus  just  two  months 
had  sufficed  to  bring  the  empire  from  the  system  of  Prince 
Mettemich  to  the  verge  of  a  Convention.  On  the  ^me  day, 
the  emperor  and  his  Wuly  secretly  qiutted  the  capital  and 
retired  to  Innspruck.  The  ministers  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Vienna  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  messen- 
gers were  despatched  with  the  most  pressing  entreaties  to 
recall  the  fugitives,  who  obstinately  rejected  all  such  over- 
tures. Another  insurrection  took  place  in  Vienna  on  the 
25th  of  May,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  three  regiments 
were  to  enter  the  city  at  night.  Barricades  were  erected, 
but  there  was  no  fighting,  for  the  government  purchased 
another  instalment  of  repose  by  an  abject  concession ;  and 
the  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  "  committee  of  citizens, 
national  guards,  and  students  of  Vienna,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  people."  From  that  moment  the  whole  power  in  Vienna 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  body,  which  was  expressly  declared 
to  be  independent  of  any  other  authority. 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  proclamation  appeared,  by  which 
the  Archduke  John  was  appointed  the  full  representative  or 
Alter  Ego  of  the  emperor,  not  only  for  the  opening  of  the 
Diet,  but  for  all  the  business  of  government.  Besides  this 
weighty  task,  others  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  each  of 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  employ  the  whole  time  and 
energy  of  a  younger  man.  He  was  to  represent  the  sovereign 
in  Vienna ;  he  was  to  mediate  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Croatians,  already  on  the  brink  of  war ;  and,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  he  was  elected  vicegerent  of  the  Grermanic  empire, 
in  the  two  former  capacities  his  exertions  were  without 
result,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  withdrew  altogether  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  still  rendered  an  important  service  to 
Austrian  interests,  by  maintaining  that  counterpoise  against 
the  growing  ascendancy  of  Prussia,  which  Austria  had,  at 
that  time,  no .  other  means  of  supporting  in  the  councils  of 
Germany*    In  consequence  of  these  engagements,  the  formal 
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opening  of  the  Diet  was  postponed  until  the  22nd  of  July. 
The  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital  on  the  12th  of  August. 

In  Bohemia  the  revolatiou  ran  a  vehement,  but  very  brief 
course.  The  Czechs,  or  Bohemians  of  the  indigenous  race, 
had  long  nurtured  hopes  of  seeing  the  Austrian  empire 
transformed  into  a  great  Sclavonic  confederacy,  from  which 
the  alien  races  should  be  excluded,  br  in  which  they  should 
hold  a  position  corresponding  to  their  numerical  inferiority. 
In  March,  a  deputation  from  Prague  presented  a  petition  to 
the  emperor,  demanding  popular  representation  on  the 
broadest  basis,  and  a  responsible  Bohemian  ministry  residing 
in  Prague.  This  was  granted  on  the  8th  of  April.  The 
next  step  of  the  Czech  leaders  was  to  call  upon  all  the 
Sclavonian  provinces  of  the  empire,  "  to  appear  by  their 
representatives  on  the  31st  of  May  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Prague,  to  take  counsel  for  the  interests  of  their  race,  and 
especially  to  counteract  the  absorbing  influence  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  about  to  meet  in  Frankfort."  Three  hundred 
deputies  assembled  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  as  if  the  more 
to  exasperate  the  Germans,  the  opening  of  the  congress  was 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment in  Prague,  the  pretext  for  which  had  been  furnished 
1>7  the  events  of  the  26th  of  May,  which  seemed  to  show 
tLat  the  Viennese  ministry  were  captives  in  the  hands  of 
insurgents.  On  this  ground  the  burgrave,  Count  Leo  Thun, 
created  a  council  of  regency  in  direct  correspondence  with 
the  emperor.  Of  the  thirteen  members  of  this  government, 
two  only  were  Germans. 

0])ened(m  the  2nd  of  June,  the  congress  was  abruptly 
closed  on  the  I2tlL  The  "Viennese  government  could  not 
pardon  the  slight  put  upon  it  by  the  provisional  government 
of  Bohemia^  and  it  declared  that  body  to  be  illegal,  and  its 
acts  null  and  void.  This  challenge  was  answered,  as  pro- 
bably it  was  intended  that  it  should  be,  by  an  insurrection 
vhich  raged  for  five  days,  ending  on  the  17th  of  June  ;  nor 
^^aa  it  put  down  until  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  Austrian 
commander,  had  bombarded  the  town  from  the  adjacent 
l^eightfl^  and  laid  much  of  it  in  ruins.  Prague  relapsed  into 
its  former  state  of  .dependence  on  Vienna ;  the  Sclavonic  con- 
P^»  was  dispersed ;  and  even  the  Bohemian  Diet,  which  was 
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to  have  opened  on  the  18th  of  June,  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  tranquiUity  of  Prague  was  never  afterwards 
disturbed ;  and  in  the  subsequent  debates  of  the  Diet  at 
Yienna  and  Kremsier,  the  Bohemian  party  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  right,  or  conservative  section  of  the  chamber. 

On  the  15th  of  March  the  king  of  Himgary  received  a 
deputation  of  250  Hungarian  gentlemen,  headed  by  the 
PiJatine,  Archduke  Stephen,  and  bearing  an  address  voted 
by  the  Diet  then  sitting  in  Presburg.  Dismissed  from  the 
monarch's  presence  with  a  full  assent  to  their  requests,  the 
deputation  returned  home;  and  so  energetically  did  the 
Diet  avail  itself  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it,  that  in  less 
than  a  month  all  the  reforms  of  the  liberal  party  passed  into 
law  by  common  consent,  and  the  improved  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  was  established.  Instead  of  the  Aulic  Chancery, 
a  responsible  ministry  for  Hungary  was  instituted  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Louis  Batthyany,  with  Kossuth  in  the 
department  of  finance.  All  classes  and  races  throughout 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Sclavonia^  and  Croatia,  were  equalized 
before  the  law ;  and  universal  religious  toleration  was  decreed, 
with  one  exception  in  £%vour  of  the  Boman  Catholic  province 
of  Croatia,  whose  former  law,  forbidding  Protestants  to  settle 
in  that  country,  was  sufiered  to  remain  unaltered.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished.  The  national  guard 
was  established.  A  general  taxation  was  introduced.  The 
mode  of  election  was  improved.  The  robot  or  labour  service 
due  by  the  peasantry  to  their  landlords  was  abolished;  the 
former  were  made  free  proprietors  of  the  land  they  had 
held  as  hereditary  tenants,  and  the  latter  were  to  be 
indemnified  by  the  nation.  Lastly,  the  union  of  Transyl- 
vania with  Hungary  was  mutually  decreed;  and,  on  the 
11th  of  April,  the  king  came  down  in  person  and  ratified 
all  these  laws  by  oath.  The  Diet  was  then  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  summoned  to  meet  at  Pesth  in  July. 

With  unbounded  satisfaction  the  Hungarians  regarded  the 
happy  destinies  thus  apparently  secured  to  them ;  but  now 
new  difficulties  arose  out  of  those  animosities  of  race  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  immemorial  policy  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg,  and  which  the  Hungarian  government  took  no 
adequate  pains  to  allay.     Not  one  of  the  CioatiaD  leaders 
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was  admitted  into  the  ministry,  or  into  anj  of  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  This  alone  would  have  served  to  qnench  the 
movement  which  had  hegun  in  Croatia  in  imion  with  that 
of  Hungary.  Austrian  intrigue  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself 
of  this  and  other  errors.  Croats,  Servians,  and  Wallachs 
were  incited  by  delusive  promises,  by  hopes  of  plunder,  and 
by  the  instigations  of  their  Greek  and  Bomish  priests  in 
Viennese  pay,  to  wage  civil  war  in  defence  of  their  emperor 
and  their  religion,  both  which  they  were  assured  were 
threatened  by  the  rebellious  and  heretical  Hungarians. 
Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  openly  organised  a  revolt 
against  the  lawfully  constituted  government  of  Hungary. 
He  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  emperor  at  Inn- 
spruck  to  account  for  his  conduct,  and  on  his  refusal  to  obey 
the  summons,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  on  the  10th  of 
Jime,  by  which  the  contumacious  Ban  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  exhorted  to  raise  an  army 
against  him.  The  king,  however,  always  avoided  giving  his 
final  sanction  to  the  bills  passed  for  that  purpose.  Mean- 
while, Eadetzki  had  defeated  Charles  Albert.  Jellachich 
threw  off  the  mask  which  his  countrymen  alone  had  been 
too  hlind  to  penetrate,  and  announced  to  Batthyany  that 
there  should  be  no  peace  until  a  ministry  at  Vienna  ruled 
over  Hungary. 

The  new  diet  was  opened  at  Pesth  on  the  5th  of  July  by 
the  Palatine,  Archduke  Stephen,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty 
King  Ferdinand  Y.  The  language  in  which  he  condemned 
the  Croat  insurrection  was  unequivocal.  "The  king,"  he 
said,  "afber  having  spontaneously  sanctioned  the  laws  voted 
|>y  the  Diet,  has  seen  with  grief  that  the  agitators,  especially 
in  Croatia,  have  excited  the  inhabitants  of  diflferent  creeds 
and  languages  against  each  other.  By  harassing  them  with 
false  rumours  and  idle  terrors,  they  have  been  driven  to 
resist  laws  which,  they  assumed,  were  not  the  free  expression 
of  his  majesty's  will  Some  have  gone  fiirther,  and  have 
Jiverred  that  their  resistance  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
^yal  house,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
^68ty.  His  majesty  scorns  such  insinuations.  The  king 
and  his  royal  family  will  at  aU  times  respect  the  laws  and 
protect  the  liberties  granted  to  his  people." 
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So  Spoke  publicly  the  emperor's  Irinsman  and  representa* 
tive,  his  Alter  Ego.  But  in  a  letter  to  Vienna^  dated 
March  24,  1848,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  days  after  the  grant  of 
a  separate  ministry,  this  same  person  is  found  to  have  sug- 
gested three  modes  of  destroying  the  Hungarian  constitution  : 
either  to  excite  the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  as  in 
Galicia^  and  stand  by  whilst  the  parties  slaughtered  each 
other;  or  to  tamper  with  Batthyany's  honesty;  or  to  invade 
and  overpower  Hungary  by  militajy  force.  A  copy  of  this 
letter,  in  the  archduke's  hand-writing,  was  afterwards  found 
among  his  papers  when  he  fled  from  Pesth,  and  was  officially 
published  with  all  the  necessary  verifications.  The  Austrians 
have  not  ventured  to  deny  its  authenticity. 

In  September,  as  the  king  would  neither  allow  troops  to 
be  raised  in  Hungary,  nor  the  Hungarian  regiments  to  be 
recalled  from  Italy  for  home  defence,  a  Hungarian  deputation 
was  sent  to  the  Austrian  Diet,  but  it  was  refused  admittance 
by  aid  of  the  Sclavonic  party.  On  the  2nd  of  that  month, 
Latour,  Austrian  minister  at  war,  solemnly  disavowed  in  the 
Diet  any  connection  with  Jellachich's  movement ;  yet  two 
days  later,  a  royal  ordinance  (officially  published  in  Croatia 
only),  reinstated  Jellachich  in  all  his  dignities  :  and  he  soon 
afterwards  crossed  the  Drave  to  invade  Hungary,  with  a  w^ell- 
appointed  army,  65,000  strong.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Palatine,  the  Archduke  Stephen,  as  supreme  captain  of  all 
troops  in  Hungary,  to  ^ead  the  army  against  Jellachich.  Se 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Balaton,  there  re- 
viewed the  troops,  and  then  fled  to  Vienna  without  com- 
municating with  the  parliament.  In  this  position,  and  as 
Jellachich  openly  showed  the  king's  commission,  Batthyany 
felt  compelled  to  resign,  since  he  knew  not  how  to  act  by  the 
king's  command  against  the  king's  command.  No  sucoessor 
was  appointed,  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  had  no  choice  but  to 
form  a  Committee  for  National  Defence.  To  embarrass  them 
in  this,  the  king  re-opened  a  negotiation  with  Batthyany 
(September  14),  but  still  eluded  any  practical  result  by 
refusing  to  put  down  Jellachich.  Meanwhile  (September  16) 
despatches  were  intercepted,  in  which  Jellachich  thanked 
Latour  for  supplies  of  money  and  material  of  war.  Tho 
Hungarian  Diet  published  them  officially,  and  distribute<l 
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them  by  thousands.  But  Hungary  was  still  unarmed,  and 
Jellacliich  was  burning,  plundering,  slaughtering.  Some 
idea  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops  and  their  auxiliaries  may 
be  formed  from  the  &ct,  that  Mr.  Eonblanque,  the  British 
consul-general  at  Belgrave,  in  Turkish  Servia,  where  their 
plunder  was  disposed  of,  was  obliged  to  complain  to  the 
prince  of  Servia  of  the  disgusting  spectacle  offered  in  the 
market-place,  where  rings,  still  attached  to  the  dissevered 
ears  and  fingers  of  women,  were  exhibited  for  sale,  like  fruits 
called  with  the  leaf  to  render  them  more  tempting. 

The  next  move  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  professedly 
with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  was 
to  appoint  Count  Lamberg  to  take  the  command  of  the 
whole  kingdom  and  its  contending  forces ;  a  step,  it  has  been 
aptly  said,  about  as  hopeful  and  judicious  as  if  Charles  I.  of 
England  had  appointed  a  generalissimo  over  the  royal  and 
parliamentary  armies  of  his  early  wars,  in  the  expectation  of 
stopping  the  civil  conflict  by  the  simple  issue  of  that  com- 
mission. The  Hungarian  Diet  immediately  declared  Lam- 
berg's  appointment  illegal,  and  himself  a  traitor  if  he 
attempted  to  act  upon  it.  He  persisted  however,  and,  being 
recognised  as  he  crossed  the  bridge  at  Pesth,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  infuriated  populace. 

By  this  time  Kossuth's  eloquence  had  assembled  masses  of 
volunteers,  who,  with  the  aid  of  only  3,000  regular  troops, 
met  and  repulsed  Jellachich  at  Siikoro  (Sept.  29),  and 
chased  him  out  of  their  country.  His  rearguard  of  12,000 
men,  under  Generals  PhilHpovitch  and  Roth,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  twelve  days  afterwards,  and  6,000  more  were 
destroyed  by  the  Hungarian  levies  at  Kanischa. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Zonibardo'Venetim  PTar.— 1848-1849. 

Nowhere  in  Italy  was  hatred  to  the  Austrian  more 
intense  or  more  universally  cherished  than  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  Its  people  have  published  a  long  list  of 
grievances  in  justification  of  that  feeling.    The  panegyrists  of 
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Austria^  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  her  administration 
'<  was  more  jnst  and  impartial,  more  provident ;  above  all 
things  more  passionless  than  that  of  any  of  the  so-called 
independent  Italian  governments  ;**  and  they  accuse  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice  of  gross  ingratitude  and  blindness  to  their 
own  interests,  in  their  relations  with  a  paternal  government, 
which  treated  them  with  such  peculiar  favour  as  excited  the 
keenest  jealousy  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  With- 
out entering  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy^  it  is  enough 
for  our  present  purposes  to  accept  the  cardinal  fact  alleged 
by  the  disputants  on  both  sides — ^namely,  that  the  Italiaii 
subjects  of  the  empire  hated  its  yoke.  They  hated  it  above 
all  things  because  it  was  a  foreign  yoke,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  they  would  have  hated  it,  however  slightly  it  had 
pressed  their  necka  Any  uliment  would  have  sufficed  to 
Ldthe  rancour  of  their  pLion;  but  three  things  especiaUy 
contributed  to  keep  it  fresh  in  their  souls  :  these  were,  the 
swarms  of  Germans,  Slavonians,  and  Tyrolese,  who  filled  all 
civil  offices  to  the  exclusion  of  native  functionaries,  the  very 
judges  being  often  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  discharging  their  office  through  interpreters ; 
and  secondly  and  thirdly,  those  two  main  evils,  for  which 
Napoleon's  rule  had  been  held  up  to  universal  execration, 
— ^the  inquisitional  police  and  the  conscription. 

The  dread  of  Austria's  power  was  stronger  even  than  the 
hatred  she  inspired,  and  neither  in  Lombardy  nor  Venetia 
did  any  politick  outbreak  occur  from  1814  to  1848;  but 
when  the  new  system  of  *'  legal  resistance"  came  in  vogue 
throughout  the  peninsula^  it  was  adopted  in  those  provinces 
also,  and  prosecuted  with  great  spirit.  For  two  years  Italy 
had  fought  with  no  other  weapons  than  shouts  of  *'  Yiva 
Pio  Nono  !**  the  Lombards  caught  up  the  strain,  they  had 
a  '  Pope's  Hymn,'  which  did  duty  instead  of  a  Ma/rseillaise. 
With  this  they  greeted  their  new  pastor.  Archbishop 
Romilli,  on  his  solemn  entrance  into  his  dipcese  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1847.  The  appointment  of  an  Italian,  after 
the  decease  of  a  German  preLate,  was  hailed  as  a  return  to 
national  principles.  Austria  was  here  forced  to  depart  from 
that  system  of  denationalization,  which  had  included  the 
very  clergy.  Bomilli  was  an  Italian,  and  came  in  the  name 
of  the  Italian  pontiffi     The  rejoicings,  renewed  on  the  8th, 
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and  assoming  a  cliaracter  of  political  demonstration  that 
could  not  be  overlooked,  led  to  the  first  bloody  collision. 
Kemonstrances  of  a  strictly  legal  kind  followed.  Lombardy, 
like  most  provinces  of  the  empire,  had  a  **  constitution,** 
granted  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  grounded  upon  old 
local  institutions.  It  had,  however,  been  suffered  to  hil  into 
almost  total  desuetude ;  partly  owing  to  the  abuses  and 
encroachments  of  the  omnipotent  police ;  partly,  also,  owing 
to  the  indifference  or  stubbornness  of  the  people,  always 
determined  "  to  spurn  Austria  and  her  gifts,*'  always  re- 
reluctant  to  incur  the  charge  of  complicity  with  her  govern- 
ment even  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  sacred  duties.  But 
now,  a  recourse  to  these  national  forms  such  as  they  were, 
suited  the  peculiar  mood  of  the  patriots  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  country  was  astir  with  municipal  meetings,  commis- 
sions, &Ct  whose  ostensible  aim  was  merely  to  put  into 
operation  the  constitution  of  1816,  and  see  how  far  Austria 
could  be  made  amenable  to  her  own  laws  and  compacts.  In 
Venice,  Daniele  Manin,  an  advocate,  and  Nicolo  Tommaseo, 
a  literary  man,  thought  they  could  find,  in  the  letter  of  that 
constitution,  a  sanction  for  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Manin 
presented  a  petition  to  that  effect  in  December,  1847,  and 
Tommaseo  read  a  paper  to  the  same  purpose  before  the 
Athenseum ;  both  of  ihem  were  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison  in  the  following  month. 

The  Austrians,  at  this  critical  moment,  were  still  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  their  blunder  and  discomfiture  at  Eerrara ; 
and,  with  a  fatality  common  enough  in  private  life,  they  fell 
from  one  error  into  another.  They  lost  their  temper  just 
when  they  had  most  need  of  it, — ^lost  the  very  quality  by 
which  they  had,  until  then,  prevailed  over  the  more  hasty 
and  mercurial  Italians.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
severed with  growing  zeal  and  complete  unanimity  on  their 
peaceful  line  of  policy,  and  soon  found  means  to  make  it  tell 
upon  the  government  on  its  most  vulnerable  side.  Calling 
to  mind  that  the  Americans  had  begun  their  successfrd 
struggle  for  independence  by  abstaining  from  the  consump- 
tion of  excisable  articles,  the  Lombards,  one  and  all,  resolved 
to  practise  a  total  abstinence  from  tobacco,  snuff,  and  the  lot- 
tery, three  monopolies  from  which  the  imperial  government 
derived  a  very  large  revenue.    But  the  populace,  not  con- 
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tent  with  strictly  keeping  the  national  pledge  themselves^ 
attempted  to  enforce  its  universal  observance  by  stopping  all 
persons  found  smoking  in  the  streets,  and  requiring  them  to 
desist  from  the  forbidden  indulgence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Austrian  soldiers,  who  had  smoked  before  from  incli- 
nation, now  smoked  the  more  to  show  their  loyalty  and 
their  contempt  for  the  Italians.  Brawls,  of  course,  ensued 
between  the  mob  and  the  soldiers;  and  the  latter  were 
officiaUy  reminded  that  they  carried  swords  at  their  rides 
for  use  on  pi:ovocation.  The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  them. 
On  the  3rd  of  January,  a  party  of  military  rioters  fell  upon 
the  defenceless  crowd,  killed  eight  persons  and  wounded  fifty- 
three.  Five  days  afterwards  another  military  outrage  was 
perpetrated  at  Pavia,  and  on  this  occasion  two  ofloicers  were 
prominent  in  the  fray.  Up  to  the  year  1848  nothing  could 
have  been  more  admirable  than  the  discipline  of  the  Austrian 
army;  both  officers  and  soldiers  had  borne  the  most  con- 
temptuous treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  subjugated  race,  with 
a  patience  and  forbearance  that  excited  the  astonishment  of 
strangers ;  but  now  a  change  had  taken  place  in  their  habits, 
so  sudden  and  complete,  that  it  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a  change  of  orders.  It  seemed,  indeed,  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  goad  the  Lombards  into 
open  rebellion.  It  did  all  in  its  power  to  aggravate  the 
existing  evil  by  its  uncourteous  refiisal  to  admit  a  Lombard 
deputation  (Jan.  10) ;  by-  its  senseless  proclamation,  pre- 
cluding all  hope  of  "change  (Jan.  17),  and  that  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  promises  of  redress  solemnly  given  by 
Archduke  Kainer  only  eight  days  before  (Jan.  9) ;  by 
Marshal  Kadetzki's  intemperate  order  of  the  day  (Jan.  15)  ; 
by  arbitrary  arrests,  proscriptions,  and  banishments  of  men, 
too  often  conspicuous  for  rank  «and  character,  in  some  in- 
stances perfectly  innocent ;,  and  finally,  by  that  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  (Feb.  22,  though  bearing  the  date  of 
Nov.  24,  1847),  which,  after  the  scenes  of  the  two  preceding 
months,  seemed  hardly  needed  to  add  to  the  unbridled 
licence  of  the  soldiery. 

But  all  the  high-handed  efforts  of  Austria  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  tacit  compact  between  her  Italian  subjects, 
and  to  make  them  more  obdurate  in  their  passive  resistance. 
Had  this  state  of  things  been  suffered  to  work  out  its  own 
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issues  independently  of  extraneous  causes,  Austria  must 
have  submitted  to  make  terms  with  the  refractory  provincesy 
imless  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  exterminate  their  popula- 
tion. But  the  February  revolution  of  Paris  led  to  a  different 
solution  of  the  problem.  Had  that  event,  indeed,  been 
without  results  on  central  Europe,  it  would  hardly  have 
accelerated  the  Lombard  movement.  But  when  it  became 
known  that  revolution  had  triumphed  in  the  centre  of  the 
monarchy,  that  Vienna  was  without  a  government,  and  the 
great  bond  of  Austrian  unity  was  dissolved,  the  Milanese 
and  Venetians  could  no  longer  restrain  themselves. 

Ou  the  18th  of  March,  the  day  after  this  news  had  reached 
Milan,  the  municipal  authorities^    headed  by  the  mayor, 
Oasati,  and  accompanied  by  the  archbishop,  presented  to 
the  organs  of  the  government  assembled  in  the  palace,  peti- 
tions praying  the  installation  of  a  municipal  magistracy,  the 
repeal   of  some    severe   laws,    the  liberation   of  political 
prisoners,  the  election  of  deputies,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  guard.     The  petitions  were  rejected,  and  thereupon 
the  people  stormed  the  palace.    The  guard  was  overpowered 
in  a  moment ;  the  governor,  O'Donnell,  was  made  prisoner ; 
^d  the  tricolour  flag  was  planted  on  the  palace.     Some 
Croats  afterwards  fired  upon  the  people  and  killed  five  or 
^  of  them ;  and  this  became  the  signal  for  a  general  rising, 
^rshal  Eadetzki  ordered  a  battsdion  of  Hxmgarians  to 
seize  the  town-hall,  where  there  were  only  three  or  four 
hundred  citizens  peacefully  proceeding  with  the  organisation 
0^  the  civic  guard.     Unarmed  as  they  were  they  ventured 
^pon  some  show  of  resistance ;  but  the  doors  were  forced 
<^pen   with    cannon,    and    300    prisoners   were    captured. 
The  troops  then  scoured  the  broadest  streets  of  the  city, 
^d  kept  possession  of  the  viceregal  palace,  the  cathedral, 
t-ne  town  wall,  and  all  the  gates.     But  the  inhabitants  had 
intrenched  themselves  behind  lofty  and  solid  barricades, 
uitersecting  that  vast  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets 
and  alleys,  which  harbours  the  densest  population  of  Milan, 
and  which  it  was  not  possible  to  take  without  a  bombard- 
Jient    Unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  that  extremity  until 
he  had  oommnnicated  with  Vienna,  Eadetzki  acted  only  on 
the  defensive.     The  conflict  was  kept  up  for  five  days.    'At 
^  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  the  insurgents  succeeded  in 
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seizing  dne  gate  and  the  lumses  covering  it,  and  thus 
establiahing  a  oommtmioation  urith  their  fHends  outedde. 
IntelHgenoe  from  Padua,  Yemee,  and  other  points,  showed 
that  the  iwhole  country  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  it 
became  known  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  crossed  the 
frontier  with  a  formidable  army.  Badetzki's  position  was 
no  longer  tenable,  for  Milan  is  a  place  of  no  military 
strength;  he  therefore  began,  at  once,  his  retreat  in  the 
direction  erf  Verona.  Twelve  hoars  afterwards  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  too  late.  Even  then  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  brave  veteran  f:>r  the  order  and  conduct  of  his  retro- 
grade march.  Two  brigades  he  had  summoned  to  his  aid 
on  the  first  alarm,  came  np  in  thb  terrible  juncture ;  and 
with  this  seasonable  reinforcement,  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
population,  hotly  pressed  by  the  citizens^  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  with  him  not  only  aU  his  artillery,  his  prisoners,  and 
hostages,  but  even  his  mutinous  Italian  soldiery,  whom  he 
had  now  to  eneompass  with  more  devoted  troops^  and  to 
spur  on  with  Crerman  and  Croatian  bayonets. 

In  1847,  and  the  beginning  of  1848,  the  Austrian  police 
had  taken  great  pains  to  excite  the  Lombard  peasants 
against  their  landlords^  and  the  lower  dasses  against  1^ 
upper  in  the  towns.  Even  after  the  events  of  March, 
Count  Ficquebnont  flattered  himself  ikxt  "  it  was  always  in 
the  power  of  AuBtm  to  mae  the  Lombwd  peaaantij 
against  their  superiorsw"  *  But  the  attempt  failed  wholly, 
the  people  expressing  their  contempt  for  it  in  this  pointed 
sentence  : — "  The  Gallician  florin  (the  blood-money  paid  at 
Tamow)  shall  not  pass  current  inLombardy."  'Die  agricultural 
population  rose  en  Tnasse,  and  flocked  towards  Mihtn,  armed 
with  the  muskets  they  had  wrested  from  the  surrounding 
garrisons,  often  under  the  captaini^p  of  their  parish  clergy 
To  such  a  pitch  of  daring  had  they  worked  themselves,  si 
almost  to  venture  to  confront  Kadetzki  at  the  head  of  al 
his  host,  on  his  retreat.  They  fell  upon  the  Tyrolese  rifle 
men  of  his  vanguard  at  Melignano,  or  Marignano,  a  smal 
town  on  the  road  to  Lodi,  twelve  miles  from  Milan ;  thej 
took  prisoner  the  commanding  officer.  Count  Wratislaw 
and  demanded  the  arms  of  the  whole  corps.   The  main  bod} 

*  Lord  Ponsonby's  Despatch,  Vienna,  April  2. 
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of  the  retreating  army  came  up  at  this  jtmcture  ;  the  puny 
banicades  reared  by  Mie  rustics  were  ^j^re^d  with  cannon, 
and  the  town  delivered  up  to  mSitary  eitecution.  The 
aroused  peasantry  returned  to  the  charge  ne^v^eitlMtesa  They 
b2u:as8ed  the  enony^s  rear ;  ihey  thkew  every  obstacle  in  his 
"^^Yj  ^J  broken  brici^s,  blocfced-np  thoroug^ilareB,  and 
flooded  fields ;  they  fell  on  fflnldl  detachments,  couriers,  and 
staff  officers^  and  swelled  the  Manal?a  and  Anciokii  legions, 
when  these,  after  a,  short  rest^  set  out  in  pubniit  of  the  foe 
from  ihe  emandp^ted  dty.  These  swahns  of  irreigfalar  com- 
batants never  lost  sight  ef  the  Austrian,  untH  the  Pied- 
montese  battalions  came  to  tiJce  the  bontesft  upon  them- 
selves. !Ntii  less  than  3^,000  ef  these  rtatic  -auxiliaries  had 
entered  Milan  iminediately  ai%er  the  gates  had  been  forced 
(apen  on  the  2£hd.  80  fatal  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Swiss 
and  Milanese  rifles,  both  withih.  and  without  the  towin,  that 
Eadetzki  is  said  to  have  lost^  in  the  course  of  the  five 
days,  no  less  ti»n  5,000  mei^,  killed  or  td^^  prisoners ; 
and  so  many  of  his  artiUerymeki  had  fiillen  at  their  guns, 
that  at  Montechiari,  near  &escia,  on  the  30^  he  is  repre- 
sented te  having  barely  five  or  six,  &£  that  corps  1^  to  man  | 
the  fifty  or  sixty  cannon  whidi  he  dragged  along  on  hin 
flights     The  Milanese  compute  their  loss  in  dead  at  329. 

The  revolt  of  Venice,  hke  that  of  Milan,  immediately 
fdilowed  ihe  news  of  the  revolution  in  Yienna.  Hie  Adriatic 
capital  was  lost,  not  from  any  «^ow  of  desperate  ooikrage  on 
the  part  of  the  pec^le,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
imbeoihty  and  utter  eowardice  of  the  ciril  and  military 
governors  of  the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
March,  the  pc^ulace  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  clamoured  for  the 
release  of  Manin  and  Tommaseo.  Hardly  Vaiting  for  a  re- 
luctant assent,  they  forced  open  the  prison  doors,  ^d  bore 
forth  their  leaders  in  triumph.  Collisions  between  the 
people  and  the  German  soldiery  were  inevitable,  especially 
as  the  former  were  cheered  on  by  the  Italian  grenadiers,  who 
were  eager  to  join  them.  On  the  18th,  a  turbulent  crowd, 
assembled  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  Was  dispersed  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  which  killed  £.yb  and  wounded  as  many  of  their 
number.  Just  enough  Mood  had  been  shed  to  increase  the 
oonunotion,  but  not  to  dismay  the  disaffected,  and  Count 
Palfy,  the  governor,  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  signed  cm 
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order  for  enrolling  a  civic  guard, — an  act  equivalent  to  the 
abdication  of  Austrian  authority  in  Venice. 

There  was  a  lull  during  the  next  three  days ;  but  mean- 
while a  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  to  aid  which,  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  reports  were  put  in  circulation :  as  that 
the  city  was  to  be  bombarded,  or  destroyed  by  mines  dug  in 
various  parts  of  it,  or  by  rockets  and  other  infernal  devices, 
designed  to  multiply  death  and  destruction;  and  that  all 
these  diabolical  schemes  were  the  invention  of  Colonel  Mari- 
novich,  the  commandant  of  the  arsenal  It  is  an  old  proverb 
in  Venice,  that  whoever  is  master  of  the  arsenal  is  master 
of  Venice.  IThis  the  insurgents  knew,  and  their  measures 
were  taken  accordingly.  Their  plan  was  simple :  first,  a 
civic  guard,  as  numerous  and  well  informed  as  possible ;  then 
its  introduction  either  by  stratagem  or  force  into  the  arsenal, 
and  all  was  accomplished.  Mannovich  was  a  man  of  much 
vigour  and  ability,  but  detested  by  the  marines  and  workmen, 
who  accused  him  of  great  harahness  towards  the  people 
under  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  a  very 
extensive  system  of  pilfering  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
them.  He  was  murdered  by  the  workmen  on  the  22nd,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  civic  guards,  led  by 
Manin,  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  A  party  of  the 
regiment  of  marines,  which  had  orders  to  resist  them,  re- 
belled against  their  leader.  Major  Bodai,  murdered  him,  and 
declared  for  the  republic.  Count  Patfy  immediately  resigned 
the  civil  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  military  commander. 
Count  Zichy,  who  without  delay  signed  a  capitulation  with 
the  municipal  authorities,  by  virtue  of  which,  impregnable 
Venice,  witii  all  its  fortresses  by  land  and  sea,  with  all  the 
Tnateriel  of  war, — 30,000  muskets,  the  military  chest,  with 
36,000,000  of  Austrian  lire  (£1,200,000)— were  given  up  to 
the  insurgents.  The  Italian  soldiers,  nearly  4,000  men,  were 
to  remain  in  Venice ;  the  foreign  part  of  the  garrison,  with 
three  months'  pay,  to  be  sent  by  safe  conveyance  across  the 
sea  to  Trieste. 

Even  after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  proof  was  not 
wanting  of  what  might  have  been  eifected  if  the  governors 
had  possessed  a  grain  of  resolution.  The  Xinaki  regiment 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  gun-boats  were  brought  up 
before  their  barracks  to  compel  tibem;  still  they  stubbornly 
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refiiU9ed  to  submit  to  such  an  indignity ;  and  so  late  as  the 
25tJi,  they  were  only  got  rid  of  by  a  compliance  with  all 
their  demands  as  to  military  honours. 

Thus  Venice,  almost  by  a  miracle,  had  snatched  from  the 
cowardice  of  her  forei^  rulers,  the  freedom  which  her  no 
less  cowardly  native  rulers  had  tamely  surrendered  half  a 
century  before.  The  republic  of  St.  Mark  was  revived  ;  the 
old  standard  was  brought  to  light,  the  old  war-cry  revived. 
A  provisional  government  was  established,  of  which  Manin 
had  the  presidency,  with  Tommaseo  for  his- chief  counsellor. 
Bat  one  unaccountable  oversight  had  been  committed :  the 
Austrian  fleet  at  Pola  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  means  of 
preventing  a  blockade  of  Venice.  The  disposition  of  mind 
of  the  Italian  seamen  on  board  the  fleet,  might  be  judged  of 
from  the  conduct  of  the  marines  both  in  the  harbour  and  the 
arsenal,  and  still  more  clearly  £t*om  the  acts  of  the  men  and 
officers  on  board  an  Austrian  frigate  stationed  at  Naples,  and 
two  brigs  cruising  in  the  Adriatic,  who,  on  the  first  annoimoe- 
ment  of  the  Lombard  movement^  hoisted  the  national  colours, 
and  made  sail  for  Venice.  The  provisional  government  made 
sore  of  the  same  result  with  the  whole  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  fleet,  and  issued  orders  to  that  effect.  But  they  put 
their  despatches  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer, 
which  was  to  convey  the  ex-governor  Paify,  and  other 
Austrian  officers,  to  Trieste,  in  accordance  with  the  capitula- 
tion. The  captain's  instructions  were,  that  he  should  touch 
first  at  Pola^  and  deliver  the  important  papers  of  which  he 
^ras  the  bearer,  to  the  fleet ;  but  he  was  compelled,  as  it 
appears,  by  his  passengers  to  make  for  Trieste  without  delay. 
Thus  his  despatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
authorities,  who  took  the  necessary  measures  at  Pola^  and 
had  it  in  their  power,  by  means  of  the  land  batteries,  to  keep 
the  fleet  in  check,  and  secure,  by  main  force,  the  allegiance 
of  the  mutinous  crew.  Only  twenty-two  officers  were  able 
to  escape  from  Pola  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  April. 

Exec^t  in  the  strong  fortresses  of  Verona,  Mantua,  and 
I^eachiCTa,  the  Austrians  retained  no  hold  on  any  part  of  the 
Ijomhardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  dukes  of  Parma  and 
Modena  fled  from  their  dominions,  and  all  the  other  powers 
of  Italy  sent  troops  to  aid  the  provisional  government  of 
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Milan.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  SaEdinian  imnister 
officially  assured  the  Austrian  ambassfMlpr  that  he  would  ''do 
all  that  depended  upon  him  to  insiure  the  relatiosks  of  amity 
and  good-neighbourhood  between  the  two  states."  Om  the 
very  next  day,  the  Sardinian  troc^a  ^tered  Lombordy,  and 
on  the  30th,  the  main  body,  led  by  Charles  Albert  in.  person, 
arrived  at  Lodi  When  tiie  advaniped  guard  reached  Mikn 
on  the  27th,  Itadetzki  was  still  widuin  twenty-five  miles  of 
that  city.  Had  Charles  Albert  made  two  or  three  forced 
marches,  he  might  easily  have  prevented  i)^e  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  extinguished  the  war.  Instead  of 
this,  he  allowed  !Radetzki  to  pursue  his  march  without 
molestation  ior-  a  week,  and  take  up.  an.  imparegnable  position 
under  the  waUi^  of  Yerona^  within  the  triangle  formed  by 
that  fortress,  and  the  two  other  stronghohls  of  Mantua  and 
Peschiera. 

Delay  was  now  the  poHcy  oi  the  Austrian  commander, 
to  allow  the  arrival  q£  General  Wehten,  with  10,000  men, 
&rom  the  Tyrol,  and  General  Count  Nugent,  with  30,000 
men,  from  the  Friuli.  There  was  apparently  no  impedi- 
m^it  to  the  approach  of  these  reinfbrcements,  for  Badetzki, 
in  his  official  despatch,  at  this  time  represents  Charles 
Albert  as  '' inactive  at  all  points,  and  se^sning  to  have 
neither  the  cQurage  nor  the  power  to  act  upon  the  offensive,*' 
though  his  best  chance  of  success  lay  in  assailing  the 
Austrian  army  in  detail,  rather  than  waiting  uatil  con- 
centration should  have  made  it  invincible.  Slight  engage- 
ments took  place  almost  daily  between  the  advanced  posts  of 
either  army,  attended  with  alternate  success ;  but  for  five 
weeks,  the  king  of  Sardinia  never  attempted  to.  bring  on  a 
general  battle.  Mean^^hile,  Nugent  and  Welden  pursued 
^eir  operations  without  check,  and  by  the  2dth  of  June, 
the  whole  Venetian  territoiy,  with  the  exception,  of  the 
capital,  had  been  reconquered'  by  Austria. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Charles  Albert  insanely  attacked 
Eadetzki  in  his  impregnable  position  before  Verona^  and  was 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,500  men.  Oa  the  18th  he  hdd 
siege  to  Peschiera,  which  surrendered  on  the  30th  ;  but  the 
advantage  of  this  capture  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  junction  of  Nugent's  army  with  that  of  Itadetzki. 
Whilst  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  busy  pushing  his  conquests 
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&rther  Bor^  aikmg  tlie  shores  of  Lago  di  Ctard%  Radetzki 
made  aa  imaxpected  sortie  from  YeEona>  and  appealed  before 
Yieeaza  with  30,000  mm,  QeneiaJ  Durandoy  tlie  com- 
mandftat,  capitulated^  aad  entered  into  aa  engagement  for 
himself  and  bis  troops,  not  to  take  up  arm&against  Austria 
for  three  months.  Thiui  the  iPiedmontese  lost  the  aid  of  the 
Boman  contingent;  the  Neapolitan  troops  bad  previously 
been  recalled  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  events  at  home,  in  the 
moath  oi  May. 

On  the  same  day  (June^  10)  when  Eadetzki  signed  the 
(iapitulation  of  Yioenza^  Qharlea  Albest  affixed  his  signatnxe 
to  an  act  preeenied  to  hikn  by  the  piovisional  govemment 
of  Milan,  for  establishing  the  union  of  Lombardy  to  the 
kiogdom  of  Saarduua.  Already  Austria  bad-  intimated  hev 
'wiltingBess  to  aoquiesce  in  that  arvangement.  She  had  pro- 
posed a  diTJsion  of  the  country  by  the  MiJMsio,  retaining  to 
herself  the  fortresses  d  Pesohiera  and  Mantua^  provided  the 
Lombaisds  would  assume  their  portion  of  the  public  debt ; 
and  she  had  invoked  the  mediation  of  England  and  France 
towards  effecting  a  peace  on  that  basis;  but  Lord  Falmerston 
had  refiised  the  mediation  on  the  pact  of  England,  on  the 
groond  that  the  terms  ofifered  by  Austria  were  not  liberal 
enough ;  and  the  provisional  government  of  Milan,  would 
accept  no  terms  from  Austria  ^ort  of  the  entire  surrender 
of  the  Yenetittn  territory  also. 

Thinking,  that  the  Austrians  were  still  before  Yiceiiz% 
Charles  Albert  marched  against  Yerona  on  the  12th  of  June ; 
hat  already  Badetski  had  returned  thither,  and  the  Pied- 
montese  were  obliged  to  retire  within  their  lines,  where  they 
Telapaed  into  inaction.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  Pied- 
montese  army  of  65,000  men  occupied  a  line  of  about  thirty 
iniles  in  length,  icom  near  Mantua  on  its  right,  to  Bivoli  on 
,  its  left.  The  head-quarters,  which  had  been  at  Pesohiera^ 
were  removed  to  Yall^o,  and  afterwards  to  Biverbella,  and 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  gradually  accnmnhubed  on  the 
light  wing,  in  order  to  invest  Mantua,  whilst  the  left  wing 
was  most  imprudently  weakened.  The  lines  of  Bivoli.  were 
not  defended,  by  more  than  3,000  troops,  and  those  of  Somma 
Campagna,  extending  from  Bussolongo,  on  the  Upper  Adige, 
to  Yalkgio,  on  the  Mincio,  by  not  more  than.  5,000.  Badetzki 
x&ea&whne  was  preparing  to  seize  the  game  which  his  un- 
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skilful  antagonist  was  playing  into  his  hands.  Seeing  that 
Charles  Albert's  whole  attention  was  directed  towards  the 
south,  he  kept  him  in  that  disposition  by  well-contrived 
feints.  A  little  victory  gained  by  General  Bava  over  3,000 
or  4,000  Austrians  at  Gfovemolo,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Mincio  and  the  Po,  also  contributed  to  the  same  end,  and 
filled  the  king  and  his  army  with  fallacious  hopes.  But 
suddenly,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  news  arrived  that  the 
Austrians  had  been  quietly  passing  the  Upper  Adige,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  Eivoli,  and  had  already 
descended  to  La  Corona,  driving  before  them  the  few  Pied- 
montese  stationed  there.  Next  day  they  pushed  on  from 
La  Corona,  and  carried  the  plateau,  and  all  the  lines  of 
Rivoli ;  whilst  another  Austrian  force,  25,000  strong,  under 
General  d'Aspre,  assaulted  the  lines  of  Somma  Campagna. 
Their  5,000  defenders  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the 
force  of  the  assailants  was  overwhelming,  and  the  Austrians 
regained  the  whole  territory  between  the  Upper  Adige  and 
the  Lago  di  Garda  and  the  Mincio,  from  the  foot  of  Monte- 
baldo,  and  from  Bussolongo  to  Yallegio,  Peschiera  being 
placed  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation. 

Getting  together  nearly  30,000  men,  Charles  Albert 
advanced,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  against  the  heights 
between  Bussolongo  and  Vallegio.  The  decisive  battle  which 
was  fought  next  day,  bears  the  name  of  Somma  Campagna, 
where  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  force  was  established.  It 
lasted  from  ^ye  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Piedmontese  having  at  first  the  advantage  of  numbers^  and 
fighting  with  desperate  courage,  until  Eadetzki  brought  up 
a  reserve  of  nearly  20,000  men  from  Verona,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  retreat  began  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
August  Charles  Albert  arrived  at  IVfilan,  where  he  culpably- 
suffered  the  inhabitants  to  compromise  themselves  by  erect- 
ing barricades,  and  making  other  futile  preparations  for  a 
battle,  which  he  promised  to  fight  before  the  walls  of  the 
capital,  whilst  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  entering  into  a 
capitulation  with  Eadetzki.  When  this  feet  became  known 
in  Milan,  the  excitement  was  intense,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  Charles  Albert  escaped  with  life  from  a  city, 
whose  inhabitants  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  hailed  him  a» 
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their  deliverer  and  chosen  sovereign.  Next  day  the  Austrians- 
marched  into  Milan,  and  Eadetzdki  issued  an  address  to  his. 
troops,  in  which,  he  said,  with  just  pride,  "  You  have  marched 
from  victory  to  victory ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of  a  fort- 
night, advanced  victoriously  from  tl^e  Adige  to  the  Ticino. 
The  imperial  flag  waves  again  from  the  walls  of  Milan,  and 
no  enemy  any  longer  treada  the  Lombardian  territory." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  an  armistice  was  granted  to  the 
^-anquished  king  by  Mtgn^l  Eadetzki,  on  as  Hberal  terms  as 
could  have  been  expected,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  imperial  forces  to  Turin,  and 
their  dictation,  within  the  walls  of  that  capital,  of  such  a 
treaty  of  peace  as  would  have  severely  punished  their  recent 
assailant,  and  thrown  upon  Sardinia  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  time  of  truce  was  spent  by  Charles  Albert  in  preparing 
to  renew,  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  a  struggle  in 
which  he  had  &iled  so  wretchedly  when  favoured  by  so  many 
conspiring  circumstances.  Agreeably  to  the  stipulations 
entered  into  between  the  belligerents  upon  the  close  of  the 
last  campaign,  notice  was  to  be  given  of  the  denunciation  of 
the  armistice  eight  days  before  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities.  The  king  of  Sardinia  having  resolved  to  open 
the  war  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  the  required  notice  was 
given  on  the  12th  to  Eadetzki,  who  immediately  issued  an 
order  of  the  day,  concluding  with  the  inspiring  war-cry, 
''Forward,  soldiers,  to  Turin  !" 

Though  the  resumption  of  hostilities  was  more  sudden 
than  Eadetzki  had  expected,  he  was  far  from  being  taken 
by  surprise,  as  the  cabinet  of  Turin  had  been  led  to  believe. 
His  measures  were  adopted  with  so  much  promptitude  and 
secrecy,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  five  of  the  six  corps 
composing  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  were  concentrated 
round  Pavia^  ready  t(^  take  the  offensive  the  very  moment 
the  armistice  shoiQd  expire,  whilst  the  people  of  Milan  and 
the  Piedmontese  believed  that  he  was  retreating  on  the 
Adda.  But  his  plan  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Piedmont, 
and  dictate  a  peace  under  the  walls  of  Turin.  At  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  moment  when  the  ar- 
Diistioe  expired,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Ticino  without 
encountering  the  slightest  obstruction  from  the  enemy ;  for. 
Bamorino,  who  commanded  the  Lombard  division  of  Charles 
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Albert's  army,  Lad  disobeyed  the  orders  given  him  to  occupy 
La  Cava^  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  in  the  direction  of  Pavia. 
On  the  following  day  an  engagement  took  place  at  ]M[ortaray  in 
which  two  Piedmontese  divisions  '^ere  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  600  men  and  five  cannons.  This  disa3l(er,  and  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Austrians,  placed  the  Piedmontese 
army  in  such  a  perilous  position  as  left  its  commander  no 
choice  but  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  at  Novara  on  the  23rd. 
The  Piedmontese  were  defeated  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recovery,  and  that  night  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Next  day  an  interview  took  place  between  Badetzki  and 
the  yoimg  king,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  upon  the 
following  terms :  occupation  by  20>000  Austripns  of  the 
country  between  the  Xicino  and  Sesia ;  joint  occupatioa 
with  the  Piedmontese  of  the  fortress  of  Alessandria ;  dis- 
banding of  Hungarian,  Lombard,  and  Polish  troops  in  the 
service  of  Sardinia ;  retirement  of  the  Sardinian  fieet  from 
the  Adriatic;  negotiations  for  a  permament  peace  to  be 
entered  upon  without  delay. 

While  these  successes  attended  the  Austrian  Sffcm^  ia 
Piedmont,  events  of  a  different  character  were  occurring  in. 
Lombardy.  Brescia^  the  second  city  of  the  province^  with 
40,000  inhabitants,  having  been  left  under  the  guard 
of  only  500  men  in  the  citadel,  determii^ed  to  rise 
and  strike  for  independence.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  capture  the  citadel,  and  the  insurgents  were  forced 
by  the  few  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  town.  General  Haynau,  in  command  of  the  troops 
then  blockading  Yenice,  arrived  before  Brescia  on  the  30th 
of  March,  with  between  3,000  and  4,000  men.  The  gates 
of  the  city  were  captured  without  the  dischaige  of  a 
mngle  gun ;  but  then,  the  contest  commenced.  A  part  of 
the  town  being  in  flames,  the  people  endeavoured,  in  vain, 
to  escape  over  the  walls,  and  were  driven  into  a  comer 
between  two  of  the  gates,  which  was  fired  at  all  points^ 
and  where  it  is  believed  that  great  numbers  qf  them 
were  burned  to  death.  But  the  massacre  did  not  end  with 
the  combat,  though  it  is  stated  m  the  oflSicial  bulletin,  that, 
when  all  resistance  was  over,  "  the  bodies  of  the  insurgents 
lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets  and  houses. ''     The  most  hideous 
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inddent  of  this  terrible  alaught<»  is  reserved  for  tke  oloemg 
para^iraph  of  Geueral  Ha^niau^'s  bulletin :  ^  All  prisoners 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  shot  publiolj.*' 

Brescia  was  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  tiie  district  was  mulcted 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  flocinfl^  and  one  million 
compensation  money  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
slain,  the  wounded  and  the  troops  engaged. 

Venice,  whiph.  foe  a  while  had  declajced  herself  inoospo- 
rated  with,  the  prospective  Ipngdom  of  it^orthami  Italy,  had 
i«8iuned  her  republican  chamcter  aft^  th#  oapitulation  <^ 
Milan,  and  had  elected  Manin  dictator*  A&er  the  desertion 
of  Naples,  the  Au^rian  occupation  of  Tuscany,  the  Eoenc^ 
occupation  of  Some,  and  even  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Hedmontese  at  Novain,  by  which  the  Yenetians  were  dfr- 
prived  of  the  effidbf&nt  aid  of  the  Sardinian  navy,  they  r^li^ 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1849,  when  summoned  by  Kaynau  to 
suwenderj  that  they  were^  resolved  to  resist  "  aab  any  cost, 
and  to  the  la^t."  Yet  they  had  no  stores  of  provisions  suf* 
ficient  £>r  a  protracted  siege,  they  were  exceedingly  in.  want 
of  mouQy,  and  any  hopes  they  might  have  placed,  in  foreign 
^plomaey  were  so<m  destsoyed  by  the  fate  of  ti&eir  app^ 
addressed,  on  the  4sth  of  Apnl,  to  the  governments  oi  i^canoe 
and  England.  Both  declined  to  o&r  a  mediajbion  which 
Austria  would  by  no.  means  accept  ad  such  a  momenii,  and 
Loid  Palmeraton  coupled  his.  relasal  witk  advice  to  maJce 
terns  with  Austria  while  it  was.  yet  possible. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Marshal  Bad^tzki  arrived  at  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  besieging  army,  and  iijamediately  issuAd 
a.  I^lamation,  summoning  the  Yenetiajos  to.  sunrender 
^^ithin  fbrty-eight  hours^  and  offering  a  general  amnesty  to> 
all  common  soldiers  and  all  subordinate  officers,  of  the  army 
^d  Davy,  and  permission  to  every  one  who  might  choose  to 
^  so,  to  leave  the  city  either  by  land  or  water  during  the 
space  of  forty-eight  hours  a3^r  the  capitulation*  These 
terms  beijag  rejected,  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
^d  an  attack  was  begun  on  the  fort  of  Malgherra*  situated* 
to  the  west  of  Yenice,  and  at  thaA  time  the  only  spot  of  the 
^"^^^^Jftnd  in  the  possession  of  the  Yenetians.  Though  an 
ordinary  fort  of  the  third  order,  and  feebly  manured,  yet  so. 
*Wy  was  it  defended,  that  its  reduction  gave  the  besiegers 
"lU  employment  for  throe  weeh» 
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Two  miies  of  water  still  intervened  between  the  Austriai^ 
and  the  devoted  city,  which  their  guns  were  unable  to 
reach;  whilst  it  was  defended  by  the  fortification  on  San 
Secundo  and  other  islands,  two  batteries  on  the  remains  of 
the  railway  viaduct,  several  arches  of  which  had  been  blown 
up,  arid  by  one  hundred  gun-boats,  each  carrying  four  guns. 
The  bombardment  began  on  the  15th,  and  the  firing  was  kept 
up  day  and  night,  but  with  no  great  success,  for  the  balls  and 
bombs  for  the  most  part  fell  short.  Vexed  by  the  firuitless 
expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount  of  ammunition,  the 
Austrians  had  recourse  to  the  novel  device  of  bombarding 
by  means  of  balloons,  five  of  which,  each  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  were  constructed  at  Treviso.  From  the  car 
attached  to  each  balloon,  five  bombs  were  suspended  by 
long  isolated  copper  wires,  one  end  of  which  was  in  commu- 
nication with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  placed  on  the 
shore.  The  balloon  having  been  launched  and  carried 
by  the  wind  in  the  required  direction,  the  cutting  of  the 
wires  would  effect  the  double  purpose  of  firing  the  fusees  and 
detaching  the  bombs,  which  would  then  fall  perpendicularly 
and  explode  oh  reaching  the  ground.  By  this  means  it  was 
thought  that  twenty-five  bombs  a  day  might  be  thrown  into 
the  city  when  the  wind  was  fiivourable.  Experiments  made 
previously  at  Treviso  had  succeeded  completely ;  but  when 
the  trial  was  made  over  the  lagoons,  on  the  24th  of  Jiuie, 
with  three  balloons^  it  fidled  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  wind  after  the  balloons  were  discharged,  and  the  bombs, 
instead  of  reaching  the  city,  feU  into  the  sea. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  incessant  roar  of  cannon, 
which  for  thirty-two  days  and  nights  had  sounded  upon 
the  ears  of  the  Venetians,  began  gradually  to  subside ;  lead- 
ing the  besieged  to  conjecture  that  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  taking  the  city  by  storm,  and  had  resolved 
to  rely  for  its  reduction  on  £umne,  the  first  effects  of  which 
were  now  manifesting  themselves.  The  crowds  round  the 
bakers'  shops  were  already  so  dense  that  several  persons  had 
been  pressed  to  death.  Meat  and  wine  were  almost  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  bread  of  the  worst  quality  exceedingly 
scarce.  The  blockade  both  by  sea  and  land  was  so  close  as 
to  exclude  all  hope  of  obtaining  supplies ;  and  that  Venice 
must  fall  by  hunger  in  a  short  time  was  now  apparent  to 
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all  Still  the  town  continued  perfectly  tranquil,  nor  was  the 
determination  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired ;  all  class^  were  stiil  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  Meanwhile  Marshal  Eadetzki  had  been  preparing 
means  to  put  theiif  fortitude  to  an  unexpected  proof.  When 
the  silence  of  the  lagoons  had  for  many  days  been  unbroken 
bj  a  single  hostile  gun,  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  July,  at  mid- 
night, when  the  populace  were  in  their  beds,  and  the  higher 
classes,  as  was  their  custom,  were  promenading  in  the  illu- 
minated Piazza  di  San  Marco,  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  red-hot  shot,  which 
covered  at  once  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  city.  In  a 
moment  all  Yenice  was  alive.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  hurrying  from  the  exposed 
<li8tTict8  toward  the  Oastello  and  the  public  gardens,  which 
the  projectiles  did  not  reacL  But  the  alarm  did  not  affect 
the  constancy  of  the  Venetians ;  those  who  were  houseless 
quartered  themselves  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  safe  quarters, 
with  as  much,  unconcern  as  if  all  were  members  of  one 
&mily.  By-and-by  it  was  found  that  the  balls  seldom,  if 
ever,  penetrated  further  than  the  roof  and  one  story,  and 
the  inhabitants  remained  unconcerned  in  the  lower  parts  of 
their  houses.  Some  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  but  the 
flames  were  quickly  extinguished. 

The  means  by  which  the  Austrians  succeeded,  at  length, 
in  throwing  projectiles  into  the  city,  was  by  mounting 
eighty  pounders  and  Paixhan  guns  of  great  caJibre  at  San 
Ginliano,  and  firing  with  muzzles  greatly  elevated.  The 
torrent  of  balls,  which  fell  incessantly  day  and  night,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  destroy  property,  and  to  demolish  the 
most  beautiful  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Many 
churches  suffered  severely ;  nearly  every  palace  on  the  Grand 
Canal  was  perforated,  some  of  them  with  from  thirty  to  forty 
1>^ ;  and  one  shot  struck  the  Bialto. 

I^rovisions  were  hourly  becoming  more  scarce ;  the  supply 
could  last  but  two  weeks  longer ;  and  yet  the  people  very 
quietly  said,  "  We  will  hold  out  until  we  have  nothing  more 
to  eat,  and  then  the  Croats  may  come  and  do  what  they 
please."  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  the  cholera 
broke  out  amongst  them  in  its  most  malignant  form,  its 
ravages  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  scanty  and  unwholesome 
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food  on  which  they  had  been  compelled  for  some  time  to 
subsist ;  yet  amid  all  these  disaeftjers  not  the  least  sign  ^ 
tiUfbulence  or  despondency  appeared  in  the  affliofeed  iaity. 

On  the  14^  df  August,  Marshal  Badetzkiy  awat^e  of  the 
state  to  which  Yenioe  was  reduced,  renewed  his  efforts  to 
induce  it  to  capitulate,  by  offering  nearly  the  same  terms 
that  had  been  previoueily  rejected.  But  r^ected  they  were 
again,  l^ough  ammunition^  food,  medidne,  drin^  and  even 
water  'was  fioling,  and  thou^  ihe  cholera  was  carrying  off 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  a  day.  On  the  17th,  howev^  the 
president  of  tiie  rq)ul^c,  B£teft  consultin|;  the  commandiffit 
of  the  French  dquadron  and  ^e  French  consul,  decided  ^at 
longer  reHurtanoe  was  impossible,  and  that  a  dqoutation 
should  be  «ent  to  the  Austrum  camp  with  an  off<^  of  eajn- 
tulation.  The  offer,  received  on  the  19th  by  the  Austiian 
oonmicmder,  was  ttnnsmitted  to  MHan,  and  thiee  days  eiapsed 
before  Marshal  Badetziki's  answer  arrived.  It  was  an 
azudoiiB  interval  for  Hbe  prostrate  Yenetiaois,  who  feared  that 
ibe  temiB  to  be  imposed  upon  them  would  be  rigorous  in 
the  ertJiE^me.  They  had  but  t'wo  dayis'  provisions  left,  and 
those  of  the  wopfst  kind ;  the  progress  of  the  chc^era  was 
frightful ;  Hhe  absolute  and  unconditional  sunender  of  the 
city  within  two  days  inevitable.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
joy  of  the  Yenetians,  when  it  was  made  known  to  them  t^at 
Badetzki  had  generously  forborne  to  impose  any  additional 
stipulations  on  his  fidlen  foe.  The  capitulation  was  agreed 
to  by  the  municipality  of  Yenice,  in  whose  fevour  the  Pro- 
vLdonal  Government  and  the  National  Assembly  had  abdi- 
cated their  powers ;  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  ih.e 
republic  of  v  enioe  was  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Revolt  and  Bombardment  of  Vienna.    Abdication  of  the  Smperor 

JPerdina/nd, 

The  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  from  the  time  of  its 
formal  opening  in  Yienna,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1848,  down 
to  the  catastrophe  of  October,  were  marked  by  utter  in- 
capacity for  any  of  the  objects  it  was  chosMi  to  promote.  It 
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ooci^ftied  its^  but  nomiiiaily  "with  4te  ^mckcre  of  tiie  con- 
stitution; what  it  really  aspmd  to,  was  the  umnediate 
direction  of  the  govemmemt  by  the  terror  whaoh  it  a^feoted 
to  exerdse  o^ror  the  ospital,  the  ministry,  and  the  einpm. 
The  ooncLition  of  the  people  of  Yienna^  asid  «speeialiy  of  tho 
maEees  of  the  lafooonng  popalation  in  Hoe  sabarbe,  had 
become  £rightfdlly  XkeeeaBttoua.  Money  was  more  freefy 
dirtribated  by  the  leaders  ci  the  movement  for  bailding 
barricades,  tbaft  lor  any  pvTBaits  of  lawful  indnstiy,  ifHiich, 
indeed,  were  imiversaUy  i^ecked ;  and  the  Asseml^y  con- 
tinued to  ait  and  wran^e  within  the  grasp  of  the  power 
whKdi  was  one  day  to  destroy  ail  semblance  of  contn^  and 
aathcMity. 

The  first  explosi<m  alter  the  <^>ening  the  Assembly,  took 
{daoe  «i  the  23rd  ci  AAigosty  and  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  class  of  workmen,  who  weace  irritated  at  the 
reduction  of  wages  whi^  had  just  taken  plaoe.  A  confliot 
ensued  near  the  Prater  and  ihe  Brigettecnau,  between  the  mob 
and  a  delachmeat  of  the  na^onal  gaard  :  six  persons  were 
killed;  but  the  government  allayed  the  tumnit)  by  dis- 
tributing reM«f  to  the  people  in  the  shape  of  fiotitkyos  pul:^c 
^tfrk»  This  opportunity  was,  however,  wisely  taken  to  dis- 
solve the  '<  Committee  of  Public  Safety,'*  on  the  ground  of  its 
baling  utterly  fialed  to  effect  its  proposed  object,  whilst  it 
seoretly  tended  to  £g»rour  the  projects  of  anarchy.  On  ^e 
Uth  of  Septemb^  the  disturbances  were  renewed  with  a 
more  hostile  aaid  threatening  ^laracter.  On  the  evening  of 
^^  day,  the  offices  of  the  minister  of  war  were  snrroanded 
by  large  bodies  of  armed  men,  oonsistixi^  partly  of  national 
giiardsy  partly  of  members  of  the  academic  legion,  wearing  on 
tbeir  hats  a  printed  bill,  to  the  e£feot  that  ^  the  restcHration 
<^  the  Committee  of  Pnblie  Salety  could  alone  save  the 
tbieatened  libetties  of  the  free-minded  citizens  of  Vienna." 
Tbis  tumultuous  body  was  dispersed  by  the  best  portion  of 
tbe  natiomd  guard,  baieked  by  the  troops  of  the  line. 

The  discttders  reacjied  their  climax  on  the  6th  of  October 
On  the  ^d,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who,  meanwhile,  had 
letumed  to  Schonbruim,  issued  a  proclamation  dissolving  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  putting  Hungary  under  martial  law,  and 
CLppointing  Jellachich,  the  Bern,  of  Croatia,  commissicmer 
plenipotentiary  for  the  whole  kingdom,  with  unlimited  power^ 
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civil  and  military.  Orders  were  given  that  several  regiments 
fihould  be  dispatched  from  Vienna  to  aid  the  Ban.  Among 
the  troops  thus  destined  to  act  against  the  Hungarians,  was 
the  Bichter  battalion  of  grenadiers,  who  had  been  quartered 
for  many  years  in  Vienna,. and  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
service  imposed  upon  them.  Accordingly,  they  communicated 
with  the  national  guards  of  the  suburb  in  which  their 
barracks  were  situated,  and  with  the  academical  legion,  both, 
which  corps  promised  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  grenadiers. 

Parties  of  the  confederates  went  by  night,  and  broke  up 
the  railway  to  some  distance  &om  the  station,  whilst  others 
erected  a  barricade  on  the  Tabor  bridge,  which  the  battalion 
would  have  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  the  next  station.  The 
grenadiers  were  ordered  to  storm  the  barricade,  but  instead 
of  doing  so,  they  went  over  and  joined  the  national  guards 
and  the  academical  legion,  now  assembled  behind  it  in  con- 
siderable force.  Cavalry,  in£mtry,  and  artillery  were 
employed  against  the  mutineers,  but  were  completely  routed 
by  the  latter,  who  then  marched  into  the  town.  The  con- 
flict became  general,  and  the  government  troops  were  every- 
where defeated.  The  war  office  was  stormed ;  Count  Latour, 
the  minister  of  war,  was  taken  there,  and  savagely  murdered. 
His  mutilated  body  was  flung  out  of  a  window,  stripped 
naked,  and  hung  on  a  lamp-post,  where  it  was  exposed  for  a 
whole  day  to  the  brutal  indignities  of  the  mob. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  arsenal  was  the  only  place  left  in  the 
city  for  the  refuge  of  the  troops  and  national  guards  who  re- 
mained Mthful  to  the  government.  The  insurgents  assailed 
it  with  cannon-balls  and  Congreve-rockets ;  the  garrison 
repHed  with  grape  and  canister;  and  though  part  of  the 
bmlding  took  Are,  they  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  flames, 
and  holding  their  as^dlants  aloof  through  the  entire  night ; 
nor  did  they  yield  until  next  morning,  when  summoned  to 
do  so  by  their  own  commander,  Count  Auersperg,  who  had 
entered  into  stipulations  with  the  Diet  for  the  surrender. 
The  arsenal  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
guard  and  the  academical  legion,  who  had  engaged  to  occupy 
and  defend  it ;  but  it  was  immediately  plundered  by  the 
populace.  Two  hundred  thousand  new  muskets  became  the 
spoil  of  the  rabble,   and  with  them  all  the  trophies  and 
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military  relics,  collected  from  the  period  of  the  crusades  to 
the  present  times.  The  sword  of  Scanderbeg  was  sold  in 
the  streets  for  two  shillings. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bloody  deeds,  the  Diet,  now  reduced 
to  the  rump  of  a  faction  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Bohe- 
mian deputies,  declared  its  sittings  permanent,  and  elected  a 
Committee  of  Safety^^  whose  decrees  should  be  signed  by  the 
minister  Hombostel.  A  deputation  was  also  s^pointed  to 
carry  an  address  to  the  emperor,  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
new  and  popular  cabinet,  including  Doblhoff  and  Hombostel ; 
the  removal  of  the  Ban  Jellachich  from  his  governorship  of 
Hmigary ;  the  revocation  of  the  last  proclamation  against 
the  Hungarians ;  and  an  amnesty  for  those  impHcated  in  the 
riots  of  that  day,  including,  especially,  the  avowed  murderers 
of  Count  Latour.  The  Diet  made  itself  an  accomplice  after 
the  &ct  in  a  deed,  which  it  described  as  ^  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  popular  self-preservation,  residting  from  regretable 
circmnstances." 

The  emperor  returned  an  evasive  answer,  and  quitted  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn  at  four  *a.m.  on  the  7th,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  imperial  family,  leaving  behind  him 
a  sealed  proclamation,  which  the  minister  Kraus  read  the 
same  morning  to  the  Diet.  In  this  document,  the  emperor 
said  he  had  done  all  that  a  sovereign  could  do;  he  had 
renounced  the  unlimited  power  he  had  received  from  his 
fore&thers ;  he  had  been  obliged,  in  May  last,  to  quit  the 
palace  of  his  late  father ;  he  had  come  back  without  any 
guarantee,  and  in  full  confidence,  to  his  people.  A  strong, 
but  audacious  party,  however,  had  urged  things  to  the  la^ 
extremity ;  pillage  and  crime  reigned  in  Vienna,  and  the 
minister  of  war  had  been  murdered.  He  trusted  in  Grod  and 
his  own  good  right,  and  he  now  left  the  vicinity  of  his 
capital  in  order  to  iind  means  to  bring  aid  to  his  oppressed 
people.  Eiaus  added,  that  he  had  refused  to  countersign 
*^  this  unconstitutional  and  threatening  proclamation." 

The  Diet  having  already  assumed  to  itself  executive  as 
well  as  deliberative  powers,  began,  along  with  the  three 
ministers,  to  act  as  a  provisional  government,  affectinff,  how- 
ever, the  observance  of  constitutional  forms,  and  usmg  the 
emperor's  name  to  counteract  the  emperor's  measures.  Depu- 
tations were  sent,  one  after  another,  to  invite  the  monarch 
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to  return,  tuader  the  implied  peril  of  forfeiting  his  throne. 
Count  Auersperg,  who  was  outside  Vienna  with  12,000  men, 
was  called  upon  to  come  in,  and  aid  in  maintaining  order 
within  the  walls ;  that  is,  in  realily,  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  forties  of  the  Diet.  This  he  declined,  on  the  plea  that 
he  could  only  a,ct  under  the  instructions  of  the  minister  of 
war ;  the  orders  of  the  late  minister,  the  murdered  Latour, 
did  not  allow  him  to  enter  Vienna^  but  he  would  obey  a  new 
minister  of  war  as  soon  as  any  should  be  duly  appointed. 
The  Diet  succeeded  no  better  with  JeUachich,  who  wa&  at 
Ebersdorf  with  his  Croatsf,  within  two  hours'  march 
of  the  city,  havii%  arrived  there  on  the  9th,  by  forced 
marches  from  Eaab,  where  he  had  been  severely  defeated  by 
the  Hungarians.  Summoned  to  retire,  he  replied  bluntly 
that  he  was  the  emperor's  ojB^r,  commanding  the  emperor  s 
forces,  and  that  he  awaited  the  imperial  orders.  The  Diet 
then  turned  to  Jellachich's  enemies,  the  Hungarians,  who 
had  pursued  him  to  the  confines  of  Austria ;  and  his 
maj^sst/s  rebels,  appealed  to  by  his  majesty^s  ministers, 
returned  a  gracious  promise  that,  if  called  on  by  the  Diet, 
they  ivould  support  the  Viennese  against  the  common 
enemy,  invade  the  metropolitan  province,  and  clear  it  of  his 
majest/s  forces.  ^BUt  the  Diet,  which  had  not  hesitated  to 
sanction  the  murder  of  the  emperor^s  minister,  and  the 
robbery  of  his  arsenal,  nor  scrupled  to  usurp  his  power,  was 
overcome  with  constitutional  qualms  at  the  thought  of  ex- 
tending to  the  Hungarians  the  invitation  which  the  latter 
burned  to  receive,  though  such  a  step  would  have  rendered 
the  Diet  invincible  by  any  force  that  Austria  could  at  that 
time  have  brought  againjdt  it. 

The  empire  was  now  in  a  state  of  extreme  peril  and 
almost  unintelligible  con&sion  j  nor  Was  this  dismal  imbroglio 
the  work  of  the  revolutionary  party  alone.  The  policy  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet  fixnn  the  events  of  March  to  this  period, 
was  characterized  only  by  indecision,  inconsistency,  and 
duplicity.  It  contributed  neither  to  consoHdate  the  move- 
mL  i/^hich  it  origiBated,  nor  to  connteraot  the  evils  to 
which  that  movement  gave  birth.  It  had  been  fidthful  to  no 
principle  it  professed  as  its  own.  It  had  not  protected  the 
interest  it  promised  to  guard,  but  brought  the  imperial 
authority  first  into  contempt,  and  then  into  danger.     It  had 
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been  weak,  tiiind,  mtr^mng/atid  {>^rfidibus.  No  small  part 
of  its  dealings  with  fiimgMiy  had  beto  eminently  of  this 
character ;  raising  hopes  which  it  never  meatit  to  fulfil, 
niftVing  promises  wMch  it  had  no  intention  to  perform,  it 
thus  greatly  contribated  to  Tender  formidable  that  ki- 
surrection,  which  was  now  hurrying  thousands  of  armed  men 
to  rescue  'finbm  the -menacing  hands  of  loyalty  the  beteaguered 
capital  of  sedition  and  treieou.  Wi^out  question,  it  ii^ras 
the  consciousness  of  the  insincerity  wi^VMch  they  had  been 
treated  that  aggravated  the  hostile  passions  ofthe  Hungarians, 
already  too  prone  to  recognise  an  Insult  and  revenge  an 
injury.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  duplidty  that  was  practised, 
we  need  only  recall  the  proceedings  toward  the  £[ungbrians 
and  Croatians.  On  one  -day,  the  emperor  grants  to  the 
Hungarians  political  government  and  ^ntrol  over  the 
Croatians;  on  another,  the  Oroatiafts  are  fixAii^ed  with 
men,  money,  and  arms,  and  encocoraged  'to  resist  all  en- 
croachments of  the  HungariiliiB.  At  one  tim^  the  Ban 
of  Croatia  is  procbomed  a  ti^aitor ;  at  aaiother,  he  is 
nominated  imperial  commissioner  'plenipot^ntis^  for  Hun- 
gary. 

The  time  was  now  coihe  when  there  Should  be  no  more 
fidterii^,  if  the  throne  of  Habsbiiig  Was  to  be  sav^. 
Quietly  seated  under  the  protecdng  guns  of  the  strolig 
fortress  of  OlmiltB,  the  emperor  thre^  off  all  disguise,  and 
in  his  proclamations  of  the  16th  and. i 9th  of  October,  de- 
claced  open  war  against  the  revolt  in  his  capital  abd  other 
•places.  The  rebels  were  to  be  put  dOWn  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  murderers  of  his  :fajtmul  sei^ants  Lamberg  and 
Latour,  should  be  handed  over  to  avenging  justice.  To 
^his'end,  he  appointed  Princfe  Witidibchgratz  command0r-i4i- 
chi^  of  all  his  forces,  except  those  tmder  !tUuktsM  in  ItsOy, 
and  he  gave  the  prince  fuU  power  to  do  all  things  "  accord- 
ing-to  Ms  judgment,  wifthin  the  shOrteAt  time." 

On  the  23rd,  Prince  Windischgi^tz  arrived  before  Vienna 
with  an  army  of  some  100,000  men  and  140  guns,  and  sum- 
moned the  dty  to  surtender  within  forty^ight  hours. 
Meanwhile,  preparations  had  been  made  for  its  defence  inth. 
much  bustle,  but  little  practical  ability.  Bodies  of  fighting 
men  had  flocked  in  from  the  country  round  ;  barricades  and 
fortifications  had  been  raised,  and  motmted  with  cannon ; 
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the  command  of  the  national  guard  had  been  given  to 
Messenhauser,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army, 
and  that  of  the  mobile  guard  to  General  Bem,  a  Pole,  and  a 
man  of  remarkable  military  talent.  The  forty-eight  hours 
allowed  by  Prince  Windischgnltz  having  expired,  the  attack 
began  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  and,  after  twelve  hours* 
fighting,  the  exterior  line  of  the  Leopoldstadt  &,ubourg  was 
taken,  but  the  interior  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  next  day  was  spent  in  unavailing  negotiations. 
On  the  28th,  the  attack  was  renewed  on  all  sides  with  great 
vigour,  especially  on  the  east  and  south.  The  city  was  set 
on  fire  in  many  places,  and  the  contest  was  continued  all 
night  in  the  Leopoldstadt  and  Wieden  &.ubourg8.  On  the 
29th,  the  Viennese  sent  a  deputation  to  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz,  with  proposals  of  surrender.  The  prince  refused  to 
abate  his  previous  demand  for  disarming  the  workmen  and 
the  students,  but  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  for  twelve 
hours,  while  the  besieged  held  a  last  deliberation. 

The  deputation  returned,  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
town  council,  which  was  attended  by  Messenhauser,  the 
commander  of  the  academic  legion,  and  some  members  of 
the  Diet.  Messenhauser  declared  that  he  and  the  officers 
imder  him  were  ready  to  hold  out,  if  the  council  decided  to 
do  so  ;  but  the  situation  was  nearly  desperate.  The  troops 
were  in  possession  of  the  suburbs  to  the  foot  of  the  ghuns, 
and  the  walls  were  incapable  of  general  defence  against 
escalade.  On  the  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  re- 
solved by  three-fourths  of  the  town  councillors  that  the 
defence  should  cease.  This  resolution  was  announced  to 
Prince  Windischgrtltz,  and  the  disarming  was  actually  com- 
menced ;  but  on  the  30th,  a  brisk  cannonade  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  Hungary,  the  sentinels  on  St.  Stephen's 
Tower  announced  the  long-expected  approach  of  the  Hun- 
garian army,  and  the  citizens  were  again  summoned  to  arms, 
notwithstanding  their  engagements  to  surrender.  To  punish 
this  breach  of  faith,  Windischgnltz  recommenced  the  bom- 
bardment of  some  of  the  iaubourgs  known  as  the  most 
rebellious,  and  the  firing  was  continued  until  nightfedL 

The  cannonade  which  had  so  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
Viennese  in  the  morning  was  that  of  an  engagement 
which  took  place  at  Schwechat,  twelve  nules  firom  Vienna^ 
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between  a. Hungarian  army  of  22,000  men,  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  city,  and  28,000  imperial  troops  despatched 
against'  them  under  Auerspeig  and  Jellachich.  The 
Hungarians  had  been  awaiting  on  the  frontier  for  many 
days  the  call  of  the  Austrian  Diet.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  Kossuth  himself  joined  the  army.  The 
twenty  columns  of  fire  that  rose  that  night  from  amid  the 
palaces  of  Vienna^  showed  but  too  fearfully  the  need  there 
was  of  speedy  aid  for  the  devoted  city;  and  without 
waiting  longer  on  the  Austrian  Diet,  Kossuth  gave  the  order 
to  advance.  It  was  too  late,  for  on  that  veiy  day  had  the 
fkisl  blow  been  struck.  On  the  30th  the  Hungarians  came 
up  with  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  Imperialists,  drove 
them  out  of  Fischamend  and  Albem,  carried  Mannsworth 
by  storm,  and  pushed  on  toward  Vienna,  whilst  Jellachich' 
id  Aue^perg  ^awaited  their  approach^  most  secure  and 
advantageous  positions. 

The  main  body  of  the  Himgarians  was  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Schwartzen  Lachen,  a  sluggish  arm  of  that 
river,  as  broad  and  deep  as  the  Danube  itself.  At  the  head 
of  this  body  of  water  the  Austrians,  with  a  park  of  sixty 
guns,  stood  ready  to  receive  them;  while  ten  regiments,' 
principally  cavalry,  had  been  sent  out  to  gain  their  rear  and 
inclose  them  in  the  defile.  So  gross  a  blunder  could  not 
escape  the  military  eye  of  Gorgei,  who  was  at  that  time 
invested  with  but  an  unimportant  command;  he  directed 
Kossuth's  attention  to  the  &ct,  and  by  an  immediate  retreat 
they  narrowly  escaped  the  trap  and  avoided  a  total  defeat, 
in  which  an  hour's  advance  would  inevitably  have  involved 
them.  They  were  pursued  by  the  victorious  Austrians  both 
that  day  and  the  following,  and  driven  back  into  Hungary. 
This  was  the  battle  of  Schwechat,  in  which  Colonel  Gorgei, 
for  the  efficient  service  rendered  in  saving  the  Hungarian 
army  from  the  cut  de  sac,  was  promoted  on  the  ground  to 
the  rank  of  general. 

In  consequence  of  the  bombardment  of  the  30th,  the  city, 
on  the  following  morning,  declared,  for  a  second  time,  its 
unconditional  submission.  A  deputation  from  the  munici- 
pality communicated  to  the  field-marshal  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  willing  to  surrender  without 
reserve ;  but  that  they  were  too  feeble  to  carry  their  deter* 
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minajtion  into  effect  in  opposition  to  the  radical  club,  the 
committee  o£  students,  and  the  armed  mob,  who  tdireatened 
to  set  the  city  (m  fire,  and  bury  themselves  beneath  its 
ruina  Afber  lieceiving  ihe  deputation,  the  imperial  g^ieral 
ordered  large  bodies  of  troops  into  the  &.ubourgs,  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  which  was  betokened  by  the  white 
flags  hanging  frouk  the  bastions  and  the  adjoining  houses ; 
but  no  sooner  had.  tile  unsuspecting  troops  made  their 
appearance  on  the  open  glacis,  than  their  ranks  were  torn  by 
a  murderous  ^e  of  gn^^  and  musketry,  poured  upon  them 
from  the  ramparts.  Incensed  by  this  treacherous  act,  Prince 
Windkchgriit^  ordered  »  bomWdmeat  of  the  iim^r  city, 
and  an  attack  by  storm  on  three  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern gates.  The  imperial  library,  several  pubUc  buildings, 
ftnd-  two  churches  were-  set  on  fire.  The  Burg  Thor  was 
carried  by  the  troops,  and*  a  short  but  bloody  fight  began  in 
the  streets.  The  defenders  being  still,  as  on  the  29th  and 
30th,  divided  among  themselves — some  only  of  them  for 
fighting,  m<»*e  for  yielding*— the  success  of  the  besiegers  was 
rapid ;  and  before  midnight  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
^as  subdued..  The  contest,  however,  was  continued  at  de- 
tached points  on  the  following  day,  and  the  north-westerly 
parts  of'  the  city  were  not  mastered  until  dawn  on  the  2nd 
of  November.  The  fire  in  the  imperial  library  was  extin- 
guished without  much  injury  to  its  valuable  contents,  but 
the  Augustin  church  was  nearly  destroyed.  Prince  Windisch- 
gistz  proclaimed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  capi- 
tulation, the  conditions  which  he  had  at  first  agreed  to  were 
null  and  void;  he  declared  Vienna  in  a  state  of  siege;  the 
academic  legion  <Mssolved  for  ever,  and  the  national  guard 
for  an  indefinite-  time ;  all  newspapers  and  political  associa- 
tions suspended ;  domiciliary  visits  to  be  made  for  the  dis- 
«)ve»yofconoealed.arin8,&c. 

The  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  the  siege  of  the 
Austrian  capital  has  been  estimated  at  about  a  mi&ion  and  a 
qiiarter  sterling.  The  loss  of  life  was  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  after  so  protracted  and  desperate  a 
stru^le.  Of  the  1,600  persons  arrested,  nine  only  were 
punished  with  death,  nine  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  years,  996  discharged,  and  the  remainder  were 
tried,  by  civil  tribunal.      Many  of  the   most  influential 
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participatorB.  in  the  revolt  escaped  by  flight  before  the 
troops  entered  the  city.  General  Bern  made  his  way 
into  Hungary  in  disguise.  Among  the  prisoners  laied  by 
court-martial  were  two  members  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort, 
sent  thence  by  the  deputies  of  the  extreme  left  to  aid 
by  their  counsels  the  insurrection  in  Yienna.  One  of 
th^n,  Bobert  Blum,  member  for  Leipsig,  being  condemned, 
'^  on  his  own  confession  of  having  made  revolutionary 
i^)6eches,  and  opposed  armed  refiistance  to  the  imperial 
troops^"  was  E^ot  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  other 
deputy^  Erobel,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  after- 
wards received  a  &ee  pardon  on  the  score  (^  '^  extenuating 
circumstances."  MesaeiJiauser,  the  oommaDder  of  the  national 
guard,  wa&  shot^ 

After  the  subjection  of  Yienna^  the  imperial'  government 
entered  upon  a  oondliatory  course  towards  all  but  the 
Hungarians,  who  were  sharply  adm<»]iahed  against  lending 
themselves  to  the  intrigues  q£  the  traitor  Kossuth.  A  new 
ministry  was  formed,  ike  two  principal  members  of  which 
weie  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg,  premier  and  minister  for 
foveign  affiurs,  and  Count  Francis  Btadion,  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  Diet  assembled  at  Kremsier  on  the  22nd  of 
November.  On  the  27th  the  premier  delivered  a  speech 
declaring  the  principles  on  which  he  and  his  QoUeagaes  pro- 
posed to  act  in  their  government.  So  &r  as  appesu^  from 
that  manifesto,  the  statesmen  who  subscribed  to  it  were 
honestly  and  judiciously  intent  on  consolidating  ihe  liberties 
acquired  by  the  revolution  of  March ;  but  read  by  the  light 
of  subsequ^Eit  events,  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  premier's 
bad  £uth.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  declared  that,  whilst  re- 
solved to  vindicate  that*  authority  in  the  executive  without 
which  no  government  could  exist,  the  cabinet  disclaimed  all 
reactionary  intentions,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to^re- 
estaldish  the  Austria  of  1815,  they  sought  to  develop  a  new 
Austria  suited  to.tiie  altered  state  of  Europe.  This  was  to 
be  effected- by  organizing  a  true  representation  of  the  people, 
on  the  basis  of  free  instrtutions  and  local  self-government, 
with  a  vigorous  central  administration.  Such  a  constituti<m 
of  the  empire  would  be  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
existed  down  to  184S ;  that  was  a  centralised  biu^eaucracy, 
ruling  over  provinces  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection,  separa- 
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tion,  and  mutual  ignorance  :  the  new  plan,  if  realized,  would 
have  been  a  popular  machinery  of  government,  and  a  federal- 
ized consolidatiion.  The  passages  in  the  ministerial  pro- 
gramme, which  related  to  the  organization  of  the  state,  were 
as  follows ; — 

"  We  undertake  the  administration  of  the  power  of 
government,  which  his  Majesty  has  handed  to  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  responsibihty  of  that  power ;  for  while  it  is 
our  firm  resolution  to  keep  aloof  from  all  unconstitutional 
influence,  we  shall  not  allow  any  encroachments  upon  the 
executive  authority.  .  .  .  We  wish  for  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy uprightly  and  without  reservation.  We  desire  that 
form  of  government  whose  existence  and  secure  character 
can  be  recognised  by  the  monarch  and  the  representative 
body  of  Austria.  We  wish  these  to  be  founded  on  equal 
rights,  and  the  free  development  of  all  nationalities ;  as  also 
on  the  equality  of  all  members  of  the  state  before  the  law, 
secured  by  publicity  in  all  branches  of  the  legislature.  We 
wish  that  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country  districts 
should  be  carried  on  by  free  members,  and  by  a  free  move- 
ment among  the  country  people  themselves ;  the  whole  being 
bound  together  by  the  common  bond  of  a  strong  central 
power.  .  .  .  The  cabinet  does  not  mean  to  stand  in  the  rear 
of  the  progress  to  free  and  popular  institutions.  It  feels^ 
itself  in  duty  bound  to  head  that  movement.  .  .  .  The  free 
state  must  be  founded  on  free  communes.  It  is  strictly 
necessary  that,  through  a  liberal  communal  law,  each  com- 
mune be  guaranteed  its  independence  of  management  within 
the  limits  prescribed  in  reference  to  the  general  weifaj^e.  As 
a  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  independence 
of  the  communes,  may  be  mentioned  the  independence  of 
the  state  government,  and  the  regulating  of  the  authorities 
in  a  way  corresponding  with  the  wants  of  the  times.  Suit- 
able measures  wiU  be  laid  before  you  regarding  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  relating  to  the  improvement,  in  a 
constitutional  spirit,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
establishment  of  communal  tribunals  instead  of  patrimonial 
ones,  and  the  complete  severance  of  government  from  the 
affairs  of  justice." 

A  project,  wliich  had  been  discussed  in  May,  after  the 
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flight  to  Insprack,  was  now  carried  into  effect ;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  the 
Austrian  throne ;  Francis  Charles,  his  next  brother,  and 
legal  heir,  renounced  the  succession  ;  and  Francis  Joseph,  a 
^oung  man  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  son  of  the 
lenooncing  archduke,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Austria,  &c., 
by  the  name  of  Francis  Joseph  the  First.  The  young 
emperor's  inaugural  proclamation  was  far  from  indicating 
the  intention  he  cherished  to  return  to  the  old  despotic 
system  : — 

**  We,  Francis  Joseph  the  First,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
emperor  of  Austria,  &c. 

"  By  the  resignation  of  our  beloved  uncle,  the  Emperor  and 
King  Ferdinand  the  First,  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  of  that 
name  the  Fifth,  and  by  the  resignation  of  our  beloved 
£a.ther,  the  Lord  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  and  summoned 
by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  assume  the  crown  of 
the  empire,  proclaim  hereby  solemnly  to  our  people,  the- 
&ct  of  our  ascension  of  the  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Francis  Joseph  the  First. 

"  We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  free 
institutions,  and  enter  with  confidence  on  the  path  of  a 
prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy. 

**  On  the  basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of 
rights  of  all  our  people,  and  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  law,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  equally  partaking  in  the 
representation  and  legislation,  the  country  will  rise  to  its 
ancient  grandeur ;  it  will  acquire  new  strength  to  resist  the 
storms  of  the  time ;  it  will  be  a  hall  to  shelter  the  tribes 
of  many  tongues,  under  the  sceptre  of  our  Others. 

"  Jealous  of  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  monarchy  tmcurtailed,  but  ready  to  share  our 
privilege  with  the  representatives  of  our  people,  we  hope,  by 
the  assistance  of  Grod  and  the  co-operation  of  our  people,  to 
succeed  in  uniting  all  the  countries  and  tribes  of  the 
monarchy  into  one  integral  state.  We  have  had  severe 
trials ;  tranquillity  and  order  have  been  disturbed  in  many 
parts  of  the  empire.  A  civil  war  is  even  now  raging  in  one 
part  of  the  monarchy.      Preparations  have  been  made  to< 
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restore  legal  ord«  ev^ywhere.  The  conquest  over  rebellion 
and  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  are  the  first  conditions  to- 
the  great  work  which  we  now.  take  in  hand. 

<'  In  this,  we  i«ly  confidently  on  the  sensible  andi  candid 
co-operation  of  the  nation  by  its.  representatives. 

'<  We  i^  on  the  sound  sensie  of  the  loyal  inhabitaata  of 
the  country,  whom  the  new  laws  on  ihe  abolition  of  aervi- 
tudo  aiwi  imposts  have  admitted  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights. 

"  We  rely  on  the  loyal  servants  of  the  state. 

"We  expect  our  glorious  army  will  persevere  in  their 
ancient  fidelity  and  bravery.  They  will  continue  to.be  a 
pillar  of  the  throne,  and  a  bulwark  to  the  oountcy  and  its 
\&ee  institutions. 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  reward  merit,  wdUM>ut  any  dis- 
tinction of  birt^  or  station. 

"  People  of  Austrw !  it  is  an  awftd  time  in  which  we 
mount  the  1^u:one  of  our  fathers.  Grreat  are  the  duties  of 
-our  office,  great  is  its  refq[>onsibiUty.     May  God  protect  us  ! 


"  Olmutz,  DecenJm  5,  1848." 


"Francis  Joseph. 

"  SCHWAKPZBEfraSRO: 


Time  has  not  yet  revealed  the  secret  history  of  the  ooort 
revolution,  by  which  Ferdinand;  was  dethroned,  and  his 
nephew  put  in  his  place.  Was  the  a1i>dication  voluntary  or 
not  1  Did  the  emperor,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  harasaed  by 
the  violent  commotions  that  shook  his  throne  to  its  founda- 
tions, throw  down  a  scepia:e  too  heavy  for  his  arm  1  Or  was 
he  removed  because  hisjcourtiers  and  his  family  founds  in  his 
religous  scruples,  an  obstacle  to  ijioQ  aocompUshment  of  de- 
signs opposed  to  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  his  people? 
By  whatever  means  the  chance  was  ^ected,  one  thme  was 
«4i^.by  il^the  new  emperofhad  neverlwom  Skj  to 
the  conl^ract  made  by  the  house  of  Habsbui^  with  the 
people  of  Hungary,  and  therefore  had  no  oath  to  bxeak. 
The  proclamation  which  annoimced  this  important  event  to 
the  Hungarian  nation,  was  answered  by  a  declaration  of  its 
Diet — ^that  no  change  could  take  place  on  the  throne  el 
Hungary  without  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  as  long  as  the 
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former  king  lived ;  and  that  no  king  could  be  recognised^ 
looording  to  andent  law,  until  he  had  been  crowned^  after 
iiaving  &cst  taken  the  oatli  to  the  constitution. 

The  correctness  of  the  ccmstitutional  law  thus  laid  down 
had  been  fiilly  tested  and  confirmed  sixty  years  before. 
When  the  native  dynaety  of.  BJungary  became  extinct,  in  the 
^ear  152 7,  she,  of  her  own  free  will,  elected,  her  king  from 
the  house  of  Habsbui^  upon  the  ocmdition  that  he  should 
govern  according  to  ancient  law,  maintain  inviolablci  the 
nationality  of  the  people,-  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
country,  its  liberties,  and  its  constitution,  and  not  absorb  the 
nation  into  the  common  mass  of  his  imperial  dominions. 
Hungary  was  in  fact  to  be  to  Austria  as  to  laws,  what 
Hanover  was  to  Great  Britain.  In  1687,  the  throne,  which 
had  previously  been  elective,  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 

E'^ing  fiunily,  but  on  the  condition  that,  before  being 
wned,  each  prince  should  take  the  oatii  to  defend  the 
oonstitation^  and: to  maintain  the  nationality  inviolate.    How 

E literally  this  was  understood  by  both  parties  to  tiie  contract 
ippeais  fiom  the  fact^  that  Joseph  IL  had  purposely  abstained 
|h>m  solemnising  his  coronation  as  king  of  Hungary,  in 
er  that  he  might  violate  the  constitution ;  and  that  all 
acts  were  in  consequence  abrogated  and  declared  null 
(in  1790)  by  the  succeeding  king,  Leopold  11;,  who  thereupon 
tnade  a  peculiarly  distinct  avowal  (Art.  10),  that "  Hungary 
^th  her  appanages  is  a  free  kingdom,  and  in  regard  to  her 
wrhole  l^gal  form  of  government  (including  all  the  tribunals); 
independent ;  that  is^  ent^gled*  with  no  other  kingdom  or 
people,  but  having  her  own  peculiar  consistence  and  c(M1- 
vtitution ;  accordingly,  to  be  go^med  by  her  legitimately 
Bx>wned  king,  after  her  peculiar  laws  and  customs." 

The  late  king,  Ferdinand  Y.,  after  sweating  the  oath  tiiat 
bis  fore&thers  had'  dared  to  break — ^but  never  with  impunity 
^received  with  all  solemnity  the  separate  crown  of  Hungary, 
b  the  I>6m  of  Sti  Martin,  at  Bresburg.  So  important  was 
the  ceremony  of  the  Hungarian  coronation  considered,  that 
»n  his  marriage  six  years  afterwaixis,  he  brought  his  queen 
to  Presburg  to  be  crowned  with  the  same  solemnity  queen  of 
Hungary.  His  declaration  of  titie,  the  coins  of  the  realm, 
every  communication  to  foreign  courts,  every  patent,  and 
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every  decree,  while  it  declared  Ferdinand  to  be  emperor  ol 
Aiistria,  declared  him  also  to  be  only  king  of  Hungary,  anc 
afi&rmed  Hungary  to  be  a  kingdom.* 

But  such  considerations  as  these  were  totally  disregardec 
by  the  imperial  family,  which  now  deemed  itself  strong 
enough  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  absorb  it  into  ilm 
empire,  and  accomplish,  in  the  extinction  of  its  liberties,  ai 
object  which  their  house  had  vainly  pursued  for  three  hun- 
dred years. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Second  Invasion  of  Hungai'y. 

Vienna  having  been  subdued,  it  was  expected  that  the 
campaign  against  Hungaiy  would  be  opened  in  a  few  days ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  December,  that  Prince 
Windischgratz  began  his  march.  Even  that  long  delay  had 
scantily  enabled  the  Hungarians  to  offer  a  show  of  resistance 
to  the  forces  which,  entering  their  territory  from  nine  points 
simultaneously,  were  about  to  inclose  it  within  a  ring-fence 
of  bayonets  and  cannon.  The  invasion  was  planned  on  the 
principle  of  those  great  sporting  hattuea,  in  which  every  head 
of  game  in  a  large  district  is  driven  on  before  a  continuallj 
narrowing  circle  of  hunters.  The  imperial  main  armjf 
marched  eastward  from  Austria  in  three  divisions^  re 
spectively  commanded  by  Jellachich,  Simonich,  and  Ser 
belloni.  From  the  Galician  frontier,  General  Schlick  directed 
his  march  due  south  towards  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
Nearly  opposite  him  was  the  force  advancing  under  D^ihlen 
from  the  Ulyrian  provinces;  while  Puchner,  Urban,  and 
Wardener,  who  had  already  put  down  the  insurrection  in 
Transylvania,  were  pressing  upon  the  eastern  frontier. 

'^  The  forces  which  the  Hungarians  had  at  this  time,"  says 
Klapka,t ''  wore  as  nothing  compared  with  the  masses  of  our 
enemies.  We  had  some  garrisons  in  fortresses.  Gorgei  and 
Perczel  had  30,000  men  on  the  Upper  Danube.  In  Upper 
Hungary  they  had  an  ill-trained  corps  of  8,000  men ;  and 
in  Transylvania  they  could  not  even  dispose  of  6,000  troops. 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  cxcvii.  f  Klapka,  War  in  Hungary. 
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The  most  efficient  force  was  still  in  the  Bats  country,  and  in 
the  Bonat,  where  they  fought  against  the  Eaizin  (or  Servians). 
These  troops,  including  the  blockading  corps  round  Arad, 
numbered  20,000  men."  Of  the  whole  Hungarian  force, 
not  more  than  35,000  men  were  regularly  armed,  and  only 
10,000  were  disciplined  soldiers.  The  rest  consisted  of  militia 
{honveds),  or  of  raw  recruits,  waiting  for  muskets,  or  armed 
with  pikes  and  scythes.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  arms  and 
jonmunition,  and  manufiustories  for  the  supply  of  such  things 
bardly  existed,  for  the  imperial  government  had  always  dis- 
couraged their  establishment  in  Hungary.  But  these 
deSdee  ^i«  suppUed  by  the  extraSuy  exertions  of 
Kossuth,  who  was  now  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Defence,  which  had  been  established  after  the  resignation  of 
the  ministry.  Foundries,  powder-mills,  saltpetre-manufao- 
tories,  &c,  were  established  at  various  points ;  sulphur,  for 
making  gunpowder,  was  extracted  at  great  cost  from  copper 
ore  ;  and  for  metal,  recourse  was  had  to  the  church  bells. 

Under  the  extraordioary  expenses  of  the  government, 
money  soon  ^Eiiled  in  the  treasury ;  but  this  deficiency  was 
effectually  met  by  the  issue  of  paper,  chargeable  upon  the 
national  domams.  These  government  notes,  being  ba^ed  on 
valid  security,  circulated  freely  at  par  in  preference  to  the 
depreciated  paper-money  of  Austria. 

The  succ^  of  the  ImperiaJists  in  the  beginning  of  the 
<:ampaign  was  rapid  and  universal.  Oedenburg  was  taken  on 
the  first  day,  Tymau  on  the  second,  and  F^sburg  on  the 
third.  Grorgei,  who  commanded  the  Hungarian  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Austria,  unable  to  resist  the  force  opposed 
to  him,  oontented^imself  rather  with  obstructing  its  progress 
by  petty  engagements,  whilst  effecting  a  general  retreat  to 
Eaab.  There  he  hoped  to  maintain  his  ground  behind  the 
three  rivers  and  his  strong  intrenchments ;  but  the  elements 
decided  otherwise.  The  weather  had  been  unusually  mild  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  but  on  the  20th  of  December, 
it  suddenly  became  intensely  cold.  The  Austrian  troops 
crossed  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Little  Danube,  and  Gorgei, 
compelled  to  retreat,  abandoned  to  them  the  formidable 
intrenchments  at  Eaab.  Before  he  could  form  a  junction 
with  Perczel's  corps,  the  latter  was  routed  at  Mor  by  Jel- 
lachich,  with  the  loss,  by  death  or  dispersion,  of  all  but 
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2,000  of  hk  men ;  and  notbing  retnedned  iTor  Gorge!  bii 
to  retire  b^ond  the  Bannbe,  vhich  he  Crossed  at  Pe«th  4 
the  3rd  of  Jantkary,  1849.  'On  the  sani^  day,  Kossuth  ai^ 
the  government  left  !Pesth  for  the  fortress  of  Debreczi^ 
tajdng  i¥ith  them  all  the  public  funds,  and  the  anident  ani 
venerated  crown  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  two  diays  af^eitWardi 
Prince  Windischgratz  entered  the  'Hungisrian'capited  withoti 
sti^iking  a  blow. 

In  the  southei^  districts,  the  imperiid  iarms  had  beel 
equally  sucoessfhl ;  the  droops  ^hioh  had  entered  from  til 
north  Knd  west  were  i&ee  to  'move  towshls  the  centre ;  ii 
less  than  three  "weeks,  -ifour-flfths  of  the  whole  eottntry  hai 
be^n  ^reduced  to  t^bjectioti,  tuid  the  imptsrial  supremacy  a 
&r  reestablish^,  'fts  to  leave  little  appar^it  ^bability  tha 
the  Hungarians  would  ev^  again  be  able  to  'resume  th 
^offensive.  But  these  jEtdvantagto  were  all  Mttered  away  bj 
Prince  Windisohgifata,  Who  loitered  fdr  nearly  two  loionths  i 
Pesth,  engaged  in'the  useless'ta^  df  reorgtaini^g  the  adminifl 
tration  tl^ughout  the'eonq[aered  ^distriots,  whilst  he  sufferer 
4iO  pass  uHiniproved  the  only  ^season  of  the  yeatr  ta  which  hi 
Sbrtill^  could  be  made  available,  and  allowed  his  opponent 
time 'to  i«cOv^r'from  their  constermition,  gather 'recihuts,  sd< 
discipline  theh*  forces. 

Gorgei  had  proposed,  even  befbre  the  invasion  of  tlw 
Austrian  ttrmy,  to  trammer  4ihe  settt  of  go^rei^mnent  and  tb 
militaiy  depute  b^ond  the  left  bank  of  the  Theias,  to  th( 
great  pMn  bounded  by  «hat  river,  the  Maros,  and  i}he  moon 
tains  of  Ti*{nsylvania.  The  '-two  rivers  rttn  a  veiy  rapid  m 
irregular  course  between  low  banks,  bordered  by  "marshes  oi 
great  extent ;  so  that  all  -the  year  round,*  but  principally  ii 
spring  and  autiimn,  the  transit  of  an  army  smd  its  train  is  i 
matter  of  the  greatest  AifBdulty.  The  mountains  of  Tran 
sylvania  |>rOtect  the  eastern  side  of  this  pMn,  and  offer  bd 
few  passes  ptabticia.ble  for  troops.  This  protected  positioi^ 
tnoreover,  includes  the  inost  fertile  part  of  the  country,  oda 
peculiarly  rich  in  grain,  catitle,  and  (specially  horses;  so  iisA 
it  affords  all  the  requisites  necessary  for  forming  and  victual* 
Bng  8tn  tinny,  and  for  recruiting  and  mounting  cavahy. 
Here  then  it  was  that  Gorgei  desired  to  have  the  whok 
national  force  of  'Hungary  concentrated,  until  the  army 
should  be  reorganized  ;  but  Kossuth  objected,  chiefly  because 
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I  he  apprehended  that  the  nation  wonld  be  too  much  dis- 
I  eoim^ed,  if  the  government  retreated  before  the  enemy  had 
\  croesed  the  frontier ;  and  it  <wbs  -with  hikn  a  consideration 
of  the  first  importance  to  keep  alive  that  pdptilar  enthusiasm, 
)  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  the  salvation  df  the  country. 
Oorgei,  on  the  Other  hand,  looked  with  'profbund  scorn  on 
,  the  vapocEring  enthusiasm  of  untrained  multitudes  and  dis- 
orderly volunteers,  and  insisted  that  there  was  no  safety 
I  for  Httngiay,  ^oept  through  the  efforts  of  a  'well-disciiplinea 
^  t^olar  aitojr,  such  as  it  was  impr^tieable  to  form  on  the 
frontier.     Out  of  'this  primary  difference  df  views,  there 
grew  up  by  degrees  that  personal  antipathy  of  the  military 
for  the  civil  leader,  which  was  fittal  to  them  both  and  to 
their  country. 

The  event  proved  the  correctness  of  Gorgei's  views  as  to 
the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  for  the  muster  on  the  frontiers 
'was  worse  than  useless,  serving  only  to  enhance  the  easy 
triuii^h  of  the  Austrian  main  army  to  sUdh  a  degree,  that 
the  Mungarians  were  panic-stricken,  and  the  Diet  and 
government  so  humbled,  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  Prince 
WindischgiUtz,  in  the  decrperate  hope  of  making  tc^rms  with 
him.  These  overtures  had  no  other  result  than  the  im- 
prisonment and  subsequent  execution  of  Count  Louis  Bathy- 
any,  the  ex-^ntnister,  who  headed  the  deputation.  The 
government  thereupon  departed  instantly  for  Debrecrin,  in 
a  manner  more  iresembling  a  flight  than  a  well-arranged 
removal ;  'but  it  left  behind  it  an  order  for  -Odrgei  to  riSi  a 
decisive  battle  before  the  capital,  coUpled  with  two  incotoi- 
patibk  proraoes,  namely,  that  he  ^ould  ^eep  in  view  the 
means  <^  securing  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  like^se,  by  all  means,  the  preservation 
of  the  eapkal.  Now  the  only  "^ay  by  livhidi  the  arihy  could 
pass  the  Danube  "Was  by  the  chain-bridge  between  Buda  and 
Peath,  which  was  barely  practicable ;  and  its  retreat  that 
way,  after  a  l0(8t  battle,  would  expose  it  to  utter  destruction, 
if  neithar  the  suburbs  of  Buda  nor  the  tow*n  itself  were  to 
be  occupied  and  defended,  lest  they  should  incur  the  dangers 
of  a  hostile  attack.  Upon  these  considerations,  a  council  of 
war,  summoned  by  €teneral  Vetter,  countermanded  the 
battle,  and  ordered  Gorgei  to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  divert  the  Austrian  main  army  from 
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the  shortest  line  of  operation  against  Debreczin.  Thus  "was 
rthe  prestige  of  authority  impaired ;  the  army  was  left  to 
arrange  its  own  course  ;  and  having  felt  the  want  of  energy 
in  the  civil  rulers,  it  began  to  act  independently.  Henoe 
ensued  subsequent  catastrophes. 

The  first  act  showed  what  was  to  be  expected.  On 
arriving  at  Waitzen,  Crorgei  issued  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  his  army,  declaring  that  it  fought  for  nothing  else 
than  the  laws  of  1848,  and  the  legitimate  king,  Ferdinand  "V., 
and  that  its  mission  was  to  defend  the  constitution  both 
.against  the  public  enemy  without  and  republican  move- 
Inents  at  home.  This  went  the  whole  length  of  pronouncing 
the  precise  conditions  on  which  the  army  would  obey  ;  it 
was  a  renunciation  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  civil 
power. 

Advancing  by  forced  marches  from  Waitzen,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ej:emnitz  and  Schemnitz,  Crorgei  was  overtaken  on 
the  21st,  on  the  plateau  before  the  latter  place,  by  the 
Austrians  under  Czoric,  and  suffered  a  severe  check.  Never- 
theless, his  operations  at  this  period  deserve  to  xmk  with  the 
most  remarkable  known  in  the  history  of  war.  In  the  depth 
of  a  severe  winter,  he  led  his  troops  and  artillery  over  the 
rugged  Carpathians;  one  while  appearing  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cralicia^  at  another,  escaping  to  the  mountain  towns  and 
villages.  His  situation  soon  became  extremely  critical, 
pressed  as  he  was  on  all  sides;  and  making  his  winter 
marches  and  countermarches  over  fields  and  mountains  of 
ice  and  snow,  he  found  himself  in  his  native  country  of  ^ips, 
suddenly  shut  in  on  three  sides ;  while  Hammerstein,  in 
Cralicia.)  was  marshalling  all  the  disposable  troops  to  the 
frontier  to  oppose  his  fourth  and  last  exit. 

Guyon,  at  the  head  of  Gorgei's  northern  column,  snc- 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  all  the  gold  and  silver  stores  of 
the  government  from  the  mining  districts,  and  the  gun- 
powder from  Neusohl.  He  reached  the  country  of  Zips 
without  serious  difiiculty.  The  Austrians  surprised  hini  at 
Neudorf  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  February ;  but  after 
a  bloody  struggle  in  the  streets,  the  Hungarians  were  vic- 
torious, and  dispersed  the  enemy.  Guyon  then  advanced  to 
the  country  of  Saros,  where  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
.one  of  Schlick's  divisions,  which  occupied  the  steep  heights 
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and  defiles  of  the  Branykzko.  This  nigged  pass,  which, 
from  its  elevation,  was  deemed  impregnable,  was  the  onlj 
road  from  Leutschau  to  Kaschau,  and  the  sole  outlet  for 
GoTgei  and  his  troops,  by  which  their  junction  with  the 
army  of  the  Theiss  could  be  effected.  Attacking  it  from  the 
▼alley  below,  and  encountering  a  terrible  battery  at  every 
turn  of  the  moimtain  road,  Guyon  was  obliged  to  sacrifice 
one>fourth  of  his  heroic  troops  before  all  the  defiles  were 
carried. 

Guyon  ordered  four  of  his  battalions  to  lay  down  their 
arms;  and  for  ^ve  whole  hours,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  climbed  up 
steep  footpaths,  known  only  to  the  natives  of  the  country, 
carrying  the  ammimition  and  the  dismantled  cannon  piece- 
meal on  their  shoulders,  or  dragging  them  up  by  ropes.  The 
rest  of  the  troops,  at  the  entrance,  were  continually  making 
feigned  attacks,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  s,  and 
prevent  the  silence  of  the  night  fr^m  betraying  the  move- 
ment of  those  engaged  in  the  ascent.  At  last  a  gun  from  the 
heights  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  Ten  succes- 
sive times  did  the  troops  stationed  below  advance  to  the 
assault.  The  Austrians  abandoned  one  intrenchment  after 
another,  fighting  as  they  retreated,  till  the  last  was  captured, 
and  they  fied  in  the  utmost  confusion  through  the  opposite 
outlet  of  the  pass,  losing  a  third  pait  of  their  numbers  and  a 
great  portion  of  their  artillery.  Next  morning  Gorgei's 
vanguard  passed  through  the  defile.  On  the  6th  of  February 
he  reached  Eperies,  and  re- established  his  communications, 
interrupted  for  four  weeks,  with  the  anny  of  the  Theiss  and 
the  government  at  Debreczin. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Windischgratz  had  begun  to  despatch 
his  forces  towards  the  Theisa  The  railroad  was  reopened  to 
Szolnok,  and  that  important  point  was  occupied  by  Ottinger's 
brigade,  which  was  there  attacked  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
and,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  their  commander,  suffered 
one  of  the  most  signal  defeats  that  occurred  during  the  whole 
war.  The  Hunfi»rians  under  Perczel  and  Damjanic,  cross- 
ing  the  frozen  ^surrounded  Ottingei's  vaiTguard.  that 
held  the  bridge  over  the  Theiss.  Those  wild  riders  the 
czikos  (Hungarian  horseherds),  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  this  surprise.     They  were  dose  at  hand  before 
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Szolnok  when  the  trumpet  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  sounded 
to  horse;  the  officers  barely  saved  themselves  by  flight,  mo^ 
of  them  riding  away  without  saddles,  and  the  common  sol- 
diers were  cut  down  in  the  stables,  before  they  could  nxonnt ; 
1,800  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  escaped  to 
Czegled.  It  was  no  battle,  but  the  loss  to  the  Austrians 
was  greater  than  that  of  many  a  regular  engagement,  with 
cannons  firing  from  morning  to  night.  Subsequently,  General 
Ottinger,  reinforced  by  Prince  Windischgratz,  advanced 
again  upon  Szolnok  ;  but  the  Hungarians,  instead  of  giving 
battle  as  was  expected,  retreated  across  the  Theiss. 

After  the  Hungarians  under  Meszaros  had  been  defeated 
by  Schlick  on  the  heights  of  Pareza,  the  former  was  super- 
seded in  his  command  by  Klapka,  who  made  a  successful 
stand  at  Tokay,  Tarczal,  and  Bodroy  Keresztur.  Schlick 
attacked  those  positions  severally  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
31st  of  January,  and  was  repulsed  on  each  occasion.  The 
Austrians  were  not  only  prevented  fix)m  advancing  on 
Debrecrin,  but  were  driven  back  upon  Kaschau  and  Eperies. 
Schlick,  who  had  considered  Grorgei  as  buried  aJive,  drew 
his  sabre  in  a  fury  when  a  major,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
brought  him  news  to  Eperies  of  the  defeat  at  Branyiszko. 
"  Dogs  that  ye  are — ^all  of  you  dogs  1"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  that 
pass  I  would  have  held  against  a  hundred  thousand  men  !" 
He  instantly  decamped  from  Eperies,  to  escape  Gorgei's 
superior  forces,  and  took  the  route  to  Kaschau.  There  he 
learned  that  Klapksi,  who  had  lost  sight  of  him  since  the 
battle  of  the  31st,  was  advancing  upon  him,  and  he  was  now 
fixed  in  the  same  position  as  Gorgei  had  been  the  very 
evening  before.  But  Schlick  was  as  familiar  with  the 
northern  counties  of  Hungary  as  his  enemy,  and  by  masterly 
manoeuvres  he  succeeded  in  escaping  by  Easzo,  Rosenau,  and 
Kima  Szombat  to  Losoncz,  and  subsequently  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  main  Austrian  army.  Of  the  army  which  he 
led  from  Galicia,  not  one- fourth  returned ;  and  yet  he  might 
boldly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor.  No  other  of  the 
Austrian  generals  would  have  saved  a  single  horse's  shoe,  nor 
probably  his  own  person,  from  the  hands  of  the  Hunganaos 
amid  the  defiles  of  the  Carpathians.* 

*  Schleaainger's  War  in  Hungary. 


BATTLE  OF  KAPOLNA.  CXI 

During  the  operations  on  the  Theiss,  Ferczel's  inability  to 
command  became  so  manifest  that  he  was  superseded,  and 
General  Dembinski,  a  Pole,  was  early  in  February  invested 
with  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  Hungarian  armies, 
except  that  under  Bem  in  Transylvania.  This  was  in  every 
way  an  imlucky  appointment,  and  especially  so  as  it  was 
made  at  the  moment  when  the  Hungarian  forces  assembled 
behind  the  Theiss  were  ready  to  assume  the  offensive.  Dem- 
binski  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Polish  cam- 
paign of  1831 ;  but  his  conduct  in  Hungary  by  no  means 
corresponded  to  his  former  reputation.  Kossuth,  who  had 
not  forgotten  Gorgei's  proclamation  from  Waitzen,  was  glad 
to  secure  a  commander-in-chief  who  would  hold  the  other 
generals  in  hand,  and  who,  as  a  foreigner,  would  have  no 
motive  for  joining  an  opposition  party*  He  thought,  too, 
that  the  military  renown  of  the  Polish  general  would  excite 
the  confidence  of  the  army ;  but,  in  thus  calculating,  he  for- 
got the  Hungarian  character,  forgot  what  he  above  all  men 
should  have  remembered,  that  a  nationality  so  jealous  as  that 
of  the  Hungarian,  would  not  long  tolerate  the  idea  that  its 
army  needed  a  foreign  commander. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Windischgratz  left  Buda  for  the 
seat  of  war,  and  on  the  26th  and  27th  a  general  engagement 
took  place  at  Kapolna  and  its  vicinity.  There  was  hard 
fighting,  with  severe  and  probably  equal  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  Austrians  were  victorious,  but  neutralised  the  effect  of 
their  victory  by  abstaining  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
Hungarians  retired  beyond  Maklar,  near  which  a  severe  and 
extensive  cavaby  engagement  took  place  on  the  28th,  when 
the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  retreat  wifch  the  loss  of  their 
guns;  but  notwithstanding  this  success,  Dembinski  continued 
his  retrograde  movement. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Hungarians,  pursued  by  the 
Austrians,  crossed  the  Theiss  at  Tisza-Fiired.  On  the  3rd,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Gorgei,  in 
which  the  assembled  officers  expressed  their  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Dembinski,  and  required  the  commissary  of  the 
government,  Szemere,  to  appoint  another  commander  ad 
interim.  Szemere  complied,  and  nominated  GorgeL  Dem- 
binski refrised  to  relinquish  the  command,  and  was  put  under 
arrest  by  G()rgei     At  this  conjuncture  Kossuth  arrived, 
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with  Meszaros,  the  minister  of  war,  and  General  Yetter.  the 
former  commander  of  the  army  of  the  south.  An  investiga- 
tion was  held,  which  resnlted  in  Dembinski's  removal  and 
the  nomination  of  Yetter  as  commander-in-chief  Thus  the- 
ill-advised  act  d  appointing  Dembinski  to  lead  the  national 
forces,  had  given  occasion  for  another  deadly  blow  to  be 
struck  at  the  dvil  authority.  The  army  had  rejected  the 
commander  whom  the  government  had  set  over  them.  His 
removal  was  necessary;  and  how  could  the  government 
punish  the  movers  in  this  opposition  ait&t  it  had  acknow- 
ledged they  were  right  1  This  independent  conduct  of  the 
army  therefore  remained  unpunished  ;  the  authority  of  the 
government  fell ;  and  when  Yetter  was  disabled  by  illness, 
the  government  could  no  longer  resist  the  wish  of  the  anuy^ 
and  was  obliged  to  appoint  as  commander-in-chief  that 
general  who  was  most  formidable  to  its  power,  and  who  had 
shown  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  submit  to  its  authority. 

The  following  were  the  positions  of  the  Austrian  army  at 
this  time*  Tokay  was  occupied  by  the  brigade  under  Gk)tz; 
Miskolz  by  Jablonovsky ;  Schlick*s  corp  was  round  Erlau, 
and  extended  thence  to  Szolnok  ;  the  first  army  corps  under 
Jellachich,  was  at  Czegled,  and  the  second,  under  Windisch- 
griitz,  was  between  Buda  and  Hatvan.  On  the  part  of  the 
Hungarians,  it  was  now  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive, 
which  had  for  a  time,  under  Dembinski's  management,  been 
changed  for  the  defensive. 

On  the  8th  of  March  Gorgei  recrossed  the  Theiss,  Yetter 
marched  on  Szolnok,  and  Aulick  remained  in  Tirza-Fiired. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Austrians  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure 
Szolnok,  a  place  of  great  importance  from  its  position  on  the 
Theiss.  It  was  surprised  by  Damjanic  and  Yecsey,  and  the 
Austrians  stationed  there  were  partly  dispersed  and  partly 
driven  into  the  Zag3rva,  a  confluent  of  the  Theiss,  with  a 
loss  of  500  prisoners,  most  of  their  cannon,  military  waggons, 
kc  This  surprise  was  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
victories,  by  which  the  Austrians  were  rapidly  forced  to 
vacate  the  capital,  and  many  of  the  upper  districts  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  Grorgei,  who,  in  consequence  of 
Yetter's  illness,  had  now  the  chief  command,  coming  up  with 
the  enemy  at  Erlau,  drove  him  back  upon  Gyongos.  There 
the  imperial  rearguard  Attempted  to  check  the  pursuing 
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Kungarians,  ax^d  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  body ;  but 
were  repulsed  at .  the  first  attack,  and  sixteen  pieoes  of 
artillery,  two  standards,  twenty-one  waggons  of  ammunition, 
and  1,400  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  along  the  road  to  Pesth,  and 
after  a  running  fight  of  six  hours,  the  Austrians  were  driven 
beyond  Hatvan.  At  GodoUo,  the  last  tenable  post  on  that 
side  of  Pesth,  the  Austrians  secured  themselves  from  further 
pursuit  by  destroying  the  bridge ;  and  they  took  up  a  line 
of  defence,  which,  after  some  changes,  ultimately  extended 
from  GodoUo  to  Tapiobioze. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Yetter^s  corps,  now  led  by  Klapka, 
came  up  with  the  Austrian  right  wing  at  Tapiobicze,  com- 
manded by  JeUachich.  Mimnformed  by  his  aoouts  as  to  the 
enemy's  strength,  Elapka  incautiously  ordered  his  whole 
army  across  the  only  bridge  over  the  Tapio  into  the  midst 
of  an  ambush  prepared  for  them  by  JellachicVs  entire  corps. 
Klapka's  Hungarians  were  panic-stricken,  and  Damjanic's 
opportune  arrival  alone  saved  them  from  a  most  disastrous 
defeat.  In  half  an  hour  the  Austrians  saw  all  their  advan- 
tages wrested  from  them,  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  the 
village.  By  this  victory  the  Hungarians  had  achieved  the 
first  step  toward  the  grand  strategical  operation  of  fianking 
GodoUo.  Next  day  they  came  up  with  JeUachich's  force, 
concentrated  near  Isaszeg,  whose  heights,  covered  by  the 
intervening  forests,  and  defended  by  batteries  of  120  guns, 
were  considered  inexpugnable.  Again  was  JeUachich  de- 
feated and  the  position  seized.  The  battle  for  it  had  been  a 
sharp  one,  and  cost  both  sides  a  loss  of  several  thousand  in 
kUled  and  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Hungarian  right  wing, 
under  Gorgei,  encountered  the  Austrians  at  GddoUo,  and  took 
from  them  3,200  prisoners,  twenty-six  cannons,  seven  stan- 
dards, and  thirty-eight  waggons  of  ammunition.  The  battle  of 
QodoUd  is  mentioned  in  the  Austrian  buUetins  as  one  of 
Prince  Windischgratz's  **  splendid  successes.'*  Its  immediate 
result  was  the  expeditious  arrival  of  the  imperial  army  on 
the  plain  of  Bakos,  in  front  of  Pesth ;  its  retreat  over  the 
Danube,  and  the  prince's  recaU  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat 
With  his  return  to  Pesth  his  mission  terminated,  and  he 
was  invited  by  an  imperial  ^otQ  to  Olmtitz. 
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Whilst  the  Hnngarian  arms  were  thus  yictorioos  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  fortune  favoured  them  also  in  Tran- 
sylyania,  where  Bem*s  feeble  force  had  before  been  unable  to 
withstand  Puchner's  15,000  disciplined  Austrians. 

The  Saxons  and  Wallachs,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  in  Transylvania,  were  from  the  first  hostile  to  the 
Magyars,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  other  section  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  Szeklers,  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bem.  This  force 
Bem  soon  organized  and  disciplined;  and  being  reinforced 
by  some  troops  that  had  eviKsuated  the  fortress  of  Arad,  he 
was  in  a  few  weeks  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men.  Falling  first  on  General  Gideon, 
who  was  at  Bistritz  with  6,000  Austrians  and  WaUachs,  he 
drove  him  into  Bukowina,  and  cut  him  off  entirely  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  Thereupon  General  Puchner,  who  waa 
then  in  the  Saxon  district,  applied  for  aid  to  General  Liiders, 
the  commander  of  the  Russian  army  in  Wallachia,  who  sent 
6,000  men  to^Hermanstadt,  and  4,000  to  Kronstadt.  Bat 
Bem  soon  swept  Russians  and  Austrians  alike  out  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 

After  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  at  Deva,  Puchner  re- 
treated to  Hermanstadt,  but  left  it  soon  after  for  Maros- 
Yasarhely,  on  hearing  a  false  report  of  an  insurrection.  Bern 
immediately  marched  against  the  JEtussian  force  at  Herman- 
stadt, defeated  an  Austrian  corps  on  his  way,  beat  the 
Russians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Hermanstadt.  Pach- 
ner  returned  thither  only  to  see  his  forces  seized  with  a 
panic,  under  the  influence  of  which  their  members  dwindled 
down  in  a  few  hours  from  8,000  to  2,000.  Bem  next 
entered  Kronstadt  without  firing  a  shot ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  garrison  of  Klausenberg,  and  a  few  thousand 
Wallach  partisans  in  the  mountains,  he  was  undisputed 
master  of  Transylvania. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  two  days  afler  the  battle  of  GMoUo, 
the  Hungarian  forces  divided,  one  portion  of  them  being 
led  off  by  Gorgei  to  the  relief  of  Komom,  and  the  other 
remaining  under  Dembinski  to  keep  watch  upon  Pesth.  On 
the  9th,  Gorgei  carried  Waitzen  by  storm,  defeating  12,000 
Austrians  under  Generals  Czoric  and  Gotz,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  killed  in  the  fight.   He  then  pursued  his  march  towards 
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Komom^  and  was  suffered  to  throw  a  temporary  bridge  over 
the  rapid  and  swollen  Gran,  and  to  cross  that  stream  without 
obstruction  on  the  18th.  On  the  following  day  he  was  met 
by  the  Austrians  under  Wohlgemuth,  in  the  neighbourhood 
(d  Nagy  Sarlo.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in 
uumbers,  and  both  being  commanded  by  able  generals^ 
tiie  battle,  which  began  at  early  morning,  was  hotly  c(m- 
tested,  and  vrs^.  not  decided  until  the  evening,  when  the 
Austrians  retreated^  abandoning  their  camp  to  the  victorious 
i  Hungarians,  who  pursued  their  march  without  more  inter- 
mption  to  Komom. 

The    new    Austrian    oommander-in-chiei^   Field-Marshal 
Lieutenant  Welden,  had  meanwhile  aTiived  at  the  seat  of 
war.    Erroneously  supposing  that  the  main  efforts  of  the 
Hungarians  would  be  directed  against  Pesth,  his  first  measures 
were  devoted  to  the  defence  of  that  city.     But  finding  his 
mistake,  and  that  the  Hungarians  had  moved  higher  up  the 
Danube,  so  as  to  threaten  his  communications  with  Vienna, 
be  evacuated  Pesth,  and  ordered  Warbna  and  Schlick  to 
follow  them,  prevent  the  relief*  of  Komom,  and  keep  the 
road  open  to  Yienna.     But  this  attempt  was  made  too  late ; 
for  already,   on  the   20th   of  April,   Gorgei  had   reached 
Komom,  repulsed  that  portion  of  the  besiegers  who  were 
on  the  left  Imnk  of  the  Danube,  and  thrown  reinforcements 
of  men  and  provisions  into  the  fortresa     After  this  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  clear  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Danube, 
where  was  placed  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  now  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  from  Pesth,  headed  by  the  commander- 
m-cbief     Throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river,  Gorgei  stormed 
^e  Austrian  intrenchments,  and  defeated  Welden  near  New 
Szony,  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fitte  of  the  campaign. 
Next  day  the  retreating  Austrians  were  overtaken  at  Baab, 
where,  having  again  suffered  severely,  they  were  driven  over 
tbe  frontier  into  Austna.     About  the  same  time  the  Him- 
garians  took  Tymau;  Temesvar  surrendered  to  Bem,  and 
tbe  whole  of  the  Banat,  the  granary  of  Hungary,  submitted 
to  his  authority.     In  short,  Hungarian  power  wa*  in  the 
Mcendant  everywhere  except  in  Buda,  where  the  Austrians 
bad  left  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men. 

After  t]&  splendid  series  of  successes,  nothing  but  the 
judicial  blindness,  or  the  perversity  of  their  civil  and  military 
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leaders,  could  have  hindered  the  Hungarians  from  marching 
to  Yienna,  and  dictating  such  a  peace  as  would  for  ever 
have  secured  the  liberties  for  which  thej  fought.  But  the 
fateful  opportunity  was  neglected  by  Gorgei,  whilst  Kossuth 
misused  it  for  launching  at  the  house  of  Habsburg,  the  blank 
thunder  of  a  decree  of  dethronement. 

After  the  battle  of  Kapolna,  Prinee  Windisohgratz  had 
despatched  a  bulletin  to  Vienna,  in  whic)^  as  usual,  he 
greatly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  his  victory,  and  stated 
that  the  last  Hungarian  army  had  been  beaten,  and  that  the 
war  wa^  nearly  at  an  end.  On  receipt  of  that  intelligence, 
the  emperor  abruptly  dissolved  the  Diet  of  Kremsier  as 
incompetent  to  the  task  of  framing  a  constitution ;  and  he 
bestowed  on  the  empire,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849,  a  charter 
drawn  up  by  his  minister,  Count  Stadion,  which  proclaimed 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  empire,  the  existence 
of  separate,  but  of  course  powerless  provincial  diets,  and  the 
establishment  of  one  central  chamber  at  Yienna,  by  which 
the  affiiirs  of  the  empire  were  to  be  regulated.  In  &ct,  it 
was  a  decree  which  annulled,  by  a  stroke  of  Count  Stadion's 
pen,  the  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary,  extinguished  its 
nationality,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  province  of  Austria.  All  the  other  provisions  of  this 
mock  constitution  were  merely  illusory.  Under  the  form  of 
a  boon  to  the  whole  empire,  it  was  simply  intended  as  an 
act  of  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  Hungary,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  fisust  that,  when  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  wholly  abrogated  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the  1st  of 
January,  1852,  and  every  semblance  of  liberty  was  destroyed 
that  had  thinly  veiled  the  autocracy  of  Francis  Joseph. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  arbitrary  act  of  the  4th  of  March, 
that  Kossuth  proposed  and  carried  in  the  Diet  a  me^ure 
which  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  war,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  the  combiued  arms  of  Austria  and  Russia 
to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  three  days'  discussion  with 
closed  doors,  and  one  in  open  session,  the  Diet,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1849,  issued  a  proclamation  embodying  four  reso- 
lutions, of  which  the  second  and  fourth  were  as  follows  : — 

'^  The  house  of  Habsburg  Lorraine^  having  by  treachery, 
perjury,  and  levying  of  war  against  the  Hungarian  nation, 
as  well  as  by  its  outrageous  violation  of  all  compacts  in 
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bifeaking  up  the  integral  territory  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
separation  of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Fiume  and  its 
districts  from  Hungary ;  &rther,  by  compassing  the  destruc- 
ticm  of  the  independence  of  the  country  by  arms  &nd  by 
eaUing  in  the  disciplined  army  of  a  foreign  power  for  the 
purpose  of  annihilating  its  nationality,  by  violation  both  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  of  treatieeT  concluded  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  on  which  the  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  depended ;  are,  fits  treacherous  and  perjured,  for 
eyer  excluded  from  the  throne  of  the  united  states  of  Hon- 
gary  and  Transylvania,  and  all  their  possessions  and  depen* 
dencies,  and  are  hereby  deprived  of  the  style  and  title,  as 
well  as  of  the  armorial  bearings  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  and  declared  to  be  banished  for  ever  from  the 
united  countries,  and  their  dependencies  and  possessiona 
Tbey  are.  therefore  declared  to  be  deposed,  degraded^  and 
banished  for  ever  from  the  Hungarian  territory. 

"  The  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the  future 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Diet  of  the  nation. 

^  But  until  this  point  shall  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  and  I'eceived  principles,  which  have  been  recognised 
for  ages,  the  government  of  the  united  countries,  their  pos* 
seaaons  and  dependencies,  shaJl  be  condacted  on  personal 
responsibility,  and  under  the  obligation  to  render  an  account 
of  all  acts,  by  Louis  Kossuth,  who  has  by  acclamation,  and 
with  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Diet  of  the  nation,  been 
named  governing  president  (Githerruxtor),  and  the  ministers 
whom  he  shall  appoint." 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  abstract  justice  of 
a  measm^  so  indefensible  on  the  ground  of  policy.  Aptly 
^  it  been  remarked,*  that,  if  dethronement  was  the  just 
reward  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  for  outraging  the  Himgariaa 
constitution,  this  step  should  have  been  taJken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  thus  the  nation  would  have 
^own  from  the  first  for  what  it  was  fighting.  Therefore, 
if  judged  by  the  mere  justice  of  the  case,  the  declaration 
came  too  late,  and  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  expediency,  too 
early ;  for  it  was  a  crowning  provocation  offered  to  the  house 
of  Habsburg.    There  was  no  medium  now  between  sepa^ 
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ration  and  subjugation.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  "that  Atisiria 
would  accept  the  offers  of  her  mighty  ally,  Kussia,  ifatber 
than  descend  from  her  position  as  a  first-rate  power  iu 
Europe,  which  would  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  Hungary.  Russia  had  abundant  reason  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  humble  her  rival,  and  to  croah 
at  the  same  time  that  dangerous  movement  in  Hungary, 
which  served  as  an  example  for  the  Poles.  Moreover,  Kussia 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  other  foreign  inter^ 
vention,  as  the  popular  party  was  everywhere  subdued,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  England  or  America 
would  interfere  in  favour  of  the  dethronement,  since,  having 
no  diplomatic  relations  with  Hungary,  and  at  that  time,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  being  very  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  case,  they  were  not  in  the  position  to  take  the  question 
in  hand. 

A  division  in  the  army  was  another  evil  likely  to  follow 
the  declaration  of  independence.  Many  of  the  ofiicers  in 
Gorgei's  army  had  been  in  the  Austrian  service.  They 
fought  in  obedience  to  the  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  partake  in  a 
war  against  the  djns^j  of  Austria.  The  measure  carried 
with  it  not  one  advantage.  It  had  no  inspuing  effect  on  the 
nation.  It  did  not  enlarge  the  means  of  defence ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  diminished  them.  It  increased  the  number  and 
hostility  of  the  enemies  of  Hungary,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  gained  one  additional  friend  to  the  cause.  Nation- 
ality and  liberty  were  intelligible  and  eminently  practical 
objects  of  the  nation's  desire,  and  so  long  as  it  contended  for 
them  it  was  victorious ;  but  when  theories  were  set  before 
it,  when  a  negative  idea,  the  dethronement  of  the  royal 
house,  was  held  up  as  the  reward  of  its  exertions,  from  that 
moment  the  national  movement  began  to  decline,  and  the 
cause  was  lost. 

Having  brought  the  conflict  with  Austria  to  an  issue 
which  precluded  all  possibility  of  compromise,  the  Hungarian 
government  was  bound  in  common  prudence  to  follow  up  its 
advantages  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  give  no  respite 
to  its  routed  foes.  After  the  victories  of  April,  when  the 
Austrian  troops  were  flying  and  disorganized,  and  but  two 
davs'  march  intervened  between  Gotgei  and  Vienna^  there 
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remained  no  force  in  the  Austrian  empire,  except  the  army 
of  Radetzki  in  Italy,  which  could  have  offered  him  any 
serious  resistance.  The  capital  and  the  empire  were  at  his 
mercy.  Had  he  marched  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  upon 
Vienna^  as  he  was  ordered,  he  might  there  have  dictated  his 
own  terms,  and  for  ever  rendered  harmless  all  threats  of 
Russian  intervention.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  sent  only  a 
few  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  marched 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  besiege  Buda,  where 
the  Austrians  had  left  a  garrison  merely  as  a  bait  to  lure 
the  Hungarians  from  the  proper  object  of  their  operations. 
Isolated  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  the  garrison  of 
Buda  was  incapable  of  doing  mischief,  and  might  without 
detriment  have  been  suffered  to  remain  until  a  more  con- 
venient season.  After  a  three  weeks'  siege  the  fortress  was 
taken  by  a  brilliant  assault.  Austria  had  saved  her  capital 
at  the  expense  of  a  most  intrepid  garrison ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  her  forces  were  reorganised,  and  a  Russian  army 
had  assembled  on  the  frontier. 

Thus  was  lost  through  Gorgei's  disobedience,  the  decisive 
moment  on  which  hung  the  destinies  of  his  country ;  and 
for  that  disobedience  a  pretext  and  an  opportunity  had  been 
furnished  by  Kossuth.  The  president  had  accompanied  the 
army  in  its  march  from  the  Theiss  to  G5dollb;  and  he 
quitted  it  before  its  work  was  finished,  to  go  to  Debreczin 
and  urge  upon  the  Diet  his  proposal  for  the  deposition  of 
the  imperial  family.  He  gave  up  the  substance  for  the 
shadow. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Tkvrd  Invasion  of  Himgory.    1849. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that  hostilities  were 
resumed.  After  his  splendid  but  fatal  achievement  at  Buda, 
Grorgei  still  loitered  inactively  on  the  Waag  during  the 
long  pause  that  ensued  before  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
had  concentrated  their  forces.  The  army  of  the  former 
had  received  a  new  commander,  Field-Marshal  Lieutenant 
Haynan,  already  notorious  for  his  savage  deeds  at  Bresdar 
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and  destined  to  deeper  infi^my  for  those  be  was  aboufc  to 
perpetrate  in  Hungary.  The  invaders  mustered  togethear 
nearly  400,000  men— 230,000  Austrians,  and  160,000  Rus- 
sians— and  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

The  first  army  corps  (Austro-Bussian),  under  Haynati, 
entering  Hungary  at  Fresburg,  advanced  in  the  direction  ckf 
the  capital,  Buda  PestL 

The  second  (Bussian),  under  Prince  Paskievitch,  crossing 
the  Gallician  frontier  at  Dukla,  inarched  upon  Debrecnn. 

The  third  (Austro-Bussian),  under  Puchner,  entering 
Transylvania  from  the  north,  stormed  Bistrioz  and  moved 
upon  Elausenburg. 

The  fourth  (Bussian),  under  Liiden,  entering  Transyl- 
vania from  the  south,  through  the  Tomos  pass^  took  EJrona- 
tadt  and  marched  upon  Hermanstadt. 

The  fifth  (Bussian),  entering  at  Orsova,  advanced  to  join 
Jellachich  and  his  Austro-Qroatian  army,  operating  in  the 
territory  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 

According  to  Kossuth's  statement,  the  Hungarian  forces 
at  this  time  amounted  to  140,000  men,  of  whom  45,000 
formed  Crorgei's  corps ;  there  were  30,000  in  the  Banat,  and 
40,000  under  Bern  in  Transylvania.  Kossuth's  plan  of 
defence  was  to  concentrate  all  the  armies  either  on  the 
Upper  Danube  or  within  the  Theiss,  so  as  to  act  from  a 
central  position  on  the  isolated  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Had 
Kossuth  been  a  general,  or  had  Gorgei  obeyed  him,  this 
plan  might  have  been  successful  At  least  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  protract  the  campaign  until  September, 
when  the  periodical  fevers  would  have  rendered  the  interior 
of  the  country  untenable  for  the  invaders.  But  no  system 
of  defence  could  have  saved  a  country  foredoomed  by  the 
disunion  among  its  leaders.  The  generals  were  all  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  civil  governor.  As  for  Gorgei,  he 
hated  Kossuth  with  a  rancour  which  he  seeks  to  justify  in 
his  memoirs  on  public  grounds,  but  in  which  there  evidently 
mingled  a  large  share  of  personal  envy.  Kossuth  was  aware 
of  this;  he  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  state  required 
Gorgei's  removal  from  his  command ;  but  instead  of  bringing 
the  disobedient  general  to  a  court-martial,  he  temporised 
from  mistaken  notions  of  policy,  and  affected  towards  him  a 
confidence  he  did  not  feel    (Sergei  did  more  than  this  j  in 
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hk  relatiGiiA  -witb  ihib  government  be  descended  to  direct 
treacbeiy,  like  those  Austrians  officers  wbo  accepted  the 
oommissions  of  the  Htingamn  ministiy,  intending  to  betray 
it.  In  his  address  to  the  army,  dated  Komom,  29th  of 
April,  1849,  Gi5rgei  openly  *  approved  the  declaration  of 
iaddpendence  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  he  himself  tells 
Ufl,  he  purposed  to  compel  the  Diet  by  force  of  arms  to 
revoke  that  act. 

Gorge!  began  offensive  operations  by  pushing  forward, 
across  the  Waag  and  the  Nenhausler  Danube,  some  small 
corps,  which  were  repulsed  in  several  engagements  from  the 
16th  te  the  20th  of  June.  On  the  latter  day  he  took  the 
command  in  person  at  S^sered,  where  he  defeated  the 
Austrians ;  but  on  the  coming  up  of  the  Russian  reserve 
h&  was  compielled  to  fall  back  on  Komom,  whence  with 
wrcastic  complacency  he  gave  notice  to  the  government  at 
Pesth  that  it  must  speedily  leave  the  capital,  as  he  waft 
Qiutble  te  cover  it.  On  the  27  th  the  allies  carried  Haab,  the 
garrison  retreating  with  little  loss  to  Komom,  where  the 
Hungarians  were  attacked  in  their  entrenchments  by  Hay^ 
nau  on  the  2nd  of  July,  but  without  success.  Q<)rgei 
behaved  that  day  with  the  temerity  of  one  who  courted  death. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  sabre  cut,  but  the  baUti 
seemed  to  avoid  the  general  whilst  they  decimated  those 
aroond  him.  On  the  evening  after  this  successful  stand 
against  the  enemy,  despatehes  arrived  from  the  Hungarian 
government,  orderii^  that  Gorgei  should  be  removed  from 
the  chief  command,  because  he  had  refused,  at  the  frequent 
and  pressing  instances  of  the  government,  to  march  with  his 
troops  to  Pesth,  but  had  persisted  in  remaining  uselessly 
about  Komom,  while  the  capital  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  Unfortunately  for  the  Hungarian  cause,  Gorgefs 
heroic  conduct  on  that  day  had  so  confirmed  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  officers,  that  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  in  a  coun^  of  war  that  he  alone  should  lead  them. 
The  government  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  thenceforth 
Qorgei  acted  independently  of  all  control. 

His  only  course  now  was  to  unite  his  forces  with  the 
armies  on  the  central  plain  of  Hungary,  and  act  thence  on 
the  various  invading  bodies  marching  in  from  the  circum< 
feienc^     Hd  waited,  however,  until  it  was  too  late,  and 
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failed  in  a  grand  attempt  to  break  through  the  Austrian 
lines  on  the  south.  The  only  other  outlet  was  through  the 
Russian  forces  on  the  east.  By  some  masterly  manceuvres, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Waitzen  on  the  13tli  of 
July,  he  succeeded  in  turning  the  Russian  lines,  and  retreat- 
ing into  the  Carpathians.  "  During  this  battle,"  says  K^os- 
suth,  "  General  Perczel  was  only  a  few  miles  distant/  and 
Gorgei  neither  wrote  nor  sent." 

After  this,  succeeded  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted 
retreats- on  record.  With  enemies  hemming  him  in  on 
every  side,  Gorgei  baffled  them,  turned  their  positions,  made 
his  retreat  a  means  of  attack,  and  often  overwhelmed  thena 
with  assaults  from  the  quarter  whence  they  least  expectcnl 
them.  Twice  during  this  masterly  retreat  he  might  liave 
tmited  his  force  with  the  Hungaran  army  on  the  plain  within 
the  Theiss,  and  have  saved  Hungary.  About  the  20th  of 
July,  when  Gorgei  was  at  Putnok,  Paskievitch  was  at 
Miskolcz,  just  half  way  between  him  and  Dembinski,  -who 
was  at  Solnok  on  the  Theiss  with  the  new  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  intrusted  to  his  command.  Had  the  two 
Hungarian  generals  acted  in  concert,  they  might  have 
anniMlated  the  main  Russian  army,  which  was  attenuated 
by  its  dispersion  over  a  great  extent  of  groimd,  and  disabled 
by  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  which  was  carrying  off  thou- 
sands daily.  Again  the  same  thing  might  have  been  done 
when  Gorgei  was  at  the  Hemad,  where  he  commanded  the 
only  two  passages  over  the  Theiss,  those  at  Tisza  Fured  and 
at  Tokay.  A  junction  between  the  two  generals  at  that  time 
would  not  have  failed  to  prolong  the  war  until  the  period  of 
the  fatal  Theiss  fevers,  which  begin  in  those  marshy  plains 
in  September,  and  which  no  foreigner  can  withstand.  Gorgei 
wilfully  neglected  both  opportunities^  and  at  length  crossed 
the  Theiss  when  it  was  too  late. 

Again,  when  near  Debreczin,  he  refused  all  aid  to  the 
heroic  little  body  under  Nagy  Shandor,  making  theii- 
desperate  stand  against  the  Russians — 8,000  men  against 
80,000.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  attack  which  awaited 
Nagy  Shandor,  whom  he  had  detached  from  his  own  corps 
for  no  other  conceivable  reason  than  his  hatred  of  the  man 
he  thus  exposed  to  destruction ;  for  Nagy  Shandor  had 
openly  declared  that  "  if  there  was  a  man  in  Hungaiy  who 
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aspired  to  be  a  Caesar,  he  would  himself  be  his  Bratcuk" 
^  To-morrow,  Nagy  Shandor  will  get  a  dressing,**  was 
Qorgei*8  remark  to  his  staff  oa  the  evening  preceding  the 
engagement. 

Meanwhile  Dembinski,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Hajnaa 
it  Szoreg,  instead  of  retreating,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do, 
upon  the  Hungarian  fortress  of  Arad,  which  would  have 
afforded  him  a  safe  point  cTappmy  and  where  he  must  have 
met  Gorgei,  directed  Ids  course  to  Temesvar,  which  was 
still  in  Austrian  hands.  There  he  was  overtaken  by  Haynau 
and  JeUachich,  and  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August.  Bem,  who  had  been  overpowered  by 
saperior  numbers,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Transylvania^ 
arrived  at  Temesvar  in  time  to  take  the  chief  command,  to 
which  he  had  meantime  been  appointed.  The  battle  began  in 
the  morning,  and  for  some  hours  the  Hungarians  had  the  ad- 
vantage. The  Austro-Bussian  cavalry,  reserves  and  all,  were 
brought  forward  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  but 
were  diiven  back  in  the  utmost  disorder  by  Guyon's  seven 
thousand  hussars.  Bem  continued  to  adv&nce  with  his  left 
wing  till  half-past  four  o'clock,  driving  the  enemy  from 
position  to  position.  At  this  time  the  victory  of  the  Hun- 
garians seemed  assured,  and  Haynau,  it  is  said,  had  already 
fled  from  the  field,  when  suddenly  Bem's  cannon  ceased.  He 
had  gone  into  action  without  discovering  that  part  of  his 
ammunition  had  been  sent  off  the  preceding  night  to  Arad. 
Prince  Lichtenstein  now  charged  the  Hungarian  right  wing, 
and  retrieved  the  day.  Guyon  made  a  last  gallant  effort 
with  his  hussars  to  captur<)  the  Austro-Bussian  artillery ; 
but  men  and  horses  had  been  without  food  and  forage  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  attempt  flailed,  and  all  was  lost. 
The  Hungarian  army  retreated  unpursued,  but  in  passing 
through  a  forest  at  night,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and 
dispersed  in  all  directions.  On  the  foUowing  morning  not  a 
thousand  men  could  be  got  together. 

The  disaster  at  Temesvar  gave  Grorgei  the  opportunity  he 
had  long  sought,  to  gratify  his  personal  resentments  at  the 
cost  of  his  country  and  of  the  brave  soldiers  that  had  so 
trusted  and  loved  hinu  When  the  news  of  the  defeat 
i^eached  the  government,  then  sitting  at  Arad,  Gorgei  was 
there  also,  intriguing  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  that  he 
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might  florrender  to  the  Ruasiaiui;  for  with  characteristie 
pride,  he  had  always  said  he  would  fight  till  the  last  man 
was  killed  rather  than  surrender  to  the  Austriana — ^the 
enemy  whom  he  had  conquered.  To  facilitate  his  design,  h.e 
had  craftily  diffused  a  report  that  Russia  was  willing  to 
establish  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a  Russian  prince, 
and  to  turn  her  arms,  if  necessary,  against  Austria.  Tbns 
he  prepared  the  minds  of  the  other  generals  to  follow  his 
own  example  without  distrust.  He  now  declared  that  he 
could  yet  save  Hungary  if  the  government  would  commit 
the  whole  military  and  dvil  power  into  his  hands^  but  that 
he  neither  could  nor  would  do  so  on  any  other  terms.  The 
urgency  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  delay.  An  informal 
council  was  held,  in  which  the  ministry  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation to  the  governor;  but  three  of  them,  Duschek,  Szemere, 
€uid  Casimir  Batthyany  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 
Kossuth  then  signed  an  abdication  in  £&vour  of  Goigei,  and 
sent  it  to  them  for  their  signature,  "  accompanying  it^"  says 
Yuoovics,  ''with  certain  conditions,  as  that  Gorgei  m:ist 
preserve  the  independence  and  nationality  of  Hungary.** 
But  the  new  dictator  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
deaiiiiig  the  Hungarians  to  retin  ich  man  to  L  home,  and 
offer  no  further  resistance  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time 
he  dismissed  the  general  levy,  and  sent  a  letter  to  General 
Rudiger,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  aims  un- 
conditionally. **  At  that  moment,"  says  Gorgei,*  *'  I  might 
indeed  have  retreated  from  Arad  by  way  of  Radna  into 
Transylvania;  but" — ^what  hindered  him? — "my  aflfection 
for  my  country,  and  my  desire  to  restore  it  to  peace  at  any 
price,  induced  me  to  surrender  1"  The  preliminaries  for  thiis 
act  of  infamy  were  concluded  at  YiUgos  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  August ;  and  on  the  foDowing  day,  an  unconquered 
Hungarian  army,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  with  a 
hundred  and  forty-foiu:  canons,  laid  down  their  arms  before 
the  Russians. 

The  fortresses  of  Arad  and  Peterwardein  soon  afterwards 
surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  Klapka  still  held  out  in 
Komom.  Emboldened  by  two  successful  sallies  made  in 
July,  he  had  assumed  the  offensive  on  the  1st  of  August, 

*  Letter  to  Klftpka,  August  16. 
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and  issuing  from  the  fortress,  had  routed  the  besiegers  with 
great  ^daughter,  captured  an  enormous  booty  of  provisions 
and  ammunition,  retaken  Eaab,  and  swept  that  part  of  the 
<x)untr7  clear  of  the  imperialist  forces.     His  success  excited 
great  alarm  in  Vienna,  which  was  thus  exposed  to  his 
assaults,  with  only  eight  thousand  men  to  defend  it,  whilst 
a  victorious  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  held  the  country 
in  Haynau's  rear,  cutting  off  his  lines  of  communication 
with  Austria.     After  six  days  spent  in  Raab  in  raising 
recruits,  and  completing  his  preparations,  Klapka  was  about 
to  march  on  the  night  of  the  11th  to  invade  Styria.     This 
was  on  the  very  day  that  Grorgei  became  dictator.     But  the 
intended  expedition  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  intelligence  received  in  the  evening  from  beyond 
the  Theiss,  and  Klapka  returned  with  his  forces  to  Komom. 
The  fortress  was  now  invested  by  the  whole  Austrian  force, 
and  after  many  debates  in  council  of  war,  it  capitulated  on 
the  29th  of  September,  the  stipulations  being,  that  the 
garrison  should  be  allowed  to  secure  a  portion  of  its  pay, 
and  retire  unmolested  in  person  or  property.     These  con- 
ditions were  held  towards  the  officers,  but  broken  as  re- 
garded the   soldiers,  who  were   forcibly  drafted  into  the 
imperial  army.      The   capitulaticm   is  said  to  have   been 
brought  about  by  double-dealing.      The   principal  motive 
which  induced  the  victorious  garrison  to  surrender,  was  the 
assurance  given  tbem  by  the  Austrian  negotiators,  that  the 
emperor  widted  but  for  that  act  to  show  clemency  to  their 
captive  companions  in  arms  and   to  their  countrymen  in 
general.     In  corroboration  c£  this  assurance,  it  was  alleged 
that   the    emperor    had    sent    Count     Giiinne,    his    own 
adjutant-general,   to  Arad,  *  to   stop  the   execution  of  the 
sentences  of  death  which  had  been  passed  by  the  courts- 
martial  sitting  in  that  fortress.     But  Klapka  and  his  men 
were  not  told  that  this  seeming   act  of  grace  was  only 
a  lure;   that  the   executioner's  hands  were  stayed   only 
^tal  Komom  should  have  fallen  ;  not  a  man  of  them  was 
aware  that  the  only  reason  Haynau  had   for  urging  the 
<^pitalation,  was  his  desire  to  execute  the  bloody  sentences 
•gainst  the  doomed  patriots  with  impunity.*     Hence  they 

*  Klapka's  Letter  to  Haynau,  dated  London,  Feb.  6,  1850. 
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oonsented  to  daim  amnesty  only  lor  tbemaislyiefl^  and  noit  fw 
the  wh(Ae  country ;  therein  yieliiing  to  the  assorances  of  the 
Austrian  negotiators  that  the  latter  stipulation  was  super- 
fluous^ and  to  tiheir  representations  that  the  aoceptanoe  of 
such  a  condition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fortress  would  be  iat- 
oompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  emperor. 

And  now  the  savage  executioner  of  Brescia  be^an  his 
congenial  work  of  cold-blooded  butchery.  First  came  the 
scourging  of  Hungarian  ladies^  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet 
half-naked  between  two  lines  of  Austrian  soldiers^  armed 
with  rods.  Next  occurred  the  execution  of  generals  and 
officers.  Gorgei  had  obtained  his  pardon,  by  desire  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia;  but  whilst  the  chief  was  spared,  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  his  subordinates.  Thirteen  generals  and 
field-officers  were  hanged  or  shot  at  Arad  on  the  6th  of 
October.  Ten  ministere  and  civil  officers  were  executed 
soon  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  more  than  a 
thousand  gentlemen  of  staticm  and  character  died  by  rope  or 
lead  in  Hungary  that  year  under  Austrian  handa,  The 
colonels  and  majors  of  the  Hungarian  army  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  respectivdy, 
or  to  serve  as  privates  in  the  Austrian  ranks;  and  the  landed 
ariistocracy  were  visited  nnsparingly  with  fines  and  confis- 
cations. 

Immediately  after  Kossuth's  resignation,  himself  and 
several  other  civil  and  militaxy  leaders,  with  about  five 
thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  escaped  ov^  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  toc^  refuge  in  Widdin.  The  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  demanded  the  extradition  of  the  re- 
fugees. This  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  Sultan,  whom 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  E^tiah  ambassador,  encouraged 
by  his  advice  to  persist  in  that  determinati(»w  The  emperor 
of  Russia  reiterated  the  demand  in  menacing  language  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  whether 
fortuitous  or  designed,  induced  him  to  lower  hie  tone.  The 
two  empeix»«  now  contented  themadves  with  requimg  that 
the  exiles  should  be  removed  to  a  more  distant  part  oi  ^le 
Tttridsh  empire.  They  wvre  transferred  accodUngly  to 
Kntayah,  where  ihc^  remained  until  the  middle  of  the  yeu: 
1851,  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  sent  a 
man^f-war,  whk^  with  the  Saltan's   eonsent^  oonveyed 
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avaj  Kossntli  and  his  oompanionfi,  except  a  certain  number 
of  them  who  had  made  a  volmitary  profession  of  Islamism. 

More  than  three  years  have  now  elapsed  sinoe  Austria 
bartered  her  independence  for  a  renewal  of  her  old  system  of 
absolutism  and  centralization,  and  acquired  the  power  to 
extinguish  the  ancient  immunities  of  Hungary  at  the  cost 
of  her  own  Tassalage  to  Russia.  In  all  that  time  she  has 
not  made  the  slightest  progress  towards  the  consolidation  of 
her  &ctitious  greatness.  She  subsists  only  by  virtue  of  a 
permanent  state  of  siege  and  martial  law.  Her  subject 
populations,  who  rose  against  her  in  1849,  are  more  dis- 
affected than  ever,  and  she  has  alienated  the  very  races 
that  then  took  up  arms  in  her  defence.  Her  despotism 
rests  on  no  saving  basis  of  a  common  nationality;  no 
inward  vitality  binds  together  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  her  empire  ;  the  prestige  of  her  might  is  gone,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  authority  has  been  profaned,  her  weakness 
made  manifest,  the  mechanism  of  her  power  laid  bare.  She 
maintains  her  state  by  terrorism  alone,  the  most  precarious 
of  all  tenures. 
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AirTHOR*S  PREFACE. 


There  are  no  al)rapt  transitions  in  nature.  This  axiom 
holds  good  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 

When,  therefore,  a  Constituent  Parliatment,  composed  of 
democratic  elements,  was  observed  in  Austria,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1848,  by  the  side  of  the  throne  (which  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  March  was  still  Absolute),  laying  claim  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  that,  too,  before  the  chasm  between 
those  two  conditions  of  government  had  been  bridged  over 
by  a  popular  victory,  the  question  at  once  suggested  itself, 
how  this  change  could  so  suddenly  have  taken  place. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  work  to  show  that  even  in  this 
case  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature  maintained  their 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  the  year  1848  were 
only  the  residt  of  long-subsisting  causes,  which  at  length 
became  evident  to  aH 

The  title  of  these  leaves  (Genesis)  will  indicate  that  they 
are  not  intended  to  be  either  a  chronicle  or  a  minute  detail 
of  the  events  of  the  period.  They  enter  on  historical  ground 
only  when  such  a  course  appears  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  design,  which  is  to  explaib  the  original  causes  of  the 
change  of  circumstances  alluded  to. 

The  first  motto  upon  the  title-page  indicates  the  intention 
to  maintain  a  strict  impartiality. 

The  second  motto  will  justify  the  boldness  with  which, 
without  regard  to  the  approbation  of  any  party,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  discharge  the  duty  resulting  from  the  first. 

Should  this  work  succeed  in  removing  from  the  public 
niind  those  prejudiced  views  which,  in  a  time  of  political 
excitement,  partisans  are  accustomed  to  form  concerning 
both  things  and  individuals,  and  so  correct  the  errors  and 
injustice  which  result  fitmjt  such  opinions,  its  object  will 
have  been  attained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  reader  from  being  misled  by  the 
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name  of  the  author^  and  from  perusing  these  leaves  with  a 
mind  prejudiced  either  in  fisivour  of  or  against  the  views  they 
maintain,  the  writer  has  thought  it  better  to  preserve  an 
incognito.  He  is  conscious  of  his  honourable  determination 
to  observe  strict  truth  in  the  circumstances  he  relates. 
Should  he  have  given  admission  to  any  erroneous  statements^ 
he  will  cheerfully  adopt  their  correction,  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
and  will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  for  such  correction  being 
afforded  to  him.  Wherever  he  has  expressed  an  opinion,  he 
has  obeyed  the  voice  of  his  own  conviction.  He  is  reluctant^ 
however,  to  force  his  own  opinions  upon  any  one,  and  there- 
fore he  is  not  disposed  to  engage  in  a  polemical  dispute  with 
those  who  differ  from  him. 

The  topics  treated  of  in  this  work  have  been  already 
discussed  in  other  quarters, — ^for  example,  by  Philipps  and 
Gorres  in  the  2l8t  and  22nd  numbers  of  a  brochure  styled 
"  The  Historical  and  Political  Pamphlet  for  Catholic  Ger- 
many ;"  also  by  F.  von  B.,  in  a  work  called  ^'  A  Review  of 
the  Political  Commotion  in  Austria  in  the  Year  1848  ;"  and 
in  several  other  ephemeral  publications  in  which  this  last 
book  is  criticised.  Again,  a  work  by  Count  Leo  Thun,  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  called,  ^'  Beflections  on  the  Present 
State  of  Things,  with  particular  Relation  to  Bohemia,"  is 
partly  occupied  with  the  same  subject.  The  Genesis  was 
already  finished  when  these  pamphlets  met  the  eye  of  the 
author,  and  he  has  not  found  himself  obliged  by  their  con- 
tents to  alter  what  he  had  previously  written-  Shoidd  the 
reader,  therefore,  detect  in  these  pages  any  resemblance  with 
the  sentiments  of  other  writers,  he  must  attribute  the  cir- 
cumstance, not  to  plagiarism,  but  to  the  irresistible  power  of 
truth  j  and  should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  discover  any 
points  of  difference,  he  must  not  consider  this  work  as  a 
polemical  essay. 

The  judgments  passed  in  these  pages  upon  individuals 
have  relation  o^ly  to  their  political  ch£u»<3ter  as  it  has  been 
evinced  by  their  public  conduct. 

The  mention  of  names  notorious  on  the  political  stage  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  object  of  this  work,  and  has 
appeared  at  least  as  unobjectionable  as  the  affected  conceal- 
ment of  the  mere  name,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  sketch  of 
the  individual  through  the  medium  of  a  transparent  descrip- 
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I  tioxL  The  names  of  persons,  however,  are  not  mentioned^ 
who  have  remained  secluded  from  public  life,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  of  the  world. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  work,  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  state  document ;  that  it  is  not  com- 
posed by  a  man  of  letters  for  the  perusal  of  the  mere  learned, 
but  the  work  of  one  unknown  to  the  literary  world — a  mere 
quiet  observer  of  the  passing  events  of  the  age — ^and  has 
been  written  for  those  whose  tastes  resemble  his  own, 
"absqtie  ird  et  stydio^  indeed,  but  nevertheless  in  a  style 
which,  by  means  of  a  lively  colouring  imparted  to  the  narra- 
tive, seemed  adapted  to  soften  in  some  measure  the  sober 
seriousness  of  the  subject;  and  dissipate  the  tedium  of  the 
reader. 

August,  1849. 
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The  first  edition  of  the  "Genesis*  was  sold  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  voice  of  the  critic  had  not  yet  reached  the 
author  during  the  preparation  of  the  second  edition.  He 
has  become  acquainted  with  it  by  this  time,  and  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  pay  it  regard  as  far  as  it  tends  to  promote  the 
object  of  this  work,  which  seeks  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of 
the  world  on  one  of  the  least  expected  of  catobat/rophes  which 
have  ever  shattered  the  fownda/tions  of  a  greaJt  state.  All 
observations  on  the  "  Genesis"  which  have  appeared  in  public 
journals  or  in  pamphlets,  and  have  illustrated  the  events  of 
the  year  1848,  whether  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  friend 
or  of  foe,  have  been  welcome  to  the  author. 

There  are  three  publications  which  demand  especial  notice 
on  occasion  of  the  present  edition.  The  first  is  the  review 
of  "  Genesis"  in  the  "  Historical  Papers  for  Catholic  Germany 
for  1850,"  nimibers  I.  and  II.,  by  G.  Philipps  and  G.  Gorres 
(Historische  Blatter  far  das  Katholische  Deutschland).  This 
review  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  written  by  a  practised 
observer,  in  high  position  and  of  great  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  The  second  is  a  pamphlet  of  73  pages, 
large  octavo,  published  in  1850  by  T.  N.  Passy,  at  St.  Pblten, 
and  by  P.  Rohrmann,  bookseller  to  the  court  at  Vienna. 
Its  title  is,  "  The  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  and  the  Genesis 
of  the  Revolution  in  Austria  in  1848."  The  anonymous 
author  of  this  pamphlet  declares,  at  page  2,  that  he  has 
taken  up  a  "part^  position,  and  dosdy  amd  svruxrdy  symr 
pathizes  vnth  tM  acts  of  the  Instates  of  Lower  Aiistria.^  That 
declaration  is  important,  as  it  renders  it  possible  to  complete 
the  description  of  the  events  of  March^  by  citing  several 
facts  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  guarantee  on  behalf  of  the 
party  of  the  Estates  itself,  did  not  previously  seem  suitable 
for  publication.  The  third  treatise,  by  L.  Count  Fioquel- 
mont,  entitled,  "  Illustrations  of  the  Period  from  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  4th  of  May,  1848"  (Aufklanmgen  uber  die 
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Zeit  Yom  20  Marz  bis  ziim  4  Mai,  1848),  was  published  in 
1850  by  J.  A.  Barth,  at  Leipzic,  and  by  Fr.  Beckj  bookseller 
to  the  IJniveraity  at  Vienna.  The  "  Genesis"  is  not  in  terms 
alluded  to  in  this  work,  though  its  author,  a  statesman,  in 
every  respect  honourable,  who  furnishes  us  with  elucidations 
derived  jGrom  the  fountain-head,  seems  to  have  been  induced 
by  the  '^  Genesis"  to  make  the  grant  of  the  constitution  of 
the  25th  of  April,  1848,  the  subject  of  a  very  careful  inves- 
tigation, which  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  the 
present  edition. 

Voices  have  been  raised  here  and  there  which  have  pro- 
noimced  the  "  Grenesis''  to  be  a  party  work,  called  forth  by 
those  who  were  in  authority  before  March,  as  a  means  of  vin- 
dicating their  honour.  It  would  have  been  especially  flatter- 
ing to  the  author,  if  those  personages  had  intrusted  to  his  pen 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  honour.  However,  it  is  not,  and 
for  this  simple  reason  could  not  be,  the  fact, — because  states- 
men, who  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  inward  convictions 
to  fashionable  theories  and  to  popular  favour,  might  perhaps 
endanger  the  shining  diadem  of  glory  and  the  golden  wreath 
of  fortune,  but  never  that  precious  jewel  —  honour.  The 
author  wrote  under  the  impulse  of  no  other  motive  than  the 
desire  of  furnishing  to  ^tiu*e  impartial  historians  intimations 
from  other  sources  than  those  from  which  the  swarm  of 
publications  of  the  present  day  have  originated. 

The  new  materials  have  been  added  in  the  shape  of  notes, 
as  they  aUow  of  comparative  glances  at  the  present  without 
interrupting  the  descriptions  of  the  past.  Whatever  judg- 
ment the  reader  may  form  from  such  comparisons,  we  beg  of 
him  to  keep  in  mind,  that  those  who  are  now  occupied  with 
the  task  of  re-erecting  the  Austrian  state  edifice  are  not  to 
be  reproached  for  the  troublesome  dust  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  the  rubbish,  and  for  the  comfortless  damp  and 
chilliness  pervading  the  new-built  halls,  which  have  not  been 
allowed  time  to  d^.  Such  are  the  meviUxble  consequences 
of  rebuilding. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  sea  roars  from  the  west :  the  storm  impels  the  billows 
agidnat  the  harbour  wall :  the  latter  bids  them  a  proud  de- 
fianoe ;  some  few  waves  with  difficulty  reach  the  summit^  and 
appear  on  the  broad  parapet  which  protects  the  pier,  to  glide 
away  without  a  trace.  Within  the  harbour,  too,  the  calm 
water-level  is  disturbed  by  smaller  wavecf,  that  portend  no 
danger :  when  suddenly  the  wall  bursts  asunder,  the  tide 
rushes  fiercely  in  and  inundates  the  shore,  scattering  destruc- 
tion wide  around. 

With  astonishment  and  wonder,  the  spectator  beholds  the 
fragments  of  the  ruined  wall  which  he  had- deemed  imperish- 
able-—he  marks  how  the  waves,  which  appeared  to  flow  off 
from  the  sur£ax>e,  had  gradually  formed  a  channel  through 
the  crevices  of  the  outer-works,  and  as  the  inner  stones  were 
already  secretly  penetrated  and  decayed,  how  they  had 
reached  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  so  that  its  destruction 
became  inevitable. 

So  it  happened  with  Austria.  The  revolution  raged  in 
the  west.     The  Austrian  Government  conceived  that  as  she 
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had  onoe  formed  the  bulwark  of  European  civilization  against 
the  encroachments  of  barbarian  Mahometanism,  so  she  might 
now  stand  firm  as  a  defence  against  the  propaganda  of  the 
revolution.  The  sincere  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  imperial 
dynasty,  the  influence  of  habit,  the  sense  of  comfort  arising 
from  the  secure  administration  of  the  laws,  the  tender 
anxiety  for  the  commercial  interests  which  developed  them- 
selves more  and  more  every  year,  these  were  regarded  as  the 
firm  foundation  of  this  defence,  while  the  regulations  of  the 
police  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  revolutionary  doctrines 
by  word  or  writing  frimished  a  protecting  complement  to  the 
work;  but  these  measures,  though  competent,  apparently, 
to  suppress  hostile  manifestations  of  discontent,  could  not 
prevent  its  gradual  increase.  Moreover,  the  very  foundation 
itself  had  been  already  shaken  by  the  internal  attacks  which 
the  government  had  to  sustain  from  the  hand  of  one,  who 
now  showed  as  much  anxiety  to  divide  her  authority,  as  she 
had  exhibited  for  the  same  purpose  some  centuries  before— 
and  hence  arose  the  crash  on  the  13th  of  Marish. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  days  of  March  astonished  all  parties, 
both  the  government  and  the  governed.  By  the  first  it  was 
not  apprehended,  by  the  latter  it  was  not  expected  in  the 
way  in  which  it  actually  occurred.  Accordingly,  both  parties 
entered  wholly  imprepared  into  new  reciprocal  relations  with 
each  other.  Errors  on  the  one  side  and  exaggerated  demands 
on  the  other  must  have  been  expected  by  all  reflecting  men, 
as  the  consequence  of  such  a  sudden  change,  but  the  event 
unfortunately  exceeded  all  anticipations. 

The  inundation  which,  in  the  month  of  March,  gave  up 
the  otherwise  happy  territory  of  Austria  a  prey  to  the  de- 
vastation of  the  raging  waves,  was  prepared  through  a 
long  course  of  previous  years,  partly  by  circumstances,  and 
partly  by  design. 
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Since  the  time  when  Jean  Jacques  Boussean  first  published 
his  theoiy  of  a  ''  Sodal  Gontrac t/'  a  party  has  always  ex- 
isted in  every  civilised  countiy,  opposed  to  the  absolute 
power  of  monarchs.  In  France,  in  consequence  of  some 
peculiarly  fovourable  circumstances,  this  party  first  achieved 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Even  at 
that  time,  it  was  not  without  adherents  in  Austria,  but 
the  seed  fell  upon  a  soil  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for 
it.  The  reforms  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age^  partook  of  a  philosophical,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  an  absolute  character,  and  while  they  had 
alleviated  the  most  crying  evils  of  the  people,  they  had  also 
extended  the  power  of  the  sovereign.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
therefore,  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  revolution,  while  the 
government  was  in  Ml  possession  of  all  the  public  and  private 
resources  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  a  popular  insurrection. 
It  happened,  by  a  dispensation  of  Providence  not  tm&.vour- 
able  for  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  the  !French  revo- 
lution in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  at  the  time  when  that 
revolution  was  in  preparation,  the  sceptres  of  Prussia  and  of 
Austria  were  wielded  by  "two  monarchs  who  were  philosophers, 
and  at  the  same  time  despots  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  ovations  which  were  offered  to  both  these 
rulers  by  the  national  heroes  of  the  new  era^  could  be  no 
more  than  mere  irony,  if  they  did  not  arise  from  the  most 
complete  thoughtlessness.  After  the  days  of  March  in  Yienna, 
the  mad  joy  of  the  mob  at  their  success  in  having  obtained 
for  the  people  the  right  to  carry  arms,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  restraint  of  the  absolute  monarch  within  the  limits 
of  a  constitution,  induced  them  to  proceed  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Joseph,  in  order  to  place  a  crown  on  that  emperor's 
head.  Must  not  every  cool  and  well-informed  spectator 
have  asked  himself  at  that  moment,  what  would  have  been 
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the  answer  of  that  highly-honoured  monarch  to  his  joyous 
worshippers,  if  his  spirit  could  then  but  have  animated  his 
statue  ?  Would  not  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  brazen  arm 
hare  crushed  them  in  indignation  at  their  achievements  ? 

The  unimpaired  powers  of  government  bequeathed  by 
Joseph  and  Frederic  to  their  successors  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  latter,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion,  to  resist  throughout  their  own  kingdoms  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  which  was  partially  awakened  in  particular 
classes  of  society  in  &vour  of  '^  freedom  and  equality.**  The 
course  which  that  revolution  took  subsequently,  destroyed 
the  number  of  its  foreign  adherents,  since  it  became  evident 
that  its  public  boastings  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  man  were 
mere  absurdity,  inasmuch  as  such  privileges  were  only  valu- 
able to  the  adherents  of  the  ruling  party  for  the  time  beings 
its  oppoiients  finding  their  freedom  in  exile,  and  their 
equality  in  being  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  The  bloody 
war  of  conquest  carried  on  by  the  young  repubHc  completely 
alienated  from  her  all  hearts  in  Austria ;  for  when  one's  own 
fircHside  is  threatened,  every  thought  is  directed  to  avert  the 
apprehended  danger,  and  for  the  moment,  the  dreams  of 
freedom  and  equality  vanish  into  air.  The  people  gladly 
beheld  the  conversion  of  the  French  Republic  into  an  empire, 
and  the  thrones  of  Europe  had  no  farther  cause  to  fear  being 
overturned  by  their  own  subjects.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thirst  for  conquest  which  seized  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
threatened  the  ruling  dynasties  with  the  loss  of  their  crowns. 
In  this  extremity  they  grasped  at  a  means  of  safety,  power- 
ful, no  doubt,  in  its  operation,  but  on  whose  effects  it  was 
impossible  to  reckon ;  namely,  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of 
independence  amongst  their  people,  and  array  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  Napoleon  fell !  After 
his  &11,  the  spirit  whose  aid  had  been  invoked,  was  not  aUayed. 
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It  turned  against  the  very  power  by  which  it  had  been  aroused. 
The  thidy-fonr  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  banishment 
of  Napoleon  to  Saint  Helena  present  the  picture  of  a  perpetual 
contest  with  this  spirit.  The  Croveminents  which  have  been 
exposed  to  this  struggle,  have  pursued  di6Eerent  lines  of  con- 
duct. Some  haTO  thought  to  escape  the  difficulty,  by  im* 
posing  Yolnntary  restraints  on  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown,  and  by  adopting  a  constitutional  form  of  goyemment, 
modelled  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
with  regard  to  the  framing  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  is  controlled  by  hereditary  and  elective  representative 
estates,  while  the  other  privileges  of  the  government  remain 
untouched,  and  the  maxim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
never  came  .under  discussion.  Others  adopted  the  notion 
that  the  authority  of  government,  when  divided,  and  con- 
sequently weakened  by  division,  is  less  capable  of  defending 
itself  than  when  it  remains  strong  and  undivided,  whereupon 
they  allowed  no  limit  to  be  placed^  to  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  but  endeavoured  to  maintain  this  power  unimpaired, 
by  every  means  whidi  stood  at  their  command.  The  events 
of  the  year  1848  have  proved  that  both  these  plans  have 
Mled  in  their  obj^t,  since  the  people  ruled  by  constitutional 
laws,  no  less  than  the  people  living  imder  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, have  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority  for 
themselves. 

In  Austria  and  Prussia  the  last-mentioned  course  was 
followed  Its  adoption  laid  the  foundation  of  the  so-called 
''Mettemich  system."  In  order  to  act  consistently,  the 
advocates  of  this  system  were  obliged  to  oppose  all 
concessions  tending  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  not  only  at  home,,  but  abroad,  since,  where 
power  is  the  question,  popular  coalitions  can  exist  as 
well  as  coalitions  of  princes.     It  was  a  herculean  task  to 
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sbmggie  against  tlie  Bpirit  of  the  age,  irLkli  animated  the 
people.  Single^iaxided,  no  gorermnent  could  accomplish  it 
effeettoJlj.  As  long  as  the  two  chief  powers  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Prussia^  pxirsued  the  same  course  in  union,  the 
authority  of  goTemment  Was  maintained  unimpaired.  But 
as  soon  as  the  King  of  Prussia  had  determined  to  share  this 
authority,  thot^h  only  in  Some  triyial  particulars,  with  a 
popular  assembly,  it  became  evident  that  the  down&ll  of 
absolutism  must  soon  be  the  result  in  both  kingdoms ;  since 
a  principle  of  such  importance,  i^Wdi  enters  deeply  into  aU 
the  relations  of  life,  and  offers  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  can  never  be  affirmed  in  part,  and  negatived  in  part, 
according  to  the  arbitrary  fancy  of  the  moment,  but  must 
either  be  rejected  wholly  or  a^3u>wledged  wholly,  with  all  its 
attendant  consequences.  The  utter  rejection,  -dierefore,  of 
the  principle,  involving  a  division  of  the  sovereign  power, 
whidi  had  been  half  aolmawledged  by  the  king  of  Prussia;, 
was  the  problem  reserved  for  Austria  singly  to  solve, 
on  the  soil  of  Qermany  and  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
system  of  Mettemich  was  applied  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  But  its  solution  was  not  effected;  the 
irystem  gave  way.  Ko  sooner  did  it  Ml,  than  every  voice 
was  raised  in  its  condemnation.  It  was  pronounced  exe- 
crable, and  to  its  influence  were  attributed  all  those 
dreadful  excesses  which  took  place  afterwards  in  the  im- 
perial capital,  ais  if  this  system  had  actually  engendered 
the  hostile  force  whidi  it  was  unable  to  crusii,  instead  of 
being  in  &ct  a  bulwark  Taised  against  the  very  power  by  which 
it  was  eventually  vanqubthed.  An  objection  which  might 
Imve  been  urged  against  it  wil^  greater  justice,  was  its 
vntenableness.  l^iis  was  acknowledged,  on  March  13th,  hy 
tiie  masi  whose  name  it  bore,  and  who  sought  to  maintAiw 
it ;  and  he  aooovdingly  gave  way  before  a  superior  power.  A 
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systeni  of  a  wholly  different  nature  was  introduced;  without 
the  neceasitj  of  a  preyious  contest  with  arms.  The  in- 
eyitable  course  of  events  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  way  in 
peace. 

That  it  did  not  so  happen — that  six  months  later  fire  and 
sword  raged  in  the  heart  of  Austria^  can  onl j  be  ascribed  to 
a  failure  of  the  new  system,  or  to  the  errors  of  those  who 
were  summoned  to  execute  it 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BEFOBE  THE  MONTH  OF  MABCH;    1848. 

Haying  in  a  cursory  manner  described  the  origin  of  tbe 
general  discontent^  to  which  Austria  had  endeavoured  to 
oppose  herself  as  a  barrier,  it  now  becomes  our  task  to 
explain  by  what  means  it  happened  that  the  advancing 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
gradual  diminution  of  that  resisting  power,  which  the  Aua* 
trian  Government  considered  itself  to  possess.  This  diminu- 
tion of  power  was  not  the  work  of  a  recent  period.  Its  origin 
is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarities  which  existed  in  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  which  were 
already  in  full  operation  at  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Perdinand.  We  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  take  a 
glance  at  the  government  of  the  Emperor  Francis. 


THE  EMPEBOB  FBANCIS. 

The  year  1816  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  imperial 
power,  not  only  in  a  material,  but  more  particularly  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  peace  of  Paris  had  made  ample 
compensation  for  the  losses  which  the  monarchy  had  sos- 
tained  since  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
The  Emperor  Francis  commanded  the  highest  esteem  on 
account  of  his  own  personal  merits,  which  had  been  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  conferences  with  many  other 
monarchs  and  European  personages  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  and 
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lie  was  honoured  as  a  sage.  The  love  of  his  people,  who 
had  ever  remained  Mthfdl  to  him  in  adversity,  was  bestowed 
upon  liiTTi  in  increased  measure  when  he  suddenly  became 
the  fistvourite  of  fortune ;  and  the  well-grounded  expectations 
of  a  ha{^7  future  excited  his  subjects  even  to  enthusiasm. 
The  rich  countries  which  had  lately  become  annexed  to  the 
monarchy,  the  enormous  sums  which  France  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay,  and  the  certain  duration  of  a  long  peace, 
seemed  to  offer  a  complete  security  for  the  diminution  of 
the  state  burdens,  and  for  the  establishment  of  content  and 
prosperity.  These  hopes,  however,  were  not  realised  in 
their  fullest  extent.  A  disastrous  system  of  finance,  founded 
on  a  mere  delusion — ^the  extinction  of  the  old  national  debt^* 
increased  annually  the  burden  of  interest  due  by  the  state, 
without  furnishing  by  way  of  compensation  any  new  capital 
to  open  &esh  sources  of  national  wealth ;  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  whatever  was  established,  closed  the  door  against 
sudi  improvements  in  the  legislative  or  executive  depart- 
ments as  were  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  and 
even  when  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reforms  was 
acknowledged,  they  were  delayed,  or  their  effect  rendered 
nugatory  by  numerous  doubts,  and  by  endless  discussicms, 
as  to  whether,  in  place  of  the  alteration  proposed,  some- 
thing better  might  not  perhaps  be  substituted.  The  task 
which  Austria  h^  undertaken  to  accomplish,  viz.  to 
establish  a  barrier  against  the  movement  which  a  powerful 
party  was  directing  from  the  west,  in  fitvour  of  the  sove« 
reignty  of  the  people,  entailed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
niaint.aining  numerous  and  burdensome  regulations  of  police, 
a  system  much  less  rigorously  exercised  even  in  Prussia, 
although  that  country  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  renounce 
her  absolute  form  of  government,  and  &r  less  strictly  pursued 
in  other  countries,  where  the  authorities  had  commenced  a 
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course  of  concessioii  in  order  to  appease  the  temper  of  the 
disaffected;  and  hence  it  happened  that  from  the  com- 
parisons which  were  naturally  institoted   between  these 
rei^)ective  forms  of  governments,  discontent  was  engendered 
in  Austria.     The  different  proTindal  states  observed  that 
fidmijar  bodies  in  other  districts  of  Qermany  enjoyed  a  larger 
.share  in  the  execative  and  legislatiTe  functions  than  was 
conceded  to  them,  and  they  panted  to  regain  their  oLd  privi- 
leges.   'From  these  causes  it  happened  that  in  the  latter  pert 
of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  "Fraaasaa  an  inward  feeling  of 
disocmtent  became  general,  which,  though  it  might  not  have 
been   loudly  expressed,  was   nevertheless   deeply   rooted. 
During  his  lifetime  these  sentiments  were  oounterbaknoed 
by  the  sincere  attachment  and  filial  reverence  to  which  his 
own  personal  worth  had  given  birth.     During  a  long  series 
of  years  his  subiects  had  shared  with  him  feeliniffl  first  of 
m^  humJL,  ^  aab6equea%  of  B»tio^oicing. 
They  xeoogDised  and  appreciated  his  deep  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  plajn  and  simple  mode  of  living,  and  the  peculiar  appro- 
priateness of  his  aoswen  to  thesr  prayers  and  grievances, 
whidh  were    alwi^  uittered    in  the  most  familiar  tone, 
invested  him  with  the  influence  of  a  popular  chieftain.     The 
judgment  with  which  he  selected  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates strengthened  this  sentiment,  as  in  those  cases  where 
the  biilliaziK^  of  the  court  was  not  so  much  concerned,  as  his 
own  feelings  of  personal  confidence,  his  choice  generally  fell 
t^xm  individuals  taken  fixmi  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
people.    At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  well  known 
that,  notwithstandiog  his  simple  and  unostentatious  mode  of 
life,  he  was  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  oi  las  sovereign 
aiuthQiity,  and  that  every  assault  upon  it  would  be  resisted 
fay  eveiy  means  ait  his  ocHumand;  no  persons  ventured, 
therefiow^  to  exhibit  in  his  pTesenoe  either  i&eb  discontent 
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or  the  feelings  which  thej  nourished  in  their  boaoms; 
on  the  contraiy,  thej  sought  to  (xmceal  such  emotions  from 
his  observation  by  the  mo^t  joyous  display  of  lore  and 
respect  The  consequenoe,  iiierefore,  was,  that  the  emperor 
remained  wholly  ignoran^  of  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  general  filing  of  wide-spread  discontCTit 
'which  reigned  in  almost  all  classes  of  society ;  but  he  lived 
under  the  illusion  that  the  few  expressions  of  dissatiBfi^ction 
which  reached  his  ears,  were  uttered  by  mere  Trisianacies  or 
by  nudevolent  individuals.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  those 
who  hold  power  in  their  hands,  that  they  never  see  mankfnd 
except  in  holiday  apparel  or  in  their  holiday  behaviour ;  and 
this  is  the  case  no  less  with  monarchs  who  are  bom  beirs  to 
^  purple,  than  witb  rulerB  who  have  sprung  from  the  ranks 
ci  the  people.  Mankind  dissembled  its  sentiments  before 
Cromwell  as  weU  as  before  King  Charles;  belbre  Bobespierre 
as  well  as  before  Louis,  and  no  less  before  Kapoleon.  But 
even  if  the  Emperor  Francis  had  been  aoquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  people  in  their  fullest  extait,  he  was  not  the 
loaa  ever  to  swerve  fit>m  the  groundw(»rk  of  his  system,  which 
was  termed  the  Mettemich  system,  and  whidi  consiBted  in  an 
uihending  resistance  to  «very  efibrt  to  impose  restraint  upon 
his  absolute  authority,  and  this  arose  not  so  mudi  from 
VBsuiy  as  from  tibje  dictates  of  conscience.  He  was  a  reH-- 
gious  man,  and  considered  it  a  duty  of  oGoscieaoe  to  desbe 
only  what  was  good  and  right ;  and  every  voluiLtary  consent 
to  weaken  the  auth(»ity  placed  in  his  hazkds  by  €k>d, 
awidcened  his  apprehension  lest  he  might  be  in^Mded  thereby 
in  the  dischaige  of  those  duties  which  he  recognised  as  eitibier 
good  or  right ;  and  he  would,  in  fiict,  have  <so!nHidered  his 
conscience  burdened  with  all  the  weight  of  the  good  omitted 
or  the  evil  commixed  :agaBnst  his  conviofciaa,  whomh  might 
have  zendted  from  any  diminution  lOf  hu  .aathori<y ;  at>  thai 
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if  the  force  of  circmnstances  bad  obliged  bim  to  renoimce 
absolutism,  as  be  bad  once  been  constrained  to  abandon 
provinces,  and  to  offer  up  bis  daughter  a  sacrifice,  as  it  were, 
to  Moloch,  be  would  probably  have  chosen  to  descend  fix»m 
the  throne  rather  than  to  do  outrage  to.  bis  conscience  and 
peril  the  salvation  of  bis  soul.  This  conscientiousness 
constituted  his  glory  as  a  man,  but  at  the  same  time  was  bis 
nsisfortune  as  a  ruler.  Convinced  of  the  purity  of  bis  inten- 
tions, but  immoderately  mistrustful  of  bis  own  sagacity,  he 
often  became  entangled  in  doubts  which  prevented  him  from 
adopting  any  course  of  action.  The  source  of  this  weakness 
sprung  partly  from  the  rude  style  in  which  his  imcle  Joseph 
had  undertaken  to  initiate  him  into  public  business.  Failing 
to  discover  in  him  his  own  peculiar  energy  of  mind,  he  made 
the  young  prince  so  sensible  of  his  full  displeasure  on  that 
account,  that  the  latter  became  discouraged  and  lost  all  self* 
confidence.  The  unfortunate  vicissitudes  which  marked  the 
latter  half  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  were  not  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  evil.  But  they  served,  at  the  same  time, 
to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  feeling  of  mistrust  in  the  judgment 
or  uprightness  of  the  councillors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  whose  advice,  when  acted  upon,  was  so  often  followed 
by  no  favourable  result.  Hence,  in  addition  to  a  doubt  in 
the  correctness  of  his  own  judgment,  there  now  ensued  a 
want  of  confidence  in  those  who  were  called  to  aid  biTn  in 
the  formation  of  his  opinions.  In  order  to  avoid  being 
misled  by  these,  he  conceived  it  bis  duty  to  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  the  details  of  business,  and,  in 
cases  of  doubt,  to  consult  with  different  individuals  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  who  were  oftentimes  even  complete 
fetrangers  t/O  the  service  of  the  state  :  the  conflict  of  opinions 
which  ensued,  only  served  to  render  his  own  judgment  more 
uncertain,  and  prevented  him  from  coming  to  any  decision,  and 
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the  utter  paralysis  of  public  business  was  generally  the  result. 
Had  the  emperor  relied  more  upon  his  own  practical  sense 
and  experience,  or  reposed  full  confidence  in  any  one  of  his 
councillors,  the  delay  in  the  despatch  of  business  which  occa- 
sioned so  many  well-grounded  complaints,  would  not  have 
occurred     It  is  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained,  par- 
ticularly  in  foreign  countries,  that  Prince  Metteroich  exer- 
cised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the  emperor.      This 
opinion  is  wholly  erroneous,  for  in  the  home  department  of 
government  the  prince  was  seldom  heard,  but  was  inten- 
tbnaUy  kept  at  a  distance ;  here  the  emperor  himself  toiled 
like  a  chief  clerk,  and  seemed  wonderftdly  pleased  at  paying 
himself  the  very  humble  compliment  "of  being  likely  to 
become  a  valuable  privy  councillor."     With  advancing  age 
his  doubts  and  scruples  of  conscience  increased,  business  was 
more  and  more  procrastinated,  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
Austrian  government  remained  far  behind  the  demands  of 
the  age  even  in  those  improvements  which  could  not  by 
possibility  impair  the  principle  of  absolutism.     The  emperor 
aad  his  minister  have  been  accused,  unjustly,  of  remaining 
stationary,  in  accordance  with  certain  maxims;  but  the 
&ct  is,  they  only  remained  stationary  because  they  were 
tumble  to  determine  with  which  foot  they  should  begin 
to  march  forward.     But  the  consequence  of  thus  remaining 
stationary,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme,  for  it  undermined  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  intentions  or  the  capacity  of  the 
govenunent,  and  thereby  weakened  their  moral  energy  and 
power  to  resist  the  revolutionary  party,  who  carried  on  their 
machinations  in  secret.     That  this  party  did  not  then  enter 
the  lists  against  the  government,  as  it  did  in  the  year  1848, 
must  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  circumstance  that  domestic 
*ttd  foreign  events  offered  them  no  prospect  of  victory. 
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These  obseryati0na  on  the  Austrian  adnunistr^on  m 
general  require  only  the  assistance  of  a  few  supplementary 
remarks  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  monarchy  where, 
from  time  immemonal,  constitutions  were  established, 
namely,  Hungary  and  Tram^lvania.  In  both  these  countries 
the  Estates  enjoyed  a  share  in  the  legialative  power,  and  in 
many  cases  a  share  also  in  the  general  goyemment.  Thus, 
the  fundamental  law  required  the  periodical  convocatioii  of 
the  Diet,  in  Hungary  every  three  yeara^  in  TransylviEaiia 
every  year^  But  the  convocation  of  these  Diets  was  inter- 
mitted for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  for  this  reason  every 
species  of  improvement  was  also  intermitted,  which  required 
to  be  called  into  life  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  legislature, 
and  did  not  depend  upon  the  mere  authority  of  a  royal 
rescript.  When  the  convocation  of  the  Hunganah  Diet 
at  length  once  more  took  place,  in  the  year  1825,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loud  complaints  of  the  people,  the  king  occu- 
pied a  most  painful  position  with  regard  to  it  j  for  he 
was  obliged  to  make  an  acknowledgment  detrimental  to 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  confess,  ''  That  he  had  erred.'' 
Concessions  were  afberwards  silently  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  men's  minds,  which,  however,  entailed 
&r  more  important  consequences  than  were  foreseen, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  undermining  of  the  complicated 
constitution  of  Hungary,  in  which  it  was  an  inherent 
peculiarity,  that  a  custom  acqidred  the  force  of  law  even 
,  against  the  kiag,  when  he  allowed  it  to  pass  without  oppo- 
sition. Thus  it  happened,  that  already  in  the  Diet  of 
the  year  1825,  and  more  particularly  in  subsequent  years, 
for  want  of  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  Hiuigarian  constitution  became  en- 
tirely altered,  either  by  usurpations  on  the  side  of  the 
Estates,  or  by  errors  on  the  side  of  the  viceroy,  although  the 
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govenunent  neither  intended  nor  scuapeeted  each,  a  result. 
The  £^owing  examples  may  serve  as  illustrations: — Th» 
counting  of  individual  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates^ 
and  the  consequent  power  of  the  majority,  formed  no  part  of 
the  Hungarian  constitiltion,  the  spirit  of  which  was  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  maxim,  <'  vota  non  numerantur,  sed  ponde- 
rautur  f  and  hence  it  was  intended,  not  that  the  ''  vota 
majorat"  but  the  ''  vota  saniora,*'  should  have  preponderance^ 
by  which  means  the  influence  of  the  high  nobility  was  se- 
cured j  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president,  not  only  in 
the  county  assemblies,  but  also  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Estates,  to  declare  the  result  according  to  the  votes  of  the 
most  influential  and  intelligent  members.  Upon  the  occur- 
rence of  accidental  circumstances,  in  particular  cases,  ex- 
ceptions were  made  to  the  above-mentioned  maxim,  and 
individual  votes  were  counted,  by  which  means  a  custom  was 
introduced,  which  in  the  year  1830  was  silently  adopted  by 
the  Diet,  and  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  movement 
party,  inasmuch  as  it  aflbrded  them  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing a  majority  in  the  county  assemblies,  by  introducing 
the  corrupt  lower  order  of  nobles,  who,  though  qualifled  to 
vote,  had  never  previously  appeared  in  those  assemblies,  and 
of  afterwards  substituting  in  the  Diet  the  illegal  majority 
of  individual  votes  for  the  constitutional  preponderance 
of  the  high  nobility.  The  well-known  excesses  of  the 
so-called  Cortes  in  Himgary,  which  often  occasioned  blood- 
shed, sprung  from  this  mistake.  The  restriction  of  the 
right  of  the  towns  to  vote  in  the  Diet,  was  the  result  of  a 
president  of  the  Table  of  Estates  in  the  year  1830,  when  the 
system  of  counting  individual  votes  was  flrst  introduced, 
reckoning  at  the  scrutiny  the  votes  of  all  the  members  for 
the  towns,  as  constituting  a  majority  of  one  collective  vote. 
Similar  oversights  occurred  in  numerous  other   instances, 
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which,  being  lumoticed  by  the  crown,  were  adopted  as 
customs,  and  thus  tore  one  stone  after  another  from  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution,  which,  though  antiquated, 
was  constructed  after  an  intelligent  design,  until  eventually 
the  edifice  had  lost  its  solidity. 

The  course  of  afiyrs  in  Transylvania,  where  the  constitu- 
tion had  conceded  to  the  sovereign  the  appointment  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  administration  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Estates,  was  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
already  described  in  Hungary;  and  therefore,  during  a  long 
period,  the  greater  part  of  the  Government  officials  were 
considered  by  the  Diet  to  be  acting  in  the  illegal  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  inasmuch  as  their  appointment  by 
the  crown  was  defective,  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Diet. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  governmenJb  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  that  the  movement  of  the  popular  mind 
in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  his  empire  was  directed  to 
an  entirely  different  object  from  those  pursued  in  the  west, 
and  that  the  so-termed  Holy  Alliance,  whose  founder  was  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  the  resolute  support  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  move- 
ment party  to  carry  out  their  plans.  The  fermentation  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  was,  in  truth,  not  occasioned  by 
any  chimera  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
desire  of  the  privileged  classes  to  assert  and  to  extend 
their  privileges  in  opposition  to  the  throne,  combined  with 
the  endeavour  to  exalt  the  Magyar  pe<]5)le  to  become 
the  predominant  power  in  Hungary  and  its  crown  lands. 
In  those  regions  the  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  had  never  been  heard  of.  In  the  west,  where, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  such  a  doctrine  had  been 
circulated  after  the  war  of  liberation,  the  opinion   pre- 
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vailed  (wHether  correctly  or  not  is  tmimportaut)  that  the 
Holy  Alliance  concealed  under  its  title  an  alliance  of  sove- 
reigns againstHheir  subjects ;  the  demagogues  had  expressed 
this  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  and  the  sentiment 
served  at  least  to  discourage  them,  notwithstanding  the 
bitter  hate  with  which  they  regarded  the  alliance  itseli^ 
from  commencing  a  war  against  half  a  million  of  bayonets, 
which  the  prinoes  of  that  alliance  had  at  their  command, 
more  particularly  as  the  King  of  the  French,  who  had  been 
established  by  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign  French  people  (or  at 
least  of  the  Parisian  mob),  in  the  year  1830,  did  not  exhibit 
the  smallest  inclination  to  engage  in  a  contest  in  support  of 
such  a  theory.  The  Emperor  Francis  closed  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  in  peace,  and  as  his  conscience  must  have  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  nobly  consulted  the  wel&re  of  his 
people,  and,  like  a  loving  fitther,  ceaselessly  laboured  for  the 
same  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  so  he  might  be  content  to  die 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  ever  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
the  object  of  their  veneration  and  love,  and  bequeath  these 
sentiments  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son  and  successor* 
together  with  all  his  widely-extended  power. 


THE  EHFEBOB  FEBI>INAin>» 

The  disappearance  of  a  monarch,  who  with  a  strong  hand 
had  personally  held  the  reins  of  government  during  almost 
half  a  century,  who  had  witnessed,  £rst  the  curtailment,  and 
then  the  geographical  and  political  enlargement  of  his  king- 
dom, who  had  gained  marvellous  experience,  and  had  earned 
for  himself  personally  the  respect  of  all  Europe,  must  have 
rendered  the  position  of  his  successor  one  of  extreme  ar- 
dour and  difficulty.    The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  inherited 
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from  laa  fim^her  a  venexatiaa  for  rectitade^  and  a  zeal  for 
all  that  i»  good,  no  leas  tban  an  anziety  for  tlio  irel&re 
of'  his  siil!je0t&  Bat  nature  had  not  endowed  him  -witli 
equal  eapodty  to  undergo  bodily  and  mental  exertiona 
The  impomJbSSfj,  tlkerefore,  of  his  carrying  on  iAie  affidrs  of 
government  in  the  same  manner  as  his  &ther  had  don^  was 
at  onoe  apparent.'  To  the  latter,  bnsineaB  had  beccmie  an 
habitaal  oceupatioii,  with  which,  lie  could  not  dii^ense.  The 
first  core,  therefere,  of  Ifhe  new  government  should  Iia-ve 
been  to  remove  fircnn  the  soperintendence  of  the  monarch 
that  mass  of  boainesB  in  dietail,  in  tbe  management  of  which 
tlie  deceased  emperor  had  taiLm  so  mndh  delist,  and  to 
entrust  it  to  the  care  of  responsible  ministers.  ^Hie  mtas- 
soming  character  ef  Krdinand,  incapable  as  be  waa  of  nus*- 
iarost,  oonld  not  posobly  offer  any  obstacle  to  a  dumge  so 
faHy  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  siioiQld 
have  been'  commenced,  hiowever,  immediateiy  after  Job  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  since  if  once  delayeo^  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  ihst  a  love  for  what  was  alreafy  estabfiahed  would 
retard  the  desired  improvement,  by  the  argument  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  life,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
that  which  happened  yesterday  and  happens  to-day  should 
not  happen  again  to-morrow  :  in  which  observation  -we 
forget  that  between  to-day  and  to-morrow,  the  night  inter- 
venes, in  the  shadow  of  whose  darkness  much  may  be  pre- 
pared to  frustrate  the  usual  order  of  events.  A  feeling-  of 
regard  for  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Frandst,  honourable 
in  the  extreme,  but  inoonsistait  with  political  dntiei^  led, 
immediately  after  his  decease,  to  the  resointion,  that  not 
mdy  the  system  of  government,  but  the  very  machineocy 
of  the  state,  as  he  had  used  it,  ahould  be  preserved  un- 
changed,— an  unfortunate  decision,  since  the  hand  fiuled 
that  was  so  skilled  in  putting  the  machine  in  motion^  and 
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tlie  wj^iaj^  moreoTcr^.  &iiled,  -widdi  in  case  of  neceadty^  wm 
to  sapply  ihe  defedta  ia  tiM  iromroat  nM^chiiwry.  The  eoor 
siamctiou  of  this  compKcwbed  maduBe^  partiealarl j  in  ite 
intfflmftl  pasts,  is  so  littlQ  understood  beyoid  tibe  limitxr  of 
Aiisid%  tliat  a  akeisth  of  K*,  in  this  jj^ac^  enmot  be  con- 
sidered iaai^pEopnate. 


THE  AUSXBIAET  QOVEKSWEST  MACHIKEBX. 

TJntii  tiio  month  of  March,  1848,  there  was  na  ministry  is 
the  Anstzian  ^D|Hre,.  but  only  court  ofiS.ce%  and  they  wn^ 
aftltbdeacriptio.!.  For  the  eUef  goTW»»en*  «f  1*«  lw«e 
department  there  wane  three  aulic  ehanoellacsfailNi  (idbs.  an 
united  aidic  chanoeUosship  for  all  parts  of  the  empize  n^t 
belonging  to  Hungary  op  Tiwisybiania)  aiid  a  separate  chanr 
cellorship  for  each  of  those  last-mentioned  pirovincea)^  Far 
the  departments  of  £aanoe^.  r^sKfas,'  doinains,  ndnei^  trader  in- 
dustry and  the  pest-offibe^  there  was  one  general  aulic- 
chamber.  Par  Hkd  administration  of  the  law  in  thoae  dis- 
tricts which  formed  no  part  of  Hungary  or  TransylYani% 
there  was  a  chiefjustieeship.  For  the  united  military  depart, 
ment,  there  was  the  celebrated  aulic  council  of  war.  For  the 
business  of  the  police  and  cenaorahip,  there  was  an  aulic-de- 
paitraent  bearing  those  titles.  For  the  control  of  the  public 
account  there  was  a  general  directory  of  accounts ;'  and  finally, 
£or  conducting  the  busmees  of  the  imperial  household  and 
of  foreign  afiur%  there  was  a  private  house-court-and-stiate- 
chancellorship.  In  the  united  aulie  chancellorship^  there 
waa  a  sepajcate  department  for  the  management  of  public 
edncationy  under  the  title  of  the  aulic  commissi<m  of  studies  ; 
and,  aanezed  to  the  chief-justLcesh^,  there  was  an  aulic  com- 
nuasion  of  legislation  ta  frame  all  laws  relating  to  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice.     These  court  offices,  with  the  exception  of 
the  police  and  censorship,  and  the  house-court-and-state-chan- 
cellorship,  had  a  collegiate  administration;  that  is  to  say, 
all  their  measures  were  determined  at  boards  by  a  relative 
majority  of  votes ;  each  referendary  and  voter  possessed  an 
individual  vote,  as  well  as  the  president,  whose  duty  it  was 
not  to  allow  any  decisions  to  come  into  practical  operation, 
if  he  apprehended  any  injury  might  arise  there&om  to  the 
service,  without  first  submitting  them  to  the  emperor  for 
decision.      These  court  offices  were  in  former  times  con- 
sidered as  secretaryships  of  the  monarch,  they  acted  in  his 
name,   and  received  the  title   and  the  address  of  **Your 
Majesty."     This  custom  subsisted  up  to  the  days  of  March, 
with  respect  to  the  chief  department  of  justice,  and  the 
two   aulio-chancellorships    of   Hungary  and  Transylvania^ 
which  bodies  controlled  the  administration  of  justice    in 
those  countries. 

Originally  the  heads  of  the  court  offices  had  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  state  secretaries,  or  ministers,  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  that  title  and 
rank  on  account  of  their  own  personal  qualifications.  The 
head  of  the  house-court-and-state-chancellorship  always  en- 
joyed this  distinction,  oftentimes  even  in  connection  with 
the  still  more  exalted  dignity  of  state  chancellor,  as  was  the 
case  first  with  the  celebrated  state  chancellor  Prince  Kaunitz, 
and  subsequently  with  Prince  MettemicL  They  were  sum- 
moned to  councils  by  the  monarch,  and  up  to  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  there  was  no 
corporation  in  existence  to  whom  the  examination  and 
review  of  the  projects  emanating  from  the  court  offices 
was  committed;  but  the  more  important  affidrs  of  state 
were  considered,  and  afterwards  decided  in  councils  formed 
of  the  chie&  of  the  court  offices  under  the  presidency  of  the 
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monarch,  held  in  the  presence  of  a  few  con£dential  person^ 
who  had  attained  the  rank  of  minister  of  state,  or  minister 
of  conference,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the  empire  after 
that  of  state-chancellor,  although  such  person  might  have 
ceased  to  hold  a  portfolio.     The  rapid  development  of  the 
moral  and  industrial  resources  of  Austria,  and  the  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  home  department,  instituted  hj  the 
empress,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son  Joseph,  tended  to 
increase  the  amount  of  public  business,  and  to  render  it  more 
complicated,  and  thence  arose  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
nmnber  of  confidential  persons  in  the  imperial  oouncib^ 
which  was  effected  by  employing  persons  from  each  separate 
department,  who  were  wholly  unfitted,  in  respect  of  their 
other  qualifications,  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  state. 
The  empress  therefore  created  the  council  of  state,  and  sum- 
moned to  the  same  a  small  but  carefully  selected  number  of 
nobles  from  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
who  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  of  state  and 
the  ministers  of  conference,  form  her  political  court  of  con- 
science.    The  duty  which  she  imposed  on  the  members  of 
this  new  council  was  very  characteristic.     They  were  bound 
to  speak  according  to  their  individual  convictions,  with  the 
additional  understanding  that  they  should  receive,  during  the 
period  of  their  lives,  the  large  yearly  salary  of  8,000  florins^ 
even  in  case  of  their  secession  from  the  council,  and  this 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensuring 
their  protection,  lest  apprehension  from  the  consequences  of 
the  imperial  anger,  occasioned  by  an  unrestrained  expression 
of  their  sentiments,  might  cause  them  to  swerve  from  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty.  "^ 

As  long  as  the  original  character  of  these  court  offices 
and  of  the  court  council  was  preserved,  the  want  of  an 
united  ministry  could  never  be  felt  in  Austria.     But  in  the 
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oouiBe  of  time  these  bodies  k>st  their  peculiar  character. 
Dming  the  £rst  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Frands;, 
he  presided  in  persoQ  at  the  conferences,  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  dJacharge  of  his  duty,  he  had  a  cabinet  minister 
at  his  side,  who  was  in  constant  connection,  not  only 
officially,  biit  perscmally,  with  the  president  of  the  court 
offices,  the  state-councillors,  and  1^  ministers  of  state  and 
confin^noe,  and  he  daily  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  ike  subjects  to  be  considered.  In  the  year  1 805  this 
cabinA  minister  (who  at  that  period  was  the  Count  OoUoredo) 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  at  the  desire  of  Kapol^n,  and 
,the  office  has  nevier  since  been  filled  up  :  the  emperor  per- 
sonally imdertook  the  arduous  taak  of  holding  together  all  the 
threads  of  the  general  administration,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  occasional  assistance,  first  of  one  and  then  of  another  of 
his  ministers  of  state  or  conference,  but  never  otherwise  than 
in  a  temporary  and  partial  inanner.  Oral  communications 
between  the  emperor  and  the  heads  of  the  state  departments 
became  now  more  and  more  rare ;  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  everything  to  the  emperoi^s  notice  in  writing ;  they 
were  forbidden  to  appear  before  him  in  discharge  of  their 
official  business,  without  a  summons,  or  without  the  imperial 
permission  previously  obtained,  and  many  months  often 
elapsed  without  their  being  summoned  together.  After 
this  Cushion,  those  who  filled  the  court  offices  gradually 
sunk  from  their  rank  of  partidpators  in  the  government,  to 
the  condition  of  mere  officials  of  the  administration ;  each 
buskd  himself  in  his  own  particular  department,  without 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  otheret,  and  a  substantial  co-opera- 
tion was  wantiQg  for  the  general  benefit  of  ihe  state.  The 
council  of  state,  which  should  have  f(»ined  the  focus  for  con- 
centrating the  rays  of  government,  did  not  fulfil  such  an  inten- 
tion; for  the  great  mass  of  business  m  detail,  which  had  been 
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refeired  to  this  bocty  for  its  adTioe,  bad  produced  an  nnpor- 
tant  increase  in  the  number  of  its  members,  not  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bond  Jide  priry  oomKallors,  but  by  the  introdoctiiHi 
of  official  referendaries  of  lower  rank  and  inlerior  capacity, 
and  dividing  them  into  sections  adi^ited  to  the  -various 
departments  of  business:  The  personal  credit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  coonoil  -was  materially  diminished;  their 
proceedings  were  tedious  and  procrastinated,  each  section 
deemed  itself  the  representative  of  that  particular  branch  of 
bnaness  committed  to  its  superintendence,  and  considered 
that  the  -whole  was  represented  only  by  the  Emperor 
Francis.  It  did  not  happen,  however,  that  aU  the  business 
which  came  before  the  throne  -was  referred  for  decision  to 
the  state  council,  to  whose  province  it  belonged.  The  em- 
peror caused  a  large  proportion  of  it  to  be  transacted  with- 
out the  intervention  of  that  council,  in  '' cabinet  fsu^on,** 
as  it  was  termed,  hy  a  single  member  of  the  body,  whom  he 
selected,  or  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  state  or  conference, 
occariomiHy  even  by  persoDS  who  belcmged  to  neither  cate- 
gory, and  were  even  strangers  to  the  service  of  the  state  :  in 
which  case  it  was  foibidden  to  those  who  were  so  honoured 
-with  i&e  imperial  confidence  to  speak  of  the  transaction.  It 
often  became  -the  difficult  task  of  the  monarch  alone  to 
confider  the  effect  which  certabi  measures  proposed  by 
one  department  might  exercise  on  another  branch  of  the 
adnwristratioiL  The  state  council  was  not  capable  of  -taking 
a  general  -view  of  the  affidrs  of  government,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  supply  iAne  de&asaicy  which  existed  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  executive,  for  want  of  a  mioisteiial  oounciL  In 
consequence  of  this  manner  of  conducting  the  public  busi- 
ness, everything  depended  upon  the  personal  qualifications 
cf  ihe  emperor.  But  as  personal  qualifications  are  not  here- 
ditary, like  the  throne,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
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necessity,  on  the  acoesaion  of  the  new  emperor,  to  effect  a 
change,  adapted  to  the  waats  of  the  time,  in  the  whole 
tystem  of  the  court  offices  and  the  council  of  state.  The 
system  of  transacting  business  at  boards  by  the  court 
offices,  which  had  no  cognizance  of  matters  of  law,  mighty 
at  the  time  of  its  institution,  when  the  quantity  of 
business  and  the  number  of  members  were  not  very 
large,  have  been  liable  to  no  strong  objection ;  but  of  late 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  two-fold  disadvantage  of  im- 
peding the  discharge  of  pressing  business  and  acting  in  con- 
cert with  a  class  of  officials  who  were  exempt  from  personal 
responsibility,  since  the  quantity  of  business  to  be  transacted, 
ofben,  too,  of  the  most  complicated  nature,  allowed  neither  a 
thorough  discussion  nor  a  complete  decision,  the  discussion 
being  in  most  cases  a  mere  matter  of  form,  which  served 
merely  to  screen  the  official  from  all  subsequent  responsi- 
bility. The  unfitness  of  this  collective  system  of  transacting 
matters  of  business  which,  from  their  nature,  required  des- 
patch, secrecy,  and  fi^dal  knowledge,  was  already  evident ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  system  of  presidential  management  was 
introduced  as  a  palliative.  According  to  this  system,  the  pre- 
sident withdrew  a  portion  of  the  business  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  board,  in  order  to  despatch  the  same  by  virtue 
of  his  own  mere  authority,  with  the  aid  of  a  councillor's  or 
secretar/s  pen.  In  many  of  the  court  offices,  particularly 
in  the  general  court-chamber,  the  business  was  exces- 
sively procrastinated.  But  this  system  had  the  evil  result 
of  directing  the  attention  of  the  president  too  much  to 
such  afi&irs  as  were  reserved  for  himself,  and  to  the  business 
of  the  boards,  and  diminished  the  superintendence  he  was 
bound  to  maint>ain  over  the  referendaries  and  voters,  as  in 
such  superintendence  lay  the  only  guarantee  against  inat- 
tention, prejudice,  or  obstinacy  on  their  part. 
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The  jurisdiction  of  these  ^urt  offices  was  strictly  defined 
by  the  emperor;  whatever  duties  lay  beyond  or  above  sach 
jurisdiction  was  reserved  for  the  imperial  determination. 
But  the  boundary  was  found  sometimes  to  lie  more  in  matter 
of  form  than  of  substance.     Strictly  speaking,  whatever 
matters  were  not  in  accordance  with  established  precedent 
onght  to  be  referred  to  the  throne,  but  whatever  lay  within 
the  confines  of  precedent  might  be  immediately  decided 
by  the  court  office  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  most  extraordinary  contradictions  resulted  from  this 
TnaYiTTi.     A  conscript,  for  instance,  summoned  for  military 
service,  if  his  claims  of  exemption  were  not  admitted  by 
the  civil  and  military  officials^  could,  strictly  speaJdng,  only 
be  relieved  from  service  by  an  imperial  decree,  whilst  the 
duty  of  determining  the  number  of  recruits  to  be  annually 
kept  on  foot^  although  this  varied  every  year,  depended 
altogether  on  the  decision  of  the  war  department.     The 
thousand  workmen  who^  during  a  great  many  years,  had 
found  fixed  employment  in  the  public  works,  but  who  had 
not  gone  through  the  formality  of  taking  an  oath,  when 
they  became  disabled,  could  not  be  entitled  to  the  smallest 
pension  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  emperor  himself 
because,  according  to  established  precedent,  the  oath  of  alle* 
giance  alone  gave  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  state.     The 
conversion  of  the  smallest  portions  of  forest  into  arable  land 
required  the  special  permission  of  the  throne,  because  the  forest 
laws  enacted,  in  order  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  wood,  that  the 
extent  of  the  forests  should  not  be  diminished.     A  landlord 
wishing  to  purchase  a  few  square  yards  of  ground  from  his 
tenant  for  building,  or  the  formation  of  a  garden,  was  obliged 
first  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  emperor  himself,  because 
the  tenant  laws  forbade  the  increase  of  domains  by  any  addi- 
tion of  peasant  lands. 
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Besides  the  impediments  thdk  o£fered  to  the  e&.caBD.cy  of 
the  court  offices  hj  the  effect  of  a  particular  system,  they 
were  not  imfrequently  interfered  with  hj  the  emperor  him- 
sel^  even  in  matters  whidi  came  particularly  within  their 
attrihntion.  The  ahsolute  rulera  of  Austria  had,  f<H*  instance; 
given  their  sabjects  so  uncontrolled  a  right  of  petition- 
ing, that  every  individual  might  apply  immediately  to  the 
emperor,  and  was  allowed  not  only  to  hand  in  his  petitions 
personally,  at  the  weekly  audiences,  but  even  to  send  them  by 
post,  as  the  postoffice  authcn^es  had  received  direcdons  to 
forward  all  communications  for  the  emperor  to  the  imperial 
cabinet.  The  applications  were  examined  on  their  arrival,  and 
if  llieir  contents  seemed  to  require  no  particular  attention, 
they  were  transmitted  fbrtihwith  to  the  court  offices,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  those  departments.  But  if  circamstanoes  were 
therein  stated  which  appeared  either  to  entitle  the  petitioner 
to  a  &vour,  or  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
authorities)  the  emperor  marked  (signed)  the  petition, — that 
is,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  in  a  comer  thereof  the  name 
of  the  premdent  of  the  particular  court  office  to  whose  cog- 
nizance the  matter  belonged ;  every  such  signature  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  petition  from  being  dealt  with  by 
the  office  before  the  whole  transaction  had  been  explained 
to  the  emperor,  and  before  the  intended  decieion  of  the  court 
office  had  been  approved  of  by  him.  These  ssgnatures  (as 
they  were  technicidly  termed),  which  so  constantly  occurred, 
produced  as  a  necessary  result,  not  only  the  delay  of  business, 
but  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  administration.  The 
superintendence  exercised  over  the  court  offices,  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  preventing  them  from  overstepping  their 
jurisdiction,  was  ensured  by  a  regulation,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  emperor  a  programme  of  the 
business  which  was  to  be  transacted  at  every  sitting.     The 
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crraminattion  and  saperyifiicMi  of  tfaiB  programme  defvolTBd 
upon  the  oounoil  of  state,  which  exercised  a  strict  control 

Although  by  these  means  valuable  precautions  -were  taken 
against  the  abuse  of  official  aathodty,  the  working  of  the  coart 
offices  was,  however,  a  good  deal  trammelled,  and  a  species  of 
intimidation  was  exercised,  not  only  over  them,  but  over 
their  sub-fdnctionaiies.  The  result  was,  that  CTety  official, 
in  OTder  to  escape  responfflbility  in  donbtfbl  cases,  instead  of 
acting,  had  recourse  to  consultations,  and  thus  the  subaltern 
leaned  upon  his  superior,  and  the  superior  upon  the  emperor, 
upon  whom  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  rested 
the  xeqponsibility  of  all  obnoxious  measures. 

The  court  offices  had  no  connectioin  with  the  state 
council,  pr  with  ihe  voters  of  the  cabinet.  They  submitted 
their  proposals  to  the  emperor.  Ttaa  tiieir  original  cha- 
racter of  secretaries  of  state  was  maintained  in  form,  since 
the  state  council  was  not  interposed  between  them  and 
the  emperor,  but  stood  behind  the  latter,  to  receive  their 
proposals  from  him  when  they  had  been  conmdered  by  the 
state  council,  and  te  return  them  te  him  when  they  had 
undergone  revisiim.  But  this  strict  adherence  te  form 
oanied  with  it  a  material  injury  te  the  substance.  The 
court  offices  only  learned  the  emperor's  decision  upon  their 
measures  through  the  medium  of  cabinet  letters  (whidi 
wexe  termed  hand-billets),  and  even  then  only  received  the 
emperor's  determination,  briefly  announced,  without  any 
reasons  being  given  for  the  same ;  and  this  course  was  pur- 
sued in  conformity  with  the  mairiinj  that  it  was  not  deemed 
compatible  with  absolute  power  te  render  any  account  res- 
pecting the  grounds  of  an  imperial  decree.  In  numerous 
cases,  therefore,  when  their  proposals  were  not  adopted,  or 
were  subjected  te  material  modifications,  they  were  unable 
to  learn  the  motive  of  the  rejection  or  the  alteration,  they 
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could  never  therefore  comprthend  the  spirit  of  their  master^s 
orders,  but  were  circumscribed  in  carrying  them  into  execution 
by  the  limits  which  seemed  to  be  contained  within  the  strict 
letter  of  the  decree.  Misunderstandings  and  indifference  foU 
lowed  the  execution  of  such  decrees,  and  displays  of  vexation 
and  malicious  joy  were  not  wanting  at  the  imsuccessful  result 
of  a  groimdless  decision  against  their  opinion,  so  that  not 
im&equently  the  secretaries  of  the  emperor  came  into  moral 
conjQict  with  their  master.  This  serious  evil  might  have 
been  remedied  by  the  simple  arrangement  of  calling  in  the 
chie&  of  the  court  offices  to  consider  the  amendments  of 
the  state  or  cabinet  coimdl,  whenever  it  was  proposed  'to 
reject,  or  materially  to  alter,  the  propositions  emanating 
from  the  court  offices;  but  in  opposition  to  this  plan,  a 
love  for  old  usages  arrayed  itself,  together  with  the  satis&o- 
tion  which  the  council  of  state  and  the  cabinet  voters  found 
in  claiming  part  in  the  infallibility  of  their  client. 

In  the  chief  towns  of  the  provinces,  the  country  magis- 
trates were  subject  to  the  court  offices  at  Yienna^  and  amongst 
these,  always  excepting  the  management  of  the  police,  the 
coUective  system  of  transacting  business  was  established,  and 
was  followed  by  the  same  evil  results.  The  police  establish* 
ments  occupied  a  two-fold  position  ;  they  were,  for  example, 
subject  to  the  provincial  authorities,  and  with  respect  to 
matters  that  concerned  the  inferior  police,  subject  even  to 
the  inferior  authorities ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  received 
their  orders  immediately  from  the  court  office  of  police,  and 
made  reports  immediately  to  it,  a  course,  as  is  genersJly 
known,  which  gives  rise  to  perpetual  suspicions  and  discon- 
tont  on  the  part  of  both  the  provincial  and  the  inferior 
authorities. 

The  provincial  authorities  for  the  management  of  the 
interior  (political)  as  well  as  the  finance  administration, 
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had  in  the  chief  dty  of  every  circle  (in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  in  every  province),  the  government 
officers  at  their  disposal.  By  those  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finance  was  entrusted,  the  system  of  transacting 
business  by  boards  was  practiBed ;  by  those  who  conducted 
the  interior  (political)  administration  (called  circle-offices, 
and  in  the  Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom,  delegations),  the 
official  authority  and  responsibility  was  transferred  per- 
sonally to  the  president  (called  the  captain  of  a  circle  or 
delegate). 

The  provincial  authorities  for  the  administration  of  justice 
exercised  control  over  the  judges  of  the  first  instance,  who 
in  some  places  consisted  of  boards  of  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  prince  or  the  towns,  in  others,  were  single  judges 
appointed  by  the  prince  or  the  lord. 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  this  difference  existed, 
that  the  provincial  authorities  for  the  interior  administration 
and  for  the  affidrs  of  justice,  had  no  government  officers 
under  their  control  in  the  separate  departments  (the  counties), 
but  only  municipal  officers;  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
supreme  counts,  nominated  by  the  prince,  and  irremovable 
from  office,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  removable  administrators 
of  counties,  elected  by  the  counties  themselves,  were  either 
badly  or  not  at  all  paid,  and  were  irremovable  for  the 
period  of  their  office,  and  on  this  account,  particularly  of 
late,  only  obeyed  such  orders  as  they  deemed  consistent 
with  their  municipal  authority.  According  to  the  esta- 
blished proceedings  of  the  boards,  the  president  appointed  by 
the  prince  (ei^hei  the  supreme  counts  or  the  administrators) 
had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  superior  orders. 

In  the  crown  lands  which  did  not  form  part  of  Hungary, 
sometimes  dvic  magistrates,  sometimes  government  district 
commisBionenj^  sometimes  private  manorial  officers,  were  the 
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dufif  aathoii&s  of  the  interior  (political)  administratbifr 
uader  tke  (ardo-ofSoes ;  wiiilst  imder  the  delegstLons  in  the 
Loittbardo-TeaetiMi  ki«g<iam,  then  were  always  govern- 
meaaii  district  ownmiiwinneTS,  to  whidi  easmtial  ^USsreaoe  im 
must  aseiibe  ^e  more  ordeilj  coarse  <^  proceedingB  so  re- 
mazicaible  in  that-  kinfldoiD* 

In  those  provinoeB  of  the  empize  where  the  estatea^  as 
they  were  called,  eadsted,.  these,  latter  assumed  scnne  times  09- 
ordmaUf  at  other  times  mbordinaie  amthmty,  with  respeet  to- 
the  imperial  authorities,  which  conduct  was  the  unavoidaMe 
source  of  differanees  between,  than.  These  estates  had 
not  the  efaacaotar  of  r^cesentatiafes  of  the  people,  in  the- 
sense  which,  in  our  daya^  is  attribated  to  the  expressfien ; 
they  were  privileged  oarporatitHU^  who  only  lepretented 
their  own  rights,  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  by 
moniuwJifl  at  ymous  times  ;  i%hts  which  neither  gave  tiiem 
a  direet  share  in  the  li^pialBtion,  nor  requijred  their  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  in  geAoral,  but  were  hmited  to 
the  aauftooneement.  of  the  direct  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
province  aenually,  befisne  their  imposition,  and  to  certain 
besnehes  of  the  administrative  busiiiesB  aj^rtioned  to  them, 
viz.  the  impoBulaon,  assessoient,  and  levying  of  the  direct 
taxes ;  fiirther,  to  the  distribution  of  funds  placed  at  their 
diiqposal  by  the  prinoea^  sometimes  for  settled  purposes^  some* 
times  for  objects  subsequently  to  be  declared,  and  to  the 
management  of  the  institutions  sapp<vted  by  sudi  fand%  as 
wdl  aa  to  the  mairitjaning  and  dischaiyng  the  credits  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  state  in  former  times.  They  repre- 
sented the  general  interests  of  the  people  only  so  &r  as  these 
coincided  with  their  own  partiealar  advantage.  For  this 
reason,  and  more  particnlarly  becanae  they  were  a  privileged 
oorporation,  they  ^oyed  no  remailnble  sympathy  at  the 
haiidaof  the  peo^e.    The  Emperor  JosephIL  had  ooBodered 
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iik^DBL  aik  impedimeiit  to  hia  plaaui  o£  xeE&nB,  and  disoontmned 
their  flitti&g%  &  prooeeding  wliii^  increased  Ids  popcdarity  m 
the  eyes  of  all  tkoae  who  did  not  belong  to  tbe  privileged  bodj, 
and,  in  eonjunction  mth  the  sappresaion  of  the  power  of  the 
chnnsfa,  eamed  for  him  great  r«qpeet  and  ^veneration  fitRm 
tiie  philosQphfflKi  o£  that  age  and  their  dependanta.  Mends  of 
enlightenment;  as  they  were  termed,  and  who  were  very 
nmneixms  in  the  hi^er  and  midi£e  dwacn  of  society.  The 
Emperor  Leopold  IL  re-established  the  estates.  The  l&n- 
perer  !Fraacia  allowed  them  to  ecmtinna^  not  destroying 
l^fiar  form,  but  aQowing  them  the  smaUest  poHsible  d^ree  of 
influence  in  the  adtniniBtrafciop,  and  scarcely  any  in  matton 
of  legifllatiim^ 

In  the  disehairge'  <^  businesi^  it  was  a^  maxim  witb  all  the 
offidak  to  permit  netfaomg  to  be  decided  upon  moral  comvie^ 
tian,  but  in  axkniBistiaitiTe  as  well  as  in  judicial  mattms,  to 
ground  the  decaaion  of  all  &pxited  points  upon  Ibrmal 
proo&,  and,  on  the  other  handy  in  administrative  measures^ 
previously  to  take  ihe  opinioBEr  of  all  the  officials  concerned^ 
beginning  with  tha  lowest^  Hie  course  of  i^peal  against 
decamons  which  did  not  relate  to  the  ftmctions  of  the  tri- 
bunal (in  which  case  two  anokir  decisiens  predoded  til 
forthi^  appeal)  lay  throng  aH  the  cotdrts ;  thm  m  an  ad^- 
ministrati'ro  (piestion,  an  appeal  lay,  against  a  decision  of 
the  authozxtieB  of  a  particolar  place,  to  the  office  of  the 
cncle,  from  tiience  to  the  office  of  the  province,  and  from 
thence  to  the  office  of  the  court  >  and  even  against  the  last- 
mentioned  dooiBion  one  might  appeal  to  the  emperor,  and  if 
he  a^nedthe  petition  of  complaint,  it  went  once  more  throogh 
the  whole  series  of  officials^  setting  aside  all  the  previous  pro- 
oeedings,  sometimes  occasioning  new  steps  to  be  commencec^ 
which  were  again  brought  before  the  throne,  and  at  length^ 
sent  with  the  imperial  decree  to  parsue  the  same  course 
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again.  However  honourable  such  a  system  might  be  for  the 
monarch's  heart,  whose  object  was  to  curb  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  his  offidalsy  and  which  certainly,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  restrained  his  own  absolute  power,  dnce  he  regularly 
decided  no  cause  which  he  had  not  himself  heard,  it  never- 
theless produced  an  immense  increase  and  delay  of  business 
as  the  inevitable  result. 

The  task  of  setting  bounds  to  the  functions  of  the  pro- 
vincial officials,  and  of  preventing  them  firom  exoeeding  their 
proper  limits,  was  provided  for  by  measures  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned,  which  controlled  the  officers  of  the  court. 
The  jealou£(y  which  these  superintendents  felt  against  their 
subordinates  increased  in  indirect  proportion  to  their  rank ; 
so  that  those  who  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
people  had  the  smallest  field  to  exercise  their  ad^ivity.  A 
system  of  consulting  in  place  of  acting  was  thus  gradually 
established,  since  a  consultation  with  a  superior  was  sure 
to  protect  an  inferior  official  from  responsibility,  because, 
generally  speaking,  the  neglect  of  timely  activity  was 
considered  far  less  culpable  than  any  accidental  excess  of 
authority.  The  result  of  all  this  necessarily  was  a  weari- 
some, timid,  and  slow  course  of  business.  And  since, 
moreover,  the  supervision  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tri- 
bunals rather  raised  the  question  whether  a  given  matter  of 
business  should  be  transacted  at  all,  than  how  it  should  be 
despatched,  the  art  of  protracting  litigation  attained  a  high 
degree  of  refinement,  by  means  of  new  proceedings,  and 
agreements  with  asmstant  officials,  and  consultations  with 
those  who  filled  a  higher  department.  Like  criminals  con- 
denmed  to  the  tread-mill  in  England,  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  on  treading,  even  though  the  wheel  produces  no  bene- 
ficial result,  so  did  these  officials  often  pursue  their  labours 
without  any  advantage  accruing  from  their  exertions.     It  is. 
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easy  to  imagine  how  they  became  weary  and  dispirited  hj 
such  unproductive  efforts.  Their  discipline  was  no  longer 
moral,  but  became  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  many  of  the  offi- 
cial persons,  for  example,  considered  it  their  duty,  not  so 
much  to  transact  their  business  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
government,  as  to  work  after  a  certain  prescribed  form ;  and 
even  in  this  respect,  it  often  happened  that  just  enough  was 
done  to  screen  the  officials  from  the  displeasure  of  their 
superiors.  The  superiors  themselves,  indeed,  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  since 
every  individual  who  was  in  the  actual  service  of  the  state, 
from  having  taken  the  necessary  oath,  became,  from  that 
circumstance,  almost  immoveable  from  office;  because  no 

'  official  who  had  once  been  sworn  into  the  lowest  office  could 
be  dismissed  without  the  consent  of  two  councillors  of  justice, 
except  under  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  court ;  and  against 
an  actual  sentence  of  dismissal  there  was  an  appeal  to  all 
the  higher  courts,  and  even  to  the  throne ;  and,  indeed,  the 
councillors  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce  the 
first  decision,  but  still  more  the  superior  authorities,  consi- 
dered it  their  chief  duty  to  protect  the  individual  officers, 

'  particularly  if  their  superiors  had  the  character  of  being 
unusually  strict  and  rigorous.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
redounded  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  officials,  that 
with  the  exception  of  their  character  for  indecision  already 
alluded  to,  and  their  indifference  in  carrying  out  the  views  of 
the  government,  they  seldom  gave  occasion  for  well-grounded 

t  complaints  of  inattention,  prejudice,  or  over-familiarity ;  the 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  officials  were  negligent  in  atten- 
tion to  thieir  duty,  dishonest  in  their  conduct,  or  personally 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  were  not  more  frequent  in 
Austria  than  in  other  countries.  The  cause  of  any  well- 
founded  discontent,  which  might  be  heard  at  the  working  of 
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the  gUie-machiDe,  was  not  to  be  fouad  in  tke  njo&biess  <^ks 
particuXar  parts^  so  much,  as  in.  its  general  comtructioii, 
-which  impeded  its  motiodi  by  the  excess  of  fidetion,  or  more 
eq>eciall7  ia  the  ixisufficieniy  of  its  moving  power.  This  power 
became  lapgiiid,  md  it  worked  more  efikaentlj  in  partienkr 
partsy  than  upon  the  entire  mass  of  the  medunisBa ;  or  in 
other  words^  the  state  was  odMnMferiM^  but  not  $K^^  Th» 
ordinaij  bosinesB  which  reqpiired  to  be  trasssaoied  was  done, 
if  not  with  e^ctraovdinafj  deefiaichy  at  least  oorreotlj  and 
justly ;  but  that  busineas  wlbch  firom  lEte  ^0x7  naEfcure  tdioald 
hav9  comm^nioed  rather  with  the  scqpesrior  than  with  the  in- 
feadoF  authoiitia%  viz.  the  <|UMt  reiorm  of  anti<pated  prac- 
tices, in  conforadiy  with  the  exigesdes  of  the  Hme,  those 
well*plaaned  rc^gular  improvraai^ats  in  the  institations  of  the 
country,  upon  a  scheme^  which  diould  c^uider  and  indude 
the  empire  at  large— «iek  changes  were  negleetody  eacoept 
perhaps  in  some  iBstaneefl^  whcare  the  operations  of  the 
government  were  anticipated  by  daases  of  siibjeets  who  w^ne 
not  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  gonremmNLt  itsel:^ 
that  should  have  tak«a  the  initiatiye  in  su^  meaaoros,  was 
obliged  to  Ibliow  m  the  wake. 

A^ier  this  fiishftcm  was  the  Austnan  staite  marihiiie  oon- 
stroctec^  when  the  Empeeror  Ferdinand  aaoended  the  throne, 
and  so  it  r^nained  in  &et  till  the  month  of  Mazeh,  1848. 
One  defeo^  howev^,  had»  socmu  aft»  his  aoeession,  become 
too  evident  to  escape  his  attention.  This  was  the  joint 
transaction  of  business  by  the  court  c^&oes  and  the  privy 
oounoil  which  surrounded  the  emperor,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
consider  and  examine  the  propoaitioBS'  of  the  former.  To 
remedy  this  evil  without  much  dkbmrbance  to  the  existing 
ordeo:  of  things  was  a  perplexing  task.  The  solution  of  ihe 
diffioalty  was  attoapted,  by  introducing  a  new  form  in  the 
oentnd  administralaon  of  B&xa,  and  by  constructing  a 
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board,  the  Oonfereiioe  of  State,  which  was  to  be  a  deliberati<ve 
body  in  the  stracteat  sense,  and  was  fozzodd  paziljr  of  per- 
maaeiit  and  partly  of  teinpoiaiy  members.  According  te 
the  ''AiiB<aiaa  State  and  Ooort  Hand-Book*'  £ar  the  year 
1848,  which  ai&noiuBoeB  it  at  the  head  of  the  second  diTision, 
entitled  "  The  State,**  ihe  two  Arch-Dokes,  the  Ghanoelkr 
of  State,  and  the  senior  Ministor  of  State  aad  Conferenoe  in 
point  of  rank,  were  to  form  the  permanent  members. 

The  temporary  ministerB  are  menticmed  in  the  same  place. 
They  are  the  remaining  ministers  of  state  and  conference^ 
according  to  the  importance  of  tlidr  dutiea,  the  diiefe  of 
BoctionB  who  were  coonxallarB  of  state,  the  comiflillors  of  state 
and  conference,  and  the  presidents  of  the  conrt  offices. 

This  plan  was  not  saffideBit  to  remedy  the  great  evil  of 
1^6  state-maeliiiie,  which  odasted  in  the  want  of  solidi^ 
in  that  cHrgan  which,  fixed  in  the  centre,  conducted  the 
hosinesB  of  all  branches  of  ^be  administration,  -viz.  the 
ministry,  or  tlie  ooart  offices^  as  they  were  termed  in 
Anstaia ;  for  the  €hk&  of  this  (ogan  were  not  permanent^ 
hot  temporary  members,  being  only  in  particalar  and  ex- 
ceptional cases,  sapplemeatary  mi^nbers  of  the  state  ooD&r- 
onoe,  and  eonseqiiently  they  presenFed  their  fanner  isolated 
<^iaracter.  The  obfee^n  to  this  plan  was,  that  it  was  onir 
mated  by  no  active  spirit,  sinee  the  two  men  of  hnsiness,  whose 
taek  it  should  have  been  to  infuse  this  activity  into  it^  ooold 
luit  spare  the  necessary  time  from  their  other  occupations, 
^e  (^ancellor  of  state  was,  for  example^  ftdly  occupied  in 
tnmsactbig  the  Irasiness  belonging  to  the  ministry  of  £>reign 
a^Siirs,  which  was  committed  to  his  immediate  superintead- 
ence ;  and  it  required  all  the  qoickness  of  thought  and  rapid 
^ciHty  of  expression,  all  the  remarkable  activity  and  demotion 
to  the  service  <^  the  state  which  even  the  enemies  of  Pzinoe 
Mettemkih  must  admit  that  he  possessed,  to  preserve  Urn 
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fix)m  giving  way  under  the  mass  of  buaness  that  pressed 
upon  him  at  his  advanced  age ;  the  other,  Count  Kolowrath, 
held  no  portfolio,  but,  as  is  generally  known  in  Vienna,  he 
was  constantly  employed  in  the  official  duty  of  superintending 
the  most  important  and  confidential  affidrs  of  state,  of  examin- 
ing all  matters  connected  with  the  court  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  of  reviewing  and  examining  the 
work  of  the  councillors  of  state  and  the  cabinet  officials 
before  they  came  before  the  Archduke  Louis,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor ;  and  he  had  in  addition  to  perform 
the  duty,  if  not  to  enjoy  the  title,  of  the  cabinet  minister  who 
had  been  always  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor  Erands  till  the 
year  1805.     This  duty  was  so  extensive,  that  to  assist  in 
its  discharge,  tVo  high  state  officials — councillors  of  court — 
with  several  official  clerks,  were  assigned  to  him ;  and  this 
business  required  the  more  attention,  from  the  fact  that  any 
observations  he  might  make  on  the  various  matters  which 
he  undertook  to  examine,  were  never  communicated  to 
others,  and  therefore  he  had  to  pronounce  the  final  opinion, 
which  became  the  more  important  in  consequence  of  the 
confidence  which  the  emperor  reposed  in  him.     Time  could 
not  be  found  for  regular  oral  consultations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state   conference  on  business  relating  to  the 
empire  in  general;  the  reference  of  particular  subjects  to 
that  board  for  consideration  did  not  occur  regularly,  but  by 
fits,  and  accidentally,  and  the  decision  on  such  occasional 
matters  was  usually  communicated  only  in  writing,   and 
accordingly  without  affi>rding  any  opportunity  for  comparing 
ideas  and  correcting  impressions.     For  these  reasons,  this 
institution,  which  was  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
ministerial  council,  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  produced  no 
other  result  than  to  add  a  third  system  to  the  two  original 
plans  (to  wit,  the  state  council  and  the  cabinet),  through 
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wHch  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  emperor  was  brought 
before  his  notice,  and  thus  in  place  of  promoting  a  union, 
occadoned  a  greater  division.  The  temporary  members  of 
the  conference  of  state  could  exercise  no  beneficial  influence 
upon  that  body.  Their  position  resembled  a  cipher  in 
arithmetic,  which  only  has  value  when  a  figure  stands 
before  it. 

A  gross  injustice  would  be  committed  against  the  statesmen 
of  Austria  by  supposing  that  they  had  not  long  recognized 
the  defects  of  the  state  machine.  All  those  who  have  ever 
been  in  confidential  communication  with  them,  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  evils  had  not  escaped  their  attention.  Above 
all,  Prince  Mettemich  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that 
the  chief  fault  of  the  government  lay  in  its  not  govemmg, 
and  that  this  defect  arose  from  confounding  the  executive 
"with  the  legislative  departments^  But  an  admission,  to 
produce  benefit,  must  embody  itself  in  action.  And  the 
force  of  habit,  combiued  with  the  want  of  decision  and  union, 
prevented  the  intention  of  acting  from  being  reduced  to 
practice.  No  one  deemed  the  storm  so  near,  and  when  at 
length  it  burst  forth,  the  worn-out  machinery  was  no  longer 
capable  of  governing  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  it  became* 
the  sport  of  the  wiud  and  the  waves. 


THE  STBTEH  OF  OOVERKICEMT. 

The  causes  which  had  prevented  a  timely  reform  of  the 
state  machine,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
though  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  (except  in  Hungary 
and  Tramylvaiua)  to  depend  on  the  wiU  of  the  monarch 
alone,  must  have  stood  still  more  in  the  way  of  a  change  in 
the  qratem  of  government,  besides  which  the  relations  of 
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Austria  to  ioieign  powers  were  to  be  taken  into  coBRidera- 
tkxL  It  was  for  this  reascHi  that  the  system  of  govenuBent 
of  the  Emperor  Erancis  remained  wholly  imtouched. 

We  haye  already  adverted  to  the  chief  maxim  of  this 
E^rstem ;  it  was  the  imabated  maintenance  of  the  sove- 
reign's anthonty^  and  a  denial  of  all  claim  on  the  -jpeat  of 
the  people  to  a  participation  in  that  authority.  This  maxim 
was  acoompaoued  by  two  others,  which  were  meant  to  sorve 
as  props  to  it.  One  was  the  mamt^Baiice  of  the  p«faeynal 
character  of  the  government,  and  the  other  -die  ^kifefiBe  and 
enoonragemeiit  of  Catholicism. 

From  these  three  maxims  emanated  all  the  prooeedingB 
of  the  government.  The  contradietions  whidi  an  sttentive 
observer  may  notice  in  particalar  government  mieasiiFes  wiU 
be  explained  by  considering  the  predommanoe  of  one  or 
other  of  these  maTrims :  sometimes  it  mi^t  be  accidoataly  and 
at  otfaertimes  it  mi^t  arise  from  the  foree  of  cireianstaaioes. 
Th«%  the  pdice  previsions  respecting  passports,  tiie  strict 
censorship  exercised  over  pdblicationsf,  the  restrictions  on 
public  meetings,  the  direction  of  the  E^pecies  of  instruction  to 
be  taught  in  scho^  of  erery  kinc^  the  suppressicm  of  the 
}«^9vincial  estates,  were  eonseqnences  of  the  first  mgyiiir.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  execution  of  all  ordinanora  and  pro- 
hibitions, the  second  maxim  gave  rise  to  so  lax  a  system, 
that  their  fiill  weight  was  felt  by  only  a  few  individualff,  and 
those  were  persons  whose  conduct  had  made  them  particularly 
obnoxious  or  had  provoked  in  too  marked  a  manner  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police.  The  stnctness  of  the  coosorship,  more 
especially,  was  only  exercised  against  works  and  joumais  pxd>- 
Ib^ed  in  the  country,  and  against  the  public  advertisanfints 
ci  booksellers.  AIL  foreign  literary  productioBs  were  easily 
obtained  in  private,  so  that  a  man  of  any  litCTory  pretensifixts 
would  have  been  aiE^amed  in  society  to  acknowlec^  bwnaftif 
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imacqaamted  mth  a  forbiddeii  book  or  jounuJ  ikot  IumL 
excited  observation :  for  instance^  even  in  tbe  pcesenoe  of  the 
hi^best  offieialfl^  and  in  the  most  public  places,  it  was  cnslomaiy 
to  speak  openly  of  the  w<HSt  arlkles  in  the  jonxnal  Die  Grenz- 
hoien,  since  no  one  thought  it  his  business  to  inquire  howthe 
speaker  became  acquainted  ivith  such  an  artide.*  Diieetiaiks 
-were  fs^rvioealj  given  to  the  professors,  prescribing  in  what 
Banner  and  on  what  sabjecfto  they  were  to  lecture ;  but  if  they 
ttto^t  ^fiffermtly,  they  incurred  no  censure  provided  their 
teadiing  impugned  no  dogma-  of  Catholicity.  For  instance^ 
after  possession  had  been  taken  by  Austria  of  the  territory  of 
Oneow,  a  professor  at  Vienna  chose  foe  a  subject  of  public 
dinpatation  ibr  a  doctor^s  degree  a  question  whidi  aflbrded  an 
eppcartunity  of  condemning  this  act  of  the  government  in  the 
severest  terms.  Th<»cirQumstaace  caused  excitement  ;ti^  pro- 
fessor wae  exMBined,  and  he  ercused  Inmself  by  proting  the 
good  intention  whidi  had  actuated  Mm  to  choose  this  subject, 
being  desiroQB  to  correct  the  erroneous  opinions  of  those  who 
had  expressed  themselves  loudly  against  the  government. 
And  Ukoo^  from  the  style  in  which  he  had  opposed  the 
candidate  for  the  degree,  in  the  puMic  diqputatioii,  it  was 

*  The  following  decree  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Vienna 
{Wiemter  Zmhm^  of  14th  JiQy,  1850,  fbrmi  a  cMtnurt  to  the  prooeed- 
ings  befikre  Mundi : — 

"  Yieima,  13t)i  Jul/9,  1850. 

**  Sentence,  of  xxn|jriM«i]ileiit  (prafosen-anesQ  Ibr  fimr  weekB  was  pro- 
nonnead  against  jMeph  Scbonpflng,  for  reoeiviag  the  Prute,  a  for- 
bidden newspaper,"  &c.  &c. 

From  the  Imperial  Boytl  Omtral  Military  Gommismon. 

It  is  i^obable  that  hfom  March  1848,  the  miUtary  provost  would 
have  fonnd  it  necessary  to  provide  recei-vers  of  newspapers  with  board 
and  lodging,  if  a  state  of  siege,  in  the  absence  of  war.  Sad  been  at  that 
time  known  in  Austria.  Tbut  such  a  lesovoee  was  unknown^  and  that 
there  were  no  laws  against  riots,  was  a  defect  in  the  legislatiye  system, 
whidi  was  not  reoogmsed  befoa^  the  events  of  Mardi,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  snpplysg  such  a  ddfoct  became  evideni.  It  appears  that  the 
■completion  of  the  Austrian  laws  as  to  exceptional  cases  which  were 
preTiomdy  unknown,  was  also  a  consequence  of  ^ose  events. 
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other  hflE&d,  tbe  goTemment  adopted,  in  hi^eet  sj^hexes, 
tiiat  most  mjtrrious  of  all  measures,  namely,  oonnivaBce, 
and  favoured  by  its  taeit  indxdgence  a  breadi  of  many 
of  the  Ittws  and  i^golations  in  partictdar  cases,  by  whidi 
means  the  tmder'<yfficia]s,  who  considered  the  maintexmnoe  of 
those  roles  to  be  their  duty;  often  came  into  conffict  -with 
their  spiritual  saperiors.  Such  conflicts  necessarify  produced 
an  injxmoTts  effect  on  the  nltramontane  party,  on  that 
numerous  body  of  incKfPeient  persons  who  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  middle  classes,  and  upon  such  as  were  not  Cathdics, 
as  they  evinced  an  irresblution  or  an  incapability  to  change 
those  things  openly  whidi  the  soTereign,  by  the  state  of 
the  existrng  law,  admitted  to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrixtes  of 
OathoHdsm  and  the  rights  of  the  church;  or  else  they  ind]^ 
<ated  a  fear  on  his  part  to  administer  laws  whidb^  whihrt  they 
were  cBsagreeabk  to  the  chtorch,  he  had  not  ootirage  t« 
repeal*    The  fitvour  extended  to  the  monks,  especially  to 

*  The  Bmperor  IVancifl  and  some  of  Ms  adviflecs  had  long  cherLdied 
the  deiire  of  leLieviiig  the  Apostolical  See  of  its  difficudtieSy  and  of  re- 
storing the  union  between  eniirch  and  state  by  a  modification  of  the 
laws  aiSsetmg  the  Catholic  Ohturefa.  Hie  isterriew^  of  the  emperor 
with  P<^  PiiiB  YII.  at  Borne,  after  the  restonktion  of  the  Pope's  terri- 
toij;  converted  that  desire  into  a  determination.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, during  his  subsequent  reign  of  twenty  years,  ^mnd  himself  defi- 
cient m  that  eneigy  which  was  lequiied  for  the  exsentioa  of  his  design, 
which  met  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  eminent  statesnien,  as 
w^  as  firom  public  opinion.  His  delay  afavmed  him  on  his  death-bed, 
and  he  deaaaaded  firom.thoee  who  were  to  inherit  his  power  the  execu- 
tion of  what  he  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  himgftjf.  The  govem- 
ment  whidi  followed  also  hesitated  to  revoke  the  laws  o£  the  Emperor 
-Joseph,  re&rriBg  to  the  CSiweh,  and  t^  wiU  excite  no  surprise,  if  we 
only  regard  the  effect  which  that  modification  in  1850  produced  among 
^all  classes,  although  it  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  triumph  of 
the  popuhur  element  in  1848.  Were  not  those  firee  dtisens,  who, 
through  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (the  fimdamentid  laws  of  the  4th  of 
March  of  1849),  had  been  secured  against  any  external  power  of  the 
chiefii  of  the  Catholic  Ghvr^^  seen  to  treiable  when  tiiey  read  in  the 
imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of  April,  1850,  among  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  bishops,  that  of  inflicting  ecdesiastical  pum^mentsf    These 
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those  two  orders  whose  ixiflnenoe  indeed  -was  a  sdbject  of 
uimeoessacy  apprebeiuion  to  manj — ^the  JesuitB  aod  tke 

stuxming  words  (which  it  would  have  been  wise  and  easy  to  ayoid),  by 
reflecting  npon  the  mind  the  terron  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as  exoom- 
mnmeaiaon;  wh^pingy  and  oth«r  degnbding  ymanres,  expiated  at  the 
church  doors,  created  so  powerful  an  excitement,  as  to  induce  the  Ga- 
Ihofic  bishops  to  issue  pastoral  letters  in  the  interest  of  religion,  in 
Older  to  paofy  the  faithful*  The  effect  of  a  similiv  oidiiianoe  issued 
before  li^urch,  at  the  time  when  the  State  was  called  &poUee  State, 
would  have  been  of  a  more  terri^nng  and  lasting  nature.  Aere  existed 
at  that  time  a  dommant  idigion  in  Austria^  whose  mkustan  had  re- 
course, for  the  execution  of  Iheir  statutes,  to  the  aid  of  the  police.  The 
government  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  and  that  of  his  &ther  were 
wanting  in  eouage  to  enforoethe  above  measure,  it  was  owing  to  thisj 
and  by  no  means  to  any  hostility  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the 
laws  cf  Joseph  in  ecclesiastical  matters  underwent  no  alteration  ;  tiieir 
sHfsrity  was  sailened  by  a  lax  enfiyrcenwnt  of  them.  Bariag  the  sixty 
years  of  their  existeooe,  however,  the  Catholic  religion  in  Austria  was 
in  no  way  exposed  to  danger.  The  numbers  of  the  Catholics  increased 
eveiy  year,  by  individuals  of  other  con&ssians  who  vohmtarily  joined 
theuL  The  bishops  and  other  members  of  the  church  were  not  abso- 
lutely preclnded  fr(nn  access  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  chuidi ;  on  the 
coBitrary,  an  imperial  agent  at  Rome  inteiceded  for  them  at  the  least 
possible  ftTTiAnaft  in  all  their  concerns  with  the  Apostolic  See.  The  regu- 
htions  forDivine  wordiip,  whidi  had  been  issued  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  arehiepisoopil  or&iary  at  Yienna^  did,,  it  is  tciie,  limit  the  ex- 
cesdve  Inxory  exhibited  at  church  services,  but  did  not  interfere  with 
its  edifying  and  solemn  nature.  The  executive  power,  in  matters  of 
diaciplBiA,  with  regard  to  the  diocesan  decsy,  had  never  been  with- 
drawn from  Ihe  buhops.  They  were  allowed  to  administer  the  penal 
system  of  the  canon  law,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  except  in  eases  of  deposition  from  cures,  for  which  a  pre- 
nminaiy  consultation  wxUi  the  civil  courts  was  required.  It  was^  requi- 
site also  that  the  episcopal  ordinances  in  geneial  should  receive  the 
aaiwit  of  the  gDverament  hfore  their  pnblicatiop.  As  a  reason  for  this, 
we  must,  as  it  appears  to  us,  refer  to  the  claims  which  the  state  church 
had  on  tiie  temporal  power  for  the  maintenance  of  its  enactments.  The 
4th  of  Mureh^  1849,  had  cancelled  those  clahns ;  their  cflEscts,  conse- 
quently ceased  also,  and  the  anticipationa  of  the  benefits  ensuing  from 
it,  bodi  to  the  Chnrdi  and  to  the  State,  called  forth  expressftons  of  joy. 
But  why  were  those  ngokanga  combined  with  inpsotives  against  the 
Austrian  gov«nunentpnf?ious  to  the  month  of  liaieh  I  Why  must  we, 
for  instaoee,  hear  and  read  language  like  tiie  foUowiBg  f — 

"The  ears  and  the  mouth  ^  the  holy  fotheit  have  now  aA  last  been 
freed  from  their  unworthy  fetters,  and  Ihe  mortifying  harriers  have 
been  removed  within  which  sospicion  had  eonfined  lum." 

Let  Ihe  network  of  petty  considfamticns  and  anxietias  be  now  rent 
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liguorianS; — and  the  use  made  of  the  police  authority  to 
enforce  obedience  to  mere  ecclesiastical  regulations  (for 
example,  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  joining  in  music 
and  dancing,  eyen  in  non-Catholic  houses,  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays;  the  orders  given  to  tavern-keepers,  and  which 
occasioned  so  much  coarse  wit,  on  days  of  abstinence,  to 
separate  those  who  ate  meat  from  those  who  followed  the 
Catholic  regulation  of  fasting), — such  things  were  too  much 
opposed  to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  age  not  to  become 
subjects  of  complaint  and  ridicule,  and,  in  most  cases,  to 
be  wholly  disobeyed.  Most  injurious  to  the  non-CJatholics 
was  the  established  custom,  that  in  the  application  of  the 
law  of  toleration  to  the  establishment  of  non-CathoUc  alms- 
houses and  schools,  the  government  officials  required  the 
opinion  of  the  Catholic  bishop  as  the  ordinary ;  for  endless 
postponements  of  the  decision  were  the  consequence,  whilst 
Catholic  priests  and  bishops  were  placed  in  the  disagreeable 
situation  of  being  considered  as  lukewarm  pastors,  if  they 
gave  an  instant&neous  approbation,  or  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  authorities,  if  they  raised  objections  and  scruples 
from  orthodox  grounds,  without  any  other  result  being  pro- 
duced than  that  which  the  temporal  authorities  alone  could 
have  gathered  from  the  enactments  of  the  temporal  law. 
Complaints  of  the  non-Catholics,  and  dissensions  with  such 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  could  not  wholly  agre^  in  opinion 


asunder,  sarromided  by  which  a  suspioions  watohfuhiefls  over  the 
Church  was  regarded  as  the  essence  of  political  'wisdom." 

"  By  the  lecpslation  of  former  times,  the  Church  in  Aubtria  was  con- 
demned to  siiuL  down  into  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion/' ,&c.  &c. 

Might  not  simihir  language, — as  it  reproaches  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment up  to  the  18th  of  Amru,  1850,  with  hostile  sentiments  against  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Pope, — have  been  more  appropriately  uttered 
by  those  political  &natics  of  Italy,  who  in  such  reproaches  find  sophis- 
tical reasons  for  those  crusades,  which  they,  two  years  back,  undertook 
with  consecrated  anns  against  Austria  ? 
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with  the  authorities,  were  the  consequence  of  such  an  objeo>- 
tionable  course. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  it  is  eyident  that  the  Austrian 
system  of  government  was  untenable,  since  it  depended  upon 
TYifl-YTTna  which  were  in  contradiction  to  one  another.  The 
force  of  circumstances,  personal  influence,  or  mere  chance, 
gave  the  preponderance  to  one  or  other  of  these  maxim  b 
alternately,  and  the  conduct  of  the  government  acquired 
thereby  an  imcertain  and  wavering  character,  and  it  lost 
all  respect  and  confidence. '  There  is  a  certain  species  of 
envious  and  malicious  satisfiaurtion  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  which  evinces  itself  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
weak  points  of  any  authority  to  which  we  are  subject,  and 
in  preferring  to  .display  them  to  public  notice  rather  than 
point  out  its  peculiar  advantages.  Accordingly  by  follow- 
ing such  a  course  every  defect  of  the  government  was  ren- 
dered much  more  prominent  than  the  good  qualities  by 
which  it  was  distinguished,  and  which  were  both  numerous 
and  valuable.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  govern- 
ment in  whose  eyes  the  prerogatives  of  justice  were  held 
more  sacred  than  the  Austrian — a  government  by  which 
equality  before  the  laws  in  every  condition  was  more  dis- 
interestedly recognized,  which  more  sedulously  promoted 
the  real  welfare  of  its  subjects,  or  exhibited  greater  zeal  in 
examining  the  best  means  whereby  this  welfiure  could  be 
secured  for  every  rank  of  life.  The  establishment  of  the 
national  school  system  has  been  acknowledged  by  foreigners 
well  versed  in  such  matters  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  and  its  further  improvement  has  ever  been  an 
object  of  constant  anxiety  with  the  government.  To  what 
A  height  education  was  carried  in  natural  history,  mathema- 
tics, physics^  chemical  and  technical  science,  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  impulse  given  to  trade,  commerce,  and 
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manxi&ottiraBy  the  prodoctkns  of  which  €nter  into  oompetxtiott 
with  those  of  foreign  coTrntries ;  and  particulaiij  b^  the  oon- 
•tractioii  of  iaumenae  public  works ;  for  example^  the  lalL- 
ToadM,  the  most  difficult  in  Europe,  m  whose  oonstmcticNi  no 
other  persons  than  native  engineen,  educated  in  nadTe 
instatntions,  were  empkjed.  The  courae  was  open  to  mdi- 
Tidnals  of  all  nations,  all  ckases,  and  all  CSizistiaa  oveeds,  to 
attain  the  h^ieflt  offioes  of  the  state ;  hundieds  of  ozaHi|dea 
could  be  adduced  in  srqjport  of  this  assertion,  but  it  wffl 
suffice  to  allade  to  the  two  last  presideDts*  of  tiie  Exche- 
quer diamher  (ihe  ministers  of  finance,  properly  so  termed), 
both  of  whom,  without  the  advantages  of  noble  blood,  or 
eoDnaotMm.  with  infiueotial  offidals,  or  the  gxfi»  of  £[>rtnne, 
attained  their  hig^  position  and  banmiid  rank  by  means  of 
tiMar  own  personal  merit  ahme,  and  to  the  vioe-presideBt  of 
the  BopeTtar  court  of  jostiee,  Baron  tod.  Gartner,  and  to  the 
oooxt  CQuncillgr  in  the  muted  comi  dianoery,  Baron  von 
TVnnndik  both  of  whom  were  non-CathoiicB/  It  was  not 
the  rule  to  inqdbre  into  the  nationalit j  of  an  ol&iaal  The 
great  mijoiitj  of  officiaLs,  even  in  ibe  hi^^er  department^ 
sprang  from  the  rank  of  citizens.  Promotion  in  the  army 
was  attained  by  men  of  all  satkms  and  all  ereedai,  by 
oitiiemi  as  well  as  by  ndbles.  Offimces  in  the  nature  of  parti- 
gmiihip  and  of  patronage  ezarased  hy  individiial  soperiois 
in  af^Mnntments  and  promotions  are  by  no  means  rare  ia 
oonstatutional  states,  and  even  in  rqmiblies.  In  Axi8tri% 
theretfore^  they  did  not  arise  from  the  system  of  absolute 
govemmoit^  to  whidi  at  most  indulgence  to  the  cinders 
might  be  imputed.  The  disooveiy  of  faults  and  errors  in  a 
Bjfstem  of  govemment  ahoukL  never  render  vs  blind  to  its 
advantages.  TUhe  unmeasured  dbioae  with  which  the  Austdan 
prei38^  as  aoon  aa  it  became  fre^  in  the  middle  of  Maroby 

*  Bunm  d^idiboff  and  Charlei  "Fred.  Ssron  Kubedc. — Ed. 
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aasailed  tlie  goTtemment  wkieli  bad  existed  prior  to  the 
montk  of  Mttrch^  must  M  all  unprejudiced  peEBons  -widi 
oontempt  and  disgost  WlkoeTer  maj  have  read  in  the 
daily  pieiB  the  charges  <^  a  orushuxg  ooercio&  and  of  a  eph 
teioaaAie  stapifyiag  influenoe  paractiBed  bj  Austria  against  her 
subjects^  withoiBi  0i«r  having  -visited  the  ooiuntiy ;  whoerer 
may  haTe  read  in  ihe^  OmMutum  (No.  174,  p.  1637),  a 
poster  growing  -vith  love  for  the  people,  that  befeve  the  days 
oi  March  tiie  Austrian  peasant  and  the  ok  that  drew  his 
plox^  were  on  a  perleot  equality,  aud  then  immediately 
after  those  days  laay  have  ohsenwd  ho«r,  in  q»to  of  this 
crushing  eoerckn,  in  lEfite  of  this  universal  stapdhcftkua,  a 
-t^feousaad  gaUant  eomhate  for  liberty  took  plaoa  in  aH 
quarteis  of  the  empire ;  hov  a  t&onasafed  keen  and  enli|^t- 
ened  statesmen  arose,  who,  fay  speech  and  writing,  tax^jlst 
their  profound  wisdom  in  unions,  okihs,  provincial  assemblies, 
and  parliaments,  by  the  aid  of  books,  newspapers,  and  mural 
advertisements — a  thousand  philoBophers,  who  announced 
the  results  of  tibieirsagacieas  inqaiiies — a  hundred  thnwaand 
electors,  who  were  capable  of  choosing  lawgivers  for  Buda- 
pest, Yiemaa^  Erankfnrt,  and  hidf  a  dooen  AnatriiB  provin- 
cial parliaments, — such  an  xm^prejudiced  witn^s  must  be  asked 
to  believe  thait  the  dekige  of  Maxd&  canned  away  all  ike 
eodavedy  and  stupified  popola^on  of  the  Austrian  empire 
into  ^m  depth  ef  the  ooean,  and  that  a  new  host^  l^ce 
l^rrzha  and  DeucaHon,  came  forth  from  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly at  Vienna  and  the  £U1  of  the  Diet  at  "Brmhsag,  who, 
by  th^  sucoessfol  exertions,  caused  the  demoralized,  ignorant 
mob,  of  tiie  days  aateoedent  to  Marcb,  to  rise  up  well-in- 
structed and  aeoomplidied  citizens,  ripe  and  ready  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  sel^goveznment. 

I^  in  aecordance  with  a  sense  of  honour,  it  be  mean  and 
unworthy  to  insult  i^  fikOfin  fo^  what  judguMait  does  the- 
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abuse  of  a  Mien  govemment  deserve, — a  government  which, 
without  an  effort  to  defend  itself  by  arms,  yielded  to  the 
loudly-expressed  opinion  of  the  people ;  which,  though  it 
may  be  charged  with  errors  in  the  course  it  adopted,  can 
never  be  accused  of  malevolent  intentions.  The  system 
which  it  adopted,  sprang  from  the  conviction  of  the  heart 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Emperor  Francis.  He  and  his  suc- 
cessor recognized  in  this  system  the  conditions  on  which  the 
empire  depended  for  its  existence,  and  the  most  certain 
means  for  advancing  and  establishing  the  happiness  of 
their  people :  their  most  distinguished  statesmen  enter- 
tained this  conviction,  and  honourably  supported  it.  The 
fiituTO  alone  can  show  whether  they  were  in  error,  whe- 
ther they  misunderstood  the  notion  of  popular  happiness ; 
enemies  of  the  nation,  however,  such  an  enx)r  could  not 
render  them.*     No  notion  is  more  relative  to  the  individual 

*  The  allusion  to  this  conviction  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  has  brought 
upon  this  work  the  suspicion  of  reactionary  tendencies,  though  it  has 
|n*onounced  no  opinion  upon  the  soundness  or  error  of  that  conviddon. 
Whether  the  views  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and  of  his  successor  were 
correct  or  otherwise,  experience  alone  will  show.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  found  a  definitive  sentence  concerning 'them  upon  the  ejents 
which  have  hitherto  transpired.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1848,  pain- 
ful apprehensions  could  not  hut  he  excited  in  the  breast  of  every 
Austrian  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  convictions  whidi  the  Emperor 
Francis  entertained.  Everything  was  out  of  joint ;  the  Imperial  Diet 
had  only  uttered  what  tended  to  destruction  and  disorganization ;  ev^ 
-the  conservative  party  in  it  maintained  its  name  only  by  its  efiR>rt8  to 
preserve  the  mozutrchical  principle  and  social  order,  whilst  it  did  not 
exert'itself  to  keep  up  the  union  between  those  races,  which  constitute 
the  empire,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  that  union  was  only  averted  in 
18i8  and  1849,  by  a  resort  to  the  most  absolute  of  all  powers,  the  force 
of  arms.  The  veU  of  the  future  still  conceals  what  will  again  be  at- 
tempted, when  the  so-called  exceptional  state  of  things  will  have  to 
make  way  for  the  true  constitutional  s]rstem  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  When  each  citizen  of  the  empire,  though  the  first  words,  which 
by  a  mother's  teaching,  he  has  been  able  to  stammer  forth,  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  German,  Magjrar,  Wallachian,  Italian,  or  some  Sclavonic 
language — ^when  he,  after  the  example  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel  (who,  in  spite  of 
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than  that  of  Lappiness.  What,  one  person  oonBdders  as  hap- 
pineasy  another  regards  as  misfortune.  The  tranquil  fisher- 
man, who,  after  successful  casts  of  his  net,  steers  his  smoothly- 
gliding  bark,  laden  with  rich  spoil,  to  his  native  shore, 
considers  it  happiness,  if  the  undisturbed  sea  allows  his  boat 
fredj  ix>  obey  the  rudder;  whilst  the  bold  sailor,  on  the 
contrary,  who  at  the  same  time  impatiently  awaits  in  the 
harbour  the  moment  for  his  departure,  in  order  speedily  to 
reach  a  distant  coast,  considers  it  a  misfortune  if  a  fresh  gale 
does  not  spring  up  to  impel  the  waves  in  the  direction  of  his 
course,  which,  tossing  his  vessel  on  the  foaming  billows,  may 
bear  it^  with  expanded  sail  and  redoubled  speed,  to  its  wished- 
for  destination.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  coimcil 
resembled  the  fisherman, — the  popular  leaders  were  like  the 
sailor ;  but  can  this  difference  in  intention  afford  a  reason 
for  suspecting  the  designs  of  the  former,  or  loading  their 
names  with  contumely  f  One  may  expose  error  without 
abusing  the  individual  who  errs,  as  unfortunately-  has  oc- 
curred, and  may  again  happen.  With  difficulty  was  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Franciff,  in  the  square  of  Vienna,  pro- 

being  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Engliah,  exult  in  the  common  name  of  Britons), 
shall  feel  himself  most  honoured  by  the  name  of  "  citizen  of  Austriaiy" 
and  by  the  exclamation  of  "  HaU  Austria,"  shall  be  enflamed  to  patri- 
otic enthusiasm,  like  the  Briton  by  his  ''  Bule  Britannia :"  when  respect 
for  the  law,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  to  see  it  enforced,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  sel^  shall  have  gained  undiluted  possession  of  the  heart 
of  every  dtixen  of  Austria,  when  there  shau  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  government  of  the  time  being  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
great,  powerfol,  and  united  Austria,  but  only  as  regards  the  ways  and 
means  to  maintain  and  secure  its  grandeur,  its  power,  and  its  unity, — 
when  the  Magna  Charta  of  his  liberties,  and  tne  ffdbetu  Corpus  Act, 
shall  not  be  iised  by  the  Austrian  as  a  bulwark  behind  which  the  dis- 
trust of  the  people  against  the  intentions  of  the  government  shall 
intrench  itself,  but  they  shall  rather  serve  as  a  guarantee  of  confidence 
between  the  goveminff  and  the  governed ;  when  all  these  conditions 
shall  have  been  fulfilled,  it  will  be  shown  to  have  been  an  error  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  fimdamentaliy 
based  upon  the  principle  of  pure  monarchy. 
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tocted  0roia  the  fiiry  of  a  £uiatioaL  mob.  Tke  bones  of  the 
..GBupesor  yreve  to  have  been  torn  from  their  resting-plAQe,  and 
expoead  upoa  the  ramparts  of  Yksmsk  to  the  bullets  of  the 
impmal  troops,  who  were  stniggluig  with  the  insnrrection. 

The  mi]u»ter*  whose  name  this  system  of  govenuni^sjb  bore, 
beoaiase  he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affiars  from  the  year 
1809,  and  who  was  obliged  to  be  the  re^sese&tatiYe  before 
the  world  of  tlus  system  of  the  emperor,  agreeing  as 
it  did  with  his  own  innermost  ccmYictian,  beoamd  an  ob- 
jeet  of  general  hatred  and  calnnmy.    To  his  ooUaogue^t  who^ 
from  i^e  yesa  IS26,  assisted  him  in  pilotlog  the  vessel 
of  Anstria^  was  attributed  ^e  groas  injustice  of  aas^iong, 
iJiat  he  was  hostile  to  this  system,  and  yet  maintained  a  post 
in  whieh  he  ccaitributed  to  its  support ;  oonduot  wlieh  in 
an  honourable,  independent  atiteemaiL  would  have  been  a 
moral  impoaoibility.    In  particular  oases,  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  differenoes  of  opinion  betiroen  two  states- 
men^  one  of  whom  pursued  his  course  abroad,  wil^  his  atten- 
tion dijpectod  efaiefly  to  Europe,  whilst  tha  other  cooJoied 
his  observation  to  the  interior  of  the  empire^  and  so  attained 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  state,  including  a  nomination  to 
the  supreme  ooundl, — differences  respecting  the  applicatiooi.  of 
state  maximi^^-^but  to  neither  of  them  should  it  be  impated 
as  a  reproach  that  he  subjected  his  own  indiTidual  sentiments 
in  sudi  cases  to  the  opinion  of  the  abaoluie  sovereign  ;  but 
as  to  condemning  the  system  of  government,  it  cannot  be 
conoeiTed  possible  that  a  atatesman  would  k^&p  his  place 
where  his  prindples  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice,  unless 
he  had  to  expect  on  his  retirement,  that  the  silbea  bowHatring 
would  be  forwarded  to  him  by  an  exai^)erated  sultan. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  so  freely  respeoting  the  state 

*  Prince  Metternich. — Kd.  f  Count  Kolownih. Bp, 
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,  machinecrj  and  sysbean  of  goremment  of  Anstiia^  that  we 
believe  we  may,  without  subjecting  onrgelTes  to  the  diai^ 
of  reactdonary  tendencieB,  venture,  as  iinprejadioed  and  inde- 
pendent spectatoTB,  in  opposition  to  exaggeration  and  mis- 
representaticm,  to  speak  the  tmth,  ei^en  though  it  diould  be 
in  &yoiir  of  ihe  government  as  it  existed  before  March. 

The  preservation  of  peaoe  in  Europe  for  a  peiiod  of  thirty- 
three  years,  to  which  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  Aostna  oon." 
triboted  a  decisive  assistanoe,  ought  to  have  some  &Tourable 
influence  upon  the  fri^ids  of  the  people,  who  eidiaoiErtied 
themselves  in  denundationfi  agamst  the  diief  Austrian 
statesmen  previoas  to  MardL 

The  credit  widdi  the  Auotrian  exchequer  enjoyed  through- 
out Ikirope  previous  to  Mardbi,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  it 
had  to  oontend  with,  of  which  ihB  interest  on  Vienna  bank- 
notes, and  the  high  course  of  exdiange  upon  government  biUs 
up  to  March,  1848,  affords  a  proo^  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  Ai^gus^eyBS  of  the  European  moneyed  powers,  widch  coidd 
not  suzely  overlook  the  government  in  AxEStna^  found  uever- 
thelees  mo  reason  for  suspecting  that  a  state  bankruptcy  was 
aboat  to  occur. 

The  secmxty  wiiidi  person,  honour,  and  property  enjoyed 
in  Austria^  may  afford  a  proof  that  Themis,  even  thou^  the 
old  government  dung  to  her,  had  made  proper  use  of  hw 
scales  and  sword. 

Mercury,  dunng  the  time  of  the  old  government,  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  &.vourable  to  Austrian  commerce 
th^-n  he  has  shown  himseif  since  its  abdication. 

Mars  and  BeUona  have,  in  truth,  ainoe  the  Ml  of  the  <^d 
government,  again  restoared  to  the  Austrian  army  that  high 
&me  which  had  made  her  warriors,  during  many  years,  the 
object  of  universal  honour  and  admiration  j  but  this  army 
was  not  called  suddenly  &om  the  earth  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot 
^  e2 
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"  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercised  power  subsequent  to 
March;    the  education    of  the    army,    the    spirit  which 
influenced  it,  its  organization,  which  in  the  moment  of 
necessity  rendered  its  increase  and  ^ill  development  a  pos- 
sibility, were  the  work  of  many  years'  exertions,  during 
the  epoch  of  the  old  government.     Ij^  however,  we  must 
thankMly  acknowledge  the  destruction  of  the  old  govern- 
ment as  an  improvement,  let  us  not  inconsiderately  condemn 
an  age  and  a  race  of  men  who  could  not  enjoy  this  improve- 
ment, as  thousands  have  condemned  them  since  ihe  days  of 
March,  and  amongst  whom  are  many  who,  under  that  very 
government,  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  posts  of  office  and 
honour,  without  ever  giving  expression  to  their  discontent. 
The  Austrian  government,  as  it  existed  before  March,  is 
often  subjected  to  the  reproach  of  having  lagged  behind  other 
governments  in  the  race  of  improvement,  because  it  could 
not  decide  how  it  should  step  fdrward.     But  let  those  who, 
with  the  bitterest  feelings,  indulge  in  this  reproach,  oak  thar 
own  consciences  whether  they  have  not  themselves  given 
cause  for  such  indecision.     An  improvement,  for  example,  is 
inconceivable  without  a  change  of  situation ;  but  when,  before 
the  days  of  March,  some  comfortable  post  was  destined  to  be 
abolished  in  consequence  of  an  improvement  intended  by  the 
government,  its  possessors  had  recourse  to  every  means  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  retain  it.     It  was  part  of  the 
paternal  character  of  the  government  to  lend  an  ear  to  those 
who  apprehended   injury  from   the  abolition  of  the  post 
which  they  enjoyed;  and  thus,  many  an  important  reform 
split  upon  this  rock.     Was  it  not,  for  example,  the  cry  of 
terror  raised  by  a  few  of  the  manofiusturing  classes  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  prevented  the  change  *  projected  by  the  govem- 

*  This  change  has  been  carried  into  eflfect  by  Plinoe  Schwarzenberg's 
administration. 
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ment  from  a  prohibitive  to  a  protective  system  of  customs  ] 
Who  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid  improve- 
ment m  the  plan  introduced  to  effect  a  general  engineering 
survey  of  the  country,  by  curtailing  the  pecuniary  grant 
which,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  annually  dedicated  to 
that  purpose  ?     Who  prevented  the  proportionate  taxation 
of  home-manufactured  sugar  determined  upon  many  years 
before,  with  respect  to  which  branch  of  industry  the  English, 
who  were  fully  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  in  this  respect, 
considered  that  the  loss  which  the  state  finances  would  > 
thereby  suffer  in  the  duty  on  cane-sugar,  was  nothing  else 
but  a  source  of  profit  to  the  producer  1     Who  delayed,  by 
refusing  to  introduce  the  conscription,  and  to  abolish  the  privi- 
lege of  the  nobility  on  the  subject  of  bearing  arms,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  timely  law  of  recruiting  ?     Would  no  impedi- 
ments  have  been  offered  to  a  compulsory  removal  of  the 
burdens  pressing  on  the  land  and  soil,  if  the  government 
had  proposed  it,  by  those'  who  were  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  government  authorities,  for  seeming  to  show  more 
partiality  to  the   villein,  than  to  the   freeholder  of  the. 
soil,  or  by  those  who,  shortly  before  the  eventful  year  1848, 
had  proposed  to  the  government,  for  the  greater  protection  of 
the  right  of  shooting,  to  forbid  the  sale  of  a  hare,  or  a  par- 
tridge, or  any  other  game,  unless  the  seller  was  qualified  with 
a  previous  license  ?      How  would  an  equal  toleration  of  all 
religions  in  the  eye  of  the  government  have  been  received  by 
those  provincial  authorities,  who,  in  one  province,*  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  privileges,  had  required  and  obtained  the 
banishment  of  numerous  families  natives  of  the  soil,  because, 
forsooth,  they  did  not  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
whilst,  in  another  province,  the  costly  gift  of  a  foreigner,  who 

*  In  the  Ziller-Thal,  where  before  the  charter  of  Marcli  4,  1849,  the 
Hf>ip^"  Catholic  Church  was  exclusively  dominant. — ^Ed. 
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iras  allowed  by  the  goyerBment  to  purchase  land,  and  which 
he,  from  motives  of  gratitade,  had  dedicated  to  a  generally 
useful  and  long-desired  object,  was  rejected,  because  the 
generous  donor  was  a  Jew  ?  And  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  we  venture  to  ask  whether  many  of 
those  who,  as  friends  of  literature  and  art,  complained  the 
loudest  and  the  boldest  on  the  subject  of  the  censorship,  as  it 
existed  before  March,  against  reviews  of  a  pamphlet  or  a 
play,  did  not  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  lukewarm 
censorship  exercised  by  their  own  o&cials,  when  their  indi- 
vidual vanity  or  interests  were  thereby  a^rieved?  The 
president  of  the  police  may  answer  this  question  by  a 
reference  to  his  proceedings. 

Thou^  it  may  betoken  irresolution  anol  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  government  before  the  month  of  March, 
deplorable  and  hi^y  deserving  of  censure,  that  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  impeded  in  her  progress  by  such  a  host  of  petty 
obstacles,  it  ill  becomes  those  who  have  derived  advanta^ 
from  such  irresolution  and  weakness  to  stand  forward  now, 
as  the  bitterest  accusers  of  that  government,  and  seek  to 
proscribe  its  supporters,  because  less  progress  was  made 
than  the  spirit  cf  the  age  demanded,  less  than  has  been 
undertaken  since  the  days  of  March,  when  those  opposing 
obstacles  were  removed.  The  powers,  the  ministry,  and 
Diet  which  succeeded  it,  have  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
former  ^  vis  inertiiB,''  nor  the  activity  of  former  selfish- 
ness, since  those  who,  before  the  events  of  March,  raised 
their  voices  loudest  against  every  change  in  their  situationy 
were  afterwards  silenced,  and  bore  with  reagnation  wliat- 
ever  happened  to  them.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  "Diet, 
the  activity  of  the  new  authorities  was  particularly  devvried 
to  the  work  of  demolition ;  the  rebuilding  came  afterwards. 
Upon  that  tsisk.  the  present  goTemment  is  actively  engaged. 
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No  towDi  conncil,  no  arifltocratical  or  clerical  influence,  no 
imperial  cabinet,  no  oonncil  of  state,  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  parliament,  or  diet,  comes  mth  ita. obstacles  and, 
delays  in  tlie  ^sray.*  The  officers  tmder  the  ministry  must 
yield  unconditional  obedience  to  its  oomniands,  since  he  -who 
cannot  or  ynR  not  instantly  obey,  is  now  immediately 
replaced  by  ano^r.t  Ko  rega^  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
paternal  character  of  the  geremment,  as  it  existed  before 
March,  can  impede  the  exercise  of  it»  fall  powers.  Pater- 
nal affeetion  ean  never  be  the  attribute  of  a  constitutional 
government,  whom  authotities  are  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct, not  to  a  wartn-hearted  and  feeling  ruler,  but  to  the 
uncertain  msjori^  of  a  sharplyHKTUtinizzng  parliament. 
Thus,  the  ezisdag  ndmstry  is  Vkelj  to  complete  with 
despatch  the  building  which  it  has  commenced.  May  it  be 
so  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  so  durable, 
that  lotare  Diets  may  &ot  be  al^e  to  cnrertum,  but  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  cmnplete  it.  The  architect  of  the 
present  age  may  addeve  greater  works  than  his  predecessors, 
since,  in  reconstructing  the  edifice  of  the  state,  he  is  not 
trammelled  by  all  those  considerations  which  must  formerly 
have  been  noticed^  even  in  slight  alterationsL    Whoever 

*  Those  wordsr  written  in  the  month  of  Angos^  1849,  remain  true 
in  August,  1S50.  Ministerial  propositions,  examined  by  the  mmitters 
(mly,  am  from  hencefoitli  in  gmat  nomber,  and  in  rapid  suooeflsion 
transformed  into  legLaJative  acts,  in  the  shape  of  decrees  or  provisional 
laws.  On  the  1st  of  the  month  above  mentioned,  abready  308  numbers 
of  "  The  Government  and  Imperial  Law  Jonnial"  (Beichsgesetz  und 
BegiertmgBiblfttt)  w«re  ililed  with  those  decrees.  9ueh  an  astonishing 
activity  on.  the  port  of  ihe  ministem  had  never  been  anticipated. 

f  It  is  on  ibis  accoimt  that  we  see  at  present  government  officials, 
and  those  who  are  vaadet  tlteir  influence,  bow  down  in  a  more  respectfal 
manner  before  the  reBponsible  and  coastltational  ministers  and  their 
depatiee.  It  likewise  sopplies  the  reason  n^y  we  see  ministsrs  expresft 
their  sotisfisRstian  with  saboidinate  authorities  by  cabinet  letters  in  the 
pablic  iommls,  in  a  maimer  which  previously  used  to  be  exclusively 
adoptatf  )fy  the  absolate  emperor  only. 
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possesses  a  house  which,  although  old,  is  habitable,  will  cer- 
tainly not  decide  upon  a  change  in  the  building,  without  first 
well  exanuning  if  the  firm  connection  of  the  other  parts  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  endangered  by  the  alteration,  and  whether 
substantial  means  are  forthcoming  for  the  completion  of  the 
building.  But  whoever  sees  his  house  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, does  not  consider  about  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
rebuilding  it,  but  provides  the  means  of  doing  so,  at  any  price, 
even  by  issuing  securities,  which  may  absorb  part  of  the  future 
rent.  So  it  happened  now  in  re-constructing  the  demolished 
edifice  of  the  state  in  Austria.  Many  of  the  changes  adopted 
at  present  were  previously  contemplated,  and  were  only  de- 
layed because  the  means  for  that  purpose  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  suppression  of  hereditary  courts  of  justice,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gendarmerie,  the  alterations  in  prisons,  and  houses 
of  correction,  the  improving  the  condition  of  the  instructors 
of  youth,  the  extinction  of  villeinage,  and  other  changes,  were 
admitted,  and  encouraged  by  previous  statesmen  of  the  old 
government,  as  consistent  with  well-recognized  theories ; 
but  the  millions  of  florins  which  were  annually  required  for 
the  existing  necessities  of  the  state,  were  wanting  to  carry 
out  these  changes,  and  as  experience  proved  that  an  altera- 
tion which  materially  concerns  the  state,  is  sure  at  some 
time  to  be  effected,  they  were  unwilling  to  oppress  the 
present  or  future  tax-payers  with  new  burdens  for  these 
improvements.*     But  the  people,  who  since  that  time  have 

*  We  may  judge  of  the  amount  of  these  expenses  from  several  data 
which  have  become  public.  The  administration  of  justice,  which,  up  to 
1848,  claimed  about  2^  millions  of  florins  from  the  State  treasury, 
required  12  millions  in  1850.  The  four  ministerial  departments,  the 
attributes  of  which  were  formerly  comprised  in  the  Court-Chancery,  the 
Court-Commission  of  Studies,  the  Police,  and  the  Court-Censorship, 
and  which  usually  figured  in  the  State  budget  under  the  head  of  "Poh- 
tical  fimds  and  establishments,"  with  an  expenditure  of  about  16^ 
milHons  of  florins,  and  under  the  head  of  "Police,"  with  2^  BuUions  of 
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attamed  a  partnership  in  the  sovereignty,  have  misunderstood 
this  nnwiUingness ;  they  have  torn  down  the  old  state  edifice, 

florins,  consequently  with  an  annual  total  expenditure  of  18^  millions : 
these  fi»ur  ministerial  d^artments,  yiz.  that  of  the  Interior,  that  of 
EoclesiaBtical  A&irs  and  Public  Instruction,  that  of  Gommeroe,  Industry, 
and  Public  Buildings,  and  that  of  Agriculture,  have  in  l^e  first  quarter 
of  1850  absorbed  aheady  9,112,692  florins.  Aocordingly,  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  current  year  may  rise  to  36  millions  of  florins,  which 
will  be  ahnost  double  that  of  former  years.  The  national  debt,  which 
up  to  1848,  entailed  an  annual  charge  of  about  49  millions  of  florins, 

>  has  cost  the  nation  in  the  first  quarter  of  1850  already  13,960,618 
florins ;  the  expense  for  the  whole  year  will  consequently  rise  to  56 
millions.  The  army  will  cause  the  most  considerable  increase  of  expen- 
diture in  the  budget  of  the  constitutional  empire.  The  amount  required 
for  its  support  during  the  time  of  the  absolute  monarchy,  notwith- 
standing the  preparations  for  war  against  France  in  1841,  and  the 
reinforcements  sent  into  Lombardy,  never  exceeded  55  millions  in  any 
year,  but  according  to  the  results  of  the  first  quarter,  its  cost  will 
aniount,  in  1850,  to  125  millions.     There  is  a  probability  of  a  diminution 

^  in  this  sum  of  about  four  millions,  if  the  fratricidal  dilute  in  federal  or 
confederate  Germany,  as  to  German  unity,  should  be  adjusted  witiiout  the 
roar  of  cannon.  The  expenses,  however,  of  the  army  will  not,  and  cannot 
be  reduced  again  to  their  ancient  limits,  as  they  existed  before  March ;  for 
to  Austria  the  words  now  apply  which  the  deputy  to  the  Spanish  Cortes 
at  Madrid,  Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  de  Yaldegamos,  uttered  during  the 
discussion  on  the  budget,  on  July  30,  1850,  when  he  declared  himself 
against  the  reduction  of  the  army,  viz.  "  That  m  our  days  the  armies  alone 
frevent  civilization  from  being  dried  wain  the  bottomless  sands  of  barba- 
*^m,  inasmuch  as  tlve  world  hca  now  bgore  its  eyes  the  strange  phenMnenon 
of  the  force  of  ideas  leading  to  barbarism,  and  the  force  of  a/rmsprexsmg 
fcnoard  to  civilization"    'tbxiB  greatly  augmented  expenses  demand 

k  larger  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  free  citizens  to  cover  them.  The 
land-tax  has  already  been  raised  about  one«third,  the  tax  on  houses 
about  the  same ;  the  stamp  duty  has  equally  been  augmented.  There 
^  also  be^i  imposed  a  new  income-tax,  and  a  new  duty  of  3^  per  cent. 
of  the  value  upon  tho  transfer  of  immovable  property.  We  do  not  refer 
to^  these  fresh  burdens  with  the  intent  of  loading  the  present  ministry 
with  reproach  ;  there  is  no  blame  attached  to  them :  those  burdens  are 
the  inevitable  results,  although  they  ai'e  not  yet  fully  developed,  of 
what  was  acquired  for  the  people  in  the  year  1848,  both  by  their  self- 

,  styled  and  by  their  duly  elected  representatives.  The  ministers  even 
spared  the  others  in  some  degree  by  raising  credit,  for  which  the  sons 
and  grandsons  wiU  have  to  be  answerable.  They  r^K>rted,  for  instance, 
to  paper  money,  to  assignments  on  the  revenues,  to  assignments  on  the 
central  cheet,  to  Exchequer-bilH  to  State  loans,  and  to  the  capitalization 
of  interest.  It  is  right  and  equitable  that  the  next  generation  should 
not  be  established  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  gains,  without  having  cause 
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and  thareby  mpMed  n^cm  tikemaelves  the  task  of  bearing 
the  expense  of  ereciiii^  aaothar  btdlding  adapted  to  tlie 
-wants  of  the  age.  Their  noble  profusion  may  excite  aston- 
ishment ;  the  anxiety  of  the  present  architeet  of  the  state  to 
aYEEii  himself  of  snch  extravagance  may  be  apptoved,  and 
the  timidity  of  his  predecessors  be  hundnted,  but  no  gtotmd 
is  thereby  famished  for  detesting  and  depredaiing  those, 
who^  CTineed  more  solicitude  for  the  taxation,  of  the  people, 

to  remember  the  distress  of  the  present  generatioiL  Tlie  free  commimes, 
-wiiich  are  the  basis  of  a  free  state,  daim,  like  it»  sacrifices  whidi  were 
preTionsly  not  at  all  required,  or  only  to  a  small  extent.  ISie  two 
spheres  of  activity  for  the  comnumes,  marke<i  out  by  the  conunnnal 
law  of  the  17th  of  March,  1849,  viz.  the  natural  one  <tnd  that  oonfarred 
lugwi  them,  comprise  so  many  functions,  with  whidi  government  or  patri- 
monial oiBcials  were  formerly  charged,  that  their  management  w31 
entail  loss  of  time,  labour,  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  communes. 

Besides  -Qie  burdens/of  the  free  communes,  the  cilozen  of  a  free  state 
has,  in  addition,  the  personal  obligation  to  act  as  an  elector,  as  a  national 
guardsman,  as  a  member  of  the  communal  ooundl,  and  as  a  sworn  jury- 
man ;  seETvioes  which  not  only  deprive  him  of  his  time — ^to  millions  as 
valuable  as  money — but  which  were  previously  unknown  to  him,  and  were 
attended  to  by  soldiers,  officials,  and  courts  of  justice,  which  received 
their  remuneration  from  the  state.  The  people's  comingof  age,  in  1848, 
has  consequently  been  bought  at  a  vexy  high  price.  We  trust  that  it 
may  be  to  the  nation  a  source  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  In  Vienna 
and  in  Prague,  where,  in  1848,  the  loudest  decuunations  were  uttered 
against  the  gusrcKansfaip  of  the  government,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  great  rejoicings  in  respect  of  their  lately  acquired  rights  ; 
if  the  zeal,  with  which  those  rights  are  exercised,  is  to  be  r^^arded  as  a 
measare  of  it.  At  Viennay  boui  tiie  press  and  the  govenmient  had  to 
muster  all  their  strength  in  order,  at  last,  to  induce  6,217  penons,  out 
of  the  large  nmnber  of  citizens,  to  inscribe  tilieir  names  in  uie  electoral 
lists.  The  president  of  the  college  of  the  constituency  of  the  city  of 
Fraffue  was,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1850,  obliged  to  declare,  **  that  the 
negtect  of  the  dty  constituency  in  resard  to  their  duty  of  attending  at 
the  sessions,  would  compel  him  for  we  future  to  publish  the  names  of 
the  absent  members,  especially  as  there  were  several  members  who  had 
never  yet  been  present."  We  would,  under  these  circnmstances,  ven- 
ture to  ask  the  question,  whether  the  ministers  who  were  in  power  be- 
Ibse  the  month  of  Miardi  in  Austria,  might  not  merit  a  bill  of  indemnity 
as  r^purds  the  charge  made  against  them  of  not  having,  of  their  own 
accoid,  granted  to  tiie  people  those  rights  which  the  utter  have  ac- 
quired at  so  hi^  a  price,  and  with  such  few  reasons^  apparently,  of 
rejoicing  at  the  result. 
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than  seems  to  actuate  the  people  tkanaeb^es.  Their  inten- 
tions were  good,  their  conduct  was  in  aeeordance  with  their 
intentiona^  but  nnlbrtnnatd j  secored  no  approbation,  becaxise 
tbe  -views  of  the  people  weare  not  in  imison  with  their  own. 

The  people  mtsf  now  rejoice  th«t  their  Tiews  are  carried 
out,  but  shonld  hesitate  to  sally  the  purity  of  their  joy,  by 
unjust  reflectians  upon  thoee  wlio,  undec  dsfi^rent  drcam- 
staaoefl^  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  diffiarrait  line  of  conduct. 

We  beg  the  reader  will  attribute  no  other  object  to  these 
renuH&j^  thasi  a  wish  to  dissipate  his  pre^u^ces  respecting 
the  Austriaa  statesmen  dazing  the  time  of  absolute  monarchy, 
and  by  this  means  enable  Mm  to  foma  a  eorrect  opinion  of 
them.  

GOlOMrnOMS  previous  to  ICABCH,  1848. 

The  introduction  of  moderate  reforms  was  confidently  ex- 
pected on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand ;  their 
postponemeot  increased  the  discontent  which  already  existed  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  want  of  that  determined  will  and  ex- 
perienced hand  which  belonged  to  the  old  emperor  was 
clearly  perceptible.  The  feelings  of  discontent  were  uttered 
in  louder  tones  than  heretofore,  and  paved  the  way  to  dia- 
torbances  which  gradually  increased  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  emanating  from  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  and  finding  acceptance  amongst  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  taxes, 
and  more  particularly  of  two  measures  of  finance,  namely, 
the  tax*  upon  articles  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  stamp  act,, 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1840,  and  whose  provisions  were 
advantageous  to  the  ricL 

These   commotions  resolve    themselves  into  two  great 

*  Terzehrungsteuer,  a  tax  corresponding  to  the  octroi  in  Prance^  levied 
at  the  gatet  of  towns  upon  all  articles  of  food  and  drink. — Ed. 
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classes,  namely,  those  of  wliich  the  principal  aun  was  to  effect 
an  absolute  separation  firom  the  empire,  and  those  which  con- 
templated the  extension  and  establishment  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  partj^cipate  in  the  govemment.  The  struggle 
after  national  supremacy  was  common  to  both. 

The  commotions  in  the  Polish  and  Italian  parts  of  the 
empire  belong  to  the  first  dass ;  the  commotions  in  Hungary 
and  Tranaylyania^  as  also  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia^  and  the 
Grerman  provinces,  belong  to  the  second. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  CTents  which 
occurred  after  March,  1848,  it  must  be  particularly  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  high  or  privileged  classes  of  the  people  com- 
pletely agreed  with  the  intelligent  middle  classes  in  one 
chief  point,  namely,  in  their  aversion  to  the  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  their  mistrust  in  the  efficiency  of  the  state 
machine,  as  well  as  in  their  wish  to  alter  both ;  but  in  all 
farther  views  they  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  first  class,  for  example,  wished,  upon  the  rains  of  the 
existing  edifice,  to  erect  a  building  in  which  they  might 
occupy  the  best  and  most  convenient  apartments,  and 
graciously  leave  to  the  others  the  occupation  of  the  attics 
and  the  garrets.  The  other  class  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to 
complete  a  building,  in  which  all  apartments  should  be  alike, 
but  in  which  they  should  leave  no  room  for  the  first  class. 
Both  these  parties  exerted  themselves  together  to  tear 
down  the  existing  edifice,  with  the  intention,  when  the  time 
should  come  for  reconstruction,  of  claiming  the  building- 
ground  for  themselves.  Hence  the  apparent  harmony  in 
the  work  of  destruction  until  the  days  of  March,  and  the 
subsequent  disunion. 

Besides  this  general  difierence  in  the  motive,  there  existed 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire  the  essential  difiference 
in  the  object  in  view,  which  has  been  above  alluded  to. 
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The  tendency  to  insurrection  was  first  embodied  in  action 
in  the  Polish  parts  of  Austria^  namely,  in  Galicia^  in  the 
winter  of  the  year  1846.  But  the  disturbances  there  ori- 
ginated from,  another  source,  and  had  another  object  than 
those  which  took  place  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  they 
sprang  from  recollections  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  they  contemplated  its  I'estoration ;  the  spirit  which 
actuated  them  wa«  not  democratic,  since  their  object  was  not 
to  elevate  the  people  to  a  participation  in  the  govenmient, 
but  to  establish  a  Polish  dominion  in  place  of  the  Austrian, 
which  latter  was  to  be  suppressed  For  this  reason,  its 
authors  did  not  succeed  in  seducing  the  people  ;  but  the 
latter  crushed  the  revolution  in  its  birtL  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  government  was  taken  by  surprise  and  unpre- 
pared, although  the  dvil  and  military  chief  of  the  province 
had  held  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands  for  fourteen 
yeanB,  and  was  an  archduke  of  the  house  pf  Este,  a  &mily  of 
whom  it  camiot  be  said  that  it  is  not  quick  in  spying  out 
revolutionary  tendencies.  The  key  to  this  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  the  &ct,  that  the  archduke  directed  his  attention 
more  to  the  movements  of  the  poor  and  inconsiderable 
democrats,  and  was  not  a  match  for  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
deceitful  and  treacherous  Polish  aristocracy,  by  whom  he 
was  ensnared.*   This  revolution,  so  soon  subdued,  might  have 

*  The  editor  of  the  "Historiacfae  Bl&tter,  by  G.  Philippe  and  G. 
Gdrree,"  remarks  on  this  head,  at  page  26  of  the  first  number  for  1850, 
''  that,  wxxffding  to  the  eyidenoe  of  other  well-informed  judges  of  those 
affidrs,  the  arch&ke  was  not  only  fiur  fi:t>m  beinff  **  enmuired,"  but,  on  tiie 
contraiy,  was  fully  aware  of  the  hypocrisy  and  deception  of  the  revolu- 
tiottaiy  Polish  nobles ;  that  he  haJ^  however,  imaged  them  to  be  un- 
willing heedlessly  to  bring  about  their  own  oertam  ruin,  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense,  considering  ^the  well-known  dispositions  of  the  pea- 
santry." We  shall  not  raise  a  dispute  as  to  the  fitct,  whether  Hie 
Governor-general  of  Galida  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  revolt  in  1846, 
because  the  Polish  nobles  had  "ensnared"  nim,  or  rather  because  his 
confidence  in  their  discretion  had  deceived  him.    Ihe  error  was  equal 
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fomiahed  a  wholesome  waming  to  the  Aufltiiaa  i^yernsient 
against  siinilar  surpriaesy  but  uofortuBately  it  only  regaided 
the  fEkTonrable  side  of  the  transactioii,  namely,  tke  aasisUmee 
which  it  xeceiTed  from  l^e  people  ;  it  considered  this  as  the 
neoessaiy  result  of  the  paternal  systeaa.  adopted  by  it,  and  it 
was  strengthened  in  the  deLosion  that  this  system  would 
everywherey  even  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland,  eoJist  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  people^  without  reflecting  tiuit 
the  syn^thy  of  the  Galician  peasantry  arose  ohiefly  from 
their  antipathy  to  their  Polish  landlcmte,  and  j&om  the  re- 
collection, by  no  means  remote,  of  the  intolecaUe  Q|9>re6Sioin 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  endure  under  the  domizuon 
of  a  Polish  aristocracy. 

In  Austrian  Italy  the  commotions  before  March,  had  a 
similar  olivet  as  in  Austrian  Poland,  since  they  w«re 
intended  to  effect  a  separatian  iroat  the  empire.  But  ihe 
important  difiEerence  between  them  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  Poles  had  a  fixed  object  in  "new,  to  whidi  their  strug- 
gles were  directed^ — the  re-establishment  of  the  andyent  king- 
dom of  Poland,  whilst  iJw  Italians  only  had  before  their 
eyes  a  something  of  which  they  disappvoved,  namely,  ihe 
ATistriau  domimon.  which  w^  rather  initetiiig  to  them 
by  its  petty  goadiogs,  and  weariscnne  by  its  tedious  fonns^ 
than  oppressLTO  to  their  nationality;  or  regaardfess  of  tiieir 

in  either  fsaee  as  regards  his  diwrimiiisticm  of  their  sentiiiieiite.  This  is 
abo  the  Tery  season  why  we  do  not  ooncede  to  ihe  editor  of  tiie  **Baa- 
toxiaohe  Bibiiber  "  the  right  of  asoribing  our  lemaxb  iroonihe-eoQdiict  of 
ihe  Ardidnke  to  tiie  ofiEenoe  wMdh  "iUt  pnftnmd  OMoUe  cownedotu 
had,  Of  WX8 tobeexpectedf  at  aU  times occatumed <o ^ridmg  fficitia, vko 
prcpoffoM  the  princ^ales  omd  docbrmet  of  Voltoire"  We  faeHere,  faov- 
ever,  that  these  OathoHc  conTiotions  could  hafe  no  coimeotion  whatever 
with  either  of  the  two  ndstakes ;  and  we  eepaSfy  believe  iftuBt  those 
enors  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  darken  the  histre  of  the  arA- 
diike?8  noUe  character,  or  lessen  tl^  aeknowladgment  of  tiie  meiritoriooi 
senrioes  which  that  prince  of  tiie  imperial  heme  has  en  so  many  eooa- 
sums  xendered  to  the  throne  and  to  the  state. 
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subBtautial  interests.  Henoe  it  happened  that  wkikt  the 
Poles  soQ^t  to  attain  their  object  bj  deeds,  the  ItaUans 
evinced  Uieir  disapprobation  like  children  or  women^  by 
poutinft  teuing.  and  aboamg  their  mMters,  wtthoat  ti» 
probability  of  ever  coming  to  blows,  if  the  appaxent  dissen- 
sion between,  the  Pope  and  Austria,  req>ecting  the  trans- 
action  at  Ferntt%  and  afterwaida  the  ambition  of  tiie  King 
of  Sardinia^  but  more  partioularly  the  revival  of  the  lefNiblio 
in  France,  had  not  awakened  in  then  the  hope  of  attaaiing 
this  great  end  with  little  troahle. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Austrian  garrison  at  Fenara, 
mid^rtak^a  in  the  year  1847,  with  military  ostentation,  was 
the  result  <^  a  wish,  which  cc^d  not  be  misunderstood,  to 
oppose  a  boxrier  to  the  disturbances  likely  to  prove  injurions 
to  Austrian  Italy,  and  which  had  been  excited  against  the 
existing  order  of  things  by  the  fugitives  who  had  been  un- 
wisely pardoned  en  mane  by  the  P<^,  and  had  returned  to 
ihe  States  of  the  Chnrdi.  lliis  proceeding  was  quite  lawful 
for  Austria,  and  was  only  the  repetition  of  what  had  taken 
pkoe  under  the  previous  Pope,  Gregocy  XYL,  and  had  been 
adbaowledged  by  him  with  thanks. 

But  the  commander  in  Lombardy  commxtied  the  ana- 
ohronism.  of  forgetting  that  in  1847  a  difEerest  head  wore 
the  tiara^  and  that  this  head  was  influenced  by  different 
opinions.  But  the  cabinet  of  Yienna  cannot  be  bhoned 
lor  this  anachronism,  lor  it  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  &ct  when  accamplished,  and  it  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  assert  its  own  legal  rights.  For  the  movement  party,  the 
protestation  of  the  Papal  government  was  a  powerful  wea- 
pon against  Austria^  since  it  afforded  an  ostensible  ground  to 
preach  a  crusade  against  the  alleged  enemies  of  the  Church, 
in  which  course  they  wece  zeaknsdy  assisted  by  the  Italian 
priesthood,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  ignorant  body. 
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and  who  do  not  esteem  the  Geimans  to  be  genuine  Catho- 
lics. By  this  course  the  moYement  party,  who  belonged  to 
the  middle  and  higher  orders  of  society,  obtained  a  support 
irom  the  lower  classes  which  they  had  previously  wanted  ; 
for  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  the  people  who  depended  upon 
their  own  labour  for  support,  were  not  disposed  in  favour 
of  political  sfcrife,  unless  connected  with  their  own  personal 
interests,  whether  founded  on  prospective  physical  advan- 
tages, or  on  considerations  of  spiritual  wel^Kre,  for  which 
latter  the  Italian  people  (after  their  own  &ahion,  by  a 
display  of  outward  religious  practices)  seem  more  anxious 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  Moreover,  the  hope  of 
expiating  a  multitude  of  mns  by  a  manifestation  of  hatred 
against  the  Qerman  enemies  of  the  Church  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  the  lower  orders^  particularly  as  a  distribution  of 
money,  or  other  fiftvours^  was  adopted  by  the  rich,  to  connect 
their  temporal  with  their  eternal  interests.  The  demon- 
strations against  the  Austrians,  which  had  formerly  been 
evinced  by  a  few  individuals  only,  and  with  great  timi- 
dity, increased  in  both  number  and  boldness.  The  police 
authorities,  for  preventing  and  repressing  such  excesses, 
were  powerless  against  such  a  mtdtitude  of  malcontents; 
they  were  forced  to  limit  their  activity  to  the  detection  of 
the  ringleaders ;  but  even  in  such  efforts  they  were  not  fully 
successful,  since  their  sub-officials  lent  them  but  indifferent 
aid.  The  measures  which  they  employed  fistiled  in  their 
object,  and  operated  like  goads,  which  provoke  without 
destroying  an  antagonist.  The  course  of  events  now  as- 
sumed such  an  aspect,  that  it  was  easy  to  see  the  Austrian 
authority  could  be  maintained  by  nothing  else  than  militaiy 
force.  For  this  purpose  the  army  in  Italy  was  continually 
increased  with  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  straitened 
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exchequer.*     It  seems  that  those  who  conducted  the  mea- 
sures of  defence  were  but  ill  read  in  Italian  history,  which 

*  The  commander  in  Italy  had,  in  December,  1847>  55,000  men  and 
5,600  horses  at  his  disposal.  The  emperor  ordered  forthwith,  in  the 
same  month,  the  Italian  army  to  be  increased  by  9,800  men,  and,  in 
case  of  any  greater  emergency,  farther  by  13,000  men  and  1,000 
horses ;  he  ordered,  likewise,  the  division  of  the  troops  into  two  army- 
corps,  of  which  the  first,  in  Lombardy,  was  to  be  composed  of  29  move- 
able battalions,  22  squadrons,  and  66  field-pieces,  and  4  stationary  bat- 
talions ;  and  the  second,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  of  17  moveable 
battalions,  14  squadrons,  and  42  field-pieces,  and  of  7  stationary  bat- 
talions. The  emperor  assigned  to  the  Italian  army,  in  the  course  of 
January,  1848,  a  fresh  reiiSbrcement  of  9,600  men,  with  2  batteries  ; 
it  was  thus  raised  to  85,000  men,  to  which,  in  February,  2  battalions  of 
in&ntry,  6  squadrons,  and  2  batteries  were  further  added.  The  expense 
incurred  by  these  reinforcements  increased  the  army-budget  of  that 
year  by  5,000,000  of  florins  ;  and  though  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  at  that  time  hardly  credible,  the  new  burden  was 
nevertheless  not  shunned,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  peace  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Austrian  forces  in  that  kingdom  consisted  of  Italian  troops ;  but  almost 
up  to  the  very  oonmienoement  of  the  revolution  their  loyalty  had  not 
only  not  been  doubted,  but  every  allusion  to  such  doubts — ^which  are 
said  not  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  cabinet — ^was  looked  upon  as  a 
violation  of  military  honour.  This  prejudice  was  so  extensively  pre- 
valent, that  even  in  the  month  of  February,  when  martial  law  against 
high  treason  and  rebellion  was  proclaimed  in  the  Lombardo -Venetian 
kingdom,  and  the  military  were  made  subject  to  it,  this  latter  circum- 
stance was  even  in  the  highest  circles  of  Vienna  looked  upon  with 
displeasure,  as  an  attack  upon  the  honour  of  the  soldier,  although  the 
field-marshal  himself  had  consented  to  the  measure.  The  subsequent 
perfidy  of  so  many  Italian  battalions  has  furnished  a  sad  proof  of  its 
having  been  adopted  with  good  reason. 

Our  allusion  to  this  circumstance  has  been  provoked  by  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  several  persons  to  construe  the  remarks  of  "  Grenesis," 
on  the  rapid  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces,  as  evincing  ingratitude  for  the 
services  of  the  grey-headed  and  victorious  general.  They  were  not, 
however,  made  in  that  sense.  Badetzky's  glory  springs  firom  the  mas- 
terly discipline  he  knew  how  to  give  to  his  troops — ^fi'om  the  prudence 
with  which,  when  the  catastrophe  had  burst  forth,  he  knew  how  to 
preserve  them  for  future  victories — from  the  foresight  with  which  he 
waited  for  the  opportunity  for  those  victories, — and  finally  from  the 
valour  by  which  he  gained  them.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  he  said 
at  the  time  of  evacuating  Lombardy, — "  MUan  has  heen  lost  at 
yienna,'* — ^for  the  events  of  Vienna  caused  both  the  rising  of  th& 
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teachea  that  there  the  towns  haye  ever  controlled  the  pro- 
yinces,  aad  thafc,  therefore,  whoever  is  master  of  the  former 
can  govern  the  latter,  since,  but  for  this  ignorance,  they 
would  have  found  means  in  the  troops  which  they  com- 
manded, and  in  their  munitions  of  war,  to  enable  the  garrisons 
of  the  large  towns  to  strike  a  blow  against  their  imp^iectly 
armed  antagonists,  and  defy  a  people  who  were  so  little  expe- 
rieiioed  in  military  affiurs.  It  would  not  then  ha^e  oocniwd, 
that,  beginning  with  Milan,  all  the  towns,  except  Mantua  and 
Yerona^  were  evacuated  by  the  imperial  troops  in  the  space  of 
a  week,  without  an  attempt  being  made  at  bombardment, 
the  most  efficient  means,  as  is  univ^*sally  admitted,  of 
reducing  insurrections  in  towns.  Even  during  the  contest 
in  Milan,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  field-pieces  alone 
and  no  shells  were  employed,  although  tiie  towers  of  the 
citadel  completely  commanded  the  town;  indeed,  it  haa 
been  observed  that  the  citadel  was  wholly  unprovided  with 
shells.  This  remarkable  czrcumstanoe  may  have  rerailted 
from  the  timid  character  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  we  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  when 
we  reflect  that  in  the  government  there  existed  an  actual 
fear  of  the  apprehension  of  danger ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that,  notwithstanding  the  daily  increasing  tumult  and  dariDg 
conspiracy— ^/rorodbne,  as  it  may  be  termed  (and  German 
purists  will  excuse  the  foreign  idiom,  as  no  German  word  can 
BO  completely  express  the  idea), — the  gof  emment  neglected 
to  take  timely  and  proper  measures  for  enabling  the  garri- 

Milanese  and  the  King  of  Sardinia's  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by 
the  assistance  which  that  king  gave  to  l^e  rebels.  Grand  and  pro- 
phetic were  the  first  words  he  pronounced,  after  his  arrival  at  Verona, 
--"Nothing  as  yet  is  lost."  We  rejoice  at  his  fiune,  but  we  feel  also,  as 
impartial  observers,  called  upon  to  combat  that  erroneous  opinion,  which 
accuses  the  men  who  were  in  possession  of  the  reins  of  government  at 
Vienna  before  March,  as  having  caused  the  first  disasters  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom  by  a  denial  of  the  necessary  means  of  defence. 
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sons  of  tlie  towns  to  defend  them  efifectnallj  against  the 
moby  because  they  were  afraid  of  eTincing  their  fear  of  insur- 
rection by  precautionary  measures,  which  it  was  impossilde 
to  conceal. 

If  this  WB«  indeed  the  cause  of  the  incomplete'measures  of 
defence,  we  must  observe  with  Horace,—"  In  vitium  ducit 
culpa;  fuga,  si  caret  arte.''  Since,  how  great  soever  may  be 
the  &ult  of  a  government,  when,  by  a  premature  display  of 
military  power,  it  betrays  a  mistrust  of  its  subjects  who  ai^ 
but  partially  excited,  it  cannot  be  imprudent  to  exhibit  its 
full  pireparaticms  to  a  people  who,  by  provocations  and  con- 
tinued abuse  of  the  authorities,  have  long  evinced  their 
decided  intention  to  overturn  the  government,  thereby  pro- 
Toking  the  preventive  and  restrictive  operations  of  police 
measures,  and  even  the  summary  proceedings  of  military 
law,  to  suppress  their  political  intrigues.  The  most  un- 
fartonate  event,  however,  which  could  have  occurred,  hap- 
pened in  Milan,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1848  :  a  few  hun- 
dred soldiers,  whom  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  would 
not  allow  to  smoke  cigars,  acting  under  the  conviction  that 
tkey  would  £ail  to  receive  protection  from  the  authorities 
against  the  anger  of  the  people,  sought  to  procure  justice  £>r 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  their  weapons,  and,  in  blind  revenge, 
cut  down  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  unfortunate  a(^ 
of  self-defence  aided  the  enemies^the  Austrian  government 
to  excite  the  people  to  mad  tumult,  and  they  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  this  accidental  circumstance,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  another  expedient.  They 
influenced  the  deputy  of  the  Milan  Central  Congregation, 
iNazzari,  to  lay  a  petition  before  that  body,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Emperor  Francis  for  the  representation  of  the 
landed  interests,  in  which  petition  the  grievances  of  tl^ 
ooimtiy  w^re    detailed  and   its  wishes   expressed.     This 
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example  was  immediately  imitated  in  Venice,  and  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  many  municipalities,  and 
by  such  means  a  xmiversal  commotion  was  excited.  Snch 
was  the  object  of  a  step  made  under  the  pretence  of  loyalty. 
It  would  have  been  a  serious  mistake  to  believe  that,  even  if 
this  step  had  had  a  favourable  result,  the  position  of  the 
Austrian  government  would  have  been  improved  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  since  the  point  in  dispute  was  not  the  im- 
provement of  their  condition  under  an  Austrian  govern- 
ment, but  their  actual  separation  from  it :  every  concession, 
therefore,  would  have  been  misused,  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  means  of  opposing  Austria.  This  was  not  suspected  by 
the  Austrian  officials  in  the  country,  since  they  advised  an 
immediate  complianoe  with  the  popular  demands,  though  it 
was  at  once  perceived  by  the  central  authority  in  Vienna, 
who,  in  consequence  of  this  conviction,  and  from  an  appre- 
hension of  the  effects  which  concessions  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom  might  produce  upon  the  other  portions  of 
the  empire,  refused  to  recede  from  its  customary  cautious 
course,  and  dedined  to  give  a  decisive  answer.  That  the 
plans  of  the  Lombardo- Venetians  were  completely  pene- 
trated, is  now  proved  by  the  public  admission  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Milan  insurgents,  Carl  Cattaneo,  who, 
in  his  work,  published  in  Paris,  entitled  ''  L'Insurrection  de 
Milan  en  1848,"  page  18,  observes :  "  Les  banquiers  de  Vi- 
enne  insistaient  d6j^  aupr^  du  Conseil  AuEque  (under  which 
expression  the  Italians  meant  the  central  government,  whose 
construction  they  never  clearly  understood),  sur  la  n€cessit6 
d'en  venir  avec  nous  k  des  transactions.  Nous  serious  deve- 
nus  libres  par  des  franchises,  et  le  conflit  le  serait  engag6 1 
propos  d'une  innovation  quelconque  dans  rimp6t.'*  And  again, 
page  38  :  ''  Le  moment  6tait  favorable  pour  mettre  en  6tat 
d'agir  en  fr^res  d*armes  de  cette  f^eration  Italienne,  ^  la^ 
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quelle  la  oommunant^  des  interSts  nou&  conduisait  naturelle- 
ment."  'From,  the  acuteness  of  the  Italians,  especially  of 
the  Liomhai'ds,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  had  attached 
much  hope  of  success  to  this  pretended  loyal  proceeding  of 
their  assemblies,  since  they  knew  too  well  the  character  of 
the  Austrian  government  not  to  perceive,  that  the  accordance 
of  the  important  concessions  to  which  they  laid  claim  would 
not  take  place  either  quickly  or  easily.  But  the  refusal  or 
delay  of  the  same  they  foresaw  would  be  useful  for  their 
purpose,  since  it  ^ould  aflford  new  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  government,  and  new  materials  for  exciting  the 
people. 

Whilst  in  the  north-east  and  south-west  parts  of  the 
empire  these  commotions  took  place,  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  separation,  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  were  not 
quiet.  IiL  these  latter,  however,  the  object  in  view  was  only 
the  extension  or  recovery  of  old  privileges,  an  increase  of 
influence  over  the  provincial  administration,  combined  with 
a  diminished  degree  of  dependence  upon  the  court  officers  of 
Vienna^  and  the  resuscitation  of  their  nationality. 

The  character  of  these  commotions  was  more  or  less 
decisive,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  dif- 
ferent coimtries,  two  of  which,  namely,  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania^ were  in  full  possession  of  a  long-established  con- 
stitution of  Estates,  which  secured  to  them  an  active  share 
in  the  government ;  others,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century,  possessed  representative 
Estates,  with  certain  privileges,  but  without  exercising,  by 
right,  any  decisive  influence  upon  the  legislation ;  and  others 
again,  after  their  restoration  in  1814,  had  been  allowed 
representative  bodies,  with  a  very  limited  sphere  of  action. 
Some,  as  Salzburg,  Yorarlberg,  Goritz,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia, 
had  not  yet  received  such  a  privilege.     The  greater  or  less 
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importance  of  the  insurrection  against  the  goyemment  was 
in  proportion  to  the  wdlght  which  was  possessed  by  these 
prOTincial  estates^  or  by  the  aristocracy,  who  always  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
so^termed  bureaucracy,  arising  partly  from  the  extent  of  the 
privileges  they  possessed,  and  partly  from  their  connection 
with  monbers  of  the  central  government. 

The  movement  was  most  threatening  in  Hungary;  its 
special  object  was  to  extend  the  municipal  rights  of  the 
counties,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  diet,  with  the 
view  of  crippling  the  power  of  the  king  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  executive  authority,  which  had  hitherto  been 
most  carefully  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
and  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Mag3rars  over  the  other 
races  inhabiting  the  country. 

Up  to  the  year  1848  its  tendencies  were  by  no  means  of  a 
democratic  character.  The  privileged  classes  coquetted  with 
the  people  in  order  to  win  their  sympathy  and  to  deprive 
the  throne  of  the  support  it  found  in  their  dependence,  but 
they  never  contemplated  sharing  their  privileges  with  the 
people ;  on  the  contrary,  they  endeavoured,  under  the  old 
system  of  Estates  which  was  the  essence  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  to  imitate  the  parliamentary  language  of  those 
limited  monarchies  where  a  representative  syntem.  existed, 
since,  by  this  confusion  of  {^iraaes,  they  had  more  room  for 
their  intrigues ;  in,  particular  they  endeavoured,  and  not 
without  some  success,  to  establish  the  fiction  that  at  the 
side  of  their  irresponsible  king,  who  was  carefully  and  posi- 
tively protected  by  law  from  all  impeachment,  there  should 
exist  a  separate  administration,  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
separate  existence,  they  might  with  impunity,  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  counties^  and  the  sittings  of  the  diet,  and 
even  elsewhere,  mistrust,  abuse,  and  even  degrade.      The 
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organs  of  the  king  hesitated  at  first  to  oppose  this  &ction, 
which,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  ought  to  haTe  done, 
because  a  separation  of  the  sovereign  from  the  goyemment 
can  only  be  tolerated  in  those  states  where  a  ministry,  res- 
ponsible to  the  nation,  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the 
sovereign,  that  the  latter  can  give  validity  to  no  act  of 
goveixunent  without  the  warrant  of  his  minister.  But  in 
the  Hungarian  constitution  a  maxim  of  the  very  opposite 
nature  prevailed.  According  to  this  maxim,  there  was  no 
ministry,  but  only  a  royal  chancellorship,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  royal  decrees^  which  should 
thus  issue  with  the  royal  signature.  How  strictly  this 
maxim  was  observed,  even  to  the  latest  period,  may  be 
proved  by  the  well-known  circnmstance,  that  even  trans- 
actions such  as  a  private  gentleman,  living  in  Yienna,  was 
accustomed  to  intrust  to  his  agent  in  Hungary,  required  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  king's  sign  manual  before  they  were 
recognized  by  the  Hungarian  officials. 

The  distinction  artfully  introduced  between  the  king  and 
his  government  was  eagerly  and  cleverly  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  movement  party  to  dispute  the  royal  commands, 
under  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  the  expression  of  his 
will,  but  the  work  of  his  mimstry,  hoping  thereby  to  loosen 
the  reins  of  legitimate  authority.  Every  Hungarian  diet 
ended  by  abridging  the  royal  privileges,  and  the  opposition 
never  failed  to  assume  a  bolder  attitude  against  the  govern* 
ment  under  the  warmest  assertions  of  their  respect  and  devo- 
tion to  the  person  of  the  king.  The  prorogued  diet  of  the 
years  1 843-44  exhibited,  in  two  occurrences,  important  symp- 
toms of  the  increasing  discontent.  The  first  took  place  immifr- 
diately  upon  its  opening  :  a  law  affecting  religion,  proposed  by 
the  king,  was  rejected  by  the  Diet  without  observing  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  deliberation,  and  without  the  deputies  having 
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received  the  usual  instructions  firom  their  counties.  The 
second  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  the  deputies  of  the  adjoining 
provinces  were  impeded  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution,  was 
employed  in  the  debates.  A  dissolution  of  the  Diet  by 
the  king  would  have  been  a  bold  step,  which,  if  properly 
followed  up,  would  probably  have  checked  the  threatened 
evil ;  this  step,  however,  was  not  taken,  because  the  ruler  of 
Hungary,  like  a  man  who,  when  attacked,  delays  to  dis- 
charge his  pistol  for  fear  of  the  report,  wished  to  avoid  the 
excitement  which  such  a  step  would  have  excited  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  privileges  of  the  adjoining  provinces  were  sacri- 
ficed by  the  introduction  of  a  law  which  obliged  the  deputies  of 
the  Hungarian  diet,  after  a  period  of  six  years,  to  use  the 
Magyar  language,  an  unknown  and  detested  tongue,  in  place 
of  the  Latin  language,  which  they  spoke  fluently,  and  in 
which,  according  to  the  constitution,  all  their  proceedings 
had  been  hitherto  carried  on.  From  this  time  the  hostility 
between  the  Slavonic  race  and  the  Magyars  increased  from 
day  to  day,  and  in  Croatia  often  led  to  bloody  contests.  In 
the  Hungarian  counties  the  revolutionary  party,  which,  in 
the  technical  language  of  the  representative  system,  termed 
itself  the  Opposition,  became  still  bolder.  The  Obergespanna 
and  the  Administrators  of  Counties,  the  only  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  were  accustomed  to  consider  their 
honours  as  sinecures,  and  to  leave  their  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  a  temporary  substitute  called  a  Yice-gespan,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  Estates  of  each  county,  and  seldom  had 
the  will  or  the  power  and  necessary  authority  to  insure 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  commands  of  the  king.  It  thus 
necessarily  occurred  that  every  county,  imder  the  pretence 
of  Tnaintji.Tning  its  own  authority,  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  | 
republic,  which  usurped  that  share  in  the  legislation  which       I 
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properly  belonged  to  the  diet,  since  in  the  county  assem> 
ilies  the  questions  to  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  two  legislative  tables  were  previously  discussed,  reso- 
lutions adopted,  and  the  charge  of  these  resolutions  com- 
mitted to  the  deputies  of  the  counties  as  a  duty,  which 
obligation  the  deputies  felt  themselves  obliged  strictly  to 
discharge,  as  their  electors  possessed  the  power  of  recalling 
them  during  the  sitting  of  the  Diet,  and  of  naming  others 
in  their  places.  This  authority  of  the  counties,  which  crip- 
pled the  operations  of  the  diet,  was  no  part  of  the  original 
constitution;  like  many  other  abuses^  it  crept  in  surrepti- 
tiously, and  became  at  last  sanctioned  by  custom.  To  bring 
the  counties  to  order  there  ^as  no  other  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment than  to  bring  back  the  office  of  the  Obergespanns  and 
the  Administrators  to  their  origimd  duties,  and  to  insist 
that  those  officials  should  reside  in  the  counties  with  which 
they  were  intrusted,  and  should  preside  as  chairmen  in  the 
transaction  of  all  administrative  business  as  well  as  in 
judicial  proceedings  (sedrien).  It  was  evident  that  many 
of  these,  on  account  of  other  offices  which  th^  filled, 
or  of  their  own  private  circumstances,  could  not  reside 
within  the  circle  of  their  duties,  and  could  not  therefore 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  government.  In  addition,  the  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  which  their  offices  entailed,  were  not 
re.conipensed  by  the  small  remuneration  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  country,  and  therefore  the  government  waa 
obliged,  out  of  its  own  resources,  to  provide  for  them  the 
large  yearly  salary  of  5,000  or  6,000  florins,  stipulating  that 
those  who  filled  another  office  should  vacate  it.  This  resto- 
ration of  the  office  of  obergespann  and  of  the  administrators 
of  counties  to  their  original  intention  was  called  the 
"Appony  system,"  although  the  measure  wap  actually 
adopted  in  the  diet   of  the  year   1844,  before   Appony 
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was  appointed  to  the  Hungariaii  court  chancellorBliip  ;  but 
inafimuch  as  lie  had  to  oomplete  the  measure^  in  general 
opinion  he  was  considered  its  author,  and  on  this  account 
was  hated  and  violently  attacked,  because  the  movement 
party  were  sensible  of  the  great  influence  which  must  rescdt 
therefrom  to  the  king  in  the  cotrnties^  and  therefore  opposed 
it  with  all  their  power.  This  was  an  easy  task,  because 
many  of  those  officials,  whose  own  interests  were  affected, 
and  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  consistently  with 
the  altered  duties  of  their  situations,  which  they  were 
therefi>re  compelled  to  resijgn,  notwithstanding  their  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  made  no  secret  of  their  dissatis&ction,  and 
because,  moreover,  errors  occurred  in  the  election  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  chosen  to  succeed  them.  In  several  counties 
there  was  much  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  adminis- 
trators, whose  number  considerably  increased,  because  the 
obergespanns  were  immoveable,  and  they  were  appointed  to 
replace  such  of  those  digmtacies,  who,  without  submitting 
to  the  new  law,  showed  an  unwiUiogness  to  retire  from 
their  offices. 

The  right  of  presiding  in  the  Sedrien  was  violently 
combated,  because  the  new  obergespanns  and  adminis- 
trators were  considered  as  pensioners  of  the  king,  who 
ought  not  to  exercise  any  influence  over  a  judicial  office. 
The  weakness  of  many  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  royal  con- 
fldence,  which  prevented  them  from  asserting  their  consti- 
tutional rights,  increased  the  boldness  of  their  opponents ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  these  measures,  supported  though 
they  were  by  a  considerable  outlay  from  the  public  funds, 
did  not  produce  the  desired  result,  but  even  increased  the 
popular  discontent  throughout  the  coxmtry.  The  exertions 
of  the  government  were  therefore  directed  to  obtain  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  to  be  convoked  at  the  end  of 
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the  year  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  secaring  the  co-operatioix  of 
its  adherents  in  passing  such  legislatiye  enactments  as  might 
be  required  for  the  repression  of  the  daily-increasing  agitation 
and  the  fiist  approaching  anarchy.     The  measure  was  well 
intended,  bat  it  had  to  encounter  insuperable  obstacles,  in 
the  diyisions  which  existed  amongst  the  Conservatives.  This 
body  was  divided  into  two  parties,  of  whom  one  believed 
that  security  could  only  be  found  in  the  preservation  of  old 
forms  and  institutions,  whilst  the  other  considered  them  no 
longer  tenable,   and  proposed  their  gradual  reform.     The 
former  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the  old  magnates,  the  offi- 
cials, and  the  land-owners ;  the  latter,  of  the  younger  men 
who  had  not  attached  themselves  to  the  opposition.     At  the 
head  of  the  latter  party  stood  the  Himgarian  court  chan- 
cellor. Count  Appony.     The  averdon  of  the  former  party 
for  the  latter  party  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  younger 
party  for  the  opposition.     IVom  motives  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  it  refrained  from  eveiry  species  of  agitation,  but  it 
did  not  support  the  projects  of  the  other  party.     The  latter, 
for  the  present,  was  possessed  of  power,  and  endeavoured 
by  its  exercise  to   secure  a  majority  in  the  approaching 
parliammt,  by  advancing  such  persons  only  to  offices,  ho- 
nours, and  situations,  as  could  be  depended  upon  for  increas- 
ing the  government  majority,  either  by  means  of  their  own 
votes  or  those  of  their  dependents.    Many  honourable  claims 
and  expectations  were  thereby  injured,  and  the  opposition 
seized  the  opportunity  to  damage  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment throughout  the  coimtry,  by  charging  them  with  the 
immoral  use  of  corruption  to  attain  their  ends.     The  worst 
of  the  business  was,  that  the  party  of  the  old  adherents 
of  the  throne  expressed  themselves  in  this  way,   so  that 
the  oihera  could  not  rely  on  them  for  support ;  a  considerar 
tion,  however,  which  did  not  shake  the  sanguine  self-confi- 
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denoe  of  the  latter,  or  prevent  them  from  preparing  those 
plans  of  reform  -which  they  intended  to  lay  before  the  Diet, 
and  which  were  deficient  in  nothing  but  the  means  of 
insoring  their  success.*  A  year  before  the  summoning  of 
the  Diet  a  new  difficulty  arose,  in  the  death  of  the  Pala- 
tine, the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  had  filled  the  highest  office 
in  the  state  during  half  a  century,  and  had  earned  for  himself 
a  rich  fund  of  experience,  and  the  respect  of  all  parties. 
He  was  a  sensible,  prudent,  and  also  a  shrewd  man;  his  want 
of  decision  of  character  was  the  occasion,'  it  is  true,  that 
many  a  stone  was  torn  from  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  .his  prudence  always  made  the  attack  recoU 
upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  With  a  speed  hitherto 
unprecedented  in  Austria^  his  son,  the  Archduke  Stephen, 
was  nominated  as  the  vicar  of  the  palatine  immediately 
after  his  decease,  and  the  desire  of  the  king  was  thus  inti- 
mated that  the  nobles  who  had  the  power  of  selection  might 
choose  him  for  palatine.     An  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of 

*  From  the  sketdi  of  its  programme  (Appendix  No.  1)  the  intentions 
of  that  oonservatiYe  party  with  which  we  goyemment  at  that  time 
co-operated  may  be  gathered.    In  the  Austrian  daily  press  it  is  fre- 

Suentiy  spoken  of  at  present  imder  the  name  of  the  *'  M  condenaihet,** 
lioni^  their  proper  name,  according  to  our  terminology,  would  be  the 
"young  conBervaiivet.**  The  programme  embraces  the  entire  field  of 
administration  and  legislation.  It  was  to  have  been  passed  into  law, 
and  gradually  put  into  force  by  the  Estates  assembled  at  the  next  Diet, 
and  in  ooomion  co-operation  with  the  goyemment.  The  ancient  inge- 
nious Hungarian  constitution  of  King  Stephen,  so  full  of  years,  yet 
so  fun  of  wisdom,  would  thus,  without  being  oyerthrown,  haye  been 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and  to  tiie  wants  of  the  Austiian 
united  monarchy. 

The  sober  mind  and  the  youthful  enei^  of  the  Archduke  Stej&en, 
the  new  palatine,  seemed  to  haye  called  him  expressly  to  the  execution 
of  this  great  undertaking.  In  case  of  success,  the  name  of  Stephen,  in 
like  measure  as,  800  years  ago,  it  was  inseparable  firom  the  fimndation, 
80  it  would  now  haye  been  inseparable  from  the  completUm  of  the  Hun- 
garian constitution.  Instead  of  this,  howeyer,  that  name,  when  it,  at  any 
future  day,  recaUs  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  will  equally  awaken 
the  recollection  of  its  oyertiirow  in  bloodshed. 
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havmg  a  previous  imderstanding  w^^h  the  Archduke  Ste- 
phen with  respect  to  his  willingness  to  cany  out  the  projects 
of  the  Hungarian  court  chancellor,  Count  Appony.  A 
difference  in  their  sentiments  soon  became  manifest,  which 
was  sedulously  encouraged  by  the  opponents  of  the  new 
system,  who  surrounded  the  archduke,  and  consisted  of  men 
not  only  from  the  Conservative,  but  from  the  Opposition 
party. 

The  young  archduke  was  anxious  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  father,  and  not  attach  himself  to  any  party  ;  but  for 
this  purpose  he  needed  the  experience  of  his  father,  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  latter  was  accustomed  to  use  the 
balancing-pole,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equal  degree  of  in- 
fluence between  the  contending  parties :  he  thus  fell  unsus- 
pectingly into  the  arms  of  the  numerous  and  steady  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  system.  The  unanimity  with 
which  he  had  been  elected  palatine,  even  by  the  counties 
most  hostile  to  the  government,  was  ominous,  but  neverthe- 
less was  a  subject  of  congratulation  in  Vienna.  The  journey 
which  he  made  through  the  country  in  the  time  that  inter- 
vened between  his  election  and  the  convocation  of  the 
Diet,  a  few  months  afkerwards,  was  a  splendid  triumph, 
and  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
Croats,  who  were  at  that  time  but  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  the  Magyars. 

The  Chancellor  Appony  and  his  young  adherents  expected 
to  find  in  the  youthful  activity  of  the  new  palatine  a 
source  of  powerfiil  support,  particularly  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  in  the  Diet,  and  they  indulged  in  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  At  the  same  moment,  also,  the 
Opposition  calculated  with  certainty  on  obtaining  a  victory. 
In  both  camps,  therefore,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
parliamentary  campaign,  with  confidence  as  to  the  result. 
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But  that  section  of  th^  GonservatiTes  whieh  was  outside  the 
camp  assomed  a  grave  aspect,  and  appeared  oyerpowered  by 
a  gloomy  anticipation  of  the  events  that  were  to  follow.  la 
the  middle  of  November,  1847,  the  eventM  Diet  opened 
its  sittings  at  Fresburg,  and  so  early  as  Jamuoy,  1848,  the 
goveimnent  saw  the  impossibility  of  improving  the  state  of 
the  oonntry  by  means  of  its  assistance,  and  contemphtod  its 
dissolution  ;  but  the  necessary  preparations  for  so  important 
a  st^  had  not  yet  been  made  when  the  events  of  March 
broke  out.* 

Hie  commotions  in  Tram^lvania  were  a  copy  of  those  in 
Hungary,  relieved  by  some  slight  differences  arising  from  the 
more  limited  extent  of  territory,  the  absence  of  wealth 
among  the  movement  party,  the  greater  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  more  tenacious  powor  of  resistance  whidi  the  Grer- 
man  element  in  the  character  of  the  Saxon  people  famished. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability,  skill,  and  superior  sagacity 
of  Baron  Josika^  the  court  chanoellor  of  Trans^vania^  sup- 

*  As  lihe  imperial  govermnent  is  at  present  introducing  extensive 
reforms  in  the  crown-land  of  Hungary,  conqnered  by  force  of  arms,  it 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  see  which  of  these  reforms  the  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  Estates,  had,  at  the  diet  of  1847,  hj  means  of  a  mutual  and 
peaceable  understanding,  endeaToured  to  acoomj^iah.  The  progranmtie  of 
the  government  party  &ows  to  their  full  extent  tiie  plans  of  reform  (in 
existence)  before  March.  One  diet,  however,  did  not  sufiSoe  to  give  eflEect 
to  them.  Hie  reader  will  perceive  from  the  "  mott  gracitmt^r^al propo- 
ntions"  of  the  11th  of  November,  1847  (see  No.  2,  of  the  Appendix), 
which  of  them,  as  being  of  the  greatest  urgency,  had  been  proposed  for 
the  oonmderation  of  the  last  diet  at  Presbuig.  The  maimer  in  whidi  they 
were  proposed  itself  exhibits  an  important  innovation.  Th&  crown  had 
in  the  previous  diets  confined  itself  to  a  general  indication  of  those 
laws  wiiich  were  to  be  discussed,  and  oonoeming  which  they  were 
to  deliberate  and  to  come  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  king.  The 
JEskUes  tkenuehes  had  thus  te  draw  up  the  first  project  of  every  law.  On 
the  occasion,  however,  in  question,  a  complete  project  of  law  was  laid 
before  the  diet,  in  order  to  shorten  the  proceedings  and  to  give  them  a 
definite  direction,  a  method  which  was  beyond  all  doubt  most  practica], 
and  moreover  analogous  to  that  already  observed  for  a  oonmderable'time 
by  the  legislative  anembliei  of  other  oountriea. 
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ported  by  Jus  numeroiis  and  active  adherents,  be  succeeded 
in  unexpectedly  obtaLning  for  the  goyemment  a  feivourable 
issue  from  the  Transylvauian  IKet,  which  dosed  its  sit- 
tic^  in  1847.  Disputes  which  had  lasted  for  years  about 
the  appointment  to  offioes,  the  completing  of  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  regiments,  and  other  subjects,  were  airanged,  not, 
however,  without  some  samfice  on  the  side  of  the  goranment, 
but  only  of  such  rights  as  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  practice 
had  long  been  unproductive  of  any  result.  The  first  step 
was  also  taken  in  the  way  of  settling  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  by  passing  an  urbarial  law,  and  in  the  way  of  an 
approach  towards  the  central  government,  inasmudi  as  the 
Estates  confen^  upon  its  most  distinguished  German  mem- 
bers the  unexpected  dignity  of  the  Transylvanian  incoloiUi, 
or  a  ri^t  to  establish  their  residence  in  the  country. 

This  &.vourable  conduct  of  the  Transylvanian  parliament, 
unexpected  .as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  exalting  the  hopes  of 
the  young  Hungarian  party  devoted  to  the  government,  and 
led  them  to  expect  a  similar  result  at  Presburg ;  but  the  very 
reverse  occurred,  for  the  Himgarian  movement  party  were 
able  to  seduce  the  TransylvoDians  &om  the  course  they,  had 
commenced,  and  force  them  along  with  them  in  their  own 
movement. 

After  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  Bohemia  was  the  coun- 
try where,  from  time  immemorial,  the  existence  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Estates  was  dearest  to  the  memory  of  the  people. 
The  recollecti<nL  of  the  importance  of  these  bodies  before  the 
eventful  battle  on  the  White  Hill,  near  Prague,  was  still  vivid, 
and  gave  occasion  to  regret  that  that  importance  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  Bohemia  was  now  dependent  on  the 
court  officials  of  Vienna.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  Czechs 
against  the  Austrians,  and  a  wish  to  resuscitate  the  nation  and 
the  language  of  that  people,  had  never  he&OL  extinguished. 
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The  forms  of  the  old  oonstitatioiL  of  the  Estates  had 
been  retained  in  Bohemia  more  closely  than  elsewhere. 
The  provincial  officers  of  the  Estates  were  always  the  per- 
sons who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  administration ; 
the  first  provincial  officer,  who  was  styled  the  "  Oberstbnrg- 
graf/'  was  the  chief  of  the  province,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  courts  of  justice  (courts  of  appeal  and  courts  of  trial) 
were  necessarily  provincial  officers,  and  therefore  members 
of 'the  Estates.  This  semblance  of  former  things,  it  is  true^ 
had  lost  its  value,  for  the  appointees  to  any  situation,  if  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Bohemian  Estates,  were  imme- 
diately invested  with  the  incolate  and  the  necessary  grade 
of  nobility  by  the  sovereign ;  and  this  very  circumstance 
caused  the  remembrance  of  the  old  privileges  to  be  re- 
tained. The  demand  for  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
And  various  other  requisitions,  were  usually  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Estates  in  their  annual  diets,  and 
these  diets  always  closed  with  a  perfectly  amicable  imder- 
standing  between  the  king  and  the  Estates  on  the  subject 
of  the  royal  wishes.  For  a  long  period  the  Bohemian. 
Estates  had  attached  no  value  to  such  proceedings  of  the 
diet;  they  were  considered  mere  acts  of  form,  and  re- 
mained dormant  for  thirty  years.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
-ever,  the  imited  court  chancery  had  the  imprudence  (in  con- 
sequence of  some  delay  in  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  and 
the  vote  of  taxes  therewith  connected)  to  compel  the  Estates 
to  observe  them,  and  thus  furnished  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  government.  The  domestic  funds  apportioned 
to  the  Estates  could  be  dispensed  by  that  body,  without 
the  dictatorial  superintendence  of  its  chief,  and  even  the 
crown  itself  had  -  no  control  over  these  funds  without  the 
^consent  of  the  Estates ;  and  although,  from  the  unimportance 
of  the  supplies,  this  privilege  might  appear  of  no  great  im- 
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portance,  it  yet  afforded  the  first  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Bohemian  Estates. 

The  necessity  of  a  consultation  with  the  Estates,  to  obtain 
their  previous  consent  to  certain  plans  of  improvement  and 
amelioration,  seemed  to  Count  Chotek,  who  was  Oberst- 
burggraf  in  Bohemia,  in  consequence  of  his  anxiety  to  do 
good,  too  slow  a  proceeding  to  ensure  his  compliance  with  the 
custom,  and  he  therefore  frequently  took  upon  himself  the  res- 
ponsibility of  anticipating  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  dealing 
with  the  funds.  The  influence  which  Count  Chotek  enjoyed 
with  the  Emperor  Erands  may  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
Estates,  during  his  government,  assented  in  silence  to  such  an 
interpretation  of  their  sentiments.  But  when  his  credit  did 
not  stand  in  the  way,  they  t<x)k  courage  to  oppose  such  usurpa- 
tion. The  fikvourable  hearing  which  they  experienced  in 
Vienna  caused  them  to  take  pleasure  in  entering  into  con- 
tests with  their  Oberstburggraf,  and  thus  these  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  This  was  the  first  commencement  of  all 
those  dissensions  with  the  Estates  in  Bohemia,  which  had 
never  been  dreamt  of  till  then.  It  is  the  character  of  every 
species  of  opposition,  that  it  endeavours  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  action.  And  hence  it  happened,  that  in  addition  to  de- 
nying the  authority  of  its  chie^  the  Bohemian  Estates  began 
now  to  weigh  the  conduct  of  government ;  at  first  only 
in  matters  where  they  thought  their  own  privileges  were 
affected,  but  afterwards  in  points  which  concerned  the  whole 
country  as  much  as  themselves  individually.  They  raised  their 
voices  against  the  nomination  of  persons  to  fill  certain  offices 
in  the  government,  which  were  restricted  to  members  of  the 
Estates,  and  in  which  persons  were  installed  who,  before  their 
appointment,  did  not  belong  to  that  order.  When,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Count  Chotek,  the  governing  vice-president. 
Count  Salm,  was  nominated  in  his  place,  his  appointment  gave 
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rise  to  loud  complaiiits  for  the  pnvileges  of  the  Estates  beiii^ 
slighted,  by  establishing  in  authority  over  them  a  person  who 
had  enjoyed  no  official  situation  in  the  country,  and  was  not 
possessed  of  the  legal  qualification  in  property.    And  yet  the 
precedent  was  not  new ;  forin  the  year  1811,  Count  Kolow- 
rath  was,  under  similar  personal  pecuharities,  nominated 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  to  the  same  dtuation,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  Bohemian  Estatecf,  without  opposition,  as 
their  proviaonal  chief     The  government,  on  this  occasion, 
gave  way.     A  provincial  official  was  persuaded  to  renounce 
his  post,  in  order  that  it  might  be  conferred  on  Count 
Salm.     He  then  received  from  his  brother  a  property  ia 
Bohemia,  and  thus  became  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Estates,  to  accept  the  post  conferred  upon  him.     After  this 
victory  the  Bohemian  Estates  sought  new  causes  of  contention. 
They  first  took  into  consideration  the  question  of  their  domes- 
tic fund.     And  here  they  found  cause  for  violently  opposing 
the  views  of  the  government  upon  an  unimportant  question. 
The  expenses  of  some  foundation-members  of  the  mihtary 
academy  at  Yienna,  who  were  presented  by  the  Estates  them- 
selves, were  charged  to  the  domestic  fond,  whereas  such 
expense  had  previously,  veiry  unjustly,  fallen  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  clergy.     Although  the  question  was  restricted  to 
the  more  correct  apportionrftent  of  a  charge  which  had  long 
existed,  and  which  was  incurred  for  the  sole  advantage  of 
the  dependants  of  the  Estates  themselves,  they  nevertheless, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  government  fix>m  intermeddling  with 
the  domestic  fond,  refiised  to  contest  the  point  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  funds,  although  they  could  well  afford  the 
means  of  so  doing,  and  the  appointments  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  government. 

They  now  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  a  still  greater 
influence  than  formerly  over  the   distribution  and  allot- 
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ment  of  the  direct  taxes.  In  order  to  assert  their  claim 
to  the  sole  right  of  levying  taxes,  their  leaders  in  the 
I>iet  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  plan  of  transfer- 
ring to  the  dominical  (or  socage)  landowner  a  part  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  msidc  (villein)  landowner,  with  which 
plan  was  probably  united  the  intention  of  secunng  the 
gratitude  of  the  peasantry.  The  majority  of  voters  were  in 
&vour  of  the  proposal  of  their  leaders,  without  oonsidering 
the  consequences  of  the  system  of  increased  taxation,  smug- 
gled in  under  the  name  of  an  alteration  in  the  assessment, 
and  were  very  disagreeably  surprised  at  discovering  that  this 
alteration  in  the  system  of  taxation,  which  senoo^  affected 
the  socage  landowner,  was  received  by  the  peasant,  to  whom 
it  secured  a  scarcely  perceptible  diminution  of  taxation,  with 
the  utmost  indifference,  and  williout  the  smallest  indication 
of  gratitude.  The  voting  of  the  direct  taxes,  which  was  the 
duty  of  the  Estates  in  the  so-called  Fostulaten-Diets,  although 
the  amount  of  taxation  remained  unchanged,  was  considered 
Hthertoaamere  matter  of  form ;  but  now  it  waa  intended  to 
have  a  practical  meaning  ;  for  the  Bohemian  Estates  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  order  which 
was  issued  by  the  united  court  chancery,  that  they  should 
make  regular  parliamentary  decrees,  to  connect  their  claims 
with  the  votes  for  taxes,  and  to  defer  the  decree,  as  well  as 
the  levying  of  the  taxes,  till  the  moment  when  their  claims 
diould  be  recognized. 

Hence  arose  an  active  struggle  with  the  government, 
which  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  payment  of  taxes  de- 
pend upon  an  agreement  with  the  Estates,  on  many  subjects 
which  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  question  of  taxation. 
The  president  of  the  Estates,  Count  Salm,  who,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Archduke  Stephen  to  the  post  of  provincial 
chief  in  Bohemia,  had  received   the  character   and   title 
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of  second  governing  president,  was  obliged  to  represent  the 
government,  and  on  this  account  became  as  much  disliked  as 
his  predecessor,  Count  Chotek,  had  been.  He  had,  however, 
&r  less  opportunity  than  the  latter  to  secure  the  respect  and 
regard  of  the  country,  because  he  was  not,  like  the  Oberst- 
burggra^  the  representative  of  the  sovereign ;  for  the 
archduke  stood  above  him  in  that  capacity.  And  in 
addition,  we  must  recollect  that  the  latter,  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  popularity,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
every  unpleasant  collision  with  the  leaders  of  the  Estates,  and 
succeeded  admirably  in  this  object,  by  means  of  his  intel- 
lectual parts,  his  lively  disposition,  his  playful  wit,  and  his 
agreeable  exterior. 

The  assemblies  of  the  Bohemian  Estates  were  the  most  dis- 
contented, after  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  A  bad 
symptom  displayed  itself  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
sovereign  did  not  escape  attacks,  but  was  constantly  re- 
minded of  his  coronation  oath.  This  boldness  towards  an 
absolute  monarch  can  be  explained  by  the  sympathy  which 
many  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Bohemian  opposition  found  among 
the  higher  cirdes  at  Vienna^  and  even  among  the  influential 
Mends  of  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
matter  was  viewed  in  the  mildest  light,  and  considered  a 
mere  storm  in  a  glass  of  water ;  and  the  abusive  speeches 
which  were  uttered  against  the  imperial  decrees  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  were  explained  away  by  saying 
that  they  were  directed  against  the  courtiers,  or  the  coun- 
cillors at  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Such  a  connivance 
of  the  higher  circles  with  the  Estates,  evident  as  it  was, 
naturally  encouraged  their  discontent,  and  increased  their 
aversion  to  the  bureaucracy,  as  it  was  termed.  To  this 
last  class,  not  only  in  Bohemia^  but  in  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire,  all  the  blame  of  the  good  that  was  omitted, 
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and  the  evil  that  was  committed,  was  ascribed,  but  without 
justice,  as  the  bureaucracy  had  no  authority  to  alter 
the  state  machine  or  to  change  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  aversion  with  which  they  were  regarded 
was  not  wholly  unfounded,  because  they  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  lay  claim  to  universal  knowledge,  and  frequently 
were  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  that  was  intrusted 
to  them.  But  they  were  doubtless  oftentimes  irritated  and 
vexed  at  the  hatred  which  the  Estates  and  the  high  ariato- 
CTHcy  evinced  towards  them. 

Whoever  worked  with  zeal  in  a  government  office,  even 
though  by  birth  and  social  relationship  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  higher  orders,  was  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  a 
bureaucrat,  and  it  was  a  rule,  particularly  with  that  portion 
of  the  higher  aristocracy  who  were  called  in  derision  ''  la 
creme^  of  society  (because  they  raised  themselves  above 
their  fellows  as  cream  does  above  milk),  to  behave  to  the 
bureaucracy  in  a  friendly  and  polite  manner,  only  when  they 
needed  their  assistance.  And  thus  a  system  of  reciprocal 
animosity  was  established,  which  led  to  continual  an- 
noyance. 

Those  who  were  not  members  of  the  aristocracy  felt  no 
sympathy  for  them,  but  rejoiced  at  their  disagreements  with 
the  government,  because  they  hoped,  by  the  humiliation 
of  the  latter,  to  raise  themselves  to  power. 

The  foreign  press  (particularly  that  widely-circulated,  but 
strictly-prohibited,  journal,  the  Grenzboten)  praised  the 
heroic  com^age  of  the  Bohemian  Estates,  but  lamented  that 
they  entered  into  contests  for  their  own  individual  privi- 
leges, and  did  not  defend  the  general  interest^  of  the  people. 
This  censure  fell  upon  a  fruitful  soil,  for  the  Bohemian  Estates 
soon  enlarged  the  field  of  their  complaints.  In  order  to  set 
about  the  recovery  of  their  privileges,  they  established  a  com- 
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misaion  chosen  from  amongst  themselves,  who  were  to  examine 
all  documents  in  their  archives  which  might  serve  to  support 
their  ckims  against  the  goTemment.  At  the  same  time  they 
brought  under  their  revision  transactions  of  the  administra- 
tion which  had  no  relation  to  the  Estates  as  a  bodj,  but 
aSdcted  the  country  at  hurge^  or  the  kingdom  in  particular. 
By  this  means  they  usurped  the  attitude  of  "  representatives 
of  the  people,"  a  position  for  which  they  had  never  been 
designed,  and  for  which,  from  their  very  elements  and 
composition,  they  were  wholly  unfitted.  Many  plans  were 
now  brought  forward,  which,  partly  from  their  great  im- 
portance (of  which  the  proposers  themselves  were  unaware), 
partly  from  the  serious  influence  they  might  exercise  on  the 
credit  of  the  state  or  on  the  money  market^  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  defraying  the  attendant 
expenses,  were  not  supported  by  the  officials  who  were 
called  to  take  them  into  consideration.  The  rejection  of 
any  such  project  was  the  occasion  of  loud  complaints  against 
the  detested  bureaucracy,  who  were  accused  of  fettering 
the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  and  of  bringing  every  spe- 
cies of  calamity  on  the  monarchy.  And  although  sucli 
charges  did  not  lead  to  present  blows,  they  paved  the  way  to  a 
revolution,  by  undermining  all  confidence  in  the  intellig^ice, 
and  all  faith  in  the  goodwill  and  pow^  of  the  government, 
and  established  in  its  place  that  mistrust  which  brought 
all  the  mischief  of  the  present  time  upon  the  empire. 

To  render  themselves  completely  the  representatives  of 
the  Czech  people,  the  Estates  now  applied  themselves  to 
farmiTig  the  flame  of  popular  independence,  which  had  never 
been  perfectly  extinguished,  but  continued  to  bum  fidntly 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  Those  who  spoke  Qerman 
much  more  fluently  and  more  correctly  than  Bohemian 
assumed  the  character  of  genuine  Slavonians;  in  tiie  pnac^Nd 
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taverns  and  cofTee-hoiises  of  Pragae,  -where  scarcely  a  tongue 
unacquainted  with  the  German  language  ever  tasted  refresh- 
ment, the  bills  of  &re  were  drawn  up  in  Bohemian ;  invitations 
to  parties  were  also  issued  in  the  same  tongue,  although  they 
were  not  addressed  to  the  hmnbler  classes  of  society,  among 
whom  alone  an  ignorance  of  the  German  language  could  possi- 
bly exist ;  and  in  the  country  towns,  whose  population  con- 
sisted of  Germans,  the  streets  invariably  received  Bohemian 
names,  if  the  chief  magistrate  happened  to  be  a  native.  And 
thus  squabbles  about  the  language,  to  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  had  never  paid  any  attention,  were  called  into 
life.  As  it  had  always  been  the  custom  to  promulgate  the 
laws  and  decrees  in  both  languages,  and  as  in  the  Czechish 
districts,  the  clergy,  the  schoolmasters,  and  public  officials, 
always  used  the  Bohemian  language  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  people,  the  result  was,  that,  in  spite  of  the  linger- 
ing feeling  of  nationality,  scarcely  a  trace  of  real  animosity 
towards  the  Germans  was  to  be  found  among  the  Czechs ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  come  to-be  a  very  general  custom  for 
Bohemian  parents  to  send  their  children  to  frlenda  in  German 
districts,  and  to  take  charge  of  their  children  in  return,  in 
order  that  both  parties  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  each  other's  language.  The  pre- 
sent division,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  tongues  and 
national  feelings,  did  not  arise  from  that  portion  of  the 
Czech  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  but 
rather  it  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  upper  classes,  in 
order  thereby  to  weaken  the  central  administration,  after 
the  example  which  had  been  given  in  Hungary.  After  a 
silent  battle  had  been  fought  in  this  way  for  many  years, 
an  open  rupture  took  place,  in  the  year  1847,  between 
the  government  and  the  Bohemian  Estates,  which^  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  events  which  subsequently  took  place 
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in  March,  1848,  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  noticed 
here. 

For  a  long  time  the  royal  towns  of  Bohemia  had  decided  that 
they  were  no  longer  subject  to  defray  the  heavy  and  constantly- 
increasing  expenses  of  the  existing  criminal  courts  out  of 
their  own  resources^  and  therefore  they  energetically  urged 
the  necessity  of  some  relief.  The  justice  of  this  demand  was> 
universally  acknowledged,  and  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  the  different  towns  for  the  purpose  was  calcidated  at 
50,000  florins,  annually.  The  government,  to  protect  the 
state  finances  from  a  new  outlay,  proposed  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Estates  to  charge  this  payment  for  the  towns  on 
the  domestic  fund  of  the  State ;  but  the  latter  rejected 
the  proposal,  declaring  that  the  domestic  fund  was  not 
liable  to  this  charge,  relating,  as  it  did^  directly  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  In  this  they  were  quite  right,  as  the 
government,  in  fact,  admitted,  the  latter  having  undertaken, 
as  a  state  charge,  the  support  of  the  towns  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  criminal  courts.  Here  the  matter  would 
have  been  settled,  if  a  desire  to  indemnify  the  finances  for 
this  new  impost  had  not  occasioned  the  unfortunate  measure 
of  making  this  unimportant  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  of 
Bohemia  alone.  The  additional  amount  of  taxation  which 
was  therefore  imposed,  and  announced  to  the  Bohemian  Estates 
in  the  royal  demand,  was  carried  through  the  parliament 
first  in  the  year  1845,  and  afterwards  in  1846,  not  without 
opposition.  The  title  of  this  new  tax  was  not  expressly 
declared,  because  it  was  generally  customary  to  account  to  the 
Estates  for  the  allotment  or  distribution  of  the  taxes. 

Although,  in  the  Diet  of  1847,  held  for  considering  the 
estimates,  a  precisely  similar  sum  was  demanded  for  the 
year  1848,  the  Estates,  nevertheless,  considered  themselves 
justified  in  asking  the  government  by  what  authority  the 
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taxation,  since  the  year  1845,  had  been  increased  hj  the 
sum  of  50,000  florins. 

This  demand  suggested  the  reflection,  that  the  first  step  was 
thereby  made  by  the  Estates  towards  controlling  the  govern- 
ment in  granting  the  supplies.  The  government,  therefore, 
adopted  the  usual  course,  and  requested  the  Estates  to  allot 
and  appoint  the  required  taxes  for  the  year  1848  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  had  done  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  The  Estates  refused  obedience,  and  declared  afterwards 
that  they  only  consented  on  this  occasion,  by  way  of  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  to  instruct  their  committee  to  grant 
taxes  to  the  same  amount  as  had  been  allowed  up  to  the  year 
1848,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventmg  injury  which 
would  accrue  to  the  public  service,  if,  acting  on  their  sense 
of  right,  they  should,  on  account  of  the  existing  differences, 
postpone  the  question  of  taxes  till  the  end  of  the  Diet, 
of  which  there  was  no  immediate  prospect.  Thus  the 
gauntlet  was  thrown  down.  The  government  was  obliged 
to  take  it  up,  and  engage  in  the  contest,  if  it  did  not  wish 
to  see  its  position  totally  changed  in  relation  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Estates,  and  afterwards  in  relation  to  all  other  Estates, 
whose  privileges  could  be  traced  from  an  earHer  origin,  and 
were,  in  substance,  identically  the  same. 

The  entire  amount  of  taxes  demanded  was  thus  imposed  on 
the  tax-payers  by  the  chairman  of  the  Estates  and  governing 
president,  with  the  privity  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Estates, 
and  measures  were  thus  taken  effectually  to  meet  every 
reftisal  to  pay  the  taxes.  This  caution  appeared  necessary, 
because  on  an  occasion  some  years  before,  when,  on  accoimt 
of  a  delay  in  the  closing  of  the  Diet,  the  proper  taxes  were 
assessed  in  the  usual  way  through  the  office  of  the  Estates  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Diet,  some  members  of  the  Estates,  of  high 
rank,  threatened  to  refuse  payment,  though  they  were  then 
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the  oigans' of  the  Estates^  and  had  no  seniple  in  making  the 
safety  of  the  public  service  to  depend  on  a  matter  of  form. 
Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  no  such  demonstration  was  made  on 
the  presfflit  occasion.     Advantage  was  taken  of  the  decided 
conduct  of  the  government  in  evezy  possible  manner  to 
render  it  and  the  statesmen,  who  were  considered  as  its 
anthors,  objects  of  aversion,  in  order  still  more  to  excite  the 
national  feeling  and  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  contest  with 
the  gavemment  when  the  Diet  should  assemble  in  the 
ensoiiig  luring.     The  arsenal  of  the  Estates  was  in  the  mean 
time  properly  prepared  for  this  contest  by  the  committee  of 
the  Ertates,  whieh^  as  already  m^xdoned,  was-  appointed  to 
make  a  report  of  the  documents  embodying  the  rights  to 
which  the  Estates  were  entitled.    After  two  years'  labour,  this 
report  was  so  voluminous  that  the  Estates  did  not  consider  it 
proper  that  it  should  be  laid  in  its  fail  extent  before  the 
throne,  but  that  it  diould  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Estates  for  use  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions,  and  only 
aobmitted  the  general  efiGsct  of  the  same  to  the  emperor  in  a 
repoFfc  of  the  Estates,  with  a  view  of  having  some  secoiity 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  old  privileges,  which  had  been. 
set  aside  by  the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  task  to  enter  upon  a  descrip- 
tion and  critical  examinatioaof  the  claims  of  the  Estates.  Be 
it  enough  to  mention  that  at  the  head  of  these  claims, 
althou^  the  recollection  of  the  privilege  was  certainly  not 
very  opportune,  was  placed  the  right  to  choose  a  king  in  case 
the  ruling  dynasty  should  become  extinct,  as  also  the  demand 
that  the  imposition  of  taxes  should  be  made  dependent  on 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Estates,  and  that  their  advice 
should  be  taken  on  every  law  and  r^ulation  affecting  the 
country.  The  attitude  which  the  Bohemian  Estates  thus 
aasomed  with  respect  to  the  absolute  Emperor  of  Austria, 
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and  the  daring  way  in  which  they  acted,  might  well  betoken 
how  sensible  they  were  of  their  own  strength — a  strength 
which  ^  could  only  arise  from  their  strict  union  with  the 
Estates  of  the  other  Austrian  provinces,  and  from  a  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  support  among  the  unprivileged  classes 
of  society.  This  community  of  purpose  wafli,  in  fact,  not  un- 
known to  the  government,  who  were  frilly  aware  of  the 
agreement  which  the  directors  of  the  movement  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates  had  formed  with  those  of  Moravia,  Lower 
Austria^  and  Hungary ;  they  were  also  aware  of  the  efforts 
which  they  were  making  to  cross  over  the  gnlph  which 
yawned  between  them  and  the  unprivileged  classes  on  the 
bridge  of  their  common  national  feeling.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  they  remained  tranqml  spectators,  in  firm  reliance 
on  the  so  much  vaunted  attachment  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  expected  to  display  when  the  hour  of  danger 
should  arrive.  The  government  hoped,  moreover,  to  avoid 
that  critical  hour  by  a  compromise  with  the  Estates.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  department  was  opened  in  the  United 
Court  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  settBng  the  relations  of 
all  the  provincial  Estates  with  the  government,  on  the  basis 
of  right  and  of  practical  consistency,  and  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  regulation.  The  plan  was  a  happy  one,  but 
it  came  too  late,  and  failed  in  its  intent,  for  the  new  de- 
partment in  the  court  chancery  had  not  yet  given  signs  of 
life,  when  the  events  of  March  dealt  a  death-blow  not  only 
to  it,  but  to  the  court  chancery,  and  to  all  the  Ancient 
privileged  Estates. 

We  may  perhaps  have  wearied  the  patience  of  the  reader 
by  the  details  which  we  have  given  of  the  agitation  in  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  but  we  have  done  so,  because  it  was  the 
prototype  of  what  occurred  in  the  odier  provinces,  where 
ancient  privileged  Estates  existed,  with  some  variation  in 
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the  degree  of  determmation  and  obstinacy,  in  proportion  to 
the  power  which  they  severally  possessed. 

The  Moravian  Estates,  nearly  allied  as  they  were  with  those 
of  Bohemia,  were  their  earliest  and  most  zealous  imitators. 
But  the  secession  of  the  most  influential  and  important  man, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  first  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition, 
but  subsequently  became  an  adherent  oi  the  goyemment  in 
Bohemia,  where  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Estates,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  influence  of  the  goTemor  of  the  country 
(who  was  also  chief  of  the  Estates),  gaye  the  movement  a  yeiy 
inoffensive  character. 

In  Styria  there  were  some  individual  members  of  the 
Estates  who  felt  themselves  disposed  to  straggle  against  the 
government ;  the  majority,  however,  were  too  much  disposed 
for  peace  to  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  by  the  others  to  a 
stronger  manifestation  of  their  feelings^  and  they  knew, 
moreover,  that  they  were  not  independent  and  influential 
enough  to  break  with  the  government,  particularly  as  they 
could  not  overlook,  what  so  often  occurs  in  mountainous 
countries,  that  the  democracy  was  quite  a  match  for  the 
aristocracy,  a  result  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  an  agricultural  society  of  long  standing, 
chiefly  composed  of  country  people  and  tradesmen,  which 
had  extended  its  branches  all  over  Styria,  and  was  in 
unceasing  confidential  communication  with  the  Archduke 
John.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  Estates^  that  a  contest  with  the  government  must  be 
attended  with  great  danger  to  themselves,  since  the  demo- 
cracy is  ever  the  enemy  of  privileged  orders.  They  adhered, 
therefore,  to  the  old  path,  and  presented  their  wishes  or  their 
complaints  in  the  old  accustomed  peaceable  and  respectful 
manner  to  the  emperor.     The  Estates  of  Carinthi%  and  of 
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the  district  above  the  river  Enns,  were  drcumstanced  pre- 
cisely in  a  siimlar  manner. 

These  countries,  although  they  too  were  in  the  possession 
of  very  ancient  privileges,  did  not  approve  of  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  crown  for  their  assertion,  being  convinced 
that  in  such  a  struggle  they  would  find  no  support.  The 
Estates  of  Silesia  entertained  the  same  conviction. 

The  corporations  of  the  Estates  in  the  other  provinces 
(with  the  exception  of  Lower  Austria^  of  which  we  shall  say 
more  hereafter)  were  created  by  the  Emperor  Frauds,  after 
he  had  reconquered  those  countries,  and  were  so  constituted, 
that  an  opposition  on  their  part  against  the  government 
would  have  been  without  any  basis  of  justice.  In  all 
these  provinces,  therefore,  although  they  were  in  truth  not 
strangers  to  discontent,  and  even  entertained  a  desire  to 
extend  their  own  influence,  and  to  effect  some  alterations  in 
the  system  of  government,  they  were  entirely  opposed  to 
any  violent  movement. 

This  was  not  the  case,  however,  in  Lower  Austria,  where 
»  the  cry  which  went  forth  from  the  Estates  to  the  landowners 
in  the  17th  century,  '*  Subscribes  Ferdinandule,"  still  lived 
in  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  dissensions  between 
the  Estates  and  the  government  officials  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  is  true  that  these  dissensions  arose  at  first 
merely  from  certain  orders  issued  from  the  drcle-authori- 
,  ties  in  Lower  Austria,  or  it  might  be  from  the  court  chan- 
ceiy;  but  the  relation  of  the  Estates  towards  the  throne 
remained  undisturbed.  But  as  this  relation  had  become  the 
veiy  source  of  dispute  in  Bohemia,  and  a  member  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates,  who  was  also  one  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  aristocracy,  stated,  upon  his  introduction  into  the  Lower 
Austrian  Assembly,  his  conviction  that  the  privileges  of  the 
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Estates  were  as  little  acknowledged  aad  respected  in  one 
place  as  in  the  other,  this  expression  aroused  their  enei^es 
to  demand  their  rights,  and  assert  them  even  in  Yienna.* 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  meetings 
were  held  of  members  who  agreed  in  political  ofMnions, 
complaints  against  officials  and  against  the  crown  were 
drawn  up  at  length,  extensive  remedies  were  proposed,  and 
addresses  to  the  emperor  were  thereupon  prepared,  which 
deputations  afterwards  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

Under  the  modest  titie  oi  a  plan  to  regulate  the  business 
of  the  Diet  and  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  a 
apeeies  of  charter  was  prepared,  which  would  have  entirely 
changed  the  relation  between  the  Estates  and  the  throne. 
The  finilure  or  rejection  of  such  plans  and  proposals  gave 
occasion  to  very  loud  complaints  of  impression  against 
the  bureaucracy,  of  inactivity  or  incapacity  against   the 

*  The  pampUety  "  Die  IN'ieder  OeBterreicihisclieii  Landstande  und 
die  Genesis"  ("The  Provincial  Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  and  the 
Genesis"),  &c.,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  prefiKK  of  the 
third  edition,  corrects  (pp.  10 — ^12)  the  above  assertion.  It  assores  us 
tiiat  the  endeavonn  of  ^  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  to  dispel  the  apathy 
of  the  assemblies  of  the  Estates,  which  had  almost  become  proverbial, 
and  to  awaken  them  to  constitutional  activity,  are  traceable  back  beyond 
the  year  1885.  The  attempts  made  siaoe  that  year  to  rouse  tiiemselves 
up  from  that  apathetic  state  had,  for  the  greatest  part,  been  withofut 
eroct.  The  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  had  not  staggered  forward  out 
of  tiieb:  sleep  before  1840,  and  the  ten  Ibllowmg  years,  -when  they  had 
been  aroused  by  those  few  of  l^eir  members  who,  appaiently  shunbering, 
had  neverthless  been  watchful.  According  to  this,  the  endeavours  of 
the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  to  display  onoe  -  more  their  activity 
manifested  itself  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Fzanois. 
Attempts  were  made,  in  the  year  ef  his  death.  The  real  staggering 
forth  did  not,  however,  commence  until  after  the  year  1840.  It  was 
exactly  at  that  time  that  the  Bohemiain  ERtatea,  which  had  been 
ami^lgamated  with  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
leproadied  the  latter  in  tbe  manner  we  have  stated.  As  we  did  not 
6i\)oy  the  &vour  of  belonging  to  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  we  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  not  having  been  aware  of  their  activity  during  their 
apparent  dumber,  and  in  conaequenoe  of  which  we  referred  its  com- 
mencement to  that  moment  when  we  saw  them  stagger  forth. 
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central  govenunent,  and  of  hostile  desigiiB  entertamed  by- 
one  or  other  membere  of  the  same.  The  tendency  of  every 
step  was  to  obtain  some  degree  of  control  over  the  direction 
of  the  finances,  and  a  partLeipation  in  the  legisLatore,  and  to 
secure  in  important  matters  the  same  priTil^es  as  existed  in 
Bohemia,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  reference  to  their 
nationality  j  for  on  these  points  the  Cverman  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Austria  had  no  new  rights  to  assert.  But  for  tiiis 
very  reason,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the 
feeling  of  nationality  amongst  those  people,  they  fidled  in 
securing  for  their  projects  that  source  of  strength  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  lower 
orders ;  a  resource,  however,  of  which  the  Bohemians  could 
always  avail  themselves.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
seek  other  assistance.  Accordingly  th^  had  recourse  to 
the  middle  daases  of  society,  with  whom,  on  account  of 
the  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  capital  was  placed,  they 
bad  also  formed  a  more  intimate  connection.  Memibers  of 
the  Estates  now  took  an  active  pert  in  the  various  so- 
cieties established  in  Vienna,  amongst  whidi,  the  Com- 
mercial and  the  Legal-and-Folitical  Reading  Society  showed 
the  greatest  disposition  for  active  operations  in  the  political 
field.  The  commercial  body,  which  had  felt  itself  crippled  in 
its  speculations  by  the  prefer  control  which  the  adminifftra- 
tion  of  finance  exercised  over  the  Lower  Austrian  National 
Bank,  by  counteracting  various  projects  for  dealing  in  its 
shGtres,  was  not  slow  on  its  part  to  blame  and  discredit  1^ 
government ;  men  of  letters  and  pretended  literati,  who 
formed  a  nimkerous  dass,  and  a  multitude  of  teachers  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  state,  in  different  pubHc  institutions, 
poured  forth  their  wrath  at  the  fetters  in  which  the  press 
was  held  bound,  and  expressed  thdr  discontent,  that  a 
general  sjrstem  of  liberty  was  not  established  for  leanmig  and 
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teaching.     The  angry  speeches  of  many  eminent  bankers, 
and  also  of  some  of  the  respected  professors  of  the  university  of 
Vienna^  produced  a  powerful  impression,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  lower  order  of  tradespeople  and  artizans,  and  in 
the  second  place,  upon  the  students  and,  through  their  influ- 
ence, upon  their  parents,  which  had  the  effect  of  exciting 
mistrust  in  the  government,  breeding  general  discontent, 
and    nourishing  a  gloomy  conviction  of  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  political  system.      Even 
the  very  officials  themselves  were  not  free  ftom  this  conta- 
gion.    In  the  casino  of  the  nobles,  in  the  reading  cbib,  on 
the  exchange,  in  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  in  the  courts  and 
public  offices,  everywhere  were  heard  loud  expressions  of 
censure  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  uttered 
openly  and  without  apprehension. 

Even  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  court  were  found 
men,  who  not  only  joined  in  expressing  the  same  sentiments, 
but  that  in  so  noisy  a  manner,  that  the  emperor,  a  short 
time  before  the  events  of  March,  found  it  necessary  to 
admonish  them  on  the  subject.  The  discontented  Poles, 
Hungarians,  and  Italians,  who  happened  to  be  in  Vienna^ 
assisted  with  all  their  energies  to  increase  the  spirit  of  hostility 
against  the  governments 

The  Lower  Austrian  Estates,  moreover,  found  a  strong 
host  of  allies  ready  to  assist  them  in  any  endeavours  to 
oppose  the  existing  order  of  things,  willing  to  stand  by  them 
in  every  effort  to  destroy,  but  by  no  means  disposed  to  aid 
afterwards  in  their  attempts  to  rebuild. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  previous  to  March,  1848,  and  in  this  con- 
dition they  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  remain,  if  into 
the  inflammable  materials  which  had  been  thus  collected 
together,  the  spark  of  a  triumphant  democracy  in  France 
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had  not  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  been  thrown  to  excite  a 
general  conflagration.  The  news  of  this  idctory  reached 
Yiennaonthe  29th  February,  1848,  by  means  of  a  courier  to 
the  state  chancellor ;  it  was  published  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  its  effect  was  already 
apparent. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  events  of  March,  we  must  request 
the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  having  subjected  their 
patience  to  so  severe  a  trial,  by  having  so  long  dwelt  upon 
the  previous  epoch.  To  many  of  them  our  sketch  of  the 
Austrian  state  machine,  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
Austrian  government '  system,  of  the  excesses  of  the  pro- 
vincial Estates,  <&c.,  will  have  appeared  wholly  unnecessary, 
because  we  have  related  nothing  new ;  but  whoever  haa 
not  been  placed  in  relations  of  official  business  to  the 
different  Austrian  authorities,  will  find  in  our  account  of 
their  divisions  and  commotions  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
many  perplexing  difficulties  which  happened  during  the 
days  of  March  and  the  subsequent  time.  It  is  not  our  task 
to  write  a  chronicle  of  the  year  1848 ;  we  wish  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  that  convulsion  to  which  the  whole  form 
and  constitution  of  Austria^  as  it  existed  previously  to  March, 
was  obliged  to  succumb  in  its  entirety,  and  in  every  indi- 
Tidual  part.  For  this  purpose  it  seemed  necessary  to  ex- 
amine  the  nature  of  the  seed,  and  mark  the  first  budding  and 
gradual  ripening  of  that  £iital  fruit,  which,  greedily  and  im- 
moderately enjoyed,  has  thrown  old  Austria  into  a  paroxysm, 
from  which  no  pers6n  can  with  certainty  foresee  her  recovery, 
though  we  may  in  a  manner  express  our  ardent  wishes  that 
that  prophecy  may  be  truly  fiilfilled,  which  these  five  mys- 
terious letters,  A,  E,  I,  0, 17,  were  intended  to  announce, 
^  Austria  erit  in  orbe  ultima.'* 
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CHAPTER  nL 

THE  BBOnQHSrO  OF  THE  H0KEH  OF  ItABGH,    184& 

The  manung  of  tiie  1st  of  March  conveyed  to  the  inliar 
bitante  of  Yienna^  throngh  -die  medium  of  the  public  papers, 
the  news  of  the  victoiy  which  the  demoerats  of  Paris  had 
obtained  over  the  dtSzen  king;  and  tiie  sabstitation  of  a 
republic  for  the  monarchy.  Heaven  seemed  -willing  to  give 
notice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yiemia  of  the  calamity  ^vdiieh 
this  news  portended  to  their  city.  At  early  dawn  thick 
clonds  enveloped  the  town ;  towards  &fur  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon  they  were  alaiined  by  a  stonn  of  thonder  and 
lightning, — a  rare  occorrenoe  at  soch  a  peiiod  of  the  year. 
The  aspect  of  the  physical  seemed  to  resemble  that  of  the 
moral  world. 

The  acoomit  of  the  oocortmioes  in  Pari»  on  the  24th  of 
i^bmary  at  first  excited  the  utmost  astoniahmoit ;  ihe  oonse- 
quences  of  the  events  which  had  taken  phee  lay  hid  in  dazk» 
hess  :  as  these  became  gradually  displayed,  there  burst  forth 
one  of  the  most  terrible  political  storms,  which  no  neaident 
in  the  previously  quiet  and  happy  imperial  capital  could 
have  conceived  poasiUe  ;  popular  rule  and  popular  terrorism 
Were  predominant,  and  th.e  traces  of  their  destructive  agraicy 
will  long  remain  behind. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  the  convulsion  in  Paris 
seemed  to  be  the  same  on  all  classes  of  society,  and  on  all 
parties, — ^that  of  astbnxshment  at  so  rapid  axid  unexpeeted  a 
dethronement  of  the  Kmg  of  the  French,  who,  in  general 
opinioD,  was  regarded  as  the  most  prudent,  most  shrewd,  and 
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most  experienced  ruler  of  the  age.  One  might  have  mider*- 
stood  the  poEfiibilitT'  of  the  throne  becoming  Taeaot  in 
Erance  hj  the  assasanation,  but  not  hy  the  expolsioii  of 
King  lionis  Philippe. 

This  feeling  of  sorprise  vrm  soon  sacoeeded  by  reflections, 
which  had  often  before  arisen,  in  contemplating  -what  might 
possibly  occur  at  the  future  decease  of  the  first  Ismg  of  the 
house  of  Orlean£^  and  these  reflections  were  as  Taadooa  as  dif- 
ferent political  sentiments  could  render  tibem.  The  Mends  at 
peace  and  order  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  apprehen- 
sion, the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  on  tiie  other  hand,  with 
hope.  Fear  ever  produces  inaetivity,  while  hope  prompts  to 
action.  Among  the  Mends  of  order,  th^^efbre,  a  helpless  inert- 
ness succeeded  the  first  fe^ings  of  astoniiduient,  whilstamm^ 
the  movement  party,  on  the  contrary,  a  prompt  activity  at 
once  displayed  itself  in  the  Bhine  provinces,  andsubsecfiently 
.extended  itself  ftirther.  The  d»aQOGr»tic  societies  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fbar  which  was  onea  more  awakened  in  the 
German  government^  lest  the  newly-eatabliahed  iVench  ]be- 
public  might  now  wish  to  lealize  the  dasireithey  had  evinced 
in  1840,  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Bhine^  in  order  to 
preach  up  the  necesaty  of  G^nnan  unity  and  concord,  and  to 
maintain  that  this  end  conid  never  be*  aeeorapliahed  with  the 
speed,  that  ^orcumstances  reqidzed  Idizough  the  Ibnmkfort 
Diet,  which  had  ftaled  for  iMvty  yeais  to  produce  union 
and  strength  in  Germany,  but-  nnist  be  attained  by  the 
hands  of  the  German  people  themselves*  An  assembly  of 
the  people  of  Germany,  in  a  house*  of  selii^ilected  n^resenta- 
iaves,  without  any  interference  of  the  prineei,-  was  announced 
as  the  only  means  of  displaying  Idle  people's  power  of  re- 
sistfHice^  and  everything  was  speedily  prepared  whidi  oooM 
conduce  to  the  development  of  thk  phm.  The  govemmeoitB 
had  not  &a  powor  te  oppose  tlus  popalur  movement,    Tht&, 
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democ^tic  unions  in  Vienna^  which  subsisted  in  spite  of 
the  so  much  boasted  watchful  and  suspicious  police,  lent 
a  diligent  hand  to  the  preparation  of  these  measures  in  the 
imperial  capital,  though  they  were  at  first  conducted  in 
silence  and  with  caution.  The  Austrian  government  was  so 
full  of  a  lamentable  over-confidence  in  its  security  against 
internal  attacks,  that  it  only  directed  its  attention  to  the 
danger  which  threatened  it  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Pre- 
parations were  necessary  to  meet  this  danger.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  requisite  pecuniary  resources  were  to  be  got  ready. 
A  new  loan  was  already  projected,  but  it  could  only  be  em- 
ployed to  supply  the  momentary  want  of  money  :  measures 
were  first  to.be  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  uniformity  be- 
tween the  income  and  the  expenditure  of  the  state.  And  as 
a  diminution  of  the  latter  was  not  possible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  it  was  obviously  essential  to  increase  the 
former,  which  was  impracticable  without  discovering  new 
sources  of  revenue.  Though  the  condition  of  the  Austrian 
finances,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  was  not 
such  as  to  alarm  competent  judges,  they  were  yet,  according 
to  public  opinion,  in  a  critical  position. 

On  this  subject  public  opinion  was  misled  partly  by  the 
general  firjrstem  of  secrecy  in  state  matters,  partly  by  the, 
imprudence  of  high  personages,  who,  in  order  to  justify  the 
rejection  of  demands  upon  the  state  finances,  which  came, 
before  them,  alleged  their  disorder  by  way  of  pretext,  some- 
times even  with  an  allusion  to  an  approaching  national 
bankruptcy.  This  imprudence  afterwards  bore  bitter  fruit, 
inasmuch  as  it  increased  and  established  a  mistrust  of  the 
government,  and  a  general  discontent  with  its  proceedings. 
The  head  of  the  finance  department.  Baron  Kiibek,  president 
of  the  Court  Chamber,  recognized  the  overpowering  impor- 
ttince  of  these  circumstances.     From  his  anxiety  to  reduce 
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within  the  compass  of  the  strictest  necessity  the  expen- 
diture of  the  state,  in  its  most  expensive  branch,  namely, 
the  military  establishment,  he  was  engaged  in  peipetnal 
conflict  with  the  war  department,  which,  on  its  side,  being 
pressed  by  the  urgent  demands  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Italian  armies,  laid  claLoa  to  all  the  disposable  funds  to 
increase  the  army  and  establish  it  oh  a  war  footing.  This 
army,  as  early  as  February,  1848,  was  increased  to  85,000 
men,  and  was  thus  rendered,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
experienced  men,  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve  order  in  the 
country.  An  attack  from  King  Charles  Albert,  without  a 
previous  declaration  of  war,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
assurances  of  friendly  alliance,  could  not  but  appear  to  men 
of  justice  and  honour,  such  as  were  then  in  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  to  be  a  moral  and  political  impossibility,  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  explanation  given  to  the  treaties  of  1815 
by  the  European  powers,  with  a  view  of  acknowledging  the 
bearings  of  those  treaties  upon  their  relations  with  Italy. 

The  reproach  of  an  ill-advised  parsimony,  which  has  been 
directed  by  some  persons  against  the  Austrian  central  govern- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  neglect  of  the  Italian 
armies,  qnd  which  found  a  vent  in  the  columns  of  the  Atiga-^ 
hwrg  Unvoersal  GazettCf  particularly  in  their  Italian  corres- 
pondence, is  therefore  incorrect ;  since  the  burdens  already 
imposed  on  the  Austrian  finances,  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  the  universal  outcry  against  the  pressure  of  the  exist- 
ing taxes,  which  rendered  their  fiirther  increase  impossible, 
and  the  general  mistrust  in  the  condition  of  the  finances, 
arising  as  already  stated,  and  diligently  encouraged  by 
the  enemies  of  the  government,  rendered  it  a  duty  for 
the  statesmen  of  Austria^  although  they  were  as  yet  respon- 
sible to  no  parliament,  but  only  to  an  absolute  monarch 
and  their  own  consciences,    not  to  dip  deeper  into  the 
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purges  of  the  dtizeiis  thaa  undoubted  and  unavoidAble 
neoessitj  demanded.  But  so  earnest,  particularly  in  the 
capital,  was  the  anxiety  of  every  one  to  blame  and  misrepre- 
sent  every  proceeding  of  the  government,  that  the  very  same 
individuals  who  complained  of  financial  difficulties,  approach- 
ing bankruptcy,  and  oppressive  taxation,  actually  censured  i^e 
government  for  not  establishing  a  larger  and  more  powerful 
army  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  this  kingdom  were  a  never-&iling  source  of 
agitation.  In  the  same  moment  one  might  hear  voices  com- 
plaining of  the  weakness  and  unseasonable  mildness  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  its  Italian  subjects,  which  had  continuaUy 
spared  and  &voured  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  and 
again,  voices,  which  ascribed  the  discontent  in  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  provinces  to  the  Austrian  system  of  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, and  neglect.  And  thus  all  respect  and  confidence  was 
systematically  withdrawn  £n>m  a  government,  whose  love  for 
its  subjects,  and  untiring  solicitude  for  their  general  wel&re, 
and  strict  uprightness,  shone  forth  in  all  its  dealingB,  and 
which  should  onfy  have  been  charged  with  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion, and,  as  a  necessary  result,  a  languor  of  administration. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  upon  the  branch  of  government  intrusted  to  his  super- 
intendence, namely,  the  finances,  did  not  escape  the  sharp  ob- 
.servation  of  £aron  Kiibek.  His  posLtion  justified  and  required 
him  to  adopt  some  remedy.  The  publication  of  the  state  budget 
would  have  been  sufficient  at  any  other  time  to  correct  the 
opinion  of  the  public ;  but,  in  the  excitement  which  then 
existed,  it  would  have  probably  produced  the  very  con- 
trary effect :  since  the  abandonment  of  the  perfect  secrecy 
which  was  formerly  observed  so  strictly,  that  in  the  statistical 
tables  which  were  officially  communicated  to  the  heads  of 
the  several  departments,  no  notice  of  the  state  debts  was 
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ever  inserted,  witk  the  adoptioii  of  a  system  vhioh  made 
public  those  secrets,  would  have  been  considexed  as  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public,  and  as  a  canning  artifioe  to 
obtain  undeserved  credit. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  require  the  Estates  of  all  the 
provinces  to  send  deputies  to  Ykamsk,  that  thejr  might  there 
reoeinFe  the  most  complete  explanation,  supported  by  dooa- 
ments,  and  might  consider  such  ways  and  means  of  managing 
the  finances,  as  might  lead  to  a  restoratton  of  equality  be- 
tween the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state.     This  step 
might  have  proved  of  inealcolable  importance,  and  might 
have  paved  the  way  to  a  txmstitatiQnal   adjustmcmt    of 
the  monarohy.     The  plan  was  not  rejected  by  the  emperor^ 
but  rather  approved  o£    ^ut  when  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sore  were  discoased,  doubts  :and  delays  arose  again  in  this 
instance,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  13th  of  March  arrived 
before  a  sin^e  step  had  been  taken  in  the  matter.     But  for 
this  delay,  the  government  might  harve  opposed  the  threat- 
ened revolution  with  a  greater  degree  of  moral  strength, 
for  it  conld  no  longer  be  accused  of  dosing  its  ear  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Estates,  who  wished  to  play  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  change  from  an  absolute  to 
a  constitutional  monarchy  would  have  been  less  hasty  and 
less  destruetive  in  its  effects.     For,  after  the  victory  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  people's  sovereignty  had  so  unexpectedly 
obtained  in  Fads  on  the  24th  of  Eebruary,  the  chiefe  of 
the  pi^ndar  party  in  Germany  were  able  to  use  their  power 
to  effect  the  overthrow  of  their  German  rulers.     As  the 
princes,  in  the  year  1S13,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  power 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  Erenoh,  had  evoked  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  their  people,  so  they  deemed  it  advisable,  in 
their  fear  of  an  app^H^aching  contest  with  the  f^nch  repubMc 
in  1848,  not  to .  oj^KMe  with  ffcnrce  the  impetuous  efforts  of  Hke 
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German  people  to  obtain  their  independence.  One  glance 
at  the  events  which  occurred  in  Qermany  immediately  after 
the  February  revolution  in  Paris  will  establish  the  truth. 

As  early  as  the  29th  of  February,  the  ministry  of  Baden, 
at  Carlsruhe,  being  hard-pressed  by  the  demagogues,  notified 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  ministry  was  prepared 
to  bring  forward  measures  for  the  establishment  of  complete 
freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  arming  of  the 
people.  In  the  evening  of  that  very  day  the  citizens  appeared 
under  arms !  At  Stuttgart,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a  petition 
was  signed  in  an  assembly  of  the  dtizens^  and  addressed  to 
the  king;  requiring  him  to  summon  a  Grerman  parliament,  to 
ertabliah  the  jury  syrtem,  unfettered  fieedom  of  the  press, 
the  privilege  of  holding  public  meetLogs  and  debates,  a  legal 
equality  of  all  religious  denominations^  equality  of  taxation, 
£:eedom  of  land  tenure,  earnest  efforts  to  develope  the  com- 
mercial  and  poUticd  resources  of  G«m«ny,  and  an  arming  of 
the  people, — ^which  petition  produced  the  immediate  convo- 
cation of  the  Estates,  in  order  that  suitable  projects  of  law 
might  be  proposed  for  their  consideration.  Similar  requests 
were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  granted.  The  Diet  sitting  at  Franks 
fort  found  itself  compelled  to  declare,  even  so  early  as  the 
3rd  of  March,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  eveiy  German. 
state  of  the  confederation  to  abolish  the  censorship  and 
establish  liberty  of  the  press,  under  guarantees  to  secure, 
afl  &r  as  possible,  the  other  states,  and  indeed  the  entire 
confederation,  against  an  abuse  of  this  privil^e.  On  the  9th 
of  March,  the  colours,  black,  red,  and  gold,  were  adopted  as 
the  colours  of  the  confederation.  In  Munich,  TTiTig  Louiis, 
after  a  popular  tumult,  which  lasted  for  many  days,  and  a 
plundering  of  the  arsenal,  on  the  4th  of  March,  felt  himself 
compelled,  in  a  proclamation,  dated  Mairch  6th,  to  convoke  a 
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meeting  of  the  Estates  for  the  16th  of  the  same  month  (the 
lower  chamber  had  been  dissolved  on  March  3rd,  and  he 
revoked  this  dissolution),  in  order  to  submit  to  them  projects 
»  of  law  of  nearly  a  similar  tendency,  and  at  the  same*time 
the  immediate  swearing  of  the  army  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship  in  domestic  and  foreign 
matters,  which  had  been  postponed,  was  commanded.  In 
Berlin  the  Idng  declared,  on  the  7th  of  March,  that  the 
right  of  periodically  assembling,  which  had  hitherto  been 
conferred  only  on  the  united  conimittee  of  the  provincial 
r  Estates,  was  transferred  to  the  united  Diet,  and  on  the 
Sth,  that  the  censorship  should  be  abolished  and  freedom  of 
the  press  established ;  which  announcements,  however,  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  popular  assembly  from  meeting  in 
the  zoological  gardens  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  which 
proceeded  to  the  palace,  and,  midst  the  insults  of  the  sol- 
diery, shouted  for  liberty  aoid  freedom  of  the  press,  a  sample 
^  of  the  serious  events  which  r^TO  subsequently  to  occur. 

The  King  of  Saxony  was  obliged,  on  the  6th  of  March,  to 
consent  to  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Estates,  and  to 
the  dismiflsa.]  of  his  minister,  '^  von  Falkenstein,"  who  was  an 
object  of  aversion  to  the  people. 

It  does  not  fiall  within  the  limits  of  our  task  to  describe 

,    the  popular  commotions  which  took  place  in  all  the  provinces 

^  of  Germany  about  the  same  time.     They  were  all  formed 

after  the  same  modeL     Some  governments  were  fortunate 

enough  to  postpone  the  tumult,  none  could-succeed  in  defeating 

the  movement.   On  the  contrary,  in  Heidelberg,  the  doctrine 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  obtained  a  triumph  on  the  5th 

of  March,  which  was  full  of  portentous  results  for  the  whole  of 

\  Germany.     There,  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  a  body  con- 

I   sisting  of  fifty-one  individuals,  who  had  proposed  themselves 

'  as  representatives  of  the  Ckrman  people,  came  to  the  resolu- 
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tion^  that  smoe  the  Diet  no  longer  pooDOiGd  the  oonfideiioe 
of  the  nation,  a  general  assembly  of  trustworthy  men  from 
all  the  provinoes  of  the  German  empire  shonld  meet  together 
-with  aU  speed,  to  take  immediate  measures  for  a  national 
representation,  which  should  be  adopted  in  ail  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  country  by  popular  election,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  inhabitants.  To  make  preliminary  acrange- 
mentfl^  a  committee,  consistnig  of  seven  of  those  present,  was 
immediately  appointed.  In  the  course  of  a  week  this  com- 
mittee published  an  invitatian  to  all  those  who  ever  had 
been,  or  at  that  time  might  b^  mBmbers  of  the  Estates,  or 
belonged  to  the  legislative  bodies  in  any  of  the  oomxtries  of 
Cennany,  to  meet  in  JPrankfurt-on-the-Main,  on  Thursday, 
March  SOth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  apian  for  the 
formation  of  a  Qecman  national  parliament,  with  the  proviso 
that  particular  invitatiaiis  should  be  forwarded  to  a  certain 
number  of  other  eminent  man  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  Qecman  people,  but  who  had  not  previoudLy  been^ 
members  of  the  Estates. 

The  Qennan  govemmfiots  were  obliged  in  silent  sdbmis- 
sion  to  witness  this  bold  movement,  which  asserted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  j  but  with  regard  to  the  Italian 
princes,  the  case  was  not  much  better.  0^  March  5tl), 
the  constifeutian  was  proclaimed^  in  Turin.  On  March  6th,  i 
the  King  of  ^Naples,  who  had  already  given  a  constitution  to 
his  own  subjects,  ^which,  however,  found  no  i^pproval  in 
Sicily,  convoked  the  Sicilian  parliament  to  meet  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  in  Palermo,  in  order  to  adiqot  to  the  existing  state 
of  things  the  constitation  of  the  year  1812. 

On  March  7th,the  Pope  had  to  excuse  himself  to  the  Boman 
people,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  States  of  the  Church  a*i 
constitiition  could  not  be  prqMied  so  speedily  as  in  other 
kingdoms,  and  sought  to  appease  the  excited  populace  with 
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an  assurance  tliat  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  a  few 
days. 

And  thus  we  see,  that  no  sooner  was  the  throne  over- 
ktumed  in  !EVance,  than  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy 
became  at  once  subject  to  the  will  of  their  people  ! 

Thus,  totally  destitute  as  the  kingdoms  of  western  Europe 
seemed  to  be  of  all  power  of  resistance  against  the  force  of 
democracy,  it  became  evident  that  even  in  the  Austrian 
monarchy  the  feelings  of  all  those  parties  who  were  aTorae 
^to  the  existing  form  of  gwerninent,  who  were  diisatiafied 
with  the  action  of  the  state  machine,  and  were  excited  by 
a  desire  £ar  reform,  could  not  long  remain  inactive.  The 
moment  for  commencing  the  movement  must  have  ap- 
peared, so  &.vourable  to  the  reformers  in  Austria,  that  the^ 
could  sca(ro^y  expect  a  more  advantageous  one  to  occur, 
since  the  embarrassment  of  the  government  in  Italy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  national  hatred  which  was  excited  and  sup- 
^rted  from  abroad;  in  Hungary,  in  consequence  of  the 
increaEong  arrogance  of  the  Magyars ;  in  Bohemia,  in  conse- 
'  qnence  of  the  open  collision  with  the  Estates ;  in  Lower  Austria, 
in  consequence  of  a  similar  division,  which  was  ^every  day 
apprehended ;  the  condition  of  the  finances,  which  rendered 
a  still  deeper  plunge  into  the  pockets  of  the  citizens  un- 
.  avoidable,  and  the  feelings  of  discontent  and  distrust  of  the 
government,  which  were  now  loudly  expressed  in  the  higher 
^and  middle  classes  of  society,  encouraged  the  hope  that  a 
resistance  an  the  part  of  the  government,  which  even  in 
Paris,  under  circumstances  of  infinitely  less  diflSculty,  T^iirg 
Louis  Philippe,  who  was  considered  a  prudent  and  resolute 
man,  had  not  been  able  to  carry  into  effect,  and  which  Qerman 
^priaoes  had  never  attempted  to  undertake,  would  not  be 
made  in  Vienna  against  the  movement  party,  or  at  least  was 
not  mnch  iso  be  anticq>ated. 
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Henewed  activity  was  now  observable  in  all  the  corpora- 
rations,  unions,  and  clubs,  and  even  among  private  indiviJ 
duals,  and  wishes  which  were  formerly  expressed  only  in  secret^ 
were  now  openly  announced.  In  the  first  place,  the  voice  oj 
intelligence,  as  it  is  termed,  became  loud ;  it  had  com- 
plained, for  many  years,  of  the  enchainment  of  the  mind, 
which  resulted  from  the  rules  of  the  censorship,  and  from  the 
manner  of  their  administration,  and  had  been  encouraged  to 
expect  a  reform  in  that  objectionable  system.  This  measure 
of  reform,  which  had  been  so  ardently  expected,  commence^ 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  but  produced,  upon  those 
whose  hopes  had  been  thereby  excited,  a  perfect  astonish- 
ment ;  since  they  recognized  in  these  measures  of  reform 
rather  a  stricter  superintendence  over  the  press  than  anj' 
£a.vour  conferred  upon  it.  Soon  after  the  commencement  c^ 
the  new  censorship  regulations,  the  principal  booksellers  iiL 
Vienna  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  censorship  grievance,  admirably  drawn  up  in  ai; 
origioal  tone,  in  the  style  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  i^  the  second  person  (but  not  written  in  verse), 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  report  was  circulated  thal^ 
several  book  establishments  were  about  to  close  for  want 
of  means,  if  immediate  help  was  not  extended  to  them, 
and  thus  the  sources  of  bad  feeling  were  increased  amongslj 
the  educated  classes. 

The  Trades  Union  of  Lower  Austria  on  the  6th  of  March, 
in  one  of  its  ordinary  monthly  meetings,  at  which  the 
Archduke  !Francis  Charles,  and  the  minister,  Count  Kolow' 
rath,  were  present,  voted  an  address  to  the  emperor,  in  which, 
whilst  they  noticed  the  astonishing  events  which  had  oc^ 
cnrred  in  the  west  of  Europe,  they  set  forth  the  deep  woimc 
given  to  public  credit,  the  cessation  of  all  trade,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  impending  danger ;  and  they  further  de- 


^^ 
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clared  that  nothing  but  a  strong  and  cordial  union  of  tlie 
govermnent  with  the  Estates  and  the  citizens,  a  strong  and 
cordial  union  of  Austria  with  the  interests  of  the  entire  Ger- 
pmn  fatherland,  coupled  with  perfect  sincerity,  could  win 
)ack  that  old  national  confidence  which  had  so  often  been 
put  to  the  test ;  and  thej  added  an  assurance  that  every 
member  of  the  union  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
his  life  for  the  hereditary  imperial  house,  in  the  •conviction 
that  the  emperor  would  adopt  the  wisest  and  best  means  to 
avert  the  impending  danger.  In  the  composition  of  this  ad- 
tLress,  in  spite  of  the  appended  and  parenthetical  vows  of  self- 
devotion,  one  could  plainly  read  a  wish  to  effect  a  radical 
change  in  the  government ;  for  such  declarations  were  by  no 
means  called  for,  inasmuch  as  the  French  republic,  which 
had  been  re-established,  gave  not  the  slightest  occasion  to 
suspect  its  intention  of  threatening  other  states,  and  it  was 
little  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  position  of  the 
Lower  Austrian  Trades  Union  to  step  forth  as  a  prophet 
and  counsellor  in  the  field  of  politics.  It  was  therefore  clear 
that  they  were  glad,  under  pretence  of  sincere  devotion  to 
the  imperial  dynasty,  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  passing  a 
vote  of  distrust  of  the  government,  in  the  presence  of  two 
permanent  members  of  the  state  conference,  one  of  whom 
was  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  aoclama- 
Uon  with  which  it  was  received,  to  make  the  first  attempt 
at  a  demonstration.  The  thanks  which  the  archduke  re- 
turned in  the  assembly,  amidst  great  applause,  in  an  extem- 
pore speech,  proved  that  this  attempt  was  successful ;  for  he, 
in  his  goodness  of  heart,  suspecting  no  evil,  was  overcome 
by  ihe  assurance  that  they  were  willing  to  risk  life  and 
l^roperty  in  the  defence  of  the  imperial  house. 

The  courage  of  the  reformers  now  increased.     A  few  days 
after  this  prelude,  men  of  aU  classes  ascended  the  stage,  and 
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aaaigted  in  thoiuands  in  completing  a  petition  propoaed  by 
tlie  members  of  the  uniyeiaUy  of  Tienna^  and  the  Legal  and 
Political  reading  dab^  in  wbioh.  their  real  objects  were  more 
deoAj  and  minately  detailed.  In  the  oommenoemrait  it 
stsfced  the  desire^  which,  for  many  yeara,  e^ery  trae  patriot 
had  felty  and  the  neoeaeity^  ao  often  adverted  to  in  words  and 
speech,  of  beholding  the  gloriouaand  mighty  land  of  Austria 
Tnarohing  onward  in  the  path  of  peaceable,  but  substantial, 
improvement;  then  followed  the  remark,  that  'the  late 
evente  in  the  west  of  Europe  rendered  it  impossible  to  reject 
or  postpone  these  demands  without  endangering  the  peace^ 
of  the  woild^  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  right  in  every  kingdom.  The  course  which  it  then 
behoved  Qeimany  to  pursue  was  next  pointed  out,  in  order 
to  preserve  her  against  every  disaster,  and  to  secure  her 
support  and  strength  at  home  and  abvoad,  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that  Austria^  whose  rulers  had  filled  the  Qerman 
throne  for  centuries,  could  only  find  real  security  in  a  firm 
union  with  German  interests  and  German  politics.  The^ 
petitioners  then  averted  their  enduring  a^Eection  and  attach- 
ment to  the.  high  imperial  house,  as  Austrian  dtiaens,  and 
they  subjoined,  in  th&  diacharye  of  a  holy  duty,  an  open  and 
plain  ezpoflitiDn  of  the  measures  which  they  considered  to 
be  alone  calculated,  to  in^part  n«w  strength  and.  vigour  to 
the  gavermment  and  the  empire  at  lai^  in  the  feacfol  cir-l 
eomrtanceft-  of  the  aee. 

These  measures  were  : — 

<'  The  immediate  publication  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administxation  of  the  state  h0usdu)ld. 

''  The  periodical  convocation  of  a  united  assembly  of  the 
Estates  of  all  the  pvovinoes  of  the  monarchy,  repreasntinff] 
all  classes  and  interests  of  the  people,  with  the  right  of 
assenting  to  the  tases,  and  of  controllings  the  finoj^mnl 
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deptatmemt,  and  likewiBe  of  taking  part  in  the  legiala- 
tioiL 

^  The  establiBluuent  of  a  legal  status  for  the  "preaa  by  the 

,  introdxLctioa  of  a  restriction  la^ ;  the  enactment  of  a  funda- 
mental hm  of  pabHeity  in  the  administradon  of  justice,  and 
in  ail  goveniment  proceedings ;  the  concession  of  a  municipal 
and  commercial  chartei^  adapted  to.  the  times ;  and  as  a  basis 
for  the  same,  Hke  representation  of  l^e  agricoltuza],  indus- 
trial, commerdal,  and  educated  dasses,  which  were  imper- 
fecdy  or  not  at  alL  represented  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates." 

>  This  petition,  having  in.  view  a  radical  change  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  the  whole  monac«hy,  waa  not  addressed 
to  the  anperor,  but  to  the  provincial  Estates  of  one  of  the 
smallest  provinces  of  the  empire,  namely,  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  below  the  Eons,  with  the  request  that  they,  as  the 
constitutional  organ  to  meet  the^  wants  of  the  people,  wouhi 
in  their  next  assembly  take  the  proposed  m^uwres  into 
consideration,  and  lay  before  the  throne  a  proper  plan  for 

^  their  immecBate  execution ;  a  most  remarkable  proceeding, 
since  it  must  be  observed:  that  the  Estates^,  in  their  existing, 
condition,  could  not.  express  the  complete  sentiments  of  the 
oomitry.  It  ia  evident^  tbarefoie,  that  a.few  individual,  ia 
Yiegana^  who  were  only  competent  to  express  their  own 
separate  views,  and  to  rqaresent  their  own.  individual  inte*- 

^  rests,dected  themselves  without  anyaathdrity to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Austrian  population^  and  became  the 

^  bearers  of  a  p^titibn  which  was  destitute  of  whatever  value 
it  might  have  been-  aititled  to,  if  it  had  emanated  &om  the 
Gorporadon  of  the  Estates,  which  body  they  roundly  dedared 
nerver  to  hsve  been  the  complete  representatives  of  the 
province  of  Lower  Austria,  and  never  to  have  possessed  any 
authority  to  submit  to  the  emperor  a  pianfor  chaining  the 

\  whole  sjTsteiffef gayeiaimeaal ttow^fi^ioat  the menaaohy^ 
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The  connection  of  the  interests  of  the  reigning  dynasty  with 
the  proposal  to  divide  the  goyemment  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people,  presented  at  this  moment,  when  in  France 
the  roling  family  had  been  driven  out  by  the  people,  the 
appearance  of  a  threat,  because  there  was  nothing  in  the  po- 
litical circomstances  of  Europe  to  expose  the  imperial  £Eunily 
of  Austria  to  the  apprehension  of  such  a  danger.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Trades  Union  had  adopted  the  same 
means  for  exciting  terror ;  their  object  was,  no  doubt,  to 
frighten  the  royal  &mily  and  their  advisers.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  revolution,  its  originators  and  ad- 
herents, over  and  over  again,  had  recourse  to  this  plan,  with 
dexterity  and  success,  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fears  of  the  government  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Trades  Union  on  the  6th  of  March, 
instead  of  being  met  by  an  order  to  dissolve  or  close  the 
union,  were  responded  to  by  an  expression  of  thanks  from 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  address  of  the  Austrian 
citizens  in  Vienna  was  allowed  in  many  places  to  be  exposed 
for  the  collection  of  signatures  up  to  the  12th  of  March  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  Austrian  police,  who  were  accused 
over  all  Europe  of  possessing  Argus'  eyes  and  vulture's  daws. 
Amongst  the  many  persons  who  assisted  to  compile  this  peti- 
tion, one  individual  particularly  demands  attention,  who  has 
distinctly  declared  his  concurrence  with  the  same,  appended  his 
whole  name,  style,  and  title  thereto,  John,  Baron  of  Deresenyi, 
royal  and  imperial  court  councillor  and  referendary  of  the  do- 
mains in  the  General  Court  Chamber.  This  declaration  was^ 
doubtless,  intended  to  establish,  that  a  ro3ral  official  by  no 
means  violates  his  *duty  or  his  oath  in  supporting,  frt>m  mo- 
tives of  individual  conviction,  such  a  petition^  deeming  it  con- 
sistent with  the  true  and  real  interests  of  the  people.    Sooh  a 
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dedaration  was  calculated  to  exercise  a  great  influenoe  upon 
the  whole  body  of  officials,  as  the  man  &om  whom  it  emanated 
was  the  sod  of  one  who  enjoyed  high  and  powerful  patro- 
nskge,  the  president  of  a  court  office,  who  had  retired  in  1840. 
This  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  observation  we  have  already 
made,  that  moral  discipline  had  entirely  disappeared  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  state. 

To  the  two  above-mentioned  demands  for  a  reform  of'  the 
government,  both  of  which  were  without  any  legal  autho- 
rity, succeeded  a  third,  on  the  12th  of  March,  which  was 
equally  illegal,  and  came  from  the  students  of  Vienna. 
These  young  people,  whose  pursuit  should  have  been  study, 
allowed  themselves  to  say  to  the  emperor  that,  according  to 
their  conviction,  freedom  consisted  in  strongly  uniting 
prince  and  people,  in  making  them  capable  of  great  deeds, 
and  of  bearing  great  trials  with  fortitude  and  valour,  and  that, 
llierefore,  the  students  of  Yienna  conceived  they  discharged 
a  sacred  duty  in  declaring  their  conviction,  that  the  assertion  of 
this  freedom  was  a  compulsory  obligation  in  the  present  cri- 
tical situation  of  affairs,  on  which  account  they  implored  the 
emperor  to  grant  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech,  for  the  establishment  of  mutual  confidence  and  agree- 
ment between  prince  and  people,  a  change  in  the  system  of 
popular  instruction,  and  above  all,  the  introduction  of  free- 
dom in  teaching  and  learning ;  an  establishment  of  equality 
between  the  members  of  all  religious  creeds,  publicity  and 
vivd  voce  management  of  all  legal  proceedings ;  and  that 
these  improvements  should  be  especially  introduced  into  such 
portions  of  the  kingdom  as  belonged  to  the  German  con- 
federation. This  petition  was  brought  forward  on  March 
1 1th,  and  on  the  following  day  (Sunday)  it  was  agreed  to  in 
the  hall  of  the  university  (afterwards  the  infamous  Aula), 
with  the  co-operation  of  many  members  of  the  Polytechnic 

I 
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Iiisfeitotioiiy  at  a  yeay  boisteioiis  meeting.  The  adyioe  ofllraed 
by  the  direotor  of  the  politicai  law  class  produced  no  effeet, 
for  the  heads  of  die  young  people  had  been,  for  a  long  time 
preTionaly,  no  donbt  intoitionally,  too  much  excited  by 
some  of  the  professors  to  attend  to  the  dictates  of  pntdenoe 
and  reason,  whan  otzher  voioes  d«nanded  the  remoTal  of  the 
Austrian  government. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  demands  that  were 
made  by  tiie  students^  involving  questions  of  the  most  com- 
pticated  kind^  on  which  the  best  inBtmcted  and  most  expe- 
rienced statesmen  of  all  nations  are  at  variance,  and  which 
the  former  considered  as  settled,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
presumption  and  daiing  of  these  inexperienced  persons  arose 
'fix>m  their  youth,  and  that  they  were  led  astray  by  an 
excusable  desire  ^jwnnre  in,  verba  magis^;'^  so  that  -diese 
magistri,  of  whose  hostile  dispositions  towards  the  govern- 
ment we  haTB  already  spoken,  must  be  considered  the  real 
authors  of  this  petition.  In  &et,  the  authority  of  the 
university,  instead  of  opposing  these  proceedings  on  IMOeirch 
11th,  and  of  supporting  the  interference  of  the  director  on 
the  12th,  rather  chose  to  try  a  plan  of  arrangement  by  pro- 
mising the  excited  youths  to  forward  the  petition  on  the 
same  day  to  the  emperor  through  a  deputation.  In  this 
deputation  iiie  same  professor  took  part  who,  in*  the  year 
1846,  chose  the  seizure  of  the  temtory  of  Graoow  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  to  qualify  a  candidate  for  a  doctor^  legal 
degree,  and  who  endeavoured  to  screen  this  offence  under  the 
pretence  of  good  intentions,  when  he  was  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct. 

And  this  deputation,  which  was  called  together  by  boyish 
arrogance,  notwithstanding  that  on  other  occasions  deputa- 
tions even  of  the  Estates  had  been  refoaed  admittance,  when 
the  emperor  disapproved  of  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
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ceived  an  audience  of  the  abaoktte  emperor  m  the  eveiimg  of 
the  very  same  d&j,  a>  most  untiHnal  time  to  ei^ay  smsh  aa 
honeur.  Was  not  this  a  ipnxf£  that  th&  powa:»  of  absolu- 
taJsm  were  broken  by  Action,  and  thai  ihdr  le-vc^ntion  -wam 
triiunphanti  What  j^mmaoMdf  bui  to  oizenlate  the  news  of 
this  triumph  in  Yienna?  This  soob  ocoiiKEed ;  but  befom  we 
consider  what  occuned-  on  those  remarkaUe^  days,  the  13tfa^ 
14th,  and  15th  of  liliwch,  we  must  take^  a,  gbmee  at  the 
effects  which  the  popular  victory  in  Paris  had  prodneed  m 
some  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

We  will  first  direct  our  attention  to  Bohemia,  where  the 
Estates  were  preparing  tfiemselves  for  an  obstinate  struggle 
in  the  next  Diet,  £3r  the  re-^stabhshmient  of  their  old 
privileges.  Shortly  before  the  month  of  Masdiy  the  B(^e- 
niians,  in  pursoance  of  the  terms  of  Hhf&r  constitution,  had 
received  an  oberstburggraf  astheir  provincial  chie^  in  the  per- 
son of  Count  Budolf  Stadion,  who  had  been  gov^rarnor  of  Mb^ 
ravian  ^esia.  In  Moravia  he  had  had  the  good  success  to 
overoome  the  opposition  party  in  the  assembly  of  the  Estates. 
Adndlaradvalge^aeL^fron.  hixn'in  BoKeuua,  as 
an  accommodation  of  the  dispute  about  the  taxes  was  an 
object  of  the  greatest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government. 

The  minds  of  the  people  in  Prague  were  much  agitated 
by  two  causes ;  the  Estates  and  their  adho-ents  were  excited 
by  the  struggle  in  which  they  wene  engaged  to  establish 
their  claims,  and  the  other  classes  by  the  jealousy  that 
exifid^  between  the  C^»chs  and  the  Germans. 

For  a  very  Icmg  time,  meetings  of  the  partisans  of 
the  Czechs  had  been  held  in  a  &,vourite  hotel,  called 
"  Wenzelsbad,"  the  members  of  which  evinced  their  attach- 
ment to  their  party  by  the  custom  of  only  speaking 
the   Bohemian   hmguage   at    these   meetings.      Such    was 

I  2 
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also  the  practice  in  maiiy  other  hotels  in  Prague,  whose 
proprietors,  without  possessing  much  education  themselves^ 
in  order  to  further  the  projects  of  Czechish  literati  and 
offidab  who  resorted  thither,  endeavoured  to  prove  their 
national  predilections  by  the  practical  measures  they  adopted, 
of  furnishing  no  refreshments  to  their  guests  which  were 
not  called  for  in  the  Bohemian  language.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house,  the  notorious  Faster,  obtained  by  this  means 
the  character  of  a  Czechish  patriot.  As  these  meetings 
had  neither  the  appearance  of  a  club,  nor  were  the  result 
of  any  political  object,  but  seemed  to  be  established  to 
encourage  a  love  for  the  Bohemian  language,  literature,  and 
nationality,  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  authorities. 
But  after  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at  Paris,  their  origi- 
nal  object  either  changed  altogether,  or  the  inoffensive  veil 
in  which  it  had  been  enveloped  was  thrown  asida  The 
effect  of  those  proceedings  in  Prague  was  alarming.  The  first 
expression  of  feeling  which  it  called  forth  showed  the 
opinion,  which  was  there  entertained  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. It  was  evinced  by  a  run  on  the  branch  estab- 
lishments of  the  National  Bank,  to  procure  payment  of  the 
notes  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  bore  three  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  which  was^  without  doubt,  a  aQent  but  unequivocal 
vote  of  distrui^t. 

Many  members  of  the  Bohemian  Estates  resolved  in  a 
private  meeting  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  convocation  of 
an  extraordinary  Diet  by  the  ober^burggraf,  in  order  to 
demand  timely  concessions  from  the  emperor,  amid  pro- 
testations of  the  most  loyal  intentions.  A  report  was  soon 
circulated  that  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  to  be  held  in 
the  above-mentioned  hotel  of  the  Wenzelsbad,  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  government,  on  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
Anonymous  invitations  to  attend  at  the  hotel  on  the  11th 
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of  March,  in  the  evening,  which  were  circulated  through  the 
town,' reduced  these  reports  to  a  certainty.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  appointed  day,  every  room  in  the 
Wenzelsbad  was  filled  with  guests  of  the  better  classes, 
amongst  whom  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Trades  Union  appeared  in  the  most  significant  manner. 
The  doors  were  closed  against  the  people  and  the  mere 
youths,  who  attended  in  crowds. 

The  hotel-keeper.  Faster,  had  the  honour  of  appearing  as 
the  spokesman,  or  as  he  may  be  rather  designated,  on  account 
of  his  impudence,  natural  eloquence,  and  clear^toned  voice, 
the  herald  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  assembly.  .Amid 
repeated  cheers,  he  read  aloud  in  the  Bohemian  language, 
a  statement  of  the  following  demands,  to  be  embodied  in  a 
petition  to  the  throne.  Equality  in  a  national  point  of  view 
between  Ctermans  and  Bohemians,  in  schools,  courts  of  justice, 
and  before  all  the  authorities,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  officials  who  could  speak  both  languages. 
A  united  representation  of  the  Estates  of  Bohemia^  Moravia, 
and  SUesla,  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  Briinn  and  Prague 
alternately,  in  which  the  towns  and  provinces  should  be 
represented.  A  free  communal  constitution,  with  inde- 
pendent administration  of  their  funds,  and  election  pf  th& 
town  magistrates  and  communal  officers.  Equality  of  all. 
religions.  Independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  district.. 
Publicity  and  vwd  voce  proceedings  in  the  same.  Complete^ 
freeedom  of  the  press,  under  mere  restrictive  regulations 
agamst  the  abuse  thereof  A  responsible  central  govern- 
ment. Abolition  of  feudal  burdens  and  of  privileged 
courta     Abolition  of  the  robot.*     Abolition  of  the  tax  upon 

*  The  "  Robot  **  was  a  customary  labour-rent,  in  payment  of  which  the 
peasants  worked  for  their  lords  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  peasant-lands  which  they  held  and  culti* 
vated  for  themselves. — Ed. 
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astides  of  oonsomptioiL  Alteration  of  the  stamp  and  tax 
laws.  TJniversal  liability  to  militaiy  aervioe.  Becmiting 
hj  ballot.  Four  years'  military  service.  Secnntj  of  per- 
sonaL  liberty.  No  imprisonment  but  by  Tirtne  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  These  demands  were  to  be  prepared  by  a  com- 
mttee^  and  drawn  up  in  the  f oxm  of  an  address. 

The  motion  of  the  hotel-ke^)er  was  supported,  seconded, 
and  translated  into  Grerman  by  a  person  boldiog  an  in- 
fluential office  in  the  province.  His  name  was  Trojan,  and 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Bohemian 
Trades  Union.  It  was  adopted  by-aoclamation.  ISiej  pro- 
<ceeded  immediately  to  elect  the  members  of  the  committee, 
upon  whom  the  po^epaiation  of  the  address  within  eight  days 
was  imrpofled  as  a  duty,  in  order  that  the  fiame  might  be  for- 
warded with  a  deputation  to  Yieiina.  The  demands  of  this 
petition  had  .a  two-fold  object,  the  alteration  of  the  absolute 
into  a  jepresentatiTe  system  of  goTemmeut,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  sepiuration  of  Bohemia  and  ber  crown  lands  in  mat- 
ters of  achninistration  from  the  other  parte  of  the  monarcby. 
That  such  proposals  should  hssve  been  made  in  such  a  maaner 
to  the  uncontrolled  rukr  of  Austria  appears  to  us  a  proof  that 
tbe  revolutian  in  Prague,  as  well  as  in  Vienna,  previous  to 
its  fonhal  introduction  into  the  palace  (on  the  Idtb  of 
Marcb),  was  already  virtually  in  operation.  Even  the  peo{^e 
ibemselves  in  Prague  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinicai, 
for  in  the  year  1849,  the  day  appointed  to  be  celebrated,  as 
the  aimifversaty  of  their  .triumph  in  the  previous  year,  was 
not  the  13th  nor  the  15th,  but  tiie  11th  of  Jdaich. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  assembled  at  Presburg  took  dud^ma- 
tage  at  once  of  the  imperious  attitude  whiob  the  people  had 
assumed  towards  their  rulers,  upon  the  overthrow  of  royalty 
in  Psm,  in  order  to  deckze  openly  and  decidedly  their  revo- 
lutionary tendencies.     As  early  as  the  3rd  of  Mardi,  ^hen 
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alhisLon  was  made  .by  a  deputy  to  the  want  of  confideiioe  in 
the  notes  of  the  jAjostrian  National  Bank,  whicli  prevailed  in 
Hungary,  the  jresult  of  an  intention  to  bring  Idiem  into  dis- 
credit, iKossiridi  moved  the  Estatesi,  interrupting  the  order  of 
the  day,  i^t.a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  advise  the 
king  on  -the  measures  demanded  by  ihe  exigencies  of  the 
time.  The  ^notion  was  unanimouai^  earned.  A  Hungaiian 
comvalior  of  state  Jind  magnate,  who,  before  the  sitting  of 
tibe  Diet,  had  with  difficulty  oaciied  his  election  as  deputy, 
wtji  the  dadared  intentian  of  putting  down  tdie  agttator 
SJDCflmth  in  tiie  MBerahiy,  rogudlaB  of  hs  roBDlution,  siqp- 
poetedrthe  motion  with  the  gnatest  seal,  after  a  most  -violent 
attack  npen  the  gorramment.  The  wsming  of  Kossuth 
not  to  land  the  aasistanee  of  Hungary,  as  in  the  fast 
atm^e  against  the  f!rench  revolution  in  1790,  without 
denwndiBg  guacaaoctees  for  the  future  weMieure  of  Hui^^aiy, 
{was  veoeived  with  general  approval. 

On  the  same  day  the  notuse  of  the  representation  to  be 
made  to  the  king  was  debated  first  in  the  otreular,  and 
immediately  afterwards  in  iAie  formal  sitting  of  the  Estates. 
it  08t  tfut  with  a  charge  that  the  eentral  government  had 
hitherto  not  pursued  a  constitutional  course,  and  consequent^, 
could  <not  be  in  accordance  with  the  independence  of  the  nar 
tional  government  or  with  its  oonstitutional  existence.  Tins 
course -had  hiiiierto  oxdy  prevented  the  development  of  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  now  it  was  evident  ihat  if  it  were 
oontinQed,  and  the  state  government  should  not  be  brought 
into  unison  with  the  latter,  the  most  dreadful  consequences 
mi|^  result  to  the  throne,  to  the  monarchy,  whidk  was  , 
muted  to  Hungary  by  the  pr^matb  sanction,  and  to  the 
oounkry  at  large.  The  reforms  in  the  administraition  of  the 
home  flbpartoient,  -and  the  duty  of  the  Diet  in  relation 
thereto,  were  afterwaoeds  set  forth  ;  but  a  eeimdtion>was  at 
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the  same  time  expressed  that  tlie  constitational  life  of  Hun- 
gary could  only  be  maintained  nnder  a  real  representative 
sjrstem,  and  that)  ^^^  substantial  interests  demanded  a  basis  of 
freedom  for  their  support ;  that  further^  the  S3rstem  of  defence 
needed  a  radical  change,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
accounts  and  the  responsible  management  of  the  Himgarian 
revenue  by  the  Diet  could  no  longer  be  refused.  As  it 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  come  to  an^  arrangement 
with  the  hereditary  provinces,  the  Hungarian  Estates  were 
ready  to  make  an  advance  for  that  purpose,  x>^ying  regard, 
however,  to  their  own  independent  national  rights  and 
interests,  and  they  were  convinced  that  the  laws  necessary 
to  support  the  constitutional  existence,  as  well  as  the  intd- 
lectual  and  substantial  wel&re  of  the  nation,  could  be  set 
in  rigorous  operation  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
government,  free  from  every  foreign  influence,  which  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  doctrine,  be  respon- 
sible to  and  represent  a  majority  of  the  people.  On  this 
account  the  Estates  ought  to  consider  a  complete  change  of 
the  present  system  of  government  by  boards,  for  a  responsible 
Hungarian  ministry,  as  the  chief  condition  of,  and  important 
guarantee  for,  all  reforms  which  they  were  resolved  to 
accomplish  in  the  present  Diet,  with  the  support  and 
concurrence  of  the  throne.  But  as  this  end  was  not 
to  be  obtained  without  some  disturbance  of  tranquillity, 
and  symptoms  of  disturbance  were  already  observable  in 
other  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  which  were  united  with 
Hungary  by  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  these  symptoms 
awakened  the  greatest  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
seen  occurrence  of  recent  events  in  foreign  parts,  the  Hungarian 
Estates  were  convinced  that  the  surest  protection  against  all 
possible  misunderstanding  and  the  firmest  support  of  the 
throne  and  reigning  femily  would  be  provided  by  the  throne's 
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resolymg  to  surround  itself  with  constitutional  institutions^  in 
all  its  important  relations,  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  the  age.  These  demands,  which  contemplated  an  utter 
change  in  the  construction  of  the  state  edifice,  were 
mingled  with  allusions  to  measures  already  in  readiness,  and 
with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty,  these  last  being  com- 
pliments inyariably  appended  to  petitions  of  the  people. 
The  Board  of  Magnates,  on  receiving  the  resolution  of  the 
Estates,  at  the  proposal  of  the  presiding  Judex  Curi»,  had 
resolved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  question  till  the 
return  of  the  Palatine,  who  was  then  in  Yienna ;  and  when 
afterwards  the  question  was  resumed,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
they  wanted  courage  and  resolution  to  oppose  such  an 
address,  although  many  of  the  magnates,  particularly  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Hungarian  crown  provincesf,  recognized 
therein  the  seed  of  those  calamities  which  subsequentiiy 
spread  through  the  land,  though  the  terror  which  the 
galleries  exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  Diet  tied  their 
tongues. 

With  this  adoption  of  Kossuth's  motion  in  both  assembHes, 
the  course  of  the  revolution  in  Presburg  began.  The  ring- 
leaders stretched  forth  the  hands  of  brotherhood  to  their 
adherents  in  Vienna,  and  excited  their  courage  by  publicly 
promising  effective  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Hungarian 
agents,  who  were  joined  by  Italians,  Poles,  and  Germans^ 
inflamed  the  heads  of  the  Viennese  by  speeches  and  the 
distribution  of  money,  and  excited  them  to  action  on  the 
appointed  day. 

All  these  commotions  might  surely  have  been  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  the  government  the  danger  that  threatened  on  the 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria^  but  more 
direct  evidence  was  added.  In  the  beginning  of  March  an 
anonymous  notice  was  appended  to  the  door  of  the  house  in 
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wluch  the  chief  conrt  of  justice  held  its  aittiiigs,  in  which  the 
.proclaiiiati9ii  of  the  constitution  was  announced  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moniL  Numerous  anonymous  letters^  filled  with 
threats  and  warnings,  were  forwarded  to  the  chancellor  of 
flkate,  .and  a  person  filliog  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
tmpAWAl  palace  zeceived  intimation  that  there  were  people 
woddng  £>r  the  establishment  of  a  constitution. 

LadiaB  in  the  dbroles  of  the  higher  sodety,  whose  houses  were 
flituafced  in  the  naf^JbmahBod  of  the  Diet,  gave  utterance 
to  their  fears  ahoat  the  iqppmaRhing  aaseiBlily  of  the  l^rtateg, 
others  were  advised  by  a  young  physician  to  prepare  for    | 
probable  diaturbaaoes  about  the  middle  of  MarcL  ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  IStfa,  a  state  official,  of  high  ataod- 
ing,  directed  the  attention  of  Prince  Mettemich  to  the 
danger  which  threateDfid  him  personally.  Several  members 
of  a  foreign  embaaery  came,  witibout  invitation,  to  the 
residence  of  the  diplomatist,  who  resided  opposite  the 
aaaembly-hoase,  in  order  to  ha^e  an  opportunity  of  observing  \ 
from  the  windows  of  his  residence  the  nature  of  a  Vienna  i 
^meuie.  The  preaident  of  the  government  of  Lower  Austria, 
who  had  heard  the  reports  of  an  approaching  outbreak  of  a 
plot  in  Yianna  on  the  12th  of  March,  held  a  consultation  with 
the  authoritiBB,  convened  for  the  }»eservation  of  peace  and 
order,  as  to  the  nature  of  ihe  measures  to  be  adopted,  but 
he  reoeivod  the  most  positive  assuranees  from  the  diief  of 
these  authoritiefi^  that  nothing  was  to  'be  feared,  and  that 
preoantkoary  measures  were  unnecessaxy.  It  must  appear 
strange  that  the  police  of  Yienna^  whom  no  one  can  accuse 
of  blindness  or  inactivity  in  cases  of  politioal  disturbance, 
made  no  pEeparatioKis  to  psevent  the  tiireatened  outbreak  of 
the  zcivolution  on  the  13th  of  March.  We  believe  that  the 
aolutum  df  tiiis  mystery  is  easily  found  in  the  desmption 
we  have  already  given  our  readeis  of  the  meGhaniaaoL  ei  the 
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Aiastaiaii^goyerDiQent,  in  the  want  of  indfipendeat  power  in 
her  organs,  in  their  mistaMng  the  effectiveness  of  the  exag- 
gerated popularity  of  the  goyemment,  in  their  unwillingness 
to  appear  afbiid,  and  their  averaion  to  forsake  their  naual 
oomse  of  conduct.  They  were  luxwiUing,  by  imuaoal  pze- 
v^iitive  ineascm»,  to  eiumn«e  ti»  idea  lh«t  it  ^  p«^ 
to  attempt  a  revolution  in  Jbhe  capital,  and  thc^  were  content 
with  lioping  that  the  anncainoed  demonstrations  would 
dwindle  to  a  mere  mob  gathering  .befoa»  the  aasembly-house, 
and  to  a  cheer  for  some  :of  the  libezal  members  of  the  Es- 
tates;  and  that  the  street  excesses  which  might  follow  could 
be  easily  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  means  which  were  always 
in  readiness.  This  opinion  waa  strengthened  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria^  for  the  provincal  marshal, 
the  president  of  that  bocty,  who  was  appointed  by  the  empe- 
ror without  their  nomination,  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  the  government  andth^  ooort,  considered  no  other 
precaution  necessary  beyond  proposing  that  the  members 
should  eome  to  the  assembfy,  not  nxaxjed  in  their  state 
robes,  as  was  oustomaiy,  l)ut  dressed  aa  dtizens,  without 
disphky)  in  cider  n0t  to  attxaet  the  stteotion  of  tbe  people.* 

*  The  pamphkt  entitled  "  Die  ^ieder  OortevreisdiiflaheiL  I^ndstiliide 
imd  die  Genesis^  etc.^"  reported  to  be  pubUahed  under  the  asx^oea  .of 
aoBie  of  the  members  of  the  SistKtos  of  Lower  Aiutcia  bei&ve  Manth, 
ezpreeaes  its  surprise  at  the  total  negleot  .of  praventivD  'meMurai,  and 
remarks,  at  pa^  2i,  .as  follows :  "We  .ahaU  not  ^to  credit  to  .the 
rumomr,  that  tlw  govemmaut,  in^aUowing^  after  a  pvoila&ated  diaouanon, 
the  aaflombly  of  the  Estates  to  .be  held,  had  aeceatly  no  other  olgect  in 
view  than  to,aT&il  itself  of  an  opportimity  for  a  eoMp  d^Stat,  Joy  aaisLig 
the  xingleaderB  of  the  jnovement  anunigst  the  JSstatee^  And  that  for  ibis 
pnrpoae  even  the  .wanauts. had  been  usoad." 

I3ie  alliiBion  to  thie  romour,  which  nev»r  became  public,  imd. proba- 
bly merely  circulated  among  the  pariistyos  of  the  Efitaton  m  the  ah^pe 
of  vague  aiqpreheDfiions,  induces  me  to  observe  how  Uttle  the  govam- 
ment  b^ore  the  13ih  of  March  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  tk/emp 
d^itat  as  -B^gaids  the  leaders  ci  that  •moveraent  amopgat  .the  Estates, 
there  being  nothing  .to  jHravent  .all  luch  parties  as  i  nanmnfl  dai|ganNi8 
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We  must  confess  that  tlie  ignorance  of  tl^e  tftie  state  of 
things,  and  the  want  of  foresight  exhibited  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  adopt  measures  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
cannot  be  justified.  But  we  believe  a  consideration  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  will,  in  some  measure,  palliate  their 
inactivity,  as  it  was  the  result,  not  of  their  own  choice, 
but  of  overruling  events.  Intentional  treachery  cannot  be 
imputed  .to  them  j  they  were,  doubtless,  true  servants  of  the 
emperor,  but  no  doubt  tmegual  to  the  demands  of  the  time.* 

That  greyheaded  statesman,  who,  on  the  13th  of  March, 

from  being  taken  into  custody  by  the  ordinary  police.  If  the  government 
had  intended  to  make  use  of  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  of  the  13th 
of  March  as  a  mere  trap,  it  would  certainly  have  taken  the  proper  steps 
for  seizing  its  prey  when  in  the  snare.  That  rumour  is  of  importance  as 
indicating  the  apprtkennon  of  the  pairtiaaMS  of  the  Estates,  How  could 
such  an  alarm  have  arisen,  if  they  had  not  been  aware  that  some  men  of 
high  station  were  informed  of  what  was  to  take  place  in  that  assembly  ? 
li^y  did  not  those  persons  cause  some  preventive  measures  to  he 
adopted  ?  What  was  the  ground  of  their  remaining  inactive  spectators, 
as  the  artifice  above  allud^  to  could  not  be  the  cause  ?  We  are  probai^ 
biy  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  those  who  knew  of  the  unusual  agi- 
tation which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  next  assembly  of  the  Estates  of 
Lower  Austria,  did  not,  however,  perceive  the  fiill  extent  and  bearing 
of  that  agitation.  They  merely  anticipated  that,  like  an  electric  shock, 
it  would  stimulate  the  relaxed  organs  of  the  state  to  more  vigorous 
action  and  accelerate  desirable  changes,  both  of  men  and  measures,  with- 
out endangering  the  principle  of  pure  monarchy  and  social  order.  Such 
an  illusion,  however  lamentable  it  may  have  been  in  its  consequences, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  excused,  as  even  the  assembled  Estates  both 
of  Lower  Austria  and  of  Bohemia  had  no  notion  that  their  agitation 
would  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 

*  The  hatred  against  those  men  manifested  up  to  this  very  hour  by 
the  daily  press  of  Austria  furnishes  the  most  striking  proof  of  their 
fitithfulness.  One  of  them  who,  since  the  14th  of  March,  1848,  had 
lived  fiu*  from  Vienna  in  quiet  retirement,  and  who,  in  June  1850,  only 
set  foot  in  that  city  as  he  was  passing  through  it.  became  inunediately, 
'  and  owing  to  that  circumstance,  &  object  oi  base  attacks  in  the 
Viennese  journals.     The  art  of  building  barricades  and  dexterity  in 

•  cat's-music  was  imported  from  Paris  into  Vienna ;  but  indulgence 

•  towards  the  supporters  of  fitJlen  systems  of  government,  Vienna  has  still 
to  learn  from  Paris,  where  the  press  does  not  delight  in  calumniating 
statesmen  who  now  only  belong,  as  such,  to  history. 
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declared  that  he  had  played  out  his  part,  and  wHoee  task  it  had 
been  through  life  to  watch  the  political  horizon  far  beyond 
the  circuit  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  had'  long  foreseen  the 
impending  danger  to  which  the  monarchy  then  fell  a  prey. 
At  home  and  abroad,  those  persons  t»  whom  he  unfolded  his 
views,  and  they  are  not  few,  can  confirm  this  statement.  He 
always  denounced  the  non-goyeming  system  as  the  chief  evil 
of  the  state,  and  as  originating  in  the  confounding  of 
administration  with  government.  The  existence  of  this 
evil  was  evident  to  him,  and  if  his  influence  over  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  interior  had  been  as  powerful  as  the 
imperfectly-informed  public  believed,  a  remedy  (but  only 
in  the  monarchical  sense)  would  long  previously  have  been 
the  result.  It  had  by  no  means  escaped  his  observation,  that 
where  this  great  fault  does  exist,  kingdoms  may  continue  to 
pursue  their  weary  course  without  being  outwardly  dis- 
turbed,  according  to  all  appearance,  until  the  authority 

'  which  has  been  lefb  unexercised,  and  which  wiU  always  find 
itself  a  channel,  falls  from  the  "bands  of  the  highest  into 
those  of  the  lower  classes,  and  an  abnormal  commotion 
amongst  those  classes  who,  with  or  without  design,  have 
occupied  the  sphere  of ,  government,  leads  at  once  to  revolu- 
tion.    Those  persons  with  whom  Prince  Mettemich  has  ever 

^  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  will  remember  these  and  similar 
observations  to  have  been  used  by  him.  They  will  serve  to 
show  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  danger,  and  unceasingly 
spoke  of  the  evil  of  neglecting  it.     Sins  of  omission  in  the 

.  sphere  of  government  he  considered  as  sure  to  avenge  them- 
selves the  most  severely,  and  their  consequences  to  be  the 
most  pernicious  in  regular  governments^   from  their  not 

*  being  discovered  until  the  governing  power  has  given  way ; 
for  states,  like  all  machines  which  require  a  "  vis  motrix  " 
for  their  operation,  after  this  has  disappeared,  may  pro- 
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oeed  for  a  giyen  Hoke,  in  virtae  of  their  first  impulae,  bat 

the  momeoit  of  tlieir  stoppi^  soon  aniYes,  and  it  is  the 

momefnt  of  their  death.     If  practical  importance  had  been 

attributed  to  these  tibvfs  of  the  chanoellor  of  state^  the 

moTonent  in  fitTonr  of  the  soveieignly  of  the  people  in  the 

year  1848,  ^vriluchy  resoling,    according  to  our  conviction, 

fipom  the  IVrench  revohitioai,  did  not  spare  Aastiia^  'would  at 

least  have  found  the  government  provided  mth  better  means 

c^  resistance,  and  wonld  have  been  less  destnictive  in  its 

effects.  Gonvinoed  as  we  aref^iat  isbe  danger  we  have  alluded 

to  was  not  nnperceived  by  the  <diancellor,  it  might  seem  at 

first  sight  astonishing  that,  notwithstanding  and  in  spite  of 

positive  warnings^  the  events  of  March  13th  caane  npon  bim 

by  sarprise.     But  Hiis  appoent  contindiction  will  disappear, 

by  dnweing  a  proper  distinction  between  apprehensions  fi>r 

the  diflfaaiit  fiocture,  and  perceptions  of  evil  which  has  already 

commenced.     Mettemich  foresaw  that  a  patastrophe  coidd 

not  be  avcaded^  bat  he  coold  not  convince  himself  that  it 

would  soon  occur ;  becaose  that  branch  of  the  government, 

whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  tine  sentiments  of  the  people,  to 

mark  their  evident  tendencies  to  prevent  party  excesses, 

and  to  warn  the  emperor  of  approadung  danger,  expressed 

no  apprehension,  although  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the 

threats  and  notices  which  reached  the  diancdlor.     Upon 

him,  such  effi^rts  to  intimidate,  and  such  expressLons  of 

hatred  or  sympathy,  weore  wholly  unavailing ;  finr,  daring  ihe 

long*  period  which  intervened  between  the  Yehmgericbt,* 

to  which    Sand   had   lent    his    arm   as    the    executioner 

of  Kotzebue,  and  the  days  of  March,  in  Yienna^  he  had 

*  "  Yehmgerielii''  -was- a  secret  tlibniial  of  crimixial  justice  peculiar 
to  Westphalui>  danug  the  Middle  Ages,  held  by  private  individualB, 
-wHhout-the  authority  of  the  state,  when  the  govemxnent  was  too  weak 
to  aet  for  iiaeM.  The  last  r^ular  Vehmgeridit  was  held  at  Oelle,  in 
1568.--£a 
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become  so  accustomed  to  notices  of  such  a  nature^  that 
they  no  longer  gave  him  uneasiness ;  they  did  not  move  the 
courage  or  determination  of  the  man  who  felt  himself  con- 
scientiously bound  not  to  swerve  from  the  maxim »  which 
the  world  declared  and  insisted'  waere  his^  and  which  his 
imderstanding  compelled  him  to  adopt  as  the  veiy  source  of 
existence  to  the  Ansttian  government.  And  so  it  might 
well  happen,  that  ta  the  distant  psophet  tiie  approaching 
danger  was  not  pen»ptible  on  the  enrening  of  the  I3th  of 
Mansh.  One  may,  perhaps^  here  observe,  that  he'  ras^nbled' 
that  astaoologBr  who,  while  his  eyBS WHreemployed  ixr  reading 
remote  dangcanB  in  the  stars,  wsls  blind  to  the  precipioe' 
beneath  his  fbet,  iirto  which  he  accordingly  IbU:  We  ax& 
satisfied  to  adopt  the  simile,  and  answer,  it  was  not  l^e 
fiadt  of  the  astrologer,  if  his  guides,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wBxn  him  of  the  earthly  preRcipioe,  whilst  he,  in  discharge 
of  his  vocation,  was  lost  in  contemplating  <£stant  objects, 
did  not  themselves  perceive  the  danger.  The  poHce  autho* 
rities  and  t^e  home  administration  should  have  been  his 
leaders,  but  ihej  failed  in  their  duty  j  whether  it  happened 
that  ihear  dim  viaon  could  not  distinguish  the  brink  of  the 
preoipioe,  or  that  their  impradenoe  overlooked  the  real 
moment  of  danger.  Their  aim  afterwards  lacked  l&e  power 
to  save  him  in  the  act  ofialling^  as,  perhaps,  they  had  fondly 
imagined  l^y  could  do— 43ie7  foil  toge<^er  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  13th,  14th,  and  15th  op  maech,  1848,  m  Vienna. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
studentsfy  dressed  in  proper  costume  and  without  weapons, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Estates,  and  drew  themselves 
up  in  front  of  it ;  a  crowd  of  inquisitive  persons  followed 
them.  The  streets  and  even  the  court  were  'filled  with 
people  who  did  not  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  and  who 
were  allured  thither  and  harangued  by  some  students  who 
were  chiefly  Poles,  assisted  by  others  of  similar  opinions 
with  their  own.  The  members  of  the  Estates  in  the  mean 
time  took  their  seats  in  their  halL  A  conversation  waa  soon 
commenced  from  the  windows  of  the  assembly-room  with 
the  votaries  of  the  muses,  who  thronged  together  in  the 
courtyard.  The  provincial  marshal  and  several  members  of 
the  Estates  zealously  encouraged  this  mutual  understanding, 
which  was  carried  on  amid  continued  shouts  of  ''  Long  live 
the  Emperor !"  A  Pole  soon  afterwards  came  into  the  street 
from  a  door  of  the  assembly-house  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, holding  a  written  paper  in  his  hand,  and  immediately 
set  the  whole  crowd  in  motion.* 

*  This  paper,  as  the  "  Nieder  Oesterreischischen  Landstande  und  die 
Genesis,  &c.,"  tells  us,  had  been  thrown  into  the  courtyard  by  a  person 
who  had  forced  his  entrance  into  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  ;  and  it  pro- 
posed that  the  people  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  the  assembled 
Estates  should  demand.  We  learn  from  the  same  pamphlet  (page  25), 
that  the  order  of  the  day  embraced  three  projects  of  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  all  of  which  referred  to  the  common  imteretU  of  all  ike  pravinca 
nf  the  mona/rcky. 

The  first  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
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Did  it  arise  from  a  feeling  of  indifference  in  the  assembly 
of  tlie  Estates,  or  from  sympathy  with  the  mob  outside^  that 

proviiiml  Sst&iea,  to  be  completed  with  men  from  those  corporations 
and  other  political  elements  which  were  not  represented,  in  order  to 
examine  the  financial  condition  of  the  state,  and  to  propose  measures 
calculated  to  establish  permanenUy  general  cof^idence,  by  placin^^  the 
public  finances  on  a  secure  footing,  and  by  developing  indii^utabfy  the 
representatiye  system  of  the  country. 

The  second  address  supported  me  petition  of  Austrian  ckieem  to  the 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  aUuded  to  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  third  requested  of  the  emperor  to  effect  an  union  of  all  the 
German  federal  states,  under  a  conunon  law  of  the  press,  with  the 
abolition  of  the  censorship,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  repressing 
abuses. 

There  was,  however,  added  to  these  long-prepared  projects  of  an 
address  another  subject  for  the  order  of  the  day,  namely,  an  impexial 
cabinet  letter,  first  published  in  the  before-mentioned  pamphlet,  which, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  March,  had  been  directed  to  the  high  chan- 
cellor, and  wmch  the  emperor  had  also  communicated  to  the  provincial 
marahal.  Count  Montecuooli.  (See  No.  3  of  the  Appendix.)  The  im- 
perial resolutions  announced  in  this  letter  harmonized  in  the  most 
essential  parts  with  the  demands  which  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria 
intended  to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Was  this  important  concession 
of  the  sovereign  not  read  aloud,  or  was  it  not  listened  to  in  the  assembly 
of  the  Estates  ?  One  or  other  of  these  results  must  have  occurred,  for 
there  would  have  been,  beyond  a  doubt,  persons  amongst  the  Estates 
who  would  have  recognized  a  most  undoubted  guarantee  of  the  honest 
wish  of  the  emperor  in  r^ard  to  a  suitable  refi>rm  of  the  system  of 
government  in  tiie  resolution  which  he  had  freely  adopted,  "  o/  vmtmg 
the  rqnvsenta^ives  of  the  various  provinees  into  one  body,  uHio  should  he 
consulted  with  rrference  to  the  rdcOioTU  of  the  Estates  and  the  requirements 
of  the  moment,  and  to  whom,  if  necessary,  the  assktwuce  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  various  provincial  Estates  should  he  ffranied"  The  prorogation  of 
tiie  assembly  of  Estates,  which  commenced  under  the  influence  of  a 
riotous  mob,  ought  to  have  been  the  first  firuit  of  the  announcement  of 
the  emperor^s  honest  wishes ;  it  ought  to  have  followed  that  announce- 
ment out  of  respect  for  the  other  provindal  Estates,  which,  according  to 
the  emperor's  wish,  were  henc^rth  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire  in  conjunction  with  the  estates  of  Lower 
Austria.  On  what  grounds  oould  the  latter  claim  as  their  prerogative 
to  press  forward  as  the  mouth-piece  of  all  the  Estates  ?  It  is  an  un- 
doubted foct  that  many  of  the  members  who  were  present  in  the  assembly 
were  not  made  acquainted  with  the  important  imperial  cabinet  paper  of  tM 
12th  of  March,  1848,  before  its  appearance  in  the  pamphlet,  "Die  Nieder 
Oesterieichischen  Landstiinde,  &c."  We  have  also  acquired  the  oon- 
viction  that  this  document  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  houses  of  assembly 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Much,  and  was  left  altogether  unnoticea. 
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they  were  indnoed  to  prolong  their  edttings  in  qsite  oi  the 
popular  denuHutration,  which  every  momeat  increaaed,  in 
place  of  adjonining  the  meeting  and  separating  one  by  one 
as  they  had  aasembled^  upon  such  indications  of  a  near  ap- 
proaching storm  f  Th^  continued  together  until  the  crowd, 
fanaticiBed  by  somie  orators,  wiio  suspected  a  stratagem  from 
the  accidental  shutting  of  a  door,  rushed  -violently  from 
the  court  into  the  assembly-room,  and  tearing  up  the  seats, 
chairs^  and  benches,  put  an  end  to  the  meeting  by  such 
acts  <^  outrage.*  At  the  same  time  the  people  thronged 
to  the  Ball-place,  before  the  house  of  the  state  chanoellor, 
and  to  the  other  squares^  where  agitators,  eleyated  on  the 
shoulders  of  others  or  standing  on  the  pumps,  insisted  on 
the  necesfflty  of  wresting  by  force  &om  their  rulers  those 
objects  which  had  either  been  already  obtained  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  neighbouring  countries,  or  were  at  that  moment 
the  object  of  similar  struggles.  The  passing  military,  not 
being  required  by  the  ma^stracy  to  interfere  by  force  of 

This  disregard  of  80  impartant  a  letter,  which  is  to  us  so  inezplicaUe, 
at  first  created  the  impreBBi<Hi  in  our  xmnd  that  the  emperor's  letter  of 
the  12th,  by  some  delay  in  its  deHveiy,  had  not  yet  reached  tiie  assembly 
on  the  ISth  of  March,  and  therefore,  in  describing  the  oocnrrenoes  of 
that  day,  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  aeooont.  As  we  never  had  the 
honour  of  hmng  dassed  among  "the  men  ofoonfidence "  of  the  Estates 
for  Lower  Anuria,  our  first  erroneoos  impression  may  be  excused.  Bat 
we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  suapicion  which  has  been  excited  against 
us,  of  having  in  our  first  and  second  edttionsof  "Genesis"  made  no 
mention  of  that  imperial  letter,  ''in  order  to  preserve  in  oblivion  that 
most  Tmsuooessfal  note  of  the  State  Conferenoey  as  if  it  were  the  song  of 
the  dying  swan."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tiiis  oblimom  would 
be  desirable  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Estates  which  made  prqfessioDS 
of  th«r  loyalty ;  lor  how  can  the  miim  fmkmrt  oUbB  song  of  the  dying 
swan  be  made  to  agree  with  such  pspfessioiis  ! 

*  We  think  it  our  duty  to  observe  that  the  pamphlet,  ''BieNieder 
OestenieehisdiMi  Landsttode  imd  die  Genesis^"  corrected  this  statement 
by  saying  ''that  at  tiie  rushing  in  into  the  assembly,  it  did  not  happen  as 
mentioned  in  'Genesis,'  that  diairs  and  benches^  Ac.,  were  broken  in 
the  hall)  but  that  •  in  one  of  the  adjoining  saloons  the  bendies  broke 
under  the  weij^t  of  those  standing  on  them/' 
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amis,  necesBorily  rexoamed  quiet  spectstors  of  the  ccanmotion, 
or  at  most  eonld  only  act  on  the  d^essiye,  in  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  mob  upon  themselTes. 

The  moment,  when  the  sitting  of  the  Estates  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  intruders,  marked  predaely  the  point  of 
departure  firom  ^  street  brawl  to  a  revofaiticm.  Had  the 
Estates  decided  that,  in  ooBsequence  ci  the  violent  inters 
ruption  of  their  meeting,  they  could  neither  consider  nor 
adopt  any  further  public  measures^  and  thu^t,  therefiHre,  they 
must  postpone  their  debates  until  the  restoraticm  of  tran* 
quiUity,  and.  commit  the  coadnct  of  a£&irs  to  the  autho- 
rities appointed  for  the  nreservation  of  order,  and  then  dis- 
solved themselvesy  they  would  have  reduced  the  character  of 
the  insurrectioii  to  a  mere  ordinary  disturbance,  f op  the  tem- 
porary suppression  of  which  at  that  moment  the  means  at 
hand  would  have  been  undoubtedly  sufficient  had  they  been 
employed  by  the  Estates  for  their  protection,  since  the  dis- 
turbance had  not  then  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  or  the  suburbs.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Estates  to 
lay  the  demands  of  the  people  before  the  emperor  without 
delay,  and  with  the  provincial  ma-ralual  at  their  head  to  march 
in  a  body  to  the  castle,  with  a  promise  that  they  would 
announce  the  decision  of  the  emperor  to  the  expectant  mul- 
titude, imparted  to  the  tumult  a  grave  political  importance, 
since  it  was  no  longer  a  self-wiHed  mob  with  which  the 
authorities  had  now  to  deal,  but  at  the  head  of  this  mob 
stood  the  Corporation  of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria^ 
who  had  made  the  business  their  own,  and  had  taken  ad^- 
vantage  of  their  ri^^t  to  petition  in  osder  to  call  on  the 
sovereign  to  change  the  existing  order  of  things,  in  ccmformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  who  supported  this  demand 
with  their  whole  political  wei^t,  relying  upon  the  concur^ 
rence  of  the  Estates  of  the  other  provinces,  m  atccordance  with 
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their  well-known  sentiments.     It  no  longer  remained  for 
the  authorities^  it  was  for  the  sovereign  alone  now  to  act. 

When  the  Estates  reached  the  castle,  the  permanent  State 
Conference,  with  the  addition  of  some  members  of  the  State 
Council,  were  actually  engaged  in  considering  the  events  of 
the  daj.  At  this  critical  moment  the  want  of  a  properly- 
orgaMzed  ministerial  council  was  very  keenly  felt ;  no  mem- 
ber of  the  superior  executive  power  (president  of  the  court 
offices)  assisted  at  the  consultation.  None  of  those  present 
was  invested  with  executive  authority,  and  therefore  no 
resolution  could  be  promptly  acted  upon  with  the  common 
consent  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  discussion. 

The  Estates  submited  the  demands  of  the  people  to  the  as- 
sembled coimcU'of  the  emperor,  more  in  the  character  of  medi- 
ators than  as  petitioners  on  their  own  account,  and  begged 
for  a  prompt  and  £9ivourable  decision,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
public  peace  and  the  preservation  of  the  throne  from  threat- 
ened danger.  It  was  a  prudent  step  on  their  part  to  adopt 
the  character  of  mediators,  since  they  were  thus  protected 
&om  responsibility  on  the  score  of  participating  in  the  dis- 
turbance in  case  of  &ilure,  and  were  sure  of  obtaining  their 
own  desires  by  the  concessions  which  should  be  granted 
nominally  to  the  people.  The  emperor  was  now  in  one  of 
those  difficult  positions  which  sometimes  occur  in  life,  where 
one's  conduct,  should  the  event  prove  &vourable,  is  rather 
the  result  of  inspiration  than  of  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
possible  chances  that  may  occur.  The  immediate  answer, 
*'  Those  who  send  you  are  rebels,  and  you  who  undertake 
this  mission  are  partners  in  the  rebellion,  whom  I  will  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand  f  or  a  reply  on  the  other  hand  to  tliis 
effect,  "I  have  already  taken  proper  measures  to  give  my-people 
the  freest  institutions  in  Germany,  and  we  will  consider  toge- 
ther, without  delay,  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling  these  my  inten- 
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tions ;  convey  this  dedfiion  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  bid  them 
take  heed  how  they  bring  upon  themselves  the  arm  of  just 
punishment  by  disturbing  the  public  peace  :"  one  or  other 
of  such  answers  would  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 
threatened  danger,  but  they  were  compatible  only  with  the 
personal  decision  of  a  wholly  irresponsible  ruler,  who  could 
rely  for  support  on  his  own  unchangeable  determination ;  no 
board  of  councillors  could  propose  such  answers  in  any  state, 
since  a  council  must,  in  its  proposals,  follow  the  dictates 
of  cool  calculation,  and  not  obey  mere  inspiration,  which 
varies  much  according  to  individual  character,  and  often 
leaves  us  to  our  own  resources.  The  Austrian  State  Confe- 
rence, therefore,  must  not  be  censured  for  having  offered 
advice  to  the  emperor,  which  elicited  no  such  decisive 
language.  We  must  place  ourselves  .in  the  condition  of 
men  who  are  clearly  sensible  of  some  of  the  faults  of  the 
existing  government,  and  have  an  indistinct  perception  of 
others^  and  then  consider  whether,  in  support  of  such  a 
government,  a  war  should  have  been  commenced;  whose 
issue,  moreover,  could  not  possibly  be  foreseen,  on  accoimt  of 
the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  magnitude  of  the  opposing 
forces.  At  the  head  of  the  army  stood  an  imperial  prince, 
young,  talented,  courageous,  and  active,  but  inexperienced  in 
war,  and  to  whom,  in  truth,  as  his  first  essay  in  the  <»reer 
of '  generalship,  one  would  not  willingly  intrust  that  most 
difficult  of  all  the  duties  of  war,  viz.  the  conduct  of  a  street 
battle  against  an  excited  people.  The  daily  occurrences  in 
the  Austrian  monarchy  and  its  several  provinces  must  have 
occasioned  a  doubt,  whether  the  insurrection  could  have  been 
actually  suppressed  or  merely  postponed  by  a  momentary 
victory  obtained  in  the  palace  at  the  cost  of  torrents  of 
blood.  There  seemed  to  be  a  nattiral  connection  between 
the  forcible  entry  of  a  fanatical  mob  into  the  imperial  castle, 
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whidi  was  in  no  respect  prepaied  for  reaisfamce,  and  the 
flight  of  the  royal  &niily  of  Orkanfl^  which  had  oocurred  in 
Paris  flcaroel^  three  weeks  {oevionsly.  A.  bold  stroke, 
which  a  daring  ruler  m%ht  nndortake  fincMn  his  own  impulse^ 
was  more  than  the  considerate  advisers  of  Ferdinand  ven- 
tared  to  prc^pose.  The  coandUoss  of  the  emptor  were  just 
as  incompetent  to  suggest  an  answer  of  the  second  kind. 
JBvery  man  maj  snnender  as  mnch  as  he  j>lea8es  of  his  own 
rights,  bnt  the  protector  of  another's  ri^ts  should  never 
advise  the  sacrifioe  oi  more  than  is  required  by  the  strictest 
necessity.  To  a  deliberative  body  the  change  of  an  absolute 
monarchy  into  a  oonstitational  f<»m  of  government  oould 
never  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  result  of  a  demonstration 
made  not  only  without  an  appeal  to  aims,  but  even  by  un- 
armed men.  It  seeqied,  however,  indispensable^  under  any 
circumstances,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  appease 
the  storm  with  the  smallest  possible  sacrifice.  Whoever 
conaiderfl^  without  prejudice,  the  posture  of  affiurs  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  of  March,  must  admit  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  State  Ckmference  was  the  only  one  morally 
possible.  They  obtained  firom  the  emperor  an  assurance,  which 
they  were  to  communicate  to  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  to 
this  effect :  "  That  whatever  the  present  emergencies  might 
require  should  be  submitted  to  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  laid  before  the  emperor,  and  that 
his  majesty  would  then  speedily  decide  what  was  meet, 
having  regard  to  the  general  wel&re  of  the  whole  of  his 
beloved  subjects.  And  his  majesty  further,  relied  on  the 
attachment  and  unimpaired  fideliiy  of  the  people  of  the 
capital  for  the  establishment  and  future  maintenanoe  of 
peace."  This  imperial  assurance  was  given  orally  to  the 
iktates  of  Lower  Austria ;  and  furthermore,  the  president  of 
the  Lower  Austrian  gov^imient^  being  summoned  for  that 
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purpose^  was  comTwiaiiaaed.  to  give  pabHc  notice  of  tlie  some 
hy  a  prodaimatLon  of  bis  own ;  and  iKixtlier,  to  take  cane  tkat 
the  dvil  authorities,  in  their  official  costmne^  should  require  the 
people  three  tixaes  to  dispone  peaceably  before  the  militaxy 
power  was  brotight  oat  for  that  purpose.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  prodajnaiion  annoimoed  ^  that  the  Estates  of 
Lower  Austria^  with  the  laudaUe  znteBtkm  of  tranquillizing 
the  excited  populatioB,  had  proved  their  readiness  to  lay  their 
desires  before  the  emperor,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  receive  them."  It  was  intended  by 
this  that  the  ^shaxacter  'vdiich  the  Estates  had  undertaken  of 
mediators^  should  ,be  made  known,  and  that  the  idea  should 
be  abandoned  that  they  shaared  the  popular  sentiments, 
which  idea  had  made  them  the  beairers  of  the  petition, 
because  the  hope  was  generally  indulged  that  the  Estates 
would  matezially  influence  the  leaders  of  the  popular  move- 
merrt.  But  the  hope  was  faUacknis.  The  proclamation 
&iled  in  its  effect.  The  Estates,  in  public  opinion,  were  con- 
sidered not  only  the  bearers  Inzt  the  representatives  of  the 
petition  they  canned  (and  this  was  quite  in  aooordance  with 
tbe  nuudm  ^  vox  popuH  vqql  Bei  ^  but  the  popular  leaders 
expected  a  weightier  and  more  decided  result  from  their 
influenoe.  The  still  increasing  mob,  who  awaited  thek  re* 
turn  with  impatience,  was  not  satisfled ;  its  impatience  and 
anger  at  the  militaTyy  who  watched  its  motions^  increased 
every  nunute,  until  at  length  the  sokders,  pressed  hard  at 
some  poiuts,  in  order  to  remain  masters  of  their  post  and  to 
defend  themselves  from  ^pexaoaal  attacks,  had  reoour^  to 
their  arms.  The  number  of  these  who  were  killed,  partly 
in  this  manner  and  partly  by  injuries  arising  frcHu  Ute  pres- 
sure of  the  mob,  waa  estimated  at  seventeen,  and  amongst 
them  was  one  of  the  most  active  popular  orators^  a  Jewish 
student  named  Bpitzer,  who  was  wounded  in  the  head  with 
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a  sword  in  aa  attempt  to  deprive  a  soldier  of  his  horse,  that 
he  might  mount  it  himself  and  parade  the  town,  and  so 
from  an  eminence  address  his  audience  with  greater  effect. 
When  one  hears  these  unfortunate  beings  spoken  of  as 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  one 
scarcely  grudges  them  this  small  share  of  &me,  in  their 
graves,  bestowed  as  a  tribute  by  their  friends ;  but  it  has  no 
foundation  in  &ct,  for  without  fighting  there  can  be  no  hero, 
and  there  was  no  fighting.  There  was  an  accident,  it  is  true, 
like  that  which  happened  some  years  ago  in  an  Italian  town 
at  a  theatrical  representation  which  took  place  in  an  arena 
The  disapprobation  of  the  q)ectators  was  expressed  louder 
than  usual  at  the  badness  of  the  acting,  and  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  order  considered  themselves  ^ 
justified  in  firing  a  volley.  Some  individuals  fell  a  sacrifice, 
but  it  never  entered  the  heads  of  any  one  to  maint>ain  that 
they  were  heroes  who  had  £Jlen  in  defence  of  the  liberty  ct 
hissing. 

The  deaths  which  occurred  in  Vienna  on  the  15th  d 
March  are  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  they  tended  in 
no  degree  to  forward  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  they 
either  resulted  from  the  hardihood  of  a  few  individuals,  who 
ventured  to  insult  the  military,  or  else  they  arose  from 
accident;  at  all  events^  they  furnished  the  evil-disposed  with 
a  new  pretext  for  abusing  the  government  and  exciting  the 
pasfflons  of  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  strong  body  of  journey- 
man mechanics  issued  from  the  suburbs^  celebrating  the 
festivities  of  blue  Monday,  as  it  is  termed;  they  Altered 
the  town  unarmed,  and  thronged  towards  the  castle.  The 
members  of  the  civic  guard  likewise  appealed  there  in 
imiform,  the  officers  of  which  corps  were  allowed  the  enfyrie  to 
the  rooms  on  court  festivals ;  the  honourable  uniform  which 
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tliey  wore  procured  them  admission   to  the  castle,  from 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  heen  excluded  by  the  mili- 
tary.   These  persons  also  played  the  part  of  mediatorEf,  and 
under  this  title  sought  an  audience  of  the  emperor.     But 
his  majesty,  deeply  shocked  at  the  events  of  the  day,  had 
retired    TTia  uncle,  the  Archduke  Louis,  received  them,  and 
heard,  with  his  customary  tranquillity  and  kindness,  their 
vows  of  attachment  to  the  imperial  house,  their  prognosti- 
cations of  the  approaching  danger,  their  wild  plans  for  re- 
sisting its  approach,  and  even  their  very  grievances,  which 
last  were  confined  to  a  misunderstanding  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  door  of  a  police  office,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  police  soldiers,  drawn  up  there,  had  fired  on  a  body  of 
citizens  in  uniform,  who  were  in  the  act  of  approaching  too 
near.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  grievance  seemed  to  consist, 
not  so  much  in  the  actual  firing,  as  in  the  shots  having  been 
directed  against  the  citizens ;  the  warmth  of  the  spokesman 
caused  a  distinguished  military  officer  who  was  present  to  ob- 
serve, "  that  when  citizens  became  rebels,  even  they  must  be 
fired  upon."    The  spokesman  thereupon  fell  into  such  a  rage, 
that  he  rushed  into  the  ante-room,  shouting,  "  that  he  would 
go  down  and  announce  to  the  fidthful  and  loyal  citizens  of 
Vienna  that  they  were  to  be  shot."    Some  considerate  indi- 
viduals, however,  succeeded  in  seizing  and  restraining  the 
excited  man.     He  was  a  well-known  wine- merchant,  and 
seems  on  that  day  to  have  made  too  free  with  his  own  com- 
niodities. 

The  members  of  the  Estates,  who  had  previously  acted 'as 
mediators;,  now  united  themselves  with  the  citizens,  and  ap- 
peared again  in  the  same  capacity.  They  unanimously  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  excited  mob,  by 
paying  immediate  attention  to  some  of  their  demands,  as 
the  population  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
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lages  already  took  pari  m  the  geDenl  tnmoit.  But  wliat 
those  demands  tixatcHj  were,  the  folfibneot  of  wfaidb.  would 
allay  the  storm,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  ascertain,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  oonfdaknL  and  distarbance  whidi  reined 
aixyond. 

Meanwluk  nig^t  approached.  like  the  ifoor,  in  SchilLer's 
FiescOy  who,  when  he  had  lait  all  the  asnstanoe  in  his  power 
to  his  master's  design  to  stiip  old  Doria  of  the  ducal  mantle, 
in  the  evening  began  to  think  of  makiiig  something  for  him- 
self and  his  adherents;  so  the  people  of  Ykmia  were  willing 
to  dose  that  day  of  oomnctioii,  ia  whose  ao(m.-tide  boaness 
ihey  had  taken  part,  by  taming  the  evening  to  l^eir  own 
acooont.  Bands  of  robbers  and  mnrdereES  over-awed  the 
sabuibs  and  the  neighbourhood ;  mmoors  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing kind  were  droolated  through  the  town.  A  forcible 
attack  was  made  on  the  shop  of  the  court  apothecary,  a 
building  which  was  oonsected  with  the  oastie  by  a  passage, 
in  order,  as  is  sapposed,  to  force  an  entiy  throogli  that  nn- 
defended  way  into  that  part  of  the  castle  which  was  close  to 
the  apartment  inhabited  by  the  emperor. 

At  that  critical  monfiDLt^  a  third  set  of  mediators  appeared 
before  the  Archduke  Loois,  viz.  the  academical  senate  of 
the  university,  with  their  grey-headed  ^  rector  magnificus" 
at  their  head,  distinguidhed  by  the  cokne*  appended  £nom 
his  nedc  It  was  the  object  of  this  depiEfcation  to  make  a 
positive  request,  vis.  for  penmasion  that  the  students  might 
take  weapons  from  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  hasten  to  the 
suburbs,  to  stop  the  dreadfid  attadcs  which  were  there  making 
upon  life  and  property.  The  proposal  to  put  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  persons  who,  when  unarmed,  had  been  the 
promoters  <^  disturbance  during  the  whole  day,  must  have 

♦  ''  Coluie,"  the  ba<%e  of  office  worn  by  the  rector. 
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oocaaioned  some  suipriae.  But^  after  a  long  negotiation,  the 
rector  of  the  imiversity  threw  himfifjf  on  his  knees  before  the 
archdu]£ey  and  implored  him  to  confide  in  these  young  men  : 
two  thoTisand  of  them,  he  said,  the  hope  of  so  many  j&milies, 
were  filled  with  such  enthusiasm,  that,  if  attacked,  they  were 
ready  to  fling  themselves  blindly  on  the  bayonets  of  their 
opponents ;  what  streams  of  noble  blood  would  then  flow  :  an 
opportunity  now  ofEbred  to  avoid  this  danger,  by  giving  th^ 
ardour  a  proper  direction ;  they  burned  with  anxiety  to  prove 
their  readiness  to  dafiuid  order  and  right ;  the  nulitaiy  were 
too  few,  and  abeady  wearied  by  the  exertions  of  the  day,  to 
resist  the  threatened  danger  with  success :  why,  therefore, 
should  they  not,  in  defence  of  jHopesty,  avail  themselves  of 
the  willingness  and  youthful  eneigy  of  the  students  9  Let 
them  only  be  trusted,  and  they  would  show  that  they  were 
fully  worthy  of  such  confidence. 

This  address  of  the  old  man,  deHvered  with  enthusiasm, 
could  not  &il  in  its  effect  on  the  noble  and  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  Archduke  Louis.  The  request  was  first  orally  granted, 
and  subsequently  a  proper  (urder  was  drawn  up  by  a  secre- 
tary, addressed  to  the  authorities,  to  the  following  effect : — 
''  That  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  the  arming  of 
the  students  (with  the  exception  of  foreigners)  should  be  per- 
mitted, under  proper  regulations."  The  order  was  handed  to 
the  assembled  members  of  the  State  Conference  for  p^iisaL 
Those  members  of  the  Estates  who  had  appeared  in  the  capa- 
dty  of  mediators  were  present  in  the  room  during  the  above 
negotiation.  One  of  them  took  i;ip  the  order,  and  (with  a 
pencil)  added  the  following  sentence,  as  an  amendment : — *^  It 
is  further  expected  that  all  dtijsens  will  lend  their  aid  to  the 
above,  by  enrolling  themselves  in  the  civic  guard,  and  will 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  peace."  And  this  amendment, 
though  introduced  by  an  unauthorised  hand,  was  considered 
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60  mucli  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  nnimportaiit  in  its  mean- 
ing, that  it  was  not  opposed. 

J^  this  manner  the  arming  of  the  people  was  unadvisedly 
introduced  in  the  capitaL 

Scarcely  was  it  effected,  before  the  mediators  from  the  Es- 
tates, and  the  citizens  who  still  lingered  in  the  chambers  of  the 
archduke,  raised  a  loud  cry  for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  hap- 
pened by  accident  that,  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  royal  order 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  appeared  in  the  Vienna  newspapers,  with  a  royal 
decree  for  a  reform  in  the  laws  of  the  press,  based  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  censorship.  With  this  example  before  them, 
which  was  set,  moreover,  by  that  power  -of  Germany  which 
had  ever  been  most  Mendly  to  the  Austrian  maxims  of 
government,  a  resistance  to  the  popular  demand  did  not 
seem  advisable :  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  our 
sketch  of  the  Austrian  state  machine,  the  censorship  in  Aus- 
tria had  &iled  in  its  eflTect ;  no  voice,  therefore,  in  the  Stat« 
Conference  could  recommend  a  contest  in  support  of  the  cen- 
sorship ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  yield  to 
the  demand,  precisely  as  it  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  Prus- 
sian government.  The  chancellor  retired  to  the  adjoining 
cabinet,  and  placed  himself  at  his  desk,  to  prepare  the  sketcli 
of  an  answer,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  order,  to 
be  laid  before  the  emperor.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
having  now  secured  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  botli 
for  the  hand  and  head,  availed  themselves  of  this  momen- 
tary absence,  to  get  rid  of  the  man  whose  character,  prin- 
ciples, experience,  and  authority  would  have  checked  all 
excess  in  the  use  of  those  weapons.  In  a  decisive  tone,  they 
demanded,  that,  to  appease  the  people.  Prince  Mettemich 
should  retire  from  his  post.  The  increasing  tumult  in  the 
adjoining  room  called  the  chancellor  back  from  his  desk; 
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he  approached  the  archduke,  and  asked  what  the  noise 
meant.  He  was  informed  that  his  own  retirement  was  pro- 
posed. This  was  the  moment  when  all  the  strength  of  soul 
which  distinguished  that  great  man,  was  put  to  the  proof. 
To  leave  a  post  which  he  had  filled  with  the  greatest  re- 
no'wii  for  nine-ond-thirtj  years,  in  which  he  had  earned  the 
confidence  not  only  of  the  whole  imperial  house,  but  of  all 
the  rulers  of  Europe,  and  had  taken  an  influential  part  in 
the  most  important  affiurs  of  the  world  ;  to  witness  the  clouds 
of  incense  in  which  he  had  been  enveloped,  by  sincere  as  well 
as  by  hypocritical  reverence,  suddenly  dispersed  by  a  gust  of 
wind  j  to  reap  the  basest  ingratitude  in  return  for  his  ceaseless 
exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  wel- 
figure  of  his  fellow-dtizens ;  all  this  was  doubtless  calculated 
to  ^waken  feelings  in  an  old  veteran,  so  bitter  in  their  effect, 
that  one  could  hardly  have  been  surprised,  if  he  had  sunk 
under  their  weight.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  With  un- 
mioved  tranquillity  and  dignified  composure,  he  declared, 
« that  the  task  of  his  life  had  been  to  work  for  the  welfere 
of  the  monarchy,  in  the  position  whi^h  he  occupied ;  but  if 
it  appeared  to  any  that  his  continuing  in  the  same  would 
peril  the  monarchy,  he  would  consider  it  no  sacrifice  to  retire 
from  his  post."  He  then  turned  to  the  Archduke  Louis, 
and  said,  he  placed  his  office  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
He  then  addressed  the  leaders  of  that  mixed  assembly  which 
on  that  eventful  evening  besieged  the  palace  of  the  arch* 
duke,  in  the  following  memorable  words  of  &rewell : — ^^  I 
foresee,  too  plainly,  that  a  &lse  opinion  will  spread  abroad, 
that  in  retiring  from  my  post  I  have  dragged  down  the 
monarchy  along  with  me.  But  I  enter  my  solemn  protest 
against  such  an  assertion.  Neither  I  nor  any  other  man  has 
strength  enough  to  destroy  a  state.  Empires  may  vanish, 
but  only  when  they  betray  themselves."    The  deportment 
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of  the  Yenerable  statesman,  wlien  oonfpontiDg  the  fbiy  of  his 
enemies^  caimot  be  better  described  than,  in  the  w€x^  d 
the  Boman  poet : — 

Jufltum  et  tenaoem  propositi  'vimm 

Non  dYium  ardor  jirava  juhentiiim 

•        ***•** 

Hente  quatii  mHadSk : 


Si  firactus  iHalntnr  orbis, 
LnpaTidnm  lerient  miiue. 


In  remarkable  contrast  with  this  magnanimity  of  aout 
was  the  deportment  of  his  exulting  fbe&  On  hearing  the 
news  of  his  retirement,  they  shouted  wi&  triumph,  and  has- 
tened to  convey  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  mob,  whose 
representatives  they  were. 

The  chancellor,  who  had  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly 
closed  his  political  career,  was  so  little  moved  by  this  change 
of  circumstances,  that  he  discoursed  for  a  long  time  with  lajs 
friends  in  his  customary  manner  over  the  events  of  the  day 
and  their  consequences,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  by  no 
means  personally  interested  in  them.  The  observation  of 
some  friends^  that  his  retirement  from  the  helm  of  the  state 
could  not  be  considered  as  certain,  since  the  emperor  had 
not  given  his  consent,  which  he  would  probably  withhold, 
elicited  the  decisive  answef  ,  ^^  That  he  would  never  agree  to 
retain  his  place  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  retirement  would 
then  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  iaxce,  to  which  he  would  be  no 
pacty  j  that  his  decision  was  taken,  and  nothing  could  change 
it  but  the  entreaties  of  those  who  had  occasioned  its 
adoption.^' 

Thus  ended  the  13th  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the 
virtual  revolution  which,  as  we  have  shown,  oommenoed 
long  before,  waa  fonnally  proclaimed  in  the  capital     The 
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events  of  this  day  irere, — '^Aa.  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
neoessitr  c^'  tun^  reforms,  witli  an  assnrance  tliat  ther 
wo^ld  S  i»^^  considered  ««l  ^^edily  introduced  S 
the  emperor;  the  arming  of  the  students  and  citizens  of 
Vienna ;  the  determination  to  grant  freedom  of  i^  press 
after  the  example  o£  Brassia ;  and  the  remoTaL  of  the  most 
distingmshed  opponent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 
Daring  the  night  many  thousand  stands  of  fire-arms  were 
distribatad  with  the  greatest  speed  to  iHasb  stod^its  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Vienna  from  the  impmal  and  city 
arsenalsy  without  any  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
applicants.  All  who  were  armed  in  this  manner  laid  claim 
to  the  honour  of  being  ready  to  march  against  the  bands 
of  robbers  in  the  suburbs  and  beyond  Hie  limits  of  Vienna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  March  the  streets  were 
again  filled  with  men.  The  suddenly-equipped  City-guard 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle.  They  were 
sensible  that  the  consent  to  their  establishment  wore  the 
appearance  of  a  measure  suddenly  required  by  the  emergency 
of  the  times,  and  that  they  had  thus  no  guarantee  for  their 
continuance.  Under  the  advice  and  guidance,  therefore,  of 
experienced  advisers,  their  exertions  were  directed  to  pro- 
curing for  themselves  a  character  of  stability.  On  this 
account  they  preferred  the  double  request,  that  they  might 
assume  the  title  of  National  Guard,  and  have  a  commander  in 
the  person  of  one  of  the  imperial  princes  (the  Archduke 
William).  Neither  of  these  requests  was  approved  of  by 
the  council  of  the  emperor.  The  first  fiuled,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  anuing  of  the  students  and  citissens  under 
a  momentary  pressoie  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Vienna 
ought  to  receive  a  title  adapted  to  the  local  origin  and  object 
in  view.  But  the  question,  whether  a  measure  which  might 
be  necessary  for  Vienna  should  at  once  be  converted  into  a 
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national  institution,  was  a  point  noti  discussed,  nor  likely  to 
be  discussed  in  times  of  such  disturbance,  and  demanded,  at  all 
events,  the  most  careful  consideration,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  Italian  proidnces,  where  the  revolutionary  party  placed 
their  chief  strength  in-  the  anniog  of  the  people.     For  these 
reasons,  the  title  of  "the  Vienna  Civic  Guard"  was  adopted 
as  unobjectionable.     The  second  request  fidled,  because,  on 
the  morniug  of  the  14th  of  March,  the  Archduke  Albert 
had  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Prince  WrU" 
dischgriltz,   who  happened  accidentally,  to  be   present  in 
Yienna,  because  it  was  not  considered  advisable  that  there 
should  be  au  immediate  connection  between  one  of  the 
imperial   princes   and  an    excited  people.      The  citizens, 
therefore,  withdrew  their  second  request,  but  with  regard 
to  the  first  they  would  not  accept  a  refiisaL    Accordingly,  the 
mediators  of  the  previous  day  again  volunteered  their  inter- 
ference.    Whether  it  arose  &om  short-sightedness  or  fear, 
or  was  a  fixed  plan,  they  maintained  that  the  title  given  to 
the  newly-raised  body  was  a  matter  of  imimportance,  and 
not  worth  the  danger  to  the  throne  which  might  result  from 
a  contention  on  the  subject.     Persons  high  in  office,  and 
aristocrats  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  were  of  this 
opinion,  without  reflecting  that  the  very  obstinacy  with 
which  the  people,  imder  the  guidance  of  their  leaders  and 
seducers,  insisted  on  the  title  of  ^^  National  Guard,"  must 
have  had  some  deep  design  at  the  bottom.     They  succeeded, 
however,  iu  obtaining  the  emperor  s  consent.     Coimt  Hoyos, 
field  mar^iial  and  colonel  of  the  rifles,  was  appointed  to  be 
commander  of  the  national  guards.     On  the  first  announce- 
ment of  this  news  in  Yienna,  the  magic  effect  of  a  title 
which  had  been  represented  as  wholly  unimportant,  was  at 
once  apparent,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  governor  of 
Galida,  Count  Francis  Stadion,  no  land  chief  could  prevent 
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the  people  from  considering  the  arming  the  people  of  Vienna 
as  a  national  inntitation,  consented  to  by  the  emperor^  to  be 
adopted  everywhere  without  restriction.  The  consequence 
of  this  wasy  that  the  effective  power  of  the  authorities  in 
opposition  to  the  people  was  sensibly  weakened. 

Thus  the  possession  of  all  material  means  for  %hting 
the  battle  of  freedom  was  secured  to  the  people. 

It  now  only  remained  to  place  moral  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  On  the  13th  of  March  it  had  been  resolved 
to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  in  this  measure  the 
peaceful  example  of  Prussia  was  to  be  followed,  and  with  the 
removal  of  the  censorship,  certain  measures  were  to  be  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  repressing  abuses.  Even  as 
early  as  the  14th,  the  State  Conference  was  engaged  in 
fruming  the  intended  measures.  But  a  peaceful  transition 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  censorship  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  no  means  satisfied  either  the  domestic  or  foreign 
demagogues,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular  distur- 
bances, any  more  than  the  vain  and  ^)eculative  literati,  or  the 
students  who  were  under  their  controL  Hie  censorship 
must  be  instantly  abolished.  They  imited  all  their  efforts  to 
excite  the  mob  of  Vienna^  whose  throats  and  vigorous  arms 
they  needed  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  objects,  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Although  the  mob  did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
able  to  set  a  very  high  value  on  those  intellectual  enjoyments 
-which  the  liberty  of  the  press  secures,  they  became,  never- 
theless, so  enthusiastic  for  the  possession  of  these  unknown 
benefits,  that  their  violent  conduct  became  even  more 
alarming  than  it  had  been  on  the  previous  day. 

The  mediating  friends  of  the  throne  and  the  <lfnasty  now 
discovered  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  activity. 
They  intruded  into  the  antechambers  of  the  emperor  to  offer 
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their  wen-meant  advice.  But  the  wise  reaohitiaa  had  heen 
adopted,  that  the  sovereign  ahoold  not  treat  perwHialfy  with 
riotous  petitLaners  and  thieateDera^  and  tfadr  admkokm  was 
thexdbre  refiued  hy  the  ehamhorlain  on  duty.  Begardleas 
of  the  prohihitiooy  they  aought  to  iancee  a  way  into  the  diam* 
her.  The  officer,  a  noble  Hnii^ianan  magnate,  remembered 
and  respected  the  duty  to  whidi  he  was  swcm,  and  standing 
in  the  doorway  with  his  hand  iqion  his  sword,  vowed  inafirm 
tone  that  while  he  oocnped  that  post  no  one  should  eroas  the 
thrediold  The  raedjators  retired,  and,  finding  a  hack  en- 
trance th^  succeeded  in  hiying  their  benevolent  apprehen- 
sions and  proposals  before  the  emperor.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
was  annoimoed  pablidy,  ^  That  his  majesty  had  been  i^eaaed 
to  decree  the  abolkkm  of  the  censorship,  and  the  imnofcediate 
publicatidn  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  press  !** 

Shoato  of  joy  re-echoed  amongst  the  masses,  for  the  leaden 
of  the  mob  saw  themselves  in  possession  of  the  physical  and 
moral  means  necessary  to  estabHah  the  sovereignty  of  the 
peopla  in  their  intoxication  ci  j<^  they  restdved  to  decorate 
the  statoe  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  UL  with  a  crown  of  flowers^ 
and  to  &8ten  a  bannerto  his  brazen  hand  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Liberty  of  the  Press."  Those  who  acted  thns,  forgot 
the  short  dorati<»L  of  the  coneeasians  which  this  j^iiloaophic 
emperor  had  himself  made  to  the  apirit  of  the  age;,  otherwise 
they  woold  assuredly  not  have  allowed  the  annonnoement  of 
such  a  boon  to  glitter  in  the  very  hand  which  had  form^y  de- 
prived them  of  a  similar  Ueasing !  But  the  popular  joy  arose 
not  so  much  from  the  ftvours  already  obtained  as  from  the 
certain  prospect  of  achieving  a  trinmph  which  was  alreadj 
announced  by  a  thonsand  voices  in  the  streets^  thoo^  it  had 
not  yet  been  proposed  to  the  emperor  by  any  of  the  medi- 
ators, as  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  salvation,  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  dynasty, — viz.,  the  granting  a  oonstitn- 
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tian..  Every  one  exclaimed  in  the  streets  that  the  notional 
guard  and  freedom  of  the  press  had  he&a.  obtained  bit  b j 
bit,  and  that  the  rest  woiold  soon  follow. 

The  aagacioiis  lead^*s  of  the  revolution  -wete  arware  that 
in  tlie  word  *'  constitution  "  was  included  the  destruction  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  subsisEting  government,  and  they  knew 
that  ev^i  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  use  of  the  expression 
itself  in  pzesenoe  of  the  throne  would  excite  the  government 
to  resist  its  introduddon  by  eveiy  means  in  their  power.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  more  quietly,  and  with 
greater  caution  than  had  been  observed  in  introducing  those 
other  partial  and  popular  measures^  which  seined  to  have 
arisen  ficom  the  very  drcumstances  of  the  time.  It  was 
e^)eciaUy  requisite  to  prevent  the  populace  £rom  abandoniug 
themselves  to  excess  of  joy  at  the  achievements  of  the  day, 
lest,  whilst  they  reposed  on  their  laurels,  they  should  disre- 
gard their  hazardous  situation,  which  might,  perhaps^  demand 
Airther  services  firom  the  mediators.  The  manner  in  which  the 
imperial  resolution  with  regard  to  the  press  was  drawn  up, 
gave  occasion  to  this  suspicion,  and  was  turned  very  cleverly 
to  account.  The  favourite  term,  ''liberty  ci  the  Press," 
w^as  not  employed  therein,  although  the  substance  of  that  ex- 
pression was  included  in  the  abolition  of.  the  censorship,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  a  law  to  regolate  the  press.  But  the 
intelligence  of  the  Yiemm  people  was  not  sufficiently  ad^ 
vanced  to  recognize  this  truth.  And  upon  this  the  leaders 
of  the  disturbance  constructed  their  plan  :  they  endeavoured 
to  misrepresent  the  intentions  of  the  emperor,  and  started 
the  idea»  that  only  the  laws  of  the  existing  censorship  were 
abolished,  and  that  the  press  would  remain  still  fettered  by 
the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  enact.  To  the  joy  of  the 
people  now  succeeded  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  which  was 
rendered  more  acute  by  the  idea  that  they  had  been  deluded 

l2 
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and  deceiveoL  The  intensity  of  tins  feeling  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fisLCt  that,  on  the  following  day,  when  every 
demand  had  been  acceded  to,  the  publishers  of  Vienna  cir- 
culated a  manifesto  declaring  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
improper  and  malicious  reports  which  asserted  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  had  not  been  granted  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word,  they  were  determined  to  exerdse  the  privilege  of  a 
free  press,  and  to  call  on  all  the  intelligent  classes  in  the 
monarchy,  by  an  active  participation  in  such  freedom,  to 
establish  the  welfare  of  their  country  and. the  peace  of  the 
community. 

The  misunderstanding  which  was  kept  alive  by  this 
means  served  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  continuing  to  advise  I 
that  all  the  still  subsisting  causes  of  danger  should  be  re- 
moved. But  this  was  done,  not  as  formerly  through  nume- 
rous deputations  to  the  emperor  himself,  or  to  the  State 
Conference,  but  by  means  of  more  wary  and  cautious  appH- 
cations  indirectly  to  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  if  they  could  succeed  in 
making  him  friendly  to  a  constitution,  and  in  rendering 
him  its  advocate,  he  would  not  meet  with  any  strong  oppo- 
sition from  his  brother  or  his  advisers,  beiag  himself  the 
immediate  successor.  This  manoeuvre  was  supported  by  cir- 
culating the  most  fearfrd  reports  of  alarming  assemblages  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  A  notorious  theatrical  poet,  ^who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  political  regenerators,  and  had  sac- 
ceeded.  some  time  before  in  iatrodudng  a  play  on  the  boards 
of  the  Burg  Theatre,  which  ridiculed  the  government,  and 
even  the  highest  personage  in  the  state,  rushed,  as  if  panic- 
struck,  into  the  Burg,  and  wrote  down  in  an  ante-room  the 
announcement  that  an  excited  mob  was  approaching.  It 
was  due  to  the  calm  and  correct  apprehension  of  Prince 
"Windischgratz,  and  to  his  cool  presence  of  mind,  intrusted 
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OS  lie  was  with  the  safety  of  the  co\irt  and  the  town, 
that  such  alarming  news  did  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
improper  measures.  But  they  faHj  attained  their  object, 
fdnce,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  the  request  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  the  State  Conference  was 
summoned,  at  which,  also,  the  heir  expectant  to  the  throne 
(the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  the  present  emperor)  attended, 
in  order  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  advisable  that  the 
«mperor  should  Voluntarily  meet  the  demands  of  his  people, 
by  the  promise  of  a  constitution. 

On  the  following  day  (March  15)  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  were  astonished,  on  awakening,  by  the  proclamation, 
*'  That  his  majesty,  taking  into  consideration  the  existing  po- 
litical events,  had  determined  to  assemble  around  the  throne 
the  Estates  of  his  German  and  Slavonian  dominions,  as  also  the 
Central  Congregations  of  the  Lombardo -Venetian  kingdom, 
by  means  of  representatives,  in  order  to  insure  their  co-ope- 
ration in  legislative  and  administrative  questions.  For  this 
purpose  his  majesty  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
voke the  said  assembly  for  the  3rd  of  July,  in  the  prescAt 
year,  if  not  earlier."* 

*  On  oompftriiig  the  contents  of  this  manifesto  with  that  of  the  12th 
of  March,  concerning  which,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  Provincial 
Marshal  had  been  consulted  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  which  im- 
mediately upon  its  birth  ^ra&  buried  %mong  the  dust  of  the  archives,  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  the  tenor  of  these  two  manifestoes  was  very 
similar.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  manifesto  of  the  12th  of 
March  was  contemptuously  laid  aside, — ^that  of  the  15th,  received  with 
shouts  and  acclamations.  The  reason  of  the  reception  of  these  mani- 
festoes being  so  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  nature,  was,  that  on  the 
13th  of  March,  wnen  that  of  the  12th  was  before  the  assembly.  Prince 
Mettemich  still  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  originators  of 
the  movement  were  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  physical  and  moral 
weapons  which,  on  the  14th,  the  creation  of  the  national  guard,  and  the 
abohtlon  of  the  censorship  furnished  to  them.  They  might,  eonse- 
quently,  not  entertain  any  hope  of  enforcing  such  an  mterpretation  of 
the  emperor's  words  as  would  suit  their  en£.     On  the  15th  of  March, 
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Tlieie  18  BO  doobt  that  this  imperial  deaee,  iridch  was 
made  paUic  bj  means  of  a  jointed  piodamatioii  on.  the 
moming  of  Mardi  15th,  was  the  resolt  of  a  oonferenoe 
which  lasted  to  a  late  hoar  in  the  nig^t,  and  whidi,  accord-  \ 
ing  to  the  mmooTS  of  the  town,  was  attended  hy  the  Aidi- 
dnkes  Francis  CSiaries^  Francis  Josepii,  Albiecht,  and  Louis, 
the  minister  of  state.  Count  K<dowrath,  tiie  temporary  cdiief 
of  the  miHtaiy  and  cml  affiiirs  at  Yienna^  Prince  Windiadi- 
gnitZy  the  minister  of  state,  Ooimt  MulidirBellingliaaaeny  1^ 
president  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Baron  Kfibedc^  and 
the  chiefii  of  the  sections  of  tihe  Staie-CoimGil  for  the  affidrs 
of  the  interior  and  of  jnstice,  Count  Hartig  and  Baron 
Filgram.  By  considering  what  this  prodamatian  aaya^  and 
what  it  omits  to  say,  we  may  ctisoover  the  nwuriiiw  widck 
goided  the  conference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  emperor's  decree  annoonoes  the 
conviction,  that  the  conoessions  which  had  been  made  to 
the  Lower  Anstiian  Estates,  and  to  the  dtiams  of  Vienna 
since  the  13th  of  March,  whidi  comprised  tiie  arming  of  tibe 
people  and  the  freedom  ci  the  press,  had  rendered  an  essential 
reform  in  the  system  of  goTemment  an  ineritable  necessity, 
and  that  this  reform  must  consist  in  the  renundation.  <^ 
absolutism,  since,  for  the  fiiture,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  to  take  part  in  the  legislative  functicms,  and  is 
the  control  of  the  administration. 

Everything  was  thus  admitted  which  forms  the  essence 
of  a  constitutional  system. 

But  when  we  observe  that  in  the  prodamation  made  on 
the  mamrog  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  word  "  constitaticHi  ^ 
is  not  mentioned,  we  are  forced  to  inquire  the  reason,  for  th^ 

however,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  means  for  multiplying  the  fre^ 
Gonceasions  of  the  emperor  by  extorting  others.  Hence  the  shouts  ol 
acclamation. 
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omission  of  this  word,  since  we  cannot  suppose  thftt  if  the 
sahstance  was  promised,  the  msxe  expression  was  acoidentally 
omitted. 

An  attentive  regard  to  the  form  of  the  Austdan  monarchy 
m»y  answer  the  <,«»*«».  It  «mBU*ed.t  that  time  of  dm- 
sions,  some  of  which  (such  as  HyMngBaj  and  Tran&jlyania) 
already  possessed  an  anciait  form  of  constitotion,  which 
had  been  sworn  to  by  the  sovereigB,  whilst  others  w«re 
governed  absdatdy,  in  which,  however,  there  existed  cer- 
tain corporate  bodies^  who  enjoyed  a  share  not  so  much 
in  the  government  as  in  particuhir  brandies  of  the  adminis- 
tration, by  virtue  of  important  privilegeB  whidi  had  been 
conceded  to  than  by  the  sovereign.  It  is  therefore  dear 
that  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  in  omitting  the  word  ^'con- 
stitution,''  in  reeqpect  o£  tiie  new  character  of  the  sovereign 
towards  these  latter  portions  of  the  monarchy,  had  care- 
fully considered  the  importance  of  the  expression,  since  by 
proclaiming  a  constitution  that  was  to  serve  for  some  parts 
of  the  empire  and  not  £ar  others^  the  unity  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  would  have  been  endangered,  and  its  disrupture 
into  separate  constitutional  states  have  been  prepared.  These 
states;,  indeed,  might  have  perhaps  for  some  time  preserved 
the  semUanoe  of  union,  by  having  a  common  head,  but  this 
itnion  would  have  subsisted  <Hily  so  long  as  no  conflict  respect- 
ing their  sqMaateinterest^  cnr  rivalry  between  the  representa- 
tives^, i^aced  the  executive  power  of  the  oommcm  head  be- 
tween the  Imposing  demands  ci  the  divided  legisktiYe  bodies, 
and  thereby  rendered  an  open  breach  inevitable.  The 
events  which  had  hi^pened  in  the  Diet  or  Treaburg  showed 
that  the  moment  for  such  a  ccmflict  was  not  hoc  distant. 
Moreover,  the  proclamation  of  a  ankstitutum.  for  those  parts 
of  the  monarchy  which  did  not  bebng  to  Hungary  or 
Transylvania^  tendered  the  abolition  of  Constitutional  Estates 
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neceasaiy  in  the  provinces  where  they  existed,  to  which 
step  the  Conference  did  not  think  proper  alone  to  advise 
the  emperor,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lower 
Austrian  Estates  and  the  citixens  of  Vienna^  since  the 
privili^es  of  the  Estates  had  been  confirmed  partly  by  the 
oath  of  the  emperor,  and  partly  by  his  sign-mannaL  Con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  the  omission  of  the  expression 
^  constitation,**  in  the  imperial  proclamation,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  in  charact^  with  the  drcomstances,  particularly 
as  the  fatore  oonrse  of  proceeding  was  not  compromised ; 
but  the  question  was  rather  left  open  for  the  consideration 
of  the  representatives  of  the  particular  provinces,  who  were 
to  assemble  round  the  throne,  at  latest  in  the  b^inning  of 
July,  in  order  to  advise  on  this  point,  whether  it  were 
possible,  by  an  understanding  with  the  Estates  of  Hungary 
and  Traosylvanif^  to  convert  the  aggregate  monarchy  into  a 
single  constitutional  state. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the  population  of  Vienna 
by  the  proclamation  which  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  March,  and  which  had  been  determined  upon  the  night 
before  by  the  emperor,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Confiarence, 
was  veiy  fiivourable,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the 
word  ^constitution.'*  The  manifesto  of  the  publishers  of 
Yienna^  and  the  general  rumour  that  the  censorship  upon 
the  newspapers  had  that  day  ceased,  overcame  the  mistrust 
entertained  for  the  sincerity  of  the  government.  The  public 
feeling  displayed  itself  so  gratefiilly  to  the  emperor,  that  he 
resolved  to  show  himself  to  the  people^  during  a  drive 
in  the  afternoon.  This  drive  clearly  proved  that  popular 
opinion  resembles  the  air4>ubble  in  a  levelling  machine, 
which  is  impelled  first  to  one  side,  then  to  another, 
as  it  is  directed  by  the  hand  which  guides  it.  The 
same  people  who  two  days    before   had   threatened  the 
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residenoe  of  the  emperor,  wished  now  to  prove  their  attach- 
ment to  him  by  taking  the  horses  from  his  carriage  and 
substituting  their  own  personal  strength  in  their  stead  It 
afforded  at  onoe  matter  for  laughter  and  for  serious  reflec- 
tion, to  mark  a  member  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Estates 
clearing  the  way  for  the  imperial  carriage.     It  was  not  in 

truth 

"  A  noble  count  on  prancing  steed,'' 

like  the  baron  in  the  baUad  of  the  brave  hero  who,  with  a 
well-fllled  purse  in  his  hand,  offered  a  reward  to  him  who 
should  save  the  poor  tax-gatherer  from  drowning ;  but  with 
the  weapon  of  the  Estates  at  his  side,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat  of  the  Estates  upon  his  head,  our  Count  sought  by  the 
magic  influence  of  these  distinctive  emblems  to  throw  his 
shield  over  the  emperor,  and  protect  the  latter  from  his 
rejoicing  people !  So  great  was  the  sympathy  of  this  people 
either  for  the  person  of  the  "  noble  count  on  prancing  steed," 
or  for  the  assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  that  every  one 
firmly  believed  he  had  been  summoned  to  precede  the  lord 
of  the  realm  in  the  capacity  of  his  protector.  What  could 
have  occasioned  such  an  idea^  if  not  the  consciousness  of 
former  exertions  to  win  popular  jBetvour,  and  of  the  influence 
arising  from,  its  possession  and  direction  ?  We  relate  this 
unimportant  anecdote,  as  it  will  help  us  to  estimate  the  cha- 
racter and  real  nature  of  the  events  which  have  lately  taken 
place.* 

*  Our  supposition  that  the  member  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Estates 
rode  before  uie  emperor  witl\  the  intention  of  protecting  him,  is  con- 
tradicted in  the  '*  Nieder  Oesterreichischen  Landstande  und  die  Grene- 
sis."  It  is  there  stated  that  "  the  first  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  wish  to  convert  the  drive  of  the  emperor  into  the  Prater,  as 
projected  by  the  courtiers,  into  a  drive  through  the  various  parts  of  the 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  at  that  time  a  drive  into  the 
Prater  had  been  projected.    But  if  such  had  been  the  case,  the  deter*. 
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Daring  this  tExampb  of  tbe  mofa^  the  mea  who  hdd  in 
iheir  bands  the  sfann^  by  niiich  ihe  tlwfairal  poppets 
-were  aet  in  mutioii,  foandBew  mafeeriab  tofvodnoe  diaccnd 
bj  caicnktiflg  mjiui  wwpiciMfML     Thejr  fbond    findt,  iin- 
instanoe,  with  the  omiwion  of  their  fk¥oaiite  cstch-wocd 
"The  GcMutitatioii"  in.  the  kte  impefial  pKodsBstkniy  and 
remarked  that  under  the  term  '^ The  EBtates"  those  dasaes 
of  the  people  who  were  ftsmeily  imprivil^ed  should  be 
indnded,  an  object  <^  long  conteMtion.     They  aaserted  that 
this  proclamation  bad  not  been  pabhahed  in  the  official 
Vienna  gazette  of  the  day  (which,  donbtleaBy  oocnned  finm 
the  news  having  been  earned  too  late  to  the  office)  ;  thej 
conceived  that  the  fi>nn  of  cnstoraary  cearenoay  in  which  all 
Ihe  impeiial  conceasunis  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  March  had 
been  pobliafaed,  shookL  be  ^baeacved.  in  events  of  such  impor- 
tance,  and  ihey  commenced  awakenii^  anspicioBB  with  regard 
to  the  sinceniy  of  the  gofvemmenl^  and  ezcitii^  diatnr- 
banoe.  The  State  Ckmferenoe  was  iafonned  of  the  threatening 
<i;gg<mMnTMi^  and  endesvoored  to  pievent  them  byannoinici]^ 
that  on  that  veiy  day,  to  put  anend  to  the  pc^ndar  CQmmoti0D, 
an  imperial  decree  would  appear  as  the  M^goa  CSuorta  of  the 
Austnansy  in  which  each  conceaaion  granted  duii^  the  past 
days  would  be  snooeasiirely  enmneatedy  the  satiafitttiofn  of 
the  empercMT  at  thegEatitade  ezhihited  tohkaon  the  occa8k>n 
of  his  appearance  woold  be  ezpresaed,  together  with  a  hope 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  wonld  be  tranqnillizedy  that 
the  studies  of  the  universify  would  be  pursued  as  usoid,  and 
that  trade  and  peaceful  commerce  woold  <mce  m<»e  flourish 

mination  of  a  member  of  the  Lower  Austrian  EBtafes, — who  did  not 
belong  to  the  court — to  dbaaags,  aooMding  to  Im  own  pleasore,  the  di- 
rection of  that  drive,  most  have  originated  in  the  oeoBciouaneaB  of  the 
moral  power  posBeased  by  himseH^  or  by  the  body  whoee  inognia  he 
wore.  Thon^  we  may,  therefiire,  have  been  mistahen  with  r^;aid  to 
the  intentions  of  that  member,  the  iolerenoe  whidi  we  may  have  drawn 
from  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  correct. 
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In  tliis  decree  (which  will  be  found  at  foil  in  the  sapple- 
ment  to  this  work^  Na  1)  the  dedanition  coold  ba  feariessly 
made,  that  the  convocatian  oi  the  provincial  Estates  would 
take  place  with  a  fuBer  r^resenta^n  of  the  citizens^  and 
with  proper  attention  to  the  proTincial  ConstitationSy  be- 
cause these  vay  points,  even  before  the  month  of  Mardb^ 
had  be^i  discussed  in  the  Estates.     It  was  ranarkable, 
however,  that  the  word  "  Constitution  "  shouM  be  found  in 
this  decree  as  it  seemed  to  be  imperatiTe,  for  the  graye 
reasons    alreadj    mentioned,    that   it    should    have    been 
aY<»ded.     The  information  we  have  car^ully  collected  esta- 
blishes the  following  Iskct : — The  State  Ccaxference  wished 
to  substitute  in  the  patent,  in  plftoe  <^  the  ominous  word 
"  ccmstitution,"  the  espreasion  ^  a  constitutional  arrangement 
of  the  country,"   by  which  phrase,  on  the   one  hand,  a 
pledge  was  given  for  a  real  sharing  of  the  legidative  power 
between  the  sovereiga  and  the  representa^ves  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  other,  it  was  intimated  that  this  object  was  to  be 
attained  not  in  the  stereotyped  manner  lately  adopted,  but 
by  having  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  drcnmstances  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.     Whoev^  constders^.  without  pre|iidice, 
the  nature  of  tiie  materials  of  whidi  the  Ausbnan  monaxdby 
is  composed,  must  admit  that  the  plan  chosen  was  the  most 
advisable,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  with  the  existenoe  of  the 
state  the  <^nands  of  the  people  who  reposed  so  little  confi- 
dence in  the  government.     But  there  were  persons  who 
insisted  that  their  favourite  catch-word  should  be  pranouneed 
by  the  emperor,  not  as  an  adjective,  but  as  a  substantive,  in 
an  absolute  sense,  and  they  succeeded  in  this  case,  as  on  the  day 
before  in  reference  to  the  naming  of  '^  the  National  Guard.'' 
By  representis^  the  matter  as  an  ummportant  verbal  distinc- 
tion, they  induced  the  kind-hearted  monardbi  to  comply  with 
thieir  request     We  consid^  it  our  duty  to  mention  to  our 
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readers  these  drcmnstanoefl^  derived  as  they  are  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  on  account  of  the  general  censure  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  the  chief  advisers  of  the  crown  both 
by  the  Conservative  and  the  revolutionary  party,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  content  our- 
selves with  stating  well-known  &cts^  in  order  to  place  in  a 
true  light  the  conduct  of  those  men  who  figured  in  the  three 
days*  catastrophe. 

On  the  I5th  of  March  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  might 
exclaim  "  Post  nubila  Fhcebus,"  since  the  gloomy  political 
horizon  of  the  previous  days  was  converted  iato  a  momentaxy 
brightness.     To  the  joy  of  the  morning  succeeded  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening  a  second  and  a  third  triumph 
The  Archduke  Stephen,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  came  from 
Presburg  to  Yienna.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  Hunga- 
rian deputation,  who  were  bearers  of  the  celebrated  address 
proposed  by  Kossuth  on  the  3rd  March,  and  adopted  by 
both  Estates  of  the  kingdom.     The  deputies  were  attended 
by  a  crowd,  consisting  of  many  hundred  young  Magyars. 
The  archduke  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy.     The 
same  vain  homage  which  had  been  offered  to  the  emperor  some 
hours  before,  was  paid  to  him.     The  deputies  and  their  at- 
tendants were  received  with  shouts  of  applause  by  the  national 
guard  and  citizens,  and  attended  to  their  dwellings.      What 
oould  be  the  object  or  the  meaning  of  such  ovations  ?     The 
strangers  had  evidently  contributed  nothing  to  those  conces- 
sions, from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Yienna  expected  so 
much  happiness.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  consequence 
of  some  secret  combination  that  these  latter  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  offer  their  thanks  to  those  who,  on  that  impor- 
tant day,  appeared  in  Yienna,  with  the  intention,  doubtless,  of 
dissolving  the  tmion  of  a  hundred  years  between  Hungary  and 
Austria,  in  order  to  biibstitute  in  its  place  a  new  bond  of  a 
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less  enduring  kind.  The  day  of  this  meeting  with  the  Hun- 
garian  deputation,  numeroua  in  itself,  and  accompanied  by 
stiU  more  numerous  followers,  was  that  on  whi<^  it  had  been 
previously  determined  that  the  populace  should  shout  for  a 
constitution  in  Vienna^  but  whether  this  was  to  result  from 
the  free  exercise  of  imperial  generosity  at  the  moment  of 
meeting  it  was  impossible  to  determine.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, beyond  doubt  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the 
Hungarian  strangers  was  intended  as  a  tribute  of  thanks  for 
their  willing  help,  which  was  ready  for  action  on  the  de- 
cisive day,  though  their  aid  was  for  the  moment  no  longer 
necessary.  The  part  which  the  Magyars  played  in  the  fol* 
lowing  October,  reduces  this  suspicion  to  a  certainty. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  never  ceased  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent. 
Men  who,  from  their  external  appearance,  were  strangers  in 
"Vienna,  mingled  with  the  throng,  and  whispered  to  the  by- 
standers **  ere  the  constitution  is  ready  the  Russians  will  be 
here." 

When  we  consider  the  events  which  happened  in  Austria 
and  its  provinces  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  March, 
and  remember  the  lessons  of  experience  which  teach,  that  in 
the  depths  of  human  determination  and  action  none  but  un- 
important words  and  deeds  are  allowed  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  the  party  whose  object  was 
the  estabhahment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  had  cast 
out  their  nets  with  wonderfrd  skill  to  entrap  the  honest  but 
thoughtless  friends  of  gradual  reform,  and  place  them  appa<» 
rently  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  deluding  them  with  the 
hope  of  observing  all  proper  restraints  of  right  and  justice, 
and  afterwards  discarding  them  as  tools  no  longer  fit  for 
use.  It  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  hear  the  voice  of  one  of 
the  organs  of  this  party  on  the  subject  of  the  events  at 
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Yienna.  The  paper  published  under  the  title  of  the  Constir 
tuUon  contains  in  its  number  for  the  19th  of  October,  1848 
(No.  173),  the  following  remarkable  annooncement : — 

^'  There  are  men  who  would  render  puk^  writers,  and  even 
joujnalistfl^  responsible  for  all  those  occurrences  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  do  not  correspond  with  their  own  views,  not  to 
mention  otibers  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  a  revolution  is  a 
heinous  crime.     But  do  such  men  ccmsider  what  writers  the 
13th  of  Mardi  called  forth  ?    It  would  seem  that  if  a  public 
press  had  previousij  existed  in  Austria^  the  transition  might 
have  been  easier  from  the  old  to  a  new  state  of  things.    Doubt- 
less there  did  exist  a  certain  class  of  public  writers  bdbre 
the  1 3th  of  March,  but  who  can  say  that  their  works  pro- 
duced any  eflSsct  upon  the  people  f    It  has  been  seen,  that  in 
March  the  movement  affected  those  classes  of  sodety  irho 
had  not  yet  tasted  Okd  apple  of  knowledge,  no  less  than  those 
who  had  ever  been  opponents  of  reform.     It  is  thus  clear  that 
some  other  power  than  the  press  occasioned  the  events  of 
the  13th  of  March,  namely,  a  sense  of  increasing  oppression, 
which  caused  a  terrible  reaction.     Can  it  be  thought  that 
the  dealers  in  the  public  funds  were  enticed  by  the  syren 
voices  of  the  public  press  1    We  well  know,  and  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  authors  of  the  13th  of  March  ;  we 
well  know  who  would  have  made  cats'-paws  of  the  brave 
students^  and  it  is  now  provoking  to  them,  that  the  students, 
and  the  people  who  joined  them,  will  themselves  eat  the 
chestnuts  which  they  have  snatched  from  the  flames.     The 
lower  Austrian  Estates,  wished  to  retrieve  the  honour  vrhich 
the  bureau(a:acy  have  lost,"  <bc. 

It  were  well  to  compare  with  the  above  passage  from  a 
highly  radical  pen,  anoth^  which  is  the  production  of  a 
very  eminent  statesman,  who  differs  wholly  in  opinion  from 
the '  contributors  to  the  above  mentioned  gazette,^-C!aant 
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Montectifiuli,  wko^  beforo  the  month  of  Mardi,  fiBed  th« 
office  of  prtmncaal  miirahal  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Amtriaii 
Estates,  expresBes  hbaself  as  follaw%  in  a  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  the  high  asB^zdbfy  of  the  empire  (page  13),  dafted 
Hditteiaii,  July  5, 1848,  whkh  he  afterwards  publidied : — 

^  It  WW,  in  truth,  no  easy  task,  and  demanded  in  many 
isstanoes  no  small  degree  of  BeM-demsA^  properly  to  represent 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  peo{de,  when  they  were 
not  in  UEoson  with  the  measures  of  the  government ;  but  in 
this  conflict  I  hsYe  never  dirunk  fixmi  representing  such 
interests,  and  defending  with  zeal  the  wd&re  of  those  who 
were  incapaUe  of  protecting  themsdves.  I  can  appeal 
boldly  to  the  whole  of  my  past  career,  and  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  watched  my  conduct  as  captain  of  a 
district,  as  privy  coimcillor,  as  vice-president,  aod,  above  aU, 
as  provincial  Tiiarshal   for  two  years,  and  who  have  had 

my  conduct  in  the  days  of  Mardh,  which  brought  the  people 
of  Austria  to  the  age  of  majority,  and  I  have  received  the 
most  honourable  acknowledgment  of  my  exerticKos." 

A  glance  at  the  measures  wMdi  the  Lower  Austrian 
Estates  had  prepared  fov  the  Diet  on  the  13th  of  Mardi, 
makes  us  further  acquainted  with  the  puWeaMon  of  certain 
proceeduigs  which  they  had  drawn  up  for  that  Piet.  We 
annex  a  passage  from  the  draft  of  a  petiti(»i  for  freedom 
of  the  press,  wMch  appeared  in  the  .ItM^nm /mjEW^ 
Gazette  of  the  22nd  of  March,  No.  82  :— 

"  Your  Majesty  1  Your  Austrians  are  a  true  people,  who 
have  proved  their  truth,  and  are  worthy  of  yoor  love  and  of 
four  confldence.  The  more  bitterly,  ther^ore,  must  it  af- 
fect th»n  and  the  deeper  must  be  their  sorrow,  that  they  are 
aot  fully  blessed  with  this  confidence..  We,  your  majesty's 
most  truty  obedi^at  Estates,  ftdly  acquainted  with  the  wishes, 
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and  knofwing  the  wants  of  the  pec^ile  amiHigst  whom  ve 
live,  whose  interests  we  sharey  ventiiiey  without  hesitation,  to 
]aj  this  declaiatioiL  befcne  the  steps  of  yoor  throne :  that 
joor  subjects^  in  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
jour  goremment  for  the  caiefol  siqpervision  of  their  actions, 
even,  when  they  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  pnbHc  im- 
dertaldngSy  in  the  constant  control  that  is  ezerdaed  over  the 
management  of  their  affiyra,  in  the  narrow  bounds  within 
which  their  every  action  is  confined,  bat,  above  a]],  in  the 
prohibition  of  an  active  interchange  of  thou^t,  by  the  exis- 
tence of  an  oppressive  censorship^  find  cause  for  an  expression 
of  their  mistrust,  which  shonld  never  subsist  between  yoni 
throne  and  the  hearts  of  yonr  people." 

Such  words,  worthy  of  a  tribone  of  the  people,  proceed- 
ing from  the  month  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Estates,  in  con- 
junction with  those  confessions  of  a  democrat,  and  those  ad- 
missions of  one  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  government 
previous  to  March,  oblige  us  to  consider  the  overthrow  of  that 
govemment  as  the  effect  of  two  causes,  entirely  diagiTniW  in 
their  nature,  but  which  worked  together  upon  this  occasion. 
Against  sach  a  imited  opposition,  no  resistance,  founded  upon 
the  maxims  of  paternal  authority,  could  have  proved  effec- 
tual. A  result,  which  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  happened  on 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  March.  Whether  bayonets  and 
cannon  could  have  deferred  the  result  must  remain  doubtfal; 
that  they  could  not  prevent  what  was  inevitable,  is  certain.* 

*  The  party,  which  in  the  three  remarkable  days  of  March,  by  com- 
bining inde&tigttble  activity  with  crafty  drcomspection,  acoomplished 
the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  government,  evinces  displeasure  at  the 
representation  which  is  given  in  "  the  G^iesis"  of  its  proceedings,  and  tries 
to  weaken  that  representation  by  contrasting  it  with  tiie  description  of 
the  state  of  govemment  before  March,  by  which  it  has  been  shown  is 
the  "Genesis"  that  the  govemment  was  destitute  of  all  power  to  withstaii<i 
the  revolution.  The  author  is  accused  of  duplicity/  and  doubts  are  even 
raised  whether  those  two  representations  emanate  from  one  and  the  same 
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The  revolution  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  March.     Had  such  been  the  case,  it  would  have 
been  invested  with  the  milder  character  of  a  reform :  but 
unfortunately  it  happened  otherwise.    Tlie  system  of  govern- 
ment was  broken  up.     The  government  machine^  as  we  have 
described  it  with  a  perfect  regard  to  truth,  could  work  but 
imperfectly  even  under  a  tranquil  order  of  things.     The  me- 
chanism was  incapable  of  resisting  the  destructive  blows  of 
modem  days.     The    creaking  wheels  revolved  lazily,  and 
their  motion  was  uncertain,   unequal,   and   difficult.     The 
bulwark,  whose  firm  security  was  believed  capable  of  pro- 
tecting Austria  from  the  billows  that  foamed  from  the  west, 
had  been  overthrown.    The  tide  rushed  in,  and  as  the  breach 
was  not  repaired,  nor  the  waters  carried  off  by  a  powerfiil 
and  skilful  hand,  the  wall  crumbled  daily  more  and  more, 
and  the  raging  element  scattered  destruction  around. 

The  task  of  the  Genesis  should  here  conclude.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  its  object  and  would  be  a  vain  task  to  pursue  the  re- 
volution through  its  various  phases.  We  should  have  to  sketch 
a  picture  of  popular  arrogance  unrestrained,  of  domineering 
civic  pride,  of  presumption,  selfishness,  knavery,  ambition, 
sophistry,  and  weakness  with  all  its  consequences, — ^fickleness, 
hypocrisy,  helplessness,  treachery,  lies,  and  deceit ;  and  lastly, 
the  violation  of  right,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  the  prevention 
of  which  was  the  noble  object  which  the  interference  of  the 

author.     We  shall  not  advance  any  polemical  arguments  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  merely  ask  a  question. 

If,  in  describing  the  causes  of  a  destructive  conflagration,  attention 
has  been  first  called  to  .the  decayed  condition  of  the  building  and  its 
liability  to  take  fire,  then  the  accumulation  of  combustible  materials 
within  and  Without  has  been  described,  and  the  neglect  of  applying 
any  remedy  has  been  exposed  :  if,  thereupon,  the  originator  of  the  con- 
flagration, who  either  maliciously  or  carelessly  threw  burning  coals 
amiong  the  combustible  materials  is  pointed  out,  can  the  narrator 
be  accused,  with  any  justice,  of  duplicity  and  self-contradiction  in  so- 
doing  ? 
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emperor  contemplated  in  the  days  of  March, — an  object  which^ 
unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Aostiia^  was  not  attained.  We 
must  content  oniselveSy  therefore,  with  casting  a  glance  upon 
those  mistakes  and  errors  which  prodnced  sach  disastrous 
consequences,  which  presented  the  revolution  of  March  from 
being  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  forbade  us  from,  entering 
upon  the  paths  of  reform,  as  should  have  been  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH,  1848. 

The  Austrian  statesman,  who  at  the  close  of  the  daj  which 
witnessed  the  birth  of  a  constitutional  Austria,  should  have 
abandoned  his  mind  to  serious  political  reflections,  must  have 
felt  deeply  perplexed  in  anticipating  the  effect  which  the 
late  occurrences  would  necessarily  produce  in  the  interior 
of  the  monarchy.  He  would  have  felt  no  disturbance  at  the 
thought,  that  in  fiiture  the  legislative  power  would  no  longer 
exclusively  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  but  he  would  have 
been  startled  at  the  reflection  that  the  latter  must  henceforth 
share  his  power  with  the  people ;  and  he  would,  above  all 
things,  have  felt  dismayed  at  contemplating,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  course  of  measures  which  had  occasioned  the  determina- 
tion of  the  emperor,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  an  irregular 
arming  of  the  people  and  the  sudden  release  of  a  licentious 
press  from  all  restraint,  and  at  observing,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  perilous  example  of  countless  offences  being 
passed  over  without  any  judicial  prosecution,  and  although 
stigmatized  by  the  law  as  crimes,  exalted,  by  their  suc- 
cessful issue,  to  the  rank  of.  civic  virtues. 

It  should  have  been  an  object  of  primary  solidtade  with  the 
government  to  prevent  elsewhere  an  imitation  of  the  example 
which  had  been  set  at  Vienna^  of  a  promiscuous  distribution 
of  arms  to  the  people.  And  in  £a>ct  the  provincial  chie&  were 
actually  admonished  by  the  emperor,  not  to  permit  the  sudden 
establishment  of  a  national  guard  in  the  provincial  towns. 

M  2 
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Althougli,  as  it  is  asserted,  tlus  order  was  drcolated  as  exten- 
sively as  possible  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  yet  inmiediately 
after  the  first  correct  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  arm- 
ing of  the  students  and  citizens  of  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  Marcli, 
the  very  same  thing  took  place  in  most  of  the  provincial  capi- 
tals^ though  the  same  reasons  did  not  exist,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  providing  protection  against  baads  of  robbeis 
and  murderers.  This  suffices  to  prove  the  weakness  of  the 
executive  government. 

It  was  no  less  important  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  of 
the  press  by  means  of  a  legislative  enactment,  which  during 
the  existence  of  the  censorship  was  whoUy  tmnecessary.    The 
projjer  authorities,  therefore,  received  directions,  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  censorship,  to  prepare  without  delay 
the  plan  of  such  an  enactment.     But,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
weapons  of  the  press,  which  were  wielded  in  a  thousand 
places^  from  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  sovereign,  to  the  state, 
to  religion,  and  to  social  order,  during  the  time  which  must 
necessarily  elapse  in  planning,  confddering,  sanctioning,  and 
introducing  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  resem- 
bling the  form  already  adopted  in  other  Crerman  states,  the 
emperor,  on  the  17th  of  March,  forwarded  a  cabinet  order  to 
the  president  of  the  United  Court-Chancery,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  the  latter  the  course  to  be  pursued.    He  arranged 
a  temporary  scheme  for  dealing  with  offences  of  the  press,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  penal  code,  a  plan  probably  ar- 
ranged by  lawyers  of  liberal  sentiments  ;  and  it  was  further 
ordered  that  the  rules  should  be  inmiediately  communicated 
to  the  provincial  chiefs  by  means  of  circulars,  that  they  might 
serve  as  models  to  the  authorities  in  their  official  duties,  till 
the  publication  of  a  legislative  enactment.     This  scheme 
consisted  of  six  short  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  defined 
the  nature   of  an  abuse  of  the  press,  grounded  on  the 
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inaxim.s  of  justice.  The  second  declared,  with  precision,  the 
individuals  responsible  for  such  abuses.  The  third  appointed 
the  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  such  abuses.  The  fourth 
pointed  out  the  cases  in  which  a  prosecuted  publication  or 
picture  should  be  forfeited.  The  fifth  subjected  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  of  the  press  to  the  enactments  of  the 
first  and  second  part  of  the  penal  code.  And  finally^  the 
sixth  decreed  the  further  application  of  those  enactments 
against  those  who  should  in  any  manner  circulate  the  pub- 
Hcations  and  pictures  described  in  the  first  section.  With^ 
out  doubt,  this  short  and  clear  plan  for  subjecting  offences 
of  the  press  to  the  penal  code,  in  conformity,  as  it  was, 
with  public  opinion  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  would  haye 
provided  sufficient  protection  to  the  government,  when  the 
censorship  was  first  removed ;  but  the  imperial  cabinet  order 
was  not  obeyed,  the  scheme  was  not  circulated,  and  the  press 
remained  for  many  months  free  from  all  restraint.  To 
account  for  this  inattention  to  so  important  a  command  of 
the  emperor,  at  once  surprising  and  deplorable,  we  must 
remember  that  on  the  17th  of  March  the  emperor,  according 
to  an  announcement  in  the  Vienna  G<izeUe  of  the  18th,  had 
determined  to  form  a  ministry  charged  with  the  introduction 
and  completion  of  the  measures  promised  in  the  decree  of  the  ^ 
15th  of  March.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  the  High 
Chancellor  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  person  who 
provisionally  assumed  his  post,  and  who,  some  days  after- 
wBrds,  was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  con- 
sidered it  better  to  lay»  aside  the  imperial  decree,  and  to 
propose  hastily  a  more  detailed  enactment  respecting  the 
press,  after  the  model  of  the  one  existing  in  Baden,  and 
more  complicated  in  its  application,  but  which  enactment, 
after  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  he  pronounced 
to  be  wholly  inadequate,  upon  the  suggestion  of  those  whose 
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excesses  it  was  intended  to  oontroL  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May  he  published  another  plan,  which,  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  connected  with  the  jury  system,  could 
not  be  put  into  operation  for  a  considerable  time.  Abuses  of 
the  press  were  the  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  excite- 
ment, daring  hatred,  and  suspicion  that  then  existed,  arising 
&om  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  which  incautiously  in- 
trusted the  fireedom  of  the  press,  that  resembled  Pandora's 
box,  to  the  hands  of  thoughtless  or  criminal  individuals.  So 
great  was  the  indifference  of  the  minister,  that,  forgetful  of 
the  old  maxim,  which  teaches  that  the  press,  when  it  inflicts 
wounds,  should  be  compelled  to  heal  them,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  establishing  a  ministerial  paper  and  circulating  talented 
and  loyal  pamphlets  to  neutralize  the  poison  by  means  of  anti- 
dotes. And  now  arose  the  strange  confusion  of  ideas  between 
the  liberty  to  produce  an  article  and  the  license  of  compelling 
its  consumption.  Since  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  theie  was 
full  liberty  to  produce  many  articles^  linen  yam  for  instance, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  any  one  that  in 
order  to  indulge  their  own  caprice  in  forcing  the  consump- 
tion of  their  own  goods,  the  weavers  might  lawfully  fill  the 
streets  with  criers  of  their  wares,  commissioned  to  force 
them  on  the  passers-by,  as  was  the  case  in  Vienna  with  the 
products  of  the  free  press,  till  the  town  was  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege.  This  gave  rise  to  a  low  street-literature, 
which  for  in&my  of  character  actually  surpassed  that  of 
Paris  in  the  worst  periods  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
circulated  most  dangerous  poison  for  the  popular  mind. 

It  was  further  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  re- 
move firom  the  minds  of  a  people  not  yet  ^miliar  with  the  idea 
of  a  constitution,  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  latter  was  to 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  operation  of  all  previously- 
existing  laws.    For  this  purpose  the  emperor  at  once  adopted 
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proper  measnires.  So  early  as  the  19th  of  March  an  imperial 
decree  was  announced,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  press- 
ing necessity  that  public  business  should  be  once  more  re- 
sumed, and  with  a  view  to  place  the  government  in  a  condition 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  present  and  of  the  foture,  it  was 
commanded,  ''That  all  official  authorities  should  strictly 
maintain  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances,  so  ^  as  they 
were  not  legally  repealed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  laws  of 
the  censorship,  by  the  patent  of  the  15th  of  March ;  and  his 
majesty  expected,  moreover,  from  his  loyal  and  intelligent 
subjects,  that  they  would  not  only  obey  the  same,  but  would 
each  in  his  own  special  capacity  support,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  exertions  of  the  public  authorities." 

These  orders  of  the  cabinet  prove,  that  in  the  imperial 
council  attention  was  paid  to  those  points  which  most 
demanded  it,  during  the  change  that  was  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  Austrian  monarchy.  But  everything 
depended  on  the  careful  and  vigorous  execution  of  what 
was  commanded.     It  is  evident  that  under  the  new  circum- 

« 

.stances  which  had  arisen,  no  such  result  could  be  expected 
from  the  old  and  rusty  state-machine,  the  defects  of  which 
have  already  been  described  to  our  readers.  For  this  reason, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  the  formation  of  the  ministry  before 
mentioned  was  resolved  on  by  the  emperor.  The  ministerial 
council  was  to  consist  of  the  minister  of  the  imperial  house 
and  of  foreign  afikirs,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the 
minister  of  justice,  the  minister  of  finances,  and  the  minister 
of  war.  The  ministerial  council  was  to  be  presided  over  by 
a  president  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Persons  in  commu- 
nication with  the  cabinet  assert,  that  at  the  same  time 
doubts  were  removed  from  the  mind  of  Archduke  Louis, 
who  up  to  that  tinie  had  always  assisted  the  emperor, 
-whether  his  former  appointment  was  compatible  with  the 
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new  order  of  things,  and  this  was  done  under  a  promise  that 
he  would  resign  his  new  post,  should  such  a  step  be  con- 
fddered  advisable.  But  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
cabinet,  that  during  the  period  of  transition  from  absolutism 
to  a  constitutional  form  of  goyemment,  as  the  new  system 
was  not  capable  of  complete  application, — ^that  is,  until  the 
deputies  of  the  Estates  were  assembled  from  the  proyinces  to 
aid  the  emperor  in  establishing  the  proposed  constitution, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  preserve  near  his  person  the 
man  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  who  with  unexampled 
»elf-denial  had  ever  proved  the  support  of  the  crown  in  its 
most  difficult  emergencies,  without  being  tainted  by  an 
ambitious  or  corrupt  tendency.  The  deep  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  the  penetrating  look,  the  invariable  tran- 
quillity and  self-possession,  the  indefatigable  industry,  and 
the  strong  love  of  truth  which  marked  the  Archduke  Louis, 
of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  though  he  was  often 
sUent,  yet  he  never  spoke  an  untruth,  were  qualities  which 
made  his  adherence  to  his  post  indispensable  for  the  welfare 
of  the  state;  at  least  imtil  the  new  constitution,  which 
was  determined  upon,  should  come  into  practical  operation, 
and  until  the  personal  assistance  which  he  had  afforded  to 
his  sovereign  could  be  supplied  by  a  ministry  chosen  by  a 
parliamentary  majority,  to  whom,  in  pursuance  of  a  contem- 
plated enactment,  that  ministry  should  be  responsible. 

In  yielding  to  this  wish,  the  Archduke  Louis,  in  accor- 
dance with  general  report,  declared  that  he  had  promised  the 
late  Emperor  Francis  to  pursue  his  system  and  maxims  of 
government  unchanged,  and  to  undertake  no  duty  which 
should  entail  upon  him  the  necessity  of  opposing  proper 
reforms  in  the  state,  and  thus  to  evince  his  readiness  sincerely 
to  promote  those  changes  in  Austria  which  circumstances  had 
rendered  inevitable.     In  our  opinion,  much  evil  would  have 
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been  avoided  if,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  days,  distrust  and 
deception,  in  conjunction  with  popular  eflfrontery,  had  not  ren- 
dered this  noble  resolution  vain,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Qumstenal  council  had  remedied  that  evil  in  the  central  con- 
duct of  state  affairs,  which  had  rendered  the  procrastination  of 
the  Archduke  Louis,  in  forming  his  resolutions,  an  object  of 
sensnre.  His  experience,  his  character,  and  his  rank,  were 
sufficient  to  prevent  indecision,  inconsistency,  and  mistakes, 
3ven  in  measures  which  required  promptness  of  decision. 

The  names  of  the  new  ministry  were  publi^ed  on  March 
bhe  21st.  In  the  mean  time  the  functions  of  president  were 
provisionally  discharged  by  Count  KolowratL  Count  Eicquel- 
tnont  was  appointed  minister  of  the  imperial  house  and  of 
foreign  affabs ;  Baron  Von  PiUersdorf  was  named  minister  of 
bhe  interior  ;  Count  Taafe,  minister  of  justice  j  Baron  Yon 
EClibeck,  minister  of  finance.  The  emperor  delayed,  for  the 
present,  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war.  His  choice 
bad  fallen  upon  men  who  had  already  been  engaged  in  the 
janie  departments  of  busiaess.  During  a  state  of  transition 
this  ^WBS  unavoidably  necessary,  to  prevent  utter  confusion  in 
^e  discharge  of  business.  There  was  discord  in  the  term 
'*  provisional "  as  appHed  to  the  ministerial  president,  for  the 
president  is  the  soul  of  the  ministerial  council ;  upon  him 
is  the  difficult  duty  of  holding  in  check  the  centrifugal  ten- 
iency  of  each  minister,  and  of  directing  their  united  efforts 
tio  cue  common  point,  namely,  the  wel&re  of  the  state.  At 
^hat  critical  moment  no  one  was  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  Count  Kolowrath,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
tugh.  and  influential  office  he  had  filled  in  the  state  for 
twenty-two  years,  as  on  account  of  his  rare  fortune  in  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  emperor  and  the  favour  of  the  re« 
formers.  The  word  "  provisional,"  therefore,  left  room  for 
ioubting  whether  he  would  continue  to  discharge  the  difficult 
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duty  of  regulatmg  the  transition  from  absolutism  to  a  con- 
stitution. As  it  turned  out,  after  a  fortnight,  the  Vieimt 
Gazette  announced  that,  for  his  health  and  repose,  he  hsA 
resolved  to  retire  for  a  time  from  public  business,  and  hai 
actually  ceded  the  presidency  of  the  ministerial  council  to 
Count  Eicquelmont.  But  this  was  also  a  temporary  meat 
sure. 

Next  to  the  minister-president,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior was  the  most  important  personage  at  that  period  oi 
oommotion  and  change.  Baron  Fillersdorf  seemed  the  fittest 
person  to  fiU  this  station  in  that  moment  of  distrust  in  the 
government, — ^renowned  as  he  was  for  the  clearness  of  fail 
understanding,  in  addition  to  being  an  attractive  speakei; 
■a  decided  friend  of  reform,  an  opponent  of  the  late  Metter 
nich  system,  as  it  was  termed,  and  enjoying  the  confidenci 
of  the  reformers,  though  not  of  the  Conservative  body 
The  former  deplored  the  small  degree  of  influence  he  hai 
hitherto  possessed  in  the  conduct  of  affiurs,  although  in  the 
business  of  the  interior  he  had  for  many  years  assisted  ih 
'infirm  high  chanccUor.  On  aocoimt  of  his  mature  age  and  lot 
gradual  elevation  in  the  service  of  the  state,  the  govermDenj 
had  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  employ  his  credit,  as  we^ 
as  h^  remarkable  talents,  in  effecting  a  quiet  and  deliberate 
but  not  an  Utopian  and  revolutionary,  change  in  the  system  d 
the  state.  How  &ir  this  hope  was  fulfilled  we  may  lean 
from  an  account  of  the  events  in  Austria  down  to  the  period 
of  PillersdorTs  resignation — a  chronicle  which  it  is  no  paii 
of  our  task  to  write.  We  shall  not  inquire  whether  tfe 
evil  results  of  the  dictatorship  which  he  gradually  assmne< 
in  the  ministry,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  th 
emperor,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  his  principles,  or  his  errors 
or  his  weakness  of  character,  or  whether  they  arose  from  acci 
dental  causes.     We  deem  it  enough  to  repeat  the  joke  witl 
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^hich  lie  was  ridiculed  in  Vienna  in  1842,  "when  he  filled 
)he  office  of  court  chancellor,  as  assistant  to  the  chief  chan- 
cellor, a  joke  which  subsequently  acquired  a  significant  im- 
x>rtanoe.  The  people  of  Yienna  said  that  the  chief  chancel- 
lor was  the  lantern  and  Baron  Fillersdorf  the  light.  This 
pritticism  afterwards  verified  itself  in  a  manner  not  then 
foreseen.  For  no  sooner  was  the  light  separated  from  the 
lantern,  than,  blown  about  by  the  wind  upon  all  sides^  it 
Jet  fire  to  whatever  it  touched,  and  might  have  occasioned  a 
iestructive  confiagration,  if  it  had  not  been  luckily  extin- 
guished by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  gradually  reduced  to  an  ex- 
piring ember. 

The  minister  of  finance,  Baron  Kiibeck,  would  have  been 
the  man  to  direct  the  course  of  the  government  at  the- 
commencement  of  its  constitutional  existence  in  a  regular 
channel,  on  account  of  his  cool  penetration,  his  great  know- 
ledge and  •  experience,  and  his  firmness  of  character.  He 
stood  very  high  in  public  opinion,  and  had  not  attained 
[lis  position  by  being  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
^as  promoted  to  the  ranks  of  the  latter  body  on  account  of 
!iis  services,  which  secured  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
3eople.  But  ill-health  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  ministe- 
nsl  office.  The  other  ministers  were  active  men  of  business, 
IS  was  also  his  successor.  Baron  Yon  Kraus,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  the  finances,  which,  as  already  stated, 
lad  been  previously  offered  to  and  refused  by  Count  Sta- 
tion, the  governor  of  Galida.  Such  likewise  was  the  Meld 
Mfarshal  Lieutenant  Zanini,  who  had  in  the  interim  been 
ippointed  minister  of  war ;  and  the  Baron  Yon  Sommaruga^ 
:o  whom,  in  the  subsequent  ministry,  was  intrusted  the 
lepartment  of  public  education.  But  these  persons,  by  virtue 
>f  their  office,  could  only  exercise  a  subordinate  direct  infiu- 
mcc  over  the  afl^rs  of  the  ministry,  and  did  not  possess 
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those  qualities  which  would  have  secured  for  Baron  Ktibecli 
an  influence  of  an  indirect  nature.  It  happened,  theiefone, 
that  Baron  Pillersdorf — ^who  at  first  managed  the  interior 
department  in  conjunction  with  the  two  proviedonal  presi- 
dents,  Kolowrath  and  Mcquelmont,  after  the  secession  of  the 
former  and  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  hj  the  audacity  d 
the  students  and  the  mob—remained  alone  at  the  head  d 
afl^rs.  For,  after  Count  Taafe  was  driven  from  the  ministrr, 
which  was  effected,  howeyer,  with  less  scandal  than  had 
happened  to  Count  Eicquelmont^  the  duties  of  provisional 
president  were  dischai^ged  by  Baron  Pillersdorf  as  seniot 
minister  in  rank. 

There  were  three  principal  errors  which  misled  the  mim5- 
try  immediately  after  its  formation. 

The  first  oonmsted  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  when  tbc 
emperor  had  expressed  his  determination  to  establish  a  co&j 
stitution,  a  constitutional  regime  was  then  actually  com- 
menced. 

The  second  comdsted  in  the  recognition  of  an  inefficient 
ministerial  responsibility  in  respect  of  a  representative 
system  not  yet  set  on  foot. 

The  third  and  last  consisted  in  the  optimist  notion  thai 
an  excited  and  unbridled  people,  in  grateful  acknowledgmed 
of  the  freedom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  ruler,  wooU 
never  exceed  the  limits  of  justice  without  requiring  anj 
measures  of  prevention.  | 

The  first  of  these  errors  occasioned  the  cessation  of  thoel 
temporary  enactments  which  were  in  force  up  to  July  3r^ 
according  to  which  the  representatives  of  the  several  pr» 
vinces  were  to  assemble  in  Yienna>  and  for  which  period  d 
transition  the  general  ministry  should  have  established  a  fim 
system  of  restraint.  Contradiction  and  inconsistency  in  thi 
measures  of  particular  ministers,  and  the  usurpation  of  thil 
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control  over  the  ministers  which  properly  belonged  only  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  people,  but  which  was  assomed 
by  certain  temporary  societies  claiming  to  act  in  such  a  cha- 
racter, were  the  lamentable  consequence.  In  this  period  of 
transition  the  ministry  in  the  first  place  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Vienna  Conmiittee  of  Safety  and  to  the  Central 
Oonimittee  of  the  National  Guard,  which  held  its  sittings  in 
the  hall  of  the  university,  and  at  a  later  period  to  the  United 
Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Vienna,  the  National  Ouard, 
and  the  Academic  Legion,  just  as  if  they  had  been.the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  nations  of  the  Austrian  empire,  by  which 
means  these  revolutionary  local  associations  obtained  a 
despotic  influence  over  the  entire  monarchy. 

The  emancipation  of  the  ministers  from  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  emperor  (by  substituting  other  advisers,  who  were 
intrusted  with  no  portfolio)  was  the  result  of  the  second 
eiTor,  of  which  the  minister  Pillersdorf  cleverly  took  advan- 
tage, in  order  to  remove  the  State  Council  (in  place  of  intro- 
ducing proper  changes  therein),  to  abolish  the  State  Confer- 
ence, to  remove  the  Archduke  Louis  from  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  hear 
any  other  voice  than  the  minister's,  by  rendering  all  those 
whom  the  emperor  wished  to  consult  confidentially  victims  of 
popular  hatred,  imder  the  designation  of  a  '^  Camarilla.**  But 
since  the  minister,  who,  under  the  delusion  of  his  own 
responsibility  to  the  nation,  prescribed  laws  for  the  emperor, 
himself  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  local  association  in  Y ienna^ 
the  capital  groaned  under  a  tyranny  whereof  history  affords 
few  examples. 

The  consequence  of  the  third  error  was  the  removal  of  the 
police  authorities,  and  the  abolition  of  the  veiy  name  of  the 
police  (an  institution  which  even  in  republican  France  was 
Allowed  to  continue  both  piuctically  and  nominally) ;  the  un- 
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seasonable  promulgation  of  a  species  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act^ 
by  a  notice  from  the  minister  PiUersdorJ^  dated  the  28tli  of 
March,  and  addressed  to  all  the  provincial  authorities,  which 
had  the  effect  of  impairing  their  eflBlciency  in  cases  where 
the  public  peace  and  order  were  disturbed ;  the  diminution 
of  the  number  and  strength  of  the  military  power  in  the 
capital ;  the  silent  permission  to  form  associations^  a  privilege 
not  mentioned  in  the  patent  of  March  15th,  and  the  omissioB 
to  make  any  regulations  for  their  control ;  the  impunity  en- 
joyed by  the  public  disturbers  of  the  peace,  according  to 
which  cats'-music  and  rioting  became  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and,  finally,  the  intimidation  and  abandonment  of  all  the  effi- 
cient officers  of  government,  of  which  two  examples  may  be 
here  adduced  as  illustrations.  The  first  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Martinez,  the  president  of  the  Vienna  Committee  of  Safety, 
who  was  forced  to  resign  his  post  in  consequence  of  having 
driven  away  the  notorious  agitator,. Schutte,  though  this  step 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  with  the  connivance  of  the  minister. 
The  second  happened  in  May,  1848,  with  relation  to  the  Count 
Montecucuh,  of  which  the  memorandum  already  alluded  to 
wiU  afford  t(.n  explanation.  According  to  its  tenor,  he  had,  in 
his  capacity  of  president  of  the  administration  of  Lower  Aus- 
tna^  at  the  request  of  the  minister.  Baron  Pillersdor^  prepaid 
the  order  of  the  25th  of  May,  which  had  been  determined  oq 
by  the  Ministerial  Coundl,  respecting  the  dissolution  and  did^ 
arming  of  the  Vienna  Academical  Legion,  but  he  was  afterJ 
wards  abandoned  by  the  same  minister,  or  rather  given  ud 
as  a  prey  to  the  popidar  frenzy,  from  which  he  was  only 
saved  by  his  immediate  flight. 

A  ministry  constructed  on  such  erroneous  piinci|des  mustl 
have  been  incompetent  to  redst  a  revolution,  even  of  a  les 
complicated  character.  It  was  utterly  incapable  of  proviii^ 
a  match  for  that  which  had  brok^s  out  in  Austria^  in  whid^ 
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difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  that  had  never  previously 
Etiisen. 

These  difficulties  lay  partly  in  the  tendency  of  the  popular 
iiscontent,  and  partly  in  the  position  pf  the  ministry,  in 
relation  to  the  united  monarchy.  Two  revolutions  in  France 
had  for  their  object  and  result  the  destruction  of  the  throne 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republic ;  but  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  occasioned,  desired  the  continuance  of  a  united 
French  nation.  The  Austrian  revolution  did  not  seek  the 
iestruction  of  the  monarchy  (at  least  in  the  intention  of  the 
Diajority  of  its  originators),  but  only  the  diminution  of  its  pri- 
Fileges.  There  were,  however,  four  separate  races,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  this  common  object,  sought  to  realize  their 
>wn  separate  interests.  They  were  the  Germans^  the  Sla- 
ronianS)  the  Magyars,  and  the  Italians,  though  the  last  con- 
templated an  absolute  severance  from  the  empire*  German 
Austria  was  content  to  belong  to  Austria ;  Slavonian  Aus- 
tria desired  a  government  separate  from  that  of  Germany ; 
Eungary  sought  to  establish  her  independence,  and  only 
k>  submit  to  the  Austrian  emperor  as  her  Idng :  Italian 
Austria  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  other  Italians, 
ivith  imprecations  of  ^' death  and  destruction  to  the  fo- 
reigner.'' Each  of  these  countries  asserted  with  equal  vigour 
ts  own  national  claims,  but  was  hostile  to  the  others  wha 
lid  the  like.  Hence  arose  a  contest  of  a  two-fold  charac- 
ter, against  the  sovereign  and  against  one  another.  No 
previous  revolution  had  afforded  an  example  of  similar  dif- 
Serencea. 

In  Erance  one  and  the  same  ministry  was  effective  through- 
>ut  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  March 
Doiuistry  of  Vienna  was  confined  to  only  half  the  kingdom  : 
Ubiose  parts  of  the  monarchy  which  belonged  to  Hungary 
cefiised  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  arrayed  themselves- 
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under  another  ministry,  responsible  to  tliat  country ;  and  thl' 
responsibility  'was  not  imaginary,  but  real,  since  in  Hungan 
there  existed  a  system  of  popular  representation,  which  could 
bring  the  ministry  to  account.  The  Hungarian  revolution  wsi 
much  better  organized  than  the  Austrian,  and  as  far  as  con 
cemed  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  popular  sove 
reignty,  the  former  extended  to  the  latter  a  sister's  hand.  Th< 
minister  of  Vienna  was  unable,  by  any  effective  measures^  U 
prevent  this  imion ;  for  the  river  Leitha  was  the  Hubicon  whicl 
his  power  could  not  pass.  This  proves  the  necessity  of  hayiD| 
only  one  central  government  for  the  entire  Austrian  m<^ 
narchy,  if  the  constitutional  ruler,  placed  between  two  inde 
pendent  ministers,  and  responsible  to  two  different  parliament 
of  equal  authority,  would  avoid  the  fate  of  the  man  who  be- 
tween  two  stools  &Ils  to  the  ground.  A  hasty  glance  at  tfai 
exertions  which  the  four  nations  displayed  in  the  month  d 
March,  in  the  in&ncy  of  Austrian  freedom,  to  insure  a  r& 
cognition  of  their  several  claims,  each  without  regard  to  th 
other,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  difi* 
culties  with  which  the  central  administration  had  td 
contend. 

The  Germanistic  mania  appeared  in  Vienna  as  a  sort  o| 
prologue  to  the  drama  of  the  revolution  enacted  in  the  Tradd 
Union  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  the  declaration  to  the  en^ 
peror  was  resolved  upon,  "  that  nothing  but  a  firm  and  cordial 
union  of  Austria  with  the  common  interests  of  the  Germai 
:&therland  could  restore  their  ancient,  ofb-tried  confidence.] 
No  sooner  had  the  glorious  days  of  March  destroyed  tin 
control  of  the  police,  than  the  three  German  colours  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Assembly  of  the  9th  of  March  were  pul> 
licly  worn  in  the  form  of  cockades,  scarfs,  ribands,  and  ban* 
ners.  The  tricoloured  flag  soon  affcerwards  waved  from  th^ 
tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  even  from  the  balcony  of  ih\ 
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ancient  imperial  chancery ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  emperor 
appeared  at  a  window  of  his  dwelling  to  the  Academical 
Legion  assembled  in  the  outer  Burg  Square,  than  Profes- 
sor Endlicher  handed  him  a  New  German  banner,  that 
he  might,  by  waving  H,  take  part  in  the  general  enthusiasm 
for  Germany,  upon  which  the  congregated  multitude  burst 
forth  into  joyful  acclamations.  Whoever  was  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  enough  to  attract  the  public  notice  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Yienna^  immediately  planted  a  similar 
banner  to  wave  before  his  house,  whether  "  ad  captandam 
benevolentiom "  or  "  ad  redimendam  vexam."  The  very 
Dame  of  black  and  yellow  was  not  only  discreditable,  but  even 
ominous;  black,  a  mixture  of  all  colours,  and  gold,  the 
colour  of  the  sun,  had  been  already  made  famous  by 
bhe  brave  armies  of  Austria^  united  with  German  troops  in 
fchose  battles  which  Austria^  for  the  establL«ihment  of  Ger- 
man civilization  and  freedom,  had  been  obliged  in  former 
fcimes  to  wage  against  the  Turk,  and  in  latter  times  against  the 
red  Phrygian  cap  which  had  been  imported  into  France  from 
ancient  Rome, — and  now,  alas !  these  colours  were  destined  to 
maintain  their  renown  only  on  condition  that  the  colour  of  the 
said  Phrygian  cap  should  be  incorporated  with  them,  against 
which  Austrian  and  German  warriors  had  so  .often  and  so 
bravely  fought ! — an  ominous  union  of  colours,  which  seemed 
bo  indicate  that  young  Germany,  deserting  the  principles  of 
ker  brave  ancestors,  was  ready  to  embrace  those  tenets  of 
^he  Ked  Eepublic  which  the  latter  had  ever  rejected  !  In 
Vienna  and  in  other  German  localities  of  the  empire,  the 
ndependent  feeling  of  the  Austrian  was  changed  into  a  wish 
io  be  merged  in  Germany.  The  ministry  encouraged  this 
dea  in  the  delusion  of  being  able  to  find  therein  a  guarantee 
'or  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  new-bom  child  of 
x>nstitutional  freedom. 

K 
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Contemporaneously  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Gennanistic 
spirit^  the  Magyaristic  mania  raised  its  pretensions.  The  Hmi- 
garian  deputation,  which  had  entered  Vienna  on  the  15  th  of 
March  and  on  the  following  day  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  was  the  bearer  of  a  manifesto  adopted  by  the  Bhmga- 
nan  Diet  at  the  suggestion  of  Kossuth,  addressed  to  the  king, 
which  clearly  described  the  political  state  of  Hungary,  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  every  government-interest  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Magyars.  The  German  Michel,  who  wa* 
employed  in  Vienna,  was  so  benevolent  as  to  give  a  trium- 
phant reception  to  the  Magyar  champions,  and  to  flatter  their 
leader  with  a  gracious  look  or  a  kind  word ;  but  notwith- 
standing his  satis&ction  at  his  own  acquisitions,  and  tke 
tributes  which  were  plenteously  showered  upon  him  by  the 
Magyars  in  their  speeches  from  the  windows  of  their  dwell- 
ings, he  experienced  the  humiliation  of  afterwards  hearing 
that  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Kossuth,  on  his  return  t*^ 
Presburg,  in  a  public  speech,  ascribed  these  boasted  acquisi- 
tions to  the  presence  of  the  Magyar  deputation,  although  the 
latter  was  only  in  the  act  of  disembarking  when  the  sounds 
of  triumph  were  resounding  through  the  streets  of  Vienni 
to  celebrate  the  new  constitution.  The  truth  is,  that  thi 
reformers  of  Vienna  and  Piresburg  were  morally  comibind 
in  those  critical  days  to  make  an  attack  on  the  government 
which,  although  it  emanated  from  opposite  quarters,  weakened 
its  efdciency.  This  effect  must  be  ascribed  to  those  conces 
sions,  so  injurious  to  the  imperial  prerogative,  which  had  beei 
made  to  the  Magyars  on  the  well-known  remonstaranoe  o 
the  Presburg  Diet ;  for  if  the  Austrian  Emperor  could  ha^ 
depended  on  the  ready  co-operation  of  his  imperial  subject 
for  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  King  against  the  attack: 
of  the  Hungarian  Estates,  a  different  answer  would  hav< 
been  given  to  the  demands  of  the  latter  than  that  which  tb 
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Arcliduke  Stephen  brought  back  to  Presburg  on  the  15th  of 
March.  In  this  first  answer  of  the  king,  however,  certain 
important  privileges  were  preserved,  and  the  interests  of  the. 
other  ports  of  the  empire  in  some  degree  maintained.  In 
particakr,  no  permission  was  therein  given  to  separate  the 
command  of  the  Himgarian  troops  from  that  of  the  whole 
imperial  army,  and  the  right  to  establish  a  separate  ministry 
of  finance  for  Htmgary  was  coupled  with  the  condition  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  civil  Hst  for  the  king,  a  proportionate  con« 
tribntion  to  the  common  treasury,  the  defraying  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  and  the  support  of  the  royal  troops 
garrisoned  within  the.  bounds  of  Hungary  and  its  dependent 
cies.  But  to  this  very  moderate  limitation  of  their  demands, 
which  had  in  view  the  preservation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, the  Magyars  would  not  consent,  but  succeeded  in  the 
month  of  March  in  obtaining  all  those  concessions,  so  injur 
rions  to  the  country,  which  are  included  in  the  royal  decree 
of  the  1 1th  of  Apnl,  1848,  and  particularly  in  the  third  article 
of  law  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  for  the  year  1847 — 1848. 

This  article  of  law,  so  pregnant  with  mischief  (in  the 
second  section),  places  the  executive  power,  with  full 
authority,  in  the  hands  of  the  palatine,  whenever  the 
king  shall  be  absent  from  the  country,  and  declares  the 
existing  palatine,  the  Grand  Duke  Stephen,  to  be  in- 
violable, whereby  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  king,  during 
his  residence  in  his  imperial  palace  elsewhere  than  in  Hun- 
gary, are  withdrawn  and  conferred  on  his  representative. 
The  third  section  makes  the  efficiency  of  a  royal  order 
depend  on  the  co-operation  of  a  responsible  Hungarian 
ministry.  The  fifth  section  decrees  that  the  seat  of  the 
!Hnngarian  ministry  shall  be  at  Buda-Pesth.  The  sixth  refers 
all  matters  formerly  laransacted  in  the  offices  of  the  Hungarian 
Court  Chancellorship,  Court  Exchequer^  and  Lord-Lieutenancy 
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at  Vienna^  particularly  sacH  matters  as  related  to  military 
afiairs,  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  the  finances, 
exclusively  to  a  Hungarian  ministry,  by  which  means  a 
complete  separation  was  established  between  the  Hungarian 
and  the  imperial  government.     The  eleventh  section  con- 
cedes to  the  palatine  the  nomination  of  the  minister-presi- 
dent during  the  absence  of  the  king  firom  the  country,  only 
reserving  to  the  king  a  power  to  approve  the  appointment. 
The  twelfth  section,  which  relates  to  the  appointment  of 
the  other  ministers,  binds  the  king  to  approve  the  proposal 
of  the  president.     The  inevitable  result  of  these  legal  reso- 
lutions must  have  obliged  the  emperor  either  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Hungary,  or  to'  renounce  the  exerdse  of 
his  royal  privileges  in  that  country.      In  either  case  the 
victory  of  the  Magyars  over  the  interests  of  the  united 
monarchy  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  important  here  to  consider  whether  the  imperial 
Austrian  cabinet,  in  considering  the  address  of  the  Diet 
presented  by  the  Hungarian  deputation,  foresaw  this  conse- 
quence, or  whether  the  concessions  made  to  the  Magyars 
should  be  ascribed  to  some  other  influence.  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  would  be  easy  to  one  familiar  with  the  secrets 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet  and  of  the  imperial  family,  if  they 
could  not  be  collected  from  facts  published  at  the  time  by 
the  daily  press,  or  well  known  as  matters  of  common  conver- 
sation. We  have  already  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  the  Estates  with 
relation  to  the  independent  administration  of  Hungary, 
to  its  temporary  postponement,  as  also  to  its  subsequent 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  assembly  of  Magnates.  The 
Fre^u/rg  Gazette  gives  a  literal  accoimt  of  this  consent  of  the 
Magnates  at  their  sitting  of  March  the  14th  (the  day  when 
the  events  of  Vienna  of  the  13th  became  known  in   Pres- 
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Lurg).  After  observing  that  the  appearance  of  the  arc^hduke, 
the  imi)erial  palatine,  amongst  the  Magnates  on  that  day  had 
occasioned  immense  applause,  the  palatine  is  said  to  have 
spoken  the  following  words  : — 

"  High  Magnates !  &om  the  postponement  of  the  mani- 
festo which  lies  before  me,  and  has  just  been  read  [alluding 
to  the  one  which  upon  Kossuth's  motion  had  already  been 
adopted  by  the  Estates],  I  venture  to  entertain  the  hope 
tiiat  the  high  Magnates  will  agree  to  its  entire  contents." 
After  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  acclamation,  the  palatine  pro- 
ceeded with  his  speech : 

"  In  observing  that  the  high  Magnates  adopt  this  petition, 
I  cannot  conceal  my  wish  and  my  warmest  anxiety  that  this 
Diet  may  produce  successful  results.  I  assure  you,  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  this  end  I  shall  direct  all  my  personal 
and  independent  influence,  and  that  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  our  constitution,  to  go  with 
you  hand  in  hand  in  that  path  which  the  estimable  assembly 
of  the  Estates  has  pursued.  But  I  recognize  only  one 
means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  namely,  a  thorough 
harmony  and  imion  in  these  difficult  times — ^an  end  to  which 
I  invite  the  high  Magnates,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  on 
tlie  present  occasion." 

In  what  manner  the  palatine  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
iirecting  his  influence  to  give  effect  to  that  mischievous  re- 
solution of  the  Diet  the  Hungarian  papers  afterwards 
jiformed  us,  by  announcing  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
leclare  his  determination  of  renoimcingthe  ofiice  of  palatine, 
f  the  royal  sanction  should  be  withheld.  There  is  no  room 
or  doubting  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  newspaper  an- 
loiincement,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent 
)ersons  in  Vienna.  Many  sagacious  Austrians  could  not  find 
n  this  declaration  of  the  archduke  sufficient  reason  for  grant- 
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ing  a  concession,  the  consequence  whereof  might  be  so  injurious 
to  the  imperial  prerogative ;  for  be  the  position  of  any  ser- 
vant of  the  state  ever  so  high  and  so  important,  it  can  never 
be  supposed  that  his  services  are  actually  indispensable,  for  in 
the  course  of  nature  we  may  witness  the  man  who  was  to-day 
considered  indispensable,  stretched  to-morrow  on  the  bed  d 
sickness  or  consigned  to  his  coffin,  in  either  of  which,  cases  a 
substitute  must  be  provided.  But  it  might  be  whispered  to 
such  pro&ne  doubters,  by  the  initiated,  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  settled  by  the  retirement  of  the  palatine,  since 
it  might  afterwards  be  expected  that  he  would  be  elected 
king  of  Hungary  by  the  Diet.  The  £rst  view  of  such  a 
spectre  as  a  neighbouring  king  in  Hungary  might  indeed 
terrify,  but  when  viewed  closer,  it  ought  not  perhaps  to! 
appear  so  formidable.  The  idea  should  not  have  surprised 
the  imperial  &mily  as  a  thing  wholly  unprecedented,  far 
they  had  shortly  before  bewailed  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  members,  the  conqueror  at  the  Bhine  and 
at  Aspem  (the  Archduke  Charles),  whom  in  the  night 
of  November  21st,  1790,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  the  rebellious  Estates  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  had,  in  their  congress,  nominated  as  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  the  Burgundo-Belgian  provinces,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  never  more  incorporate  those  provinces 
with  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would  always  reside  within 
their  limits.  As  this  appointment  produced  no  effect  on  the 
mind  or  conduct  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  supporting  the  imperial  throne,  it  was  to  he 
hoped  that  in  like  manner  the  noble  character  of  the  Arch- 
duke Stephen  would  render  a  similar  attempt  in  Hungary 
ineffectual.  The  designs  of  treasonable  hypocrites  were 
thus  exposed,  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  friends  were  opened, 
and  thus  that  extreme  distress  was  avoided  which  at  a  sub- 
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sequent  period  spread  over  Hmigary.  A  report  prevalent 
11  the  town  evinced  a  presentiment  of  those  events  which 
>cciirred  some  months  afterwards,  tmder  far  less  favourable 
circumstances.  The  coundl  of  the  emperor,  with  relation  to 
blie  affidrs  of  Hungary  and  Tranef^lvania^  was  cos^posed  of 
the  members  of  the  State  Conference  appointed  before  March; 
St  voice  in  this  conference  is  said  to  have  declared  aloud  that 
rather  than  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  it 
were  better  for  the  king  to  intrust  the  protection  of  his 
crown  to  the  Croats  and  Slavonians,  who,  true  to  him,  were 
Long  weary  of  the  Magyar  yoke,  and  were  ready  to  join  the 
brave  and  loyal  troops  in  Himgary,  who,  in  the  preceding 
March,  before  the  promise  of  a  union  between  Transylvania 
and  Himgary,  had  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
from  Tran^lvania.  The  struggle  would  not  then  have 
proved  so  violent  and  deadly  as  that  of  October.  For  the 
bold  warriors  of  Hungary  had  not  yet  been  led  astray  from 
their  duty  to  the  king  by  orders  proceeding  from  an  Hun- 
garian ministry  of  war,  and  would  at  that  time  have  had  to 
contend  with  enemies  destitute  both  of  cannon  and  of  for- 
tresseSy  with  both  of  which  they  were  provided  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  above-mentioned  article  of  law.  That  advice, 
however,  was  not  responded  to,  as  is  proved  by  the  moral 
disheartenment  of  the  government  at  the  events  which  oc- 
curred, and  by  the  advice  which  their  intimidated  or  false 
friends|y  and  even  the  Austrian  constitutional  ministers, 
ofEesred  thenx  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  about  the  affairs  of 
Hungary,  particularly  as  the  cunning  of  the  Magyars  had 
not  fidled  to  insert  in  the  proposition  of  their  Diet  an  assu- 
rance ^  to  maintain  inviolable  the  preservation  of  the  union 
of  the  throne  and  the  monarchy,  and  to  have  regard  to 
the  relation  which  should  be  maintained  with  the  pro- 
vinces " — an  assurance  which  mi;st  either  be  considered  as 
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mere  idle  words,  or  else  wholly  destructive  of  those  conces- 
sions with  which  they  were  evidently  incompatible. 

Whilst  the  Austrians  who  were  infected  with  the  Ger- 
manistic  mania  panted  for  union,  and  the  Magyars  desired 
to  preserve  merely  a  nominal  connection  with  Austria,  the 
Slavonians  in  the  north  and  south  sought  to  establish  their  own 
independence.  The  Bohemians,  in  the  north,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Prague  on  the  11th  of  March,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Wenzelbad,  had  agreed  to  the  petition  before  alluded  to,  and 
which  had  the  above  object  in  view.  On  the  20th  of 
March  it  was  brought  to  Vienna  by  a  numerous  deputation, 
who  were  invested  with  no  legal  character,  but  were  the 
tools  of  a  club,  headed  by  the  innkeeper  Faster,  under  the 
assumed  title  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Prague. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conference  with  the  provi- 
sional minister-president,  and  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  imperial  cabinet 
order,  dated  March  23rd,  was  directed  to  Baron  Pillersdor£ 
in  which  an  answer  was  returned  to  every  point  of  the 
I)etition.  This  answer  was  partly  in  approval :  partly  it 
alluded  to  the  concessions  which  had  already  been  made  by 
the  decree  of  the  15th  of  March,  and  partly  promised  to  ex- 
amine and  take  into  immediate  consideration  their  requests. 
The  imperial  answer  to  the  complaint  made  in  the  fifth  section 
of  the  petition  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  and  wonder. 
It  put  an  end  to  the  Bobot  system  in  Bohemia  from  the 
end  of  March,  1849,  in  consideration  of  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion. This  was  a  decision  extorted  from  the  sovereign  upon 
a  subject  which,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  15th  of 
March,  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
provincial  parliament,  to  be  summoned  immediately,  or  else 
to  an  assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  provincial  Estates, 
which  should  be  convoked  at  latest  on  July  3rd  ;    but  it 
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should  never  have  been  conceded  in  an  extemporaneous 
manner  to  a  deputation  composed  of  the  inhabitants  and 
citizens  of  Prague.  This  concession  to  a  deputation,  far- 
nished  with  no  legal  title,  and  composed  of  a  motley  crew, 
emanating  from  a  public-house  in  Prague,  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  new  ministry,  and  gave  reason  to  fear  that 
new  associations  would  obtain  a  like  favourable  hearing,  and 
would  claim  a  similar  attention  to  their  wishes  (either  with 
or  without  a  riot),  an  apprehension  which  waa  soon  after- 
wards actually  realized  in  Vienna.  The  ministry  openly  con- 
fessed that  it  wanted  the  courage  and  the  will  to  execute  the 
decisions  of  the  patent  of  the  15th  of  March  with  dignity  and 
fimmess,  but  it  was  ready  to  purchase  momentaiy  repose  by 
the  abandonment  of  those  decisions.  But  in  this  expectation 
It  was  grievously  deceived,  for,  though  Easter  and  his  adhe- 
rents were  satisfied  with  the  audacity  displayed  by  them  in 
Vienna,  their  feelings  of  satisfaction  did  not  extend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Prague.  On  the  return  of  the  deputies  of 
bhe  "Wenzelbad  to  Prague,  a  burst  of  dissatisfaction,  excited 
by  the  students,  arose  at  what  had  been  achieved.  It  was 
pronounced  insufficient,  as  it  was  wholly  silent  on  those  points 
mlculated  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Bohemian 
nation.  '  The  cause  of  this  unfavourable  result  of  minis- 
terial weakness  lay  in  the  £su;t  that,  at  the  meeting  at  the 
Wenzelbad  on  March  the  11th,  some  members  of  the  imiver- 
lity  of  Prague  maintained  that  the  claims  of  the  intelligent 
jlasses  were  not  sufficiently  represented ;  thereupon  a 
neeting  of  the  heads  of  the  university  was  appoiuted  for  the 
L5th  of  March,  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  claims. 
Paster  and  his  dependants  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
iwait  the  decision  of  this  meeting,  or  to  take  part  in  the 
petition,  but  hurried  to  Vienna  with  the  one  adopted  on 
March  the  lltL     The  students  of  Prague,  on  their  side, 
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were  anxious  to  emulate  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  in  activity 
and  zeal     They  had  forwarded  them  an  address,  which  was 
published  by  the  newspapers,  iu  which  they  had  expressed 
their  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  them,  and  they 
therefore  transmitted  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  petitioii 
adopted  by  the  university  on  March  the  15th.     In  conjunc- 
tion with  some  adherents  of  the  Wenzelbad  party,  who  had 
remained  behind  in  Prague,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
success  which  had  attended   Faster  and  his  followers  in 
Vienna,    they  excited  a  considerable    disturbance  on  the 
return  of  the  deputation,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
transmission  of  a  second  petition  to  the  government,  whidi 
had  been  agreed  to  in  Prague  on  March  29th,  and  in  which 
those  demands  were  repeated  which  had  not  been  previouslj 
granted.     Threats  and  abuse  were  employed  against  those 
members  of  the  cabinet  whose  sentiments  were  considered 
doubts.       The  ministry  condescended  to  treat  with  the 
second  deputation  from  Bohemia.     The  political  importance 
of  the  club  of  the  Wenzelbad  in  Plraigue  was  increased  by 
their  success.     When,  on  the  return  of  their  first  deputa- 
tion, they  announced  to   the  Bohemian    people   that  the 
Bobot  system  was  abolished,  this  news  secured  the  popuLu 
sympathies,  and  gave  them  that  degree  of  influence  whichj 
two  months  later,  induced  the  populace  to  take  part  in  th^ 
insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Prague. 

The  north  Slavonians  of  Poland,  from  the  remembranc^ 
of  the  evil  fate  which  had  attended  their  hoisting  the  war^ 
banner  in  1846,  thought  it  imprudent  to  rekindle  the  fiam^ 
of  revolution  at  home.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain 
satisfied  with  providing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fire  should 
be  kept  alive  beneath  the  ashes,  whilst  they  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  task  of  stirring  and  spreading  the  flamej 
through  the  territories  of  Qermany,  Slavonian  Himgary,  and 
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taly  ;  in  which  endeavour  they  were  assisted  by  thousands 
f  emissaries,  consisting  not  only  of  men,  but  even  of  ladies, 
*om  the  very  elUe  of  society  {creme  de  FH^gance), 

The  excited  feelings  of  nationality  amongst  the  South  Aus- 
rian  Slavonians  had,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  assumed  a 
lore  decided  character.  In  Agram,  an  extemporized  national 
ommittec  convoked,  on  March  2dth,  a  national  assembly, 
ormed  from  the  three  united  (f)  kingdoms  of  Dalmattss 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  nu- 
nerous  national  deputation  should  ascertain  and  fiilly  state  the 
lemands  which  the  nation  had  to  lay  before  the  throne.  At 
he  outset  of  these  demands,  a  wish  was  expressed  to  remain, 
IS  formerly,  under  the  Hungarian  crown.  But  in  comparing 
;his  wish  with  the  natuie  of  the  various  claims,  stated  under 
thirty  distinct  heads,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  expressed  with 
ifi  little  pretensions  to  seriousness  as  the  assurance  of  the 
Sungarian  Diet  to  preserve  intact  the  union  of  the  crown 
md  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  oonai- 
ieration  the  relations  of  Hungary  to  the  hereditary  provinces, 
rhat  celebrated  saying  of  Talleyrand,  that  language  has  been 
pYen  to  man,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  thoughts, 
but  rather  to  conceal  them,  was  here  folly  exemplified ;  for 
w^hilst  their  words  asserted  their  desire  to  continue  the  union 
between  the  three  kingdoms  and  Hungary,  their  thoughts 
were  bent  upon  the  complete  dissolution  of  those  ties  by 
which  they  were  connected.  The  first  point  of  these  demands 
required  that  the  Ban  Jeladc,  who  had  been  already  elected 
by  the  people,  should  be  appointed  captain  of  the  nation, 
with  all  the  accompanying  attributes  of  the  office.  In  the 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  10th,  15th,  16th,  19th,  and  29th 
points,  the  South  Slavonians  demanded  the  convocation  of 
their  Diet  in  Agram,  on  the  following  1st  of  May;  the 
incorporation  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  the  military  provinces  (with 
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respect  to  their  political  administration)^  and  .such  oilier  por- 
tions of  their  country-  as  bj  the  course  of  time  had  become 
united  with  the  Hungarian  counties  or  other  portions  of 
the  Austrian  dominions ;  national  independence ;  a  separate 
independent  ministry,  responsible  to  the  Diet  of  the  three 
kingdoms ;  the  introduction  of  the  national  dialect  in  all  the 
legislative  departments  and  seminaries  of  education ;  yearh 
diets,  to  be  held  alternately  in  Agram,  Essegg,  Zara,  and 
Fiume;  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank;  the  resti- 
tution of  their  national  funds  and  banks  to  the  managemensl 
of  their  own  responsible  finance  minister,  instead  of  leayin^ 
them,  as  hitherto,  to  be  controlled  by  Hungary ;  the  swearing 
in  of  the  national  troops  to  the  common  constitution,  to 
fidelity  to  their  king,  to  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  and  d 
all  the  free  people  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  according  to  the 
principles  of  humanity ;  and  lastly,  the  concession  of  all  officer 
spiritual  and  temporal,  without  exception,  to  members  of  the 
imited  kingdom  exclusively.  These  demands  were  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  of  Hungary,  having  only  this  one 
point  in  common,  the  isolation  of  the  three  kingdoms  fron^ 
the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy ;  a  design  clearly  indicated 
by  the  18th  point,  which  demanded  that  the  national  troop^ 
of  each  division  should  remain  in  their  own  country,  and  U 
officered  by  their  own  countrymen,  commanded  in  their  owB 
dialect,  and  when  on  foreign  service,  or  on  cordon  dutyj 
should  be  provided  with  pay,  food,  and  clothing  ;  that  foreign 
soldiers  should  be  dismissed  from  the  country,  and  that  the 
border  troops  in  Italy  should  be  allowed  to  return  home. 
In  the  other  points  of  their  demands,  the  South  Slavonian  na- 
tions were  not  behind  the  other  people  who  were  struggling 
for  freedom.  The  most  prudent  and  the  wisest  step  which 
the  Austrian  government  of  that  stormy  period  ever  took, 
was,  that  they  (in  pursimnce  of  the  advice  of  some  friendlf 
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roatian  nobles,  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  national  as- 
mbly  on  March  the  29th)  anticipated  the  demand  made  in 
Le  first  point,  and,  by  an  official  announcement  of  the  Vienna 
azette,  on  March  the  28th,  appointed  the  Baron  Jelacic  to  the 
&ce  of  Ban  of  Croatia ;  for  whilst,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own 
>w^er,  they  thus  gave  to  the  nation  a  leader  universally  beloved 
id  esteemed,  one  truly  devoted  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and 
aving  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  imited  monarchy, 
ley  also .  adopted  the  surest  means  of  restraining  the  exag- 
erated  demands  of  the  people  within  the  bounds  of  mode- 
a.tion,  by  the  influence  of  a  person  possessed  of  unlimited 
onfidenoe.  How  great  is  the  controlling  influence  possessed 
y  a  popular  ruler,  truly  devoted  to  his  sovereign,  was  fully 
xemplified  by  the  events  of  October  and  November,  when 
he  Ban  Jelacic,  at  the  head  of  his  national  troops,  fotight 
•o  preserve  the  unity  of  the  monarchy.  By  this  appoint- 
nent,  the  most  powerful  bulwark  was  opposed  to  the  Magyar 
nsurrection.  This  the  chiefs  of  the  Magyar  party  fully  ad- 
nit,  and  they  tried  to  represent  this  step  of  the  king  as  his 
irst  act  of  treason  against  the  Himgarian  ministry.  Thus 
{peaks  the  representative  of  the  Hungarian  government, 
Ooimt  Ladislaus  Teleki,  to  the  French  repubhc,  in  his  mani- 
Pesto  to  the  civilized  people  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  (Leipsig,  by  Keil  and  Co.),  pag6  21 ; 
and  he  endeavours  to  prove  his  assertion  by  observing,  *'tha,t 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion  were  not  applied  to  or  consulted, 
and  that  the  king's  appointment  of  the  Ban  was  not  confirmed 
by  the  consent  of  the  ministry."  But  in  this  observation  the 
learned  count  has  overlooked  the  hcty  that  in  Hungaiy  and 
its  tributary  provinces  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  which 
^^  been  sanctioned  by  the  king,  were  only  rendered  opera- 
tive on  the  prorogation  of  the  Diet,  by  the  publication  of 
such  matters  as  had  been  agreed  to  between  the  crown  and 
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the  Estates ;  that  this  publication  did  not  take  place  till  the 
11th  of  Apiil,  1848,  by  means  of  a  royal  decree,  and  thatj 
therefore,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia  in  the 
month  of  March,  reference  was  had  only  to  the  ancient  laws 
and  the  peculiar  statutes  that  related  to  the  crown  lands  of 
Hungary  (partes  adnexa).  These,  however,  neither  allude  t^ 
any  responsible  ministiy,  nor  make  the  validity  of  a  royal 
decree  dependent  upon  the  joint  signature  of  any  offidaL 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia, 
they  merely  prescribe  the  previous  consent  of  the  Palatine, 
which  regulation  was  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  foi 
when  it  was  proposed  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  banship 
on  Jeladc,  the  application  of  the  palatine  to  the  apostolic 
king,  and  their  mutual  conference  upon  this  subject,  tooki 
place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sentiments  and  character  of 
the  newly-appointed  Ban  were  sufficiently  known  to  the 
Magnates,  to  the  deputies  who  composed  the  parliament  ofj 
1847-48,  and  to  the  Hungarian  ministry,  so  as  to  enabfe 
them  to  perceive  that  il^  by  this  appointment,  the  govern- 
ment had  conunitted  a  violation  of  the  established  fonns. 
complaints  upon  the  subject  would  have  been  made  im- 
mediately from  Fresburg,  and  not  have  been  lefb  till  the 
following  year,  to  come  from  Paris  by  way  of  Leipsag.  K 
in  the  interests  of  the  young  Magyar  diplomacy,  a  royal  act 
has  been  adduced  in  Teleki's  manifesto  as  the  first  instance 
of  treason,  against  the  legality  of  which  not  one  'VFord  ims 
uttered  by  the  Magyar  Diet,  still  sitting  at  Plresburg  at 
the  time  of  its  announcement,  it  is  dear  that  the  first  act  of 
treason  never  occurred,  and  the  civilized  nations  of  fioiope 
will  consequently  have  reason  to  doubt  the  actual  oocorrence 
of  the  second,  third,  and  subsequent  ones. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  maxim  ^'  L'amoor  bien  con- 
ditionn6  commence  par  soi-m^e''  was  truly  followed  out  in 
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he  days  of  March  by  the  Germans,  the  Magyars,  and  the 
9avomans,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  objects  of  each  na- 
ion,  without  reference  to  the  others,  or  regard  to  the  exis- 
;ence  of  their  common  mother,  Austria.  The  fourth  race,  the 
[tahan,  acted  upon  the  same  maxim,  and  sought,  by  means 
>f  violence,  to  attain  its  long-cherished  wish,  namely,  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  Austrian  empire,  which  had  latterly  been 
fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  arts  of  its  royal  neighbour,  and  the 
political  weakness,  imprudence,  and  inexperience  of  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  were  those  in  Vienna  who 
expected  that  the  granting  of  such  a  constitution  as  had 
been  promised  by  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  March  would 
satisfy  the  Lombardo-Y enetians.  They  overlooked  that  the 
attaining  of  political  rights  was  but  a  secondary  object  with 
the  Italians,  and  that  the  principal  point  they  had  in  view 
was  their  liberation  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

It  was  singular  enough  that  these  persons  did  not  even 
abandon  their  error,  when  the  Austrian  army  ceased  to  re- 
tain possession  of  a  greater  part  of  its  Lombardo-Yenetian 
kingdom  than  was  contained  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
citadels,  of  Mantua,  Legnano,  Peschiera,  and  Yerona,  when 
King  Charles  Albert  reigned  in  Milan,  and  the  republic  of 
St.  Mark  was  actually  proclaimed  in  Yienna.     The  March 
ounistry  either  must  have  felt  itself  much  embarrassed  in  that 
i^espect  by  the  complaints  of  the  tradesmen  of  Yienna„  who, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  speculations  in  goods,  money,  and 
i^way  shares,  wished  to  see  peace  restored  with  Italy  at  any 
price,  or  must  have  been  intimidated  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  when  at  the  end  of  March  it  formed  the  resolution 
of  making  an  effort  to  tranquillize  Austrian  Italy  by  means  of 
plenipotentiary  commissioners.     The  complete  &ilure  of  such 
an  attempt  was  to  be  anticipated,  for  it  found  an  obstacle 
on  the  one  side  in  the  hatred  towards  the  foreigner,  and  in 
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the  first  intoxicatioii  of  victory  felt  by  a  nation  that  was  novr 
for  a  moment  liberated  &om  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  on 
the  other  side  in  the  wounded  honour  of  the  imperial  army, 
which  was  panting  to  d&uoe  the  sad  recollection  that  they 
had,  in  their  hasty  retreat,  abandoned  the  richest  part  d 
the  empire  to  Italian  disloyalty,  treason,  and  rebellion,  if  no^ 
through  their  own  f&vlt,  at  least  in  obedience  to  the  di(H 
t^tes  of  dire  necessity.  Under  such  circumstances^  th« 
appeal  of  the  pacificators  must  have  proved  to  the  nation 
but  an  empty  echo,  and  to  the  army  a  distasteful  sound.  The 
ministry  might  have  known  this  well,  since  it  enjoined  the 
commission  to  organize  and  regulate  provisionally  those 
parts  of  the  .empire  which  should  be  restored  by  force  d 
arms  to  the  Austrian  rule,  with  a  declaration  of  the  principle 
that  the  submission  of  the  people  now-ardays,  as  the  political 
world  was  constituted,  could  not  be  maintained,  except  bj 
their  own  consent  (from  a  conviction  of  their  own  advantage). 
From  this  popular  principle,  it  became  the  task  of  the 
court  commissioner,  in  re-organizing  the  country,  not  onlr 
to  consider  the  general  wants  of  the  loyally-disposed  citizens, 
but  also  the  desires  of  those  who  were  aiming  at  nsr 
tionality.  In  adopting  this  principle  in  the  reconquered 
Italian  provinces,  the  new  government  was  brought  into 
perpetual  collision  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the  miK- 
tary  general,  and  therefore  as  long  as  war  lasted,  it  vras  ren- 
dered impossible.  But  as  no  truce  occurred,  the  object  o^ 
the  ministry  was  in  this  second  respect  impracticable.  The 
statesman  who  undertook  this  mission  might  have  fore- 
seen such  a  difficulty,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Italy,  and  the  dependence  of  the  government  upon 
military  authority.  It  is  not  our  task  to  inquire  why  he 
wasted  his  strength  in  pursuing  an  unattainable  object. 
We   content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  when  the  at- 
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tempt  at  padfic^tion  was  resolved  uiwii  by  the  mimstiy,  it 
was  known  in  Vienna  that  the  establishment  of  a  truce  was 
intended,  and  .the  co-operation  of  the  "Rngliah  cabinet  was 
expected  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  happy  termination.  When 
that  purpose  was  abandoned  and  that  hope  frustrated,  the 
court  commissioner  saw  that  he  was  no  more  requirod,  and 
he  resigned  a  mission  which  at  least  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  generous  and  conciliatory  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
aad  the  failure  of  which  has  at  least  produced  benefit  to  the 
empire  and  insured  immortal  gloiy  to  the  brave  and  loyal 
annies  of  Austria  as  well  as  to  their  general,  whose  con-^ 
stancy  bade  defiance  to  the  frowns  of  fortune.* 

*  Tbe  Italian  questions  of  the  year  1848^  have  lately  attracted 
greater  interest  through  the  oommunications  of  the  English  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfiGurs^  and  the  discussions  consequent  thereupon,  as 
also  through  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  new  organization  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  We  think  it  requisite  to  add  to  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  "  Genesis/'  under  No.  6  of  the  Appendix,  the  original 
proclamation  of  the  Aulic  commissary  to  the  Italians  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  which,  though  ineffectual,  explained  his  mission  ; 
we  add  it,  because  it  expresses  the  views  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  and  be<»use  it  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  partisana 
of  Italian  nationality  would  have  been  of  more  service  to  the  Lombardo- 
Venetians  by  inducing  them  to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  reconcilia- 
tion than  by  nourishing  their  eagerness  for  battle.  As,  however,  actions 
alone  are  tie  true  teS  of  the  sincerity  of  words,  we  place  before  our 
waders  in  Ko.  "VI.  of  Appendix,  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Udine,  pub- 
lished in  No.  66  of  the  evening  edition  of  the  Wiener  Zeitwng,  of  the  6th 
of  June,  1848,  as  supplying  proof,  founded  on  &cts,  that  the  words  of  the 
proclamation,  had  they  been  listened  to,  would  have  been  realized.  For 
the  measures  which  were  taken  in  Venetian  Frioul,  immediately  after  • 
its  return  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  must  be  viewed  as  a  pattern  of 
the  treatment  which  the  Austrian  government  then  had  destined  for  the 
whole  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  Aulic  commissary  had 
m  this  afiair,  not,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  feelings,  but  the  ministerial  instructions,  with  the  fall  assent  of  the 
conqueror  of  Frioul,  Field-marshal  Count  Nugent,  a  soldier  as  intelli- 
gent as  he  is  brave,  and  whose  heart  and  soiil  knew  how  to  wreathe  a 
branch  of  olive  around  his  sword.  The  measures  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion were  sanctioned  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  were  to  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  returned 
a«der  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor.    To  support  these  attempts  at  recon- 
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When  we  consider  the  strng^es  which  were  carried  on  by 
the  four  great  nafcionaL  divisions  of  the  empire  for  indopen- 
denoe,  and  which  we  have  here  hastily  sketched  in  a  general 
maimer^  and  also  Ihe  contemporaneous  efibrts  made  in  diffex^nt 
places  by  corporations  and  individuals  to  ^ect  the  reaJisa- 
t&on  of  unripe  schemes  of  freedom  and  plans  of  independence ; 
when  we  compare  such  powerM  and  energetic  exertaons 
with  the  insignificant  resoaroes,  both  moral  and  phyaai, 
which  the  Austrian  ministry  could  command  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  o£  March,  we  mask  ctoeply  lament  tiie 
weak  and  wavering  conduct  of  such  a  ministry  as  we  have 
described,  which  was  hastily  formed  of  heterogeneoas  mate- 
xialsy  and  which  acted  without  any  preconcerted  plan  of  united 
operation.  But  we  should  be  unjust  indeed  if  we  made  this 
drcumstance  a  ground  of  personal  accusation  against  a& 
those  men  who  were  summoned  by  their  emperor  to  take 

ciliaidon,  the  Aulic  oounsellor  Von  HummeUuer  wm,  in  ihe  first  da^  cf 
May,  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Lcmdon,  in  order  to  pre-vail  upon  tbe 
I'oreign  Office  there  to  exerdse  its  inflnenoe  to  promote  a  peaoeful  ad- 
jiistmcoit  of  the  dispute  in  the  Lombardo-Yenetuui  kingdom.  In  case 
of  the  aooeptance  of  the  proposals,  namely,  the  constitotioDal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  on  a  national  basis,  under  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
with  a  reservation  to  Austria  of  certain  soyereign  rights,  and  sul^ect  to 
the  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  towards  the  annual  interest  ^ 
the  national  debt,  further  steps  were  to  have  be^i  immediately  takoi 
by  the  pacificator,  with  the  co-operation  of  diplomatic  agents,  who  -would 
haye  been  despatched  to  him.  Count  Fioqudmont  had  already  drawn 
up  the  instructions  for  Hummelauer.  That  minister  never  intended 
the  complete  separation  of  any  pa<rt  of  1^  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
from  the  Austrian  empire.  It  was  only  subsequently  to  the  nnsoooes- 
ful  negotiations  in  London  that  his  successor.  Baron  Wessenbei^  bad 
recourse  to  the  desperate  attempt  of  offering  to  Count  Casati,  the  chief 
of  the  provisional  government  at  Milan,  through  the  medium  of  a  con- 
fidential letter  forwarded  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  June  hj  an  impe- 
rial counsellor,  of  legation,  the  perfect  independence  of  Lombardy, 
provided  Lombardy  would  take  upon  itself  as  the  price  of  peace,  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  Austrian  national  debt.  Count  Casati  did  not 
entertain  this  offer,  inasmuch  as  he  declared  to  the  ministerial  envoy, 
that  the  obligations  of  the  provisional  government  towards  iti  allies 
prevented  it  iram  commendng  any  negotiations  of  its  own.     ^  • 
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charge  of  the  vessel  of  the  state,  which  with  weather-beaten 
sails  was  driven  about,  the  sport  of  the  stormy  ocean,  the 
greater  part  of  which  ministry,  moreover,  obeyed  the  call 
from  a  feeling  of  duty  rather  than  from  their  own  indinar 
tion.  Like  those  physicians  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera  treated  the  new  disease  according  to  its  out- 
ward ^ymptomSy  and  only  employed  medicines  which  relieved 
the  outward  appearances,,  and  MLed  to  reach  the  root  of  the 
evO,  but  oftentimes  increased  it,  so  these  new  ministers  were 
too  inexperienced  in  the  moral  epidemic  which,  in  the  month 
of  March,  suddenly  attained  a  furious  height  in  Austria,  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  neoeasity  of  applying  a  bold  le- 
medy.  They  sought  by  gentle  means  to  assuage  the  distuib^ 
ing  symptoms,  but  the  source  of  the  disease  was  only  in- 
creased by  such  treatment.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  March  the  revolutionary  epidemic 
was  not  only  not  extinguished  as  one  could  have  wished,  bat 
was  even  increased  in  intensity  and  fury,  and  threatened  to 
bring  the  kingdom  to  a  fearful  end.  Whether,  indeed, 
another  and  a  bolder  line  of  conduct,  in  pursuance  of  the 
decree  of  March  the  15th,  would  have  produced  a  different 
and  more  £EKvourable  result,  is  a  problem  which  we  cannot 
resolve  with  full  certainty,  because  its  explanation  depakb 
upon  hypotheses  whose  realization  must  ever  remain  doabt- 
fuL  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  a  more  fesrfiil 
result  could  scarcely  have  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  YL 

FBOM  THE  MONTH   OF  MAKCH,  1848,  TO  THE  OPENINO  OF  THE 

CONSTITUENT  DIET  AT  VIENNA. 

GuizoT,  in  his  work  upon  Democracy  in  France,  obeerves, 
that  the  republican  govermnent  used  every  exertion  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  the  apprehensions  which  were  codt 
nected  with  its  institution,  and  then  adds  the  following 
remarks  ;  **  Efforts  impuisants,  qui  ralentissent,  mais  qui 
n^arr^tent  pas  le  mouvement  de  T^tat  sur  une  pente  funeste. 
Les  hommes  qui  voudraient  Tarr^r  ne  prennent  pied  nulle 
part :  ik  chaque  instant,  k  chaque  pas,  ils  glissent,  ils  de- 
scendent :  ils  sent  dans  Tomi^re  r^volutionaire,  ils  se  d^hat- 
tent  pour  ne  pas  s*7  enfoncer,  mais  ils  ne  savent,  ou  n'osent, 
ou  ne  peuvent  en  sortir.  Tin  jour,  quand  on  j  regardera 
librement  et  s6iieusement,  on  sera  6pouvant6  de  tout  ce 
qu*ils  ont  livr6  ou  perdu,  et  du  peu  d'effet  de  leur  resis- 
tance." These  observations  of  an  author  so  esteemed,  and  of 
a  statesman  so  experienced,  might  be  well  applied  to  the 
Austrian  government  after  the  month  of  "March. 

In  place  of  'Hhe  convocation  of  deputies  from  all  the 
Provincial  Estates,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  March, 
together  with  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  the  Central 
Congregations  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  and  a  more  complete  representation  of 
the  citizens,  paying  fall  regard  to  existing  provincial  consti- 
iutions,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  form  of  constitu- 
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!don  for  the  cotintiy  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
emperor,"  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  came  the  destrac- 
bion  of  all  the  proYincial  systems  of  government ;  the  adoption 
y£  a  democratic  monarchy ;  the  excesses  of  a  Diet  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution,  but  considering 
itself  as  sovereign  ;  the  hanging  of  a  minister  upon  a  lamp- 
post ;  the  scaring  away  of  the  emperor  from  his  palace ;  the 
bloody  defence  of  the  palace  against  the  imperial  army ; 
the  obstinate  civil  war  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  the  refusal  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  the  union  of  Russians 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  to  contend  not  so  much  against  a 
nation  as  against  the  barbaiians  of  the  19th  century,  who, 
under  the  £sJse  banner  of  freedom  and  a  love  for  the  people, 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  thrones  and  civilization  of 
Europe. 

Although  the  first  appearance  of  the  ministry  appointed 
by  the  emperor  on  March  17th,  and  which  commenced  its 
proceedings  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  completion  and  perfection  of  the  imperial  decree  of 
March  15th,  was  not  calculated,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  inspire  hopes  that  it  would  succeed  in  accomplishing  its 
task ;  no  one,  however,  could  possibly  suppose  that  it  would 
completely  lose  sight  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  respon- 
sible, and  adopt  another  view  diametrically  opposite,  and 
indeed  such  conduct  was  not  approved  by  the  majority  of 
its  members.  Unfortunately,  the  ministry  was  at  the  very 
commencement  of  its  career  placed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  upon  a  steep  declivity,  and  was  unable  afterwards  to 
retain  its  footing.  Without  following  its  down-slidings  step 
by  step,  we  ought  to  recite  all  the  circumstances  which,  in  our 
opinion,  contributed  in  the  greatest  degree  to  leave  the  state, 
whose  establishment  and  foundation  upon  a  constitutional 
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baoB  WBB  the  object  of  the  good  emperor,  a  prey  to  the 
utopiaa  sefaemes  of  jcfwag  boyish  hDntixsa,  aad  to  the  paadons 
of  a  few  iaterested  individuaiiay  to  looaea  the  bands  of  order, 
and  to  prepare  the  indeseiibable  evils  into  which  Austria 
was  dixmied  to  behold  her  dieolxis  of  happiness  ocmyerted. 
Amongst  the  circiimstaiioes  of  this  character,  we  particularij 
iliffinTignifth  the  following  :— 

1.  The  sappression  of  the  proirancial  law  to  radiate  the 
presa^  enacted  on  March  31, 1848,  evoi  before  its  introdoc- 
tMA,  by  the  influence  of  the  Aula  of  Vienna  and  their  ad- 

2.  The  destroction  of  the  constitution  of  the  Estates  in 
Bohemia^  and  the  concession  of  a  popular  representatioD, 
founded  on  democratic  piindples,  through  the  influence  of 
the  dub  of  the  Wenzdbad  in  Prague. 

3.  The  departure  firom  the  path  pcHuted  out  by  the  decree 
of  Mardi  Idth,  1848,  for  establidiing  a  constitution  few  the  i 
oountiy,  by  grantiog  the  constitution  of  April  25th,  whidi 
had  been  devised  by  the  ministry. 

4.  The  unpunished  assaults  of  the  people  of  Vienna  upon 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  anthoritiee^  the  attacks  against 
the  privileges  of  the  crown  by  asHaiHng  the  new  consti- 
tution and  by  usurping  an  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
a  ministry. 

5.  The  suspension  of  the  constitution  granted  by  the 
charter  of  April  25th,  1848,  and  the  nomination  of  a  Diet 
to  frame  a  constitution. 

6.  The  departure  of  the  emperor  firom  Vienna^  abaad<ming 
the  reins  of  empire  to  the  incapable  ministry  that  remained 
behind. 

7.  The  irresolution  of  the  ministry  in  the  &oe  of  the 
demonstratians  -of  the  students  of  Vienna,  the  NatioiuJ 
Guaidfl^  and  the  working  daases  on  the  26th  of  Muf. 
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d.  The  paralyBing  of  the  emperor's  independence  in  Inns- 
3ruoky  by  tke  appointment  of  a  minister  to  advise  him,  wlio 
wsia  a  stranger  to  the  monarchy,  and  of  another  Trho  was 
bhe  o&pring  of  the  reyohxtion  and  inexperienced  in  the 
state. 

9.  The  fearful  attempt  of  the  Czechs  at  separation  in 
Prague,  ^^hich  was  suppressed  by  Prince  Windischgiatz,  not 
by  the  po^^er  oi,  bnt  in  spite  of,  the  ineffidenoy  of  the  central 
government  of  Vienna. 

10.  The  continuance  of  the  dty  of  Vienna  under  the 
dominion  of  dubs  and  demagogues  imtQ  the  asaembling  of 
the  Diet  to  firame  a  constitution. 

11.  The  inactiYity  of  the  fiiends  of  order  at  the  elections 
for  members  to  serve  in  the  Diet,  contrasted  with  the 
zeal  displayed  by  the  advocates  of  disorder,  who  were 
favoured  not  only  by  the  elective  laws  bnt  by  the  regdatkms 
of  the  ministry. 

12.  .The  appointment  of  an  imperial  alter  ego  at  Vienna, 
in  addition  to  the  one  already  in  existence  at  BudarPesth. 

13.  The  transformation  of  the  Diet  from  an  assembly 
convened  to  dehberate  upon  a  form  of  constitution  into  a 
legLadative  body. 

14.  The  alteration  of  the  ministry,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  a  imited  committee  of  cLtizens^  National  GuaEd%  and 
indents  in  Vienna^  at  the  moment  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Diet. 

To  the  circumstances  here  enumerated  many  others  might 
be  added  wldch  equally  contributed  to  drag  the  government, 
after  the  month  of  Mafch,  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  catalogue 
above  nientioned  as  the  most  i^ifluentiaL 

1.  On  April  1,  1848^  the  official  sheet  of  the  Yimm 
OtuuUd  published  a  proviaonal  hbw  with  relation  to  the  press 
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{of  the  3l8t  of  March)  ;  on  the  7th  of  the  same  nuMxth  there 
appeared  again  in  the  official  part  of  the  same  Gaztii^  an 
address  from  the  Minisfcer  of  Jnstioe  to  the  collected  presi- 
dents of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  who  were  sobordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Oonrt  of  Justice,  which  gave  instructions  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  new  law ;  but  on  the  18th  of  April  the 
observation  appeared  in  the  same  Gaaxiti^  that  the  editor 
relied  upon  the  declaration  so  repeatedly  made  by  the  minis- 
ter Pillersdor^  ^  that  the  law  with  relation  to  the  press  was 
not  binding,  because  it  had  not  been  published  ofBcially 
(through  the  authorities  of  the  country)."  According  to 
this  announcement,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  n^^ected 
to  announce  to  the  authorities  of  the  country  who  were 
under  his  control  the  official  notice  of  a  law  prodaimed  by 
the  sovereign,  and  which  had  already  been  published  in  the 
official  sheet  of  the  Ftenna  OaasetUj  irhilst  the  Minister  of 
Justice  circulated  instructions  to  the  judicial  fimctionaries 
with  regard  to  its  administration.  Such  a  line  of  conduct 
was  not  by  any  means  calculated  to  inspire  respect,  for  the 
imperial  decrees  and  confidence  in  the  united  co-operation  of 
the  ministers.  But  if  we  only  call* to  mind  the  notorious 
cause  that  influenced  this  course,  namely,  the  terror  inspired 
by  the  at<to-«2a;/^  with  which  the  lUenxti  and  the  students  of  the 
Aula  had  the  daring  hardihood  to  threaten  that  enactment, 
we  must  And  cause  for  lamenting  that  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  Pillersdorf,  which  was  utterly  destructive  of  all 
law  and  order,  publicly  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aula,  which  conduct  soon  weakened  the  independence  of  the 
ministry,  and  degraded  it  till  it  became  a  mere  plaything  in 
the  hands  of  demagogues  at  home  and  abroad.  To  these 
seditious  persons  alone  mudt  we  ascribe  the  seduction  of  the 
academic  youth,  who  surrendered  themselves  to  their  gui- 
dance, in  the  conviction  that  the  object  of  their  exertions  was 
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at  once  great  and  noble.  These  experienced  destructives 
could,  in  &ct,  have  found  no  took  more  fitted  for  effecting 
their  designs.  In  England  and  France  the  first  combatants 
of  the  Austrian  revolution  were  covered  with  ridicule ;  rush- 
ing (as  it  was  said)  &om  their  school-rooms,  they  undertook 
to  play  the  part  of  state  reformers ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  in 
order  to  convert  the  masses  of  the  people  to  new  ideas  of 
freedom,  a  passionate  style  of  eloquence  should  be  employed, 
and  that  the  students  at  the  higher  institutions  afforded  a 
wide  field  for  efforts  of  this  nature,  in  consequence  of  their 
connection  with  parents,  relations,  Mends,  boarding-house 
keepers,  and  many  families  whose  children  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  instructing  in  elementary  knowledge,  and  that  the 
more  talented,  the  more  active,  and  the  more  sincere  a  youth  is, 
the  more  easy  it  will  be,  in  consequence  of  his  inexperience 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  excite  him  to  rave  enthusiasti- 
caUy  in  support  of  those  rash  doctrines  which  Schiller  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Marquis  Fosa^  and  to  undertake  daring 
deeds,  exclaiming  with  Burger, ''  that  to  die  for  virtue,  justice, 
andfireedom,  is  the  most  sublime  courage — ^is  the  Kedeemer's 
death  :**  when  we  remember  this,  we  must  admit  that  the 
grand  masters  of  the  revolutionary  party  could  find  no  plan 
more  prudent,  nothing  better  adapted  for  their  purpose,  but 
at  the  same  time  nothing  more  detestable,  than  to  excite  those 
inexperienced  youths — a  prey  to  the  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment— ^to  political  fitnatidsm,  in  order  to  use  them  as  apostles 
and  emissaries  of  the  revolution.  Beguiled  as  they  were,  they 
deserve  our  pity ;  but  the  curse  of  evil  deeds  should  fall  upon 
their  seducers,  and  the  reproach  of  weakness  should  lie  upon 
that  ruler  of  the  state  who,  when  the  duty  of  his  office 
required  him  to  resist  such  wickednesGf,  gave  way  before  the 
same. 

2.  In  the  official  part  of  the  Vienna  Gazette  of  April  lUh, 
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1848y  the  Mmister  of  the  Interior  pablished  an  imperial 
cabinet  order,  directed  to  him  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  in 
which  a  concession  was  made  of  those  p(nnts  of  the  petitioo 
which  had  been  previously  lelbsed  to  the  deputation  of  the 
Wenzelbad  of  Prague,  and  which  proceeded  to  Yienna^  for 
the  second  time,  at  the  latter  end  of  March.  The  pcants 
were  these  : — ^Perfect  equality  in  the  use  of  the  Bohemian 
dialect  with  the  German  in  all  branches  of  general  adminifr 
tration  and  of  public  instruction;  in  the  place  of  the  meetiiig 
of  the  Estates  of  Bohemia^  which  were  shortly  to  assemble,  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people,  embracing  all  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  formed  upon  the  broadest  po6- 
siUe  baeos  ci  electiye  and  r^resentatiTe  qualifications^  with 
the  right  to  take  part  in  debating  and  determining  all  the 
affiiirs  of  the  country ;  the  estaUiafament  of  a  responsible  cen- 
tral board  of  officials  for  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia^  in  Prague^  i 
with  a  wider  sphere  of  operation ;  the  filling  of  all  public 
<MQSces  and  judicial  posts  with  persons  conversant  with  both 
languages;  a  free,  uncontrolled  right  of  petHdoning,  andj 
many  other  demands  of  less  importance..  In  the  same  cabi- 
net  order,  the  representation  of  the  people  ia  the  Diet  ms 
decreed,  and  the  right  of  voting  both  active  and  passive,  was 
regulated.  Ta  the  previously  existing  members  of  the 
I^bet^  an  increased  number  of  members  for  the  towns  msi 
added ;  that  ia^  one  member  was  provided  for  each  town  with 
a  population  of  4,000  inhabitants^  two  for  a  population  d 
8,000,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  people,  two  members  for  each 
drde  of  the  vice-regency ;  the  election  was  to  be  direct,  vod 
every  person  was  qualified  who  paid  taxes,  who  was  tw»Liy4Te 
yean  old,  and  was  not  under  guardianship,  and  not  stained 
by  any  degrading  offence,  fiiibidden  under  a  penalty  by  the 
criminal  code.  Every  natiye  was  eligible  as  a  representatiTe^ 
"^irlio  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  subject  to  the  excep- 
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ions  above  eoiiimerated.  We  believe  that  this  important 
leasure  i^as  adopted  in  the  Ministftrial  GoancQ,  which  the 
fficial  part  of  the  Tiawna  Gkus^ie  of  April  2nd  announced  to 
ave  been  held  under  the  presideacy  of  the  provisional  minis- 
er.  Count  Kolowrat^  and  in  which  the  decree  for  the  admi-. 
istiatioh  of  Bohemia  was  considered  and  decided.  The  ap- 
ointment  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph  (now  emperor) 
0  the  lieutenancy  of  Bohemia^  and  of  Count  Leo  Thun  to 
he  office  of  ^Governing  President,  was  made  on  April  6tL  H^ 
a  the  preceding  ccmduct  of  the  ministry^  the  victory  of  the 
Lula  over  the  executive,  with  relation  to  the  press  enacts 
lents,  was  apparent,  the  triumph  of  the  Wenzelbad  Club 
f  Prague  was  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  concessions 
oade  to  the  Bohemians.  The  destruction  of  the  Bohemian 
onstitution,  for  whose  maintenance  in  its  original  extent  the 
Bohemian  Estates  had  spared  neither  money,  mn:  time,  nor 
abour,  and  had  even  reminded  the  king  repeatedly  of  his 
coronation  oath,  and  had  threatened  an  appeal  to  the  German 
iXet,  was  given  up,  without  hesitation,  to  the  demands  of  a 
dub-deputation ;  and  in  place  of  that  constitution,  a  new 
^rder  of  things  was  established,  which  threatened  to  in&inge 
m  the  rights  of  the  throne  even  more  than  the  old  privileges 
Kf  the  Estates  had  done.  For,  in  the  active  right  of  voting  , 
^hich  was  given  to  every  tax  payer,  and  in  the  passive  right 
rhich  belonged  to  him  who  paid  no  taxes,  the  democratic 
>rLnciple  was  admitted  :  the  concessibn  of  a  responsiible  cen- 
xal  administration  for  Bohemia^  to  transact  business  in  its 
iapital,  paved  the  way  for  a  separation  of  that  province,  after 
he  plan  whidi  had  already  succeeded  in  Hungary:  the 
lomination  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Bo- 
lemia  would  necessarily  lead  there  to  the  imitation  of  an- 
nstitution  whidh  was  quite  unsnited  to  a  constitutional  Idng^ 
bm,  viz.,  that  of  the  re^Knudble  Himganan  palatine ; 
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it  could  never  be  endured  that  the  archduke,  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne,  should  be  made  ERibject  to  the  Bohemisn 
Provincial  Diet  or  to  the  general  Imperial  Diet.  The  oonces- 
fdonB  to  Hungary  were  at  all  events  made  bj  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country,  and  in  the  solemn  manner  which  he- 
longs  to  acts  of  government  of  such  importance.  Those  to  Bo^ 
hernia  resulted  from  the  pressdng  demands  of  a  private  sodetv; 
clothed  with  no  legal  title,  and  were  in  the  form  of  a  grant 
made  on  petition.  Some  ministers  of  high  influence,  whQ 
happened  to  be  in  Vienna^  and  were  members  of  the  Bolie^ 
mian  Estates,  and  whose  names  are  published  by  the  VienM 
Cfazette  of  April  10th,  as  follows — Prince  Ferdinand  Lob- 
kowitz,  John  Adolphus  Schwarzenburg,  Vincent  Charley 
Anersperg,  von  Schonburg  and  Hartenstein,  Charles  Paar^ 
then  the  Count  Eugene,  Joromir  and  Ottokar  CzemiB, 
Francis  Ernest  Harrach,  Yincent  Bubua,  and  H.  Liitzow,- 
presented  an  address  to  the  emperor,  dated  April  2nd,  whic^ 
set  forth  the  following  prayer  : — 

"  (a)  That  the  claims  of  the  Czechish  nationality  should  bt 
placed'  upon  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Qeiman  nationalit] 
in  all  things,  but « particularly  in  public  instructiou,  andb 
the  public  administration  of  Bohemia :  (b)  that  for  the  fb 
ture,  in  Bohemia^  not  only  the  citizens,  but,  as  &r  as  possible 
all  classes  who  were  possessors  of  property,  and  who  at  pre 
sent  were  either  not  at  all,  or  but  inadequately  represented 
should  be  represented  in  the  most  complete  manner  in  tb 
Diet,  or  other  national  assembly,  by  means  of  depntie 
chosen  by  themselves.'* 

This  address,  however,  notwithstanding  the  great  respects 
biUty  of  the  persons  who  prepared  it,  could  not  pass  for  tb 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Bohemian  Estates;,  and  va 
therefore  only  entitled  to  the  weight  of  a  private  opinioi 
At  all  events^  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  pass  a  met 
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lire  with  relation  to  the  decree  of  March  15th,  which  pro* 
used  ^'  a  convocation  of  all  the  provincial  Estates,  with  a 
lUer  representation  of  the  citizens,  paying  regard,  however, 

0  the  existing  provincial  constitutions  :*'  indeed,  this  should 
ave  been  the  first  care  of  a  ministry  responsible  for  the  ful- 
hnent  of  that  decree,  and  should  have  been  transacted  in 
be  form  usual  for  so  important  an  act  of  government,  viz., 
»y  means  of  an  imperial  decree,  as  had  been  done  about  the 
Eane  time  in  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia  (on  the 
1th  of  April  in  the  two  former  countries,  and  on  the  25th 

1  the  latter),  when  a  measure  of  far  less  importance,  viz., 
he  abolition  of  the  feudal  burdens,  was  announced  by  the 
mperor,  at  the  iustance  of  the  Estates  of  the  above  pro- 
inces,  which  was  to  take  effect  from  the  end  of  the  year 
848,  in  consideration  of  a  reasonable  compensation.  But 
hat  a  radical  change  should  be  introduced  in  the  Bohemian 
provincial  constitution,  at  the  request  of  the  deputies  of  a 
Prague  club,  "  in  order  (as  the  ministry  made  the  emperor 
ay)  to  afford  a  new  proof  to  his  loyal  subjects  in  Prague  of 
lis  patriotic  intentions  and  his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
^ohemia^**  displayed  a  most  lamentable  proof  that  the  Wen- 
lelbad  ruled  in  Prague,  just  as  the  Axda  did  in  Vienna.  The 
excessive  abuse  of  this  authority  subsequently  brought  upon 
Prague,  on  the  ensuing  Whit-monday,  and  upon  Vienna,  on 
he  28th  of  October,  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  a  storm  of 
rallets.  However,  the  new  administration  of  Bohemia, 
irhich  was  forced  upon  the  government,  never  saw  the  light ; 
or  the  archduke,  who  had'  been  nominated  to  the  lieute- 
lancy,  retired,  first  to  the  army  in  Italy,  where  he  remained 
ill  July  7th,  and  then  to  the  emperor  s  fe.mily  at  Innsbruck, 
Birhere  he  remained  till  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Vienna, 
wdthout  having  assumed  the  office  destined  for  him.  This 
ms  certainly  a  prudent  course,  since  it  could  never  have 
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appeared  proper  for  an  imperial  prince,  particularly  for  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  to  take  up  a  position  betwe^i  i 
nation  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of  its  separate  interests 
and  a  sovereign  who  had  the  united  welfiire  of,  the  mo- 
narchy at  heart  The  example  which  Hungary  so  repeatedly 
offered  should  have  restrained  the  ministry  from  such  i 
course.  Moreover,  the  democratic  Bohemian  Diet  was  nd 
imited.  All  these  measures,  therefore,  had  no  other  effea 
than  to  display  the  weakness  of  the  ministry,  and  to  strengthen 
the  desire  to  ahuse  it. 

3.  The  25th  of  April  was  the  day  on  which  the  decree  ol 
March  15th  was  annulled  in  its  most  important  parts  (vii^ 
in  the  regulations  for  the  constitution  of  the  country),  h^ 
those  very  persons  who  were  responsihle  for  its  performanot 
For  on  that  day  appeared  the  charter  of  a  constitution,  '^  witit 
out  the  co-operation  of  the  deputies  &om  all  the  provindi^ 
Estates,  who  were  to  be  summoned  to  Vienna  in  support  d 
the  constitution." 

We  shall  not  investigate  the  peculiar  properties  of  Hat 
bantling,  which  was  bom  on  April  25th,  and  was  carried  v^ 
the  grave  on  May  15th  (the  bastard  of&pring  of  Vienna  mk 
calism  and  of  ministerial  vanity)  ;  such  a  task  would  be  men 
waste  of  time.  Bespecting  its  appearance,  we  may  obaerv^ 
that  the  clubs,  which  in  Vienna  tyraonised  over  the  ministi^ 
of  the  interior,  found  it  incompatible  with  their  views  and  thai 
impatience,*  that  the  constitution  which  had  been  determind 
upon  by  the  emperor  on  March  15th  should  be  construct^ 
on  the  foundations  of  those  provincial  institutions  whid 
were  already  in  existence,  with  the  joint  co-operation  of  the 
former  guardians  of  the  old  and  the  dispenser  <^  the  nenf 
franchises,  but  wished  to  see  a  temple  of  liberty,  that  should 
by  no  means  narrow  their  desires,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  all 
the  plans  which  existed  previous  to  the  month  of  Maick, 
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which,  if  not  of  stone,  shoold  at  least  be  formed  in  the  mo- 
dem &shion  of  pasteboard,  that  could  easily  be  destroyed  ; 
and  ire  may  further  observe,  that  the  minister  PUlonsdor^  in 
his  "bygone  hours  of  idleness,  had,  out  of  mere  ^diiin,  aheady 
coikstracted  such  a  temple  &r  the  Austrian  empire.  Both 
parties  now  united  to  consider  the  propriety  of  copying  this 
model,  which  was  for  the  most  part  made  after  the  plan  of  the 
constitutional  edifices  in  Belgium  and  Bad^i.  The  adapt%tio(a 
of  these  to  the  small  countries  for  which  they  were  destined, 
composed  as  they  were  of  homogeneous  elements,  by  no  means 
argued  a  like  capability  in  them  to  suit  the  widely-extended 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  was  formed  after  the  ftshion  of  a 
piece  of  mosaic.  The  concurrence  of  the  ministerial  council  in 
this  project  was  not  obtained  without  ihe  exposition  of  some 
of  the  members,  one  of  whom,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Count 
Taaffe,  retired  from  the  ministry,  shortly  before  the  appear> 
ance  of  the  chartered  constitution,  on  April  19th.  But  the 
persuasions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interim  silenced  the  ol>- 
jectians  of  his  colleagues  in  this  case,  as.  in  others,  and  his 
work  made  its  appearance  with  the  signatures  of  aU  of  them 
attached.  None  of  the  statesmen  who  had  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  March  were  then 
present,  to  defend  its  principles;  Munch  and  Kubeck  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  mcmth  of  March  retired  from  business ; 
'  Windischgiutz  no  longer  filled  the  post  which  he  had  occu- 
pied on  March  14th,  in  the  conference  on  the  question  of  the 
coBBtitation ;  Hartig  w»s  absent  on  April  1 ;  the  Archduke 
Liouis,  who,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  was  released  fix>m 
all  share  in  public  business^  had  been  remored,  with  Pilgram, 
the  day  previously ;  and  Kolowrat,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
-was  definitirely  deprived  of  the  presiden<rf  in  the  ministeriai 
counciL  The  Archduke  Francis  Charles  had  receiyed  orders, 
on  April  7th,  to  aid  the  emperor  in  the  care  of  public  busir 
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nessy  within  the  bofonds  marked  oat  by  the  roles  of  the  con* 
Btitutiony  and  to  maintain  the  power  of  fully  superintending 
the  business  trauBacted  by  the  Ministerial  Council  (by  -which 
means  all  direct  participation  in  the  same  was  excluded). 
The  appointment  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph  was  to 
Prague,  but  before  his  departure,  accordiug  to  the  Vienna 
Chaette,  the  consent  of  the-emperor  was  given  that  he  should 
travel  for  some  days  through  Tyrol,  towards  those  parts  of  the 
Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom  which  then  attracted  general 
attention,  in  order  to  have  a  fiill  view  of  the  preparatioDs 
and  means  of  defence  which  field  Marshal  Badetzky  had 
eollectedy  and  by  means  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  coura- 
geous Austrian  army,  he  opposed  those  agitators  and  enemies 
of  peace,  who  had  entered  the  country  from  foreign  parts. 
By  thus  banishing  all  the  advisers  of  the  throne  vrho,  on 
March  14th,  had  counselled  the  constitutional  reconstruction 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  upon  the  basis  of  the  existing 
provincial  governments,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  depu- 
ties firom  the  provincial  parliamentEf,  the  eloquence  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  might  easily  succeed  in  persuading 
the  Ministerial  Council  to  abandon  the  course  already  chosen, 
and  to  pursue  another,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  shorter  and 
more  dignified ;  since  the  reasons  which  had  been  adduced 
on  the  14th  of  March  for  erecting  the  edifice  of  the  consti- 
tution on  those  pillars  of  the  state  which  were  stUl  in  exis- 
tence, supported  as  those  reasons  were  by  subsequent  events, 
oeased  to  be  maintained  by  any  parties.* 

*  These  remarks  of  "  Genesis"  seem  to  have  indnoed  Count  Ficqnel- 
mont  to  state,  in  his  pamphlet,  '' Aufklanmgen  liber  die  2^it  vom 
20  Marz  bis  zum  4  Mai,  1848/'  published  by  Joh.  Ambr.  Barth,  at 
Leipzic, — ^the  motives  which  determined  him  to  vote  for  the  grant  of » 
constitution,  "  although  the  wording  of  the  imperial  patent  of  the  15tii 
of  March,  1848,  prevented  him  from  considering  himself  authorized  to 
adopt  any  other  course  than  that  indicated  by  the  patent.'*  He  had  an 
diversion  to  any  constitution  which  should  be  framed  by  a  conatiinffaJi 
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wraa  called  upon  to  swear  allegiance  \jj  an  order  issued  on 

assexably,  to  be  convoked  in  accordance  wiih  the  political  notions  pre* 
VAlect  in  Aprils  1848  ;  for  at  that  period  no  other  electoral  law  would 
2ia^e  been  thought  admissible  for  the  conyocation  of  the   Imperial 
I>iet^  but  that  which  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort  had  enforced.     He 
also  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
caiuaeB  of  profound  excitement  a  demand  for  the  promised  constitution 
i^as    unanimously  expressed."    He  lastly  reminds  us,  "that  in  his 
capacity  of  minister  to  the  reigning  house  he  had  not  been  able  to 
countersign  the  document  which  modified  the  basis  of  the  power  and 
the  position  of  the  reigning  house  so  long  as  that  document  had  not 
1)0611  sanctioned  by  the  united  imperial  house/' and  that  consequently, 
in   his  presence,  and  under,  the  presidency  of  the  Archduke  IFrancis 
Charles,  a  conference  had  been  held,  at  which  the  Archduke  Francis 
Joseph  (the  present  emperor).  Archduke  Louis,  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  imperial  house  then  present  at  Vienna  attended.    After 
the  introduction  of  a  few  modifications,  which  were  essential  in  order  to 
put  to  rest  the  conscience  of  the  supreme  coimcil,  a  form  of  the  mildest 
tone  was  adopted,  which  was  more  suitable  to  the  times  than  the  men. 
We  feel  pleasure  in  inserting  in  "  Genesis "  these  remarks  of  a  states- 
man BO  well  known  and  highly  respected  by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
because  they  confirm  our  opinion  already  ^ven,  that  the  minister- 
president.  Count  Ficquebnont,  the  council  of  ministers,  and — as  we 
have  since  learned— the  council  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  merely  submitted 
to  the  dictates  of  the  times  in  leaving  tiie  path  traced  out  on  the  15th 
of  JK£arch,  when  they  accepted  the  project  of  a  constitution  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.     We  cannot,  however,  retract 
our  ass^ion  that  the  grounds  which  decided  the  state  conference  to 
chooee  that  path  in  the  night  of  the  14th  were  no  longer  defended  by 
any  one  in  the  council  of  ministers  on  the  occasion  of  adopting  tiie 
chartai^  constitution.   For  although,  as  Count  Ficquelmont  tells  us,  the 
archdukes  who  had  been  present  at  the  state  conference  expressed  in  the 
fitmily  coimcil  their  opinion  respecting  Pillersdorf 's  project  of  a  constitu- 
tion before  they  quitted  Vienna,  they  voted  and  acted  at  that  time  no 
lomgGT  as  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  charged  with  the  government,  but 
as  a^;nates  of  the  head  of  the  dynasty.    Any  opposition  on' their  part,  in 
that  capacity,  to  the  constitution  projected  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who  was  still  in  possession  of  the  popular  fitvour,  and  whose 
project  had  already  reached  the  throne,  was  at  that  time  of  no  more 
avul  than  the  opposition  of  the  minister-president.    The  circumstance, 
also,  that  the  free  grant  of  a  constitution  was  less  prejudicial  to  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  than  if  it  were  framed  in  co-opeitttion  with 
the  provincial  Diet,  made  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house  lean  towards 
the  project  of  the  minister  Pillersdorf.     Though  such  conclusions  were 
evidentiy  correct,  that  minister  ought  still  to  have  carefully  weighed 
whether  they  coi^d  at  that  time  find  a  practiotl  application  in  Auatrim 
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thi^  same  day  that  they  renoanoed  their  allegiance  to  thor 
ooloarB)  'was  celebrated  by  joyful  displays  of  all  kmds,  as 
well  as  by  a  monstrous  torchlight  procession  to  the  Imperial 
Burg;  at  which  the  emperor  on  the  following  day  expressed 
his  gratification  in  a  cabinet  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  the  contents  of  which  Baron  FOlersdorf  published 
on  April  27th,  in  the  official  part  of  the  Vienna  GazeUe,  tes- 


Pillandod^  if  he  had  properly  solved  that  question,  would  haiw 
diateiy  in  March  commenced  his  ministiy  by  prepanng  tiie  cuuwieatwn 
cf  the  proTiacial  Dieta,  in  order  tfaiu  to  cahn  the  hnpatienoe  of  tbose 
who  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  promised  constitttikinal 
government  of  the  empire.  iSie  patent  of  the  15th  <^  Marcftk  had,  en 
that  veiy  groond,  been  everywhere  received  by  the  majority  with 
enthusiasm,  because  it  had  granted  to  the  proirinoes  a  participiation  in 
framing  the  constitution.  The  radicals,  however,  whom  it  did  not 
satisfy,  were  much  less  likely  to  be  appeased  by  a  chartered  oonstitB- 
tion.  Hie  Viennese  press,  which  was  ruling  everylhing,  had,  until  the 
first  days  of  Ajnil,  defended  the  patent  in  public  opinion.  A  dispute 
even  arose  amongst  noted  literaiy  personages  about  the  lumflar  c^  its 
authorship.  In  proof  of  this,  we  submit  to  the  reader  the  redaasatieBs 
of  the  editor  of  the  Oonatittiiional  Oazette  of  the  JDcmmbey  v^cb  lie  pnb> 
tished  in  that  journal  on  the  2nd  of  April,  in  order  to  vindicaiie  Aat 
honour  for  himself  against  the  popular  poet  Bauemfeld,  who  had  been 
active  during  the  days  of  March,  and  to  whom  that  honour  had  been 
attributed.  To  risk,  under  such  circumstances,  the  free  gprant  cf  s 
constitution,  instead  of  framing  it,  as  had  been  decreed  by  the  emperor, 
with  the  oo^perati(«i  of  provincial  deputies,  was  a  hazardoua  enter- 
prise, for  whidii  the  minister  Pillersdorf  alone  is  responsible,  and  bcfac 
resorting  to  which  he  should  have  duly  considered  the  "  qmid  vaUmt 
humeri.*  Had  he  not  in  March  omitted  to  make  the  necessary  pre 
{Munitions  for  assembhng  quiddy,  and  with  modificaticms  soitabte  to  tbe 
times,  about  twelve  provincial  diets,  he  would  have  had  to  meet  in  July, 
on  the  subject  of  frtoning  a  constitution  for  the  countiy,  those  deputies 
only  who  would  have  b^an  elected  with  caution,  and  in  small  numbers 
by  those  diets,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  resdgn  office  in  the  &ee  d 
879  deputies  of  the  imperial  Diet^  tM  offi^ning  of  confused  and  stonoy 
popular  elections,  and  to  leave  the  joint  framing  of  a  constitutioBi,  in 
oonjunction  with  so  many,  and,  for  tbe  greatest  part,  socfa  badly-quah- 
fied  debaters,  to  a  man  of  the  pec^e,  vmo,  after  wasting  three  months 
was  likewise  compelled  to  flee  from  the  arena.  We  thexvlcne  are 
^geased  to  decUtre  that  we  fnUy  cdncide  with  the  pamphlet  of  Count 
Ficquelment  in  all  that  concerns  him  personally,  yet  we  do  by  no  Bnaas 
deviate,  as  regards  tho  olijective  value  of  the  free  grant  of  the  con- 
stitution, from  the  opinion  which  we  have  in  that  respect  idready 
pranoiuiced. 
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Hfymg  has  delist  and  iqspToiDtttioii  at  the  eondnct  of  the 
National  Guarda,  the  several  clube^ — ^viz.^  the  L^al  Po£lacal 
Reading  Club,  the  Artists'  Club,  the  Men's  Binging  dab, — 
and  (urdered  that  the  inhaMtants  should  be  inf<»nned  ^  that 
he  felt  in  the  innwmost  depths  of  his  heart  the  greet 
honour  of  being  called  upon  to  guide  the  destinies  of  soeh  a 
people." 

These  gracious  words  of  the  emperor  by  no  means  fioled 
in  their  effect  <mi  the  joyfbl  mtdtitude;  but  they  eouldtnot 
protect  the  child,  whose  birth  was  then  celebrated,  agaimt 
the  mischievous  nature  of  its  parent;  which  we  have  pointed 
out  radicalism  to  have  been.  In  its  \&cj  nature,  as  in  that 
of  the  Saturn  of  heathen  antiquity,  was  implanted  the  im- 
pulse to  devour  its  own  o&pring.  And  such  was  actually 
the  &te  of  the  new4)om  constitution  of  May  15th. 

4.  The  Austiian  ministry  had  now  abandoned  the  course 
which  it  had  been  directed  to  follow  on  its  appointment,  and 
had  chosen  another  for  itself;  but  even  here  it  was  unable  to 
retain  a  fbm  footmg  on  the  steep  declivity  upon  which  it 
stood.  It  want^  the  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  proper 
moment  for  abandoning  the  previous  favourite  system  of 
yielding  to  every  demand,  in  order  to  o^r  a  determined 
opposition  to  demagogue  excitements.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  whose  hands  the  poHce  authcnity  was  placed, 
should  bave  been  chiefly  re^Kmsible  for  tlus  course.  But  he 
adopted  no  sudbi  measures,  but  continued  to  yield  to  the 
very  persons  whom  he  ought  to  have  opposed  with  vigour. 
Many  scandalous  scenes  were  the  consequence  of  this  weak- 
ness. The  two  £)llowing  occurrences  will  forcibly  pourtray 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

Pillersdor^  according  to  the  statements  in  the  newspapers, 
communicated  to  a  deputation,  composed  of  the  citizens  and 
students  of  Vienna,  the  proceedings  which  had  been  insti- 
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tuted  on  aooount  of  the  aasaults  of  the  people  in  the  montL 
of  J^Iarch  on  the  ligaorian  priests,  and  which  were  now 
undeigoing  investigation.  This  irregolar  conununicatioa 
oooaaioned  a  great  excitement  in  the  tmiversity  against  the 
persons  who  were  conducting  this  complaint  against  the 
violence  of  the  people,  more  particdLarly  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Yienna,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  night  of 
May  2ndy  the  archbishop's  house  was  surrounded  hy  stu- 
dents, citizens,  and  National  Gua^rds,  the  archbishop  was 
insulted  with  cats*  music,  and  even  the  windows  of  his  house, 
before  which  the  Qerman  colours  were  planted,  were  shat- 

» 

tered  to  pieces,  the  fbgs  torn  away,  and  the  staff  carried 
about  as  a  trophy. 

Count  Eicquelmont  (the  provisional  president  of  the 
ministry)  had  to  endure  a  similar  public  insult,  because  he, 
also,  was  out  of  &vour  with  the  Vienna  mob  leaders.  The 
latter  seAt  their  emissaries  to  him,  who,  immindful  of  that 
German  principle  which  is  always  so  respected,  that  ''my 
house  is  my  castle,**  not  only  searched  his  official  residence 
for  biTTi,  but  forced  themselves  violently  into  the  dwelling 
of  his  daughter,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  make  a  promise 
to  vacate  his  office  immediately.  The  cause  of  this  act  of 
violence  was  a  suspicion  that  Count  Ficquelmont,  as  former 
ambassador  to  Petersburg,  entertained  Gfympathies  for  Russia, 
and  had  occasioned  the  retirement  of  the  War  Minister 
Zanini,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
Count  Latour,  to  M  his  place.* 

♦  We  are  surprifled  at  learning  from  the  pamphlet,  *'  Die  Nieder 
Oesterreichischem  Landstande  und  die  Genesis,  &c."  that  abeady,  on 
jievious  occasions,  attempts  had  been  even  mskide  by  members  of  the 
Diet  to  drive  from  office  the  oooncillors  of  the  crown  who  had  displeased 
them.  We  read,  at  pa^  88  of  that  pamphlet,  that  the  Dstatee  of 
Lower  Austria  twice  suggested  the  necessity  of  his  resignation  to  Count 
Hartig,  who  at  that  time  was  Minister  of  State  and  Conference,  with- 
out a  portfolio,  and  that  &ct  has  been  confirmed  from  an  authentic 
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The  retirement  of  Count  Mcquelmont  caused  the  pvesi- 
dency  in  the  council  to  pass  to  Baron  PUlersdorf,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  the  Vienna  Gazette  of  the  5th.  of 
May,  in  its  official  part.  The  public  insults  offered  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  respect,  and  filling  high  situations,  the  vio* 
lation  of  the  sanctity  of  priyate  dwellings,  the  disturbance  of 
tranquillity  during  the  night  in  the  streets  of  Vienna^  the  con- 
tempt for  that  privilege  which  belongs  to  every  ccmstitutional 
monarch,  to  place  per»>im  who  enjoy  his  confidence  at  the 
head  of  his  miuistry;  all  these  o£Eences  against  freedom, 
order,  and  the  royal  prerogative,  should  have  called  for 
strong  measures  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was 
at  once  chief  of  the  police  and  also  president  of  the  ministry, 
in  order,  by  punishing  their  authors  and  by  the  enforcement 
of  proper  measures,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  similar  out- 
breaks of  unrestrained  popular  violence.  In  place  of  this, 
there  was  issued  a  paternal  admonition  of  the  emperor 
(dated  May  4th),  to  his  beloved  dtzens  of  Yienn%  containing 
the  counter-signature  of  FiQersdorf,  in  which  he  philoso- 
phises on  the  necessity  of  preserving  public  order,  and  in 
which  the  preservation  of  this  order  is  committed  to  the 
honourable  sense  of  the  inhabitants,  but  particulai'ly  to 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Academic  Legion,  with  whom 

source.  Some  expressions  -whicli  the  coimt  ventured  to  use  on  the  1 8th 
of  March  towards  the  deputies  of  the  Estates  who  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  apartments  of  Archduke  Louis,  are  assigned  as  the  reason  of 
this  suggestion.  He  is  said  to  have  told  them^  if  they  wished  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  Assembly  against  the  unruly  crowds  of  people^ 
they  should  have  applied  for  that  protection  to  the  authorities  diarged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  personal  security,  who,  if  it  had 
been  claimed  in  due  time,  would  certainly  have  afforded  it. 

The  poignant  truth  contained  in  those  words  seems  to  have  deeply 
touched  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Estates,  and  to  have  excited 
their  fears  of  seeing  any  fortiier  demands  resisted  by  the  person  who 
ventured  to  utter  those  words,  in  case  he  was  to  remain  in  ^e  councils 
of  the  emperor.  Count  Hartig's  mission  to  Italy  relieve^  tV^em-  ^^ 
those  fears. 
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thej  wen  imifeed,  as  weH  as  to  the  corps  of  cxtazem^  ipiih 
tlie  foUflBfe  oonfidenoe,  and  oontainiiig  the  aasannoe  of  the 
enperor  that  he  always  ftit  safe  iii  their  presence,  and  Ihat 
it  ooold  not  bat  fill  him  and  every  properly-disposed  peraoD 
nith  deep  grief  to  Tritneas  that,  notwithstanding  sadi  pro- 
tection, the  fireedom,  the  lives^  the  flafety,  and  the  honour  of 
peaoeaMe  citisensiroge  endangered.  The  minister  ^who,  after 
snoh  1»peated  popokr  excesses,  oonld  pn^xiee  to  his  sove- 
reign  soch  an  address  to  his  rehelHoiis  sabjects,  and  sign  his 
own  name  thereto^  signed  at  the  same  time  a  record  -which 
can  kttva  no  room  £ar  doabting  the  judgment  of  the  worid 
as  to  his  fitness  lor  the  office  which  he  had  xindertaiken. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  preadent  <^  the  ministry  paid  a 
yiflit  on  the  following  day  at  the  house  of  his  predeoesaor, 
whom  he  had  removed  fincnn  office,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  had  been  impeded  on  the  previoos  evening  in  his 
exertums  to  proteet  him,  by  the  pressoie  of  the  canowd;  to 
which  the  Litter  replied,  that  surety  other  means  than  his 
pecaonal  presence  were  at  the  command  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  after  a  tamnlt  had  broken  out,  if  he  was  really 
serious  in  his  wiidi  to  provide  protection.  There  oould  be 
no  doubt  of  this  in  a  theoretic  point  of  view;  but,  as  fiicts 
had  alreaity  proved,  the  minister  Fillersdorf  was  not  the  oomr 
mander,  but  rather  the  subject,  of  the  Vienna  Town  Council, 
and  espedally  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Academic 
Legion  and  the  National  Guard.  Both  these  bodies,  the 
offirprii^  of  the  March  revolution,  were  under  the  control  of 
native  and  foreign  agitators,  so  tiiat  in  the  last  resource  these 
persons  were  the  real  masters. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  departure  firom  the 
course  pointed  out  by  the  decree  of  March  15th,  for  esta- 
bJiahiTig  the  constitution  of  the  country,  was  the  wodc  of  the 
Badicals,  because  such  a  constitution  was  intended  to  spring 
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^ina  the  ematuig  provincial  institatiosB,  and  a  new  stste 
argBBiai&ia,  jypoa  ihe  f<nmdati(»i  of  tibe  EatetM,  waa  wi^ 
tkem  an  object  of  arei^on.  They  took  ftdvaataige  of  the 
vanity  of  tlie  Mmister  of  the  Interior,  while  they  got  rid  c^ 
the  necessity  of  preserving- this  baeia,  to  instatate  the  con- 
stJtation  of  April  29th ;  but  thc^  became  immediatelj  dia- 
ccmtOBtod  with  this  also,  aa  it  pnmded  ao  radio^  law  of 
electioii  in  cotrespoadenoe  with  the  object  tliey  had  chiefly 
at  heart,  viz.,  a  cmitinuation  of  the  revolntion.  They  alrmdy 
by  anticipation  expremed  their  distniiit  of  the  results  of  ibo 
mennire,  cm  the  wore  of  its  libenlity,  and  they  found  fiinlt 
with  the  oomposition  of  ihe  Sntt  chamber,  becanee  the  150 
membeiti  who  were  to  vote  for  the  same  were  to  be  cho«m 
&om  anUH^it  their  own  body  (that  is,  from  amongst  the 
noblea  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy),  by  the  votes  of 
Uie  most  important  landowners,  and  tiie  crown,  in  addition, 
had  reserved  to  itself  the  right  <f ,  ntminating  members 
ef  this  chamber :  th^  e«iBared  the  system  of  seoretlj 
managing  afiairs,  a  i«lic  of  the  old  government,  in  coase- 
qoence  of  wUch  the  cJtutwed  oonatitation,  as  well  as  tha 
law  of  Section,  which  was  eo  very  d^ective,  could  sot  be 
made  subjects  <^  discnuacHi  by  the  daily  press  before  tlioee 
measnrea  had  received  the  imperial  decisioa.  On  May  Bib 
the  comnuttee  of  the  students  at  Vienna  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Uinister  of  the  Interior  that  the  intended  law  tA 
electioa  &r  the  c^cdce  of  members  for  the  seoond  ehambei 
should  not  fix  any  census,  and  that  for  memb^^  of  the  first 
chamber,  in  place  of  tJie  most  important  land-ownership, 
an  ownenhip  which  was  not  entirely  unimportant  ahonld  be 
a.  qualification,  and  that  this  Action,  alflo,  should  be  made 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  crown  should  exerdse  no  ^^^ 
of  nominatum  therwn.  The  same  &azette  which,  o^^  \Sif>  ^"^^ 
of  April,  in  its  official  part,  had  published  the  ^y^-jf^^'^ 
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the  emperoi^s  satisfiEtction  at  the  joy  and  gratitude  ezhibited 
by  the  loyal  inhabitantB  of  his  cafjita^^  on  their  reoeiviiig 
the  constitution^  expressed  itself  in  the  following  terms  in 
a  leading  article  on  the  7th  of  May  with  relation  to  that 
very  exhibition : — 

^  The  constitution  of  April  2dth  was  a  Torso^  which  might 
just  as  weU  have  belonged  to  aThersites  as  to  an  AchiUes.  The 
conviction,  or  at  least  a  suspicion,  of  this  incompleteness  was 
general — hence  the  lukewarmness  with  which  the  law,  which 
was  destined  to  solve  the  important  question  of  our  entire 
political  existence,  was  received.  There  was  no  excitement, 
none  of  that  excessive  joy,  with  whidi  the  imperial  announce- 
ment of  May  15th  was  received  and  re-echoed,  but  there 
was  also  none  of  that  irritation,  none  of  that  deterpdned 
opposition  which  arose,  for  example,  against  the  enactments 
with  relation  to  the  press,  which  was  only  one  ingredient  in 
the  organization  of  our  constitutional  freedom.** 

The  public  contradiction  which  was  offered  by  such  ob- 
servations to  the  emperor's  cabinet  letter  of  Apnl  26th, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  enactments  concerning  the  press 
(which  were  unfortunately  crowned  with  success),  were  suf- 
ficient indications  that  the  chartered  constitution  would  not 
be  maintained  without  resistance. 

As  early  as  May  6th  the  ministry  announced  that  sev^eral 
memorials  had  been  presented  to  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Kational  Guard  and  of  th<d  Civic  Guard  of  the  capital,  by 
members  of  the  council  of  admioistration  of  that  guard,  as 
representatives  of  their  companies,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  and  of  the  students  of  Yienna,  wnJHTig 
numerous  demands  on  the  subject  of  the  assembling  of  the 
approaching  Diet,  the  intended  law  of  election,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  for  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  commerce,  the  employment  of  the  idle 
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by  means  of  public  works,  and  the  necessity  of  holding  dtuly 
open  and  confidential  cotnmiinications  with  the  public,  on 
the  circiimBtanceB  of  the  time  and  on  their  own  'views  (that 
ia,  the  "views  of  the  ministry),  with  relation  to  the  same.  In 
place  r£  rejecting  with  bold  determination  such  ofSdoua 
intermeddling  with  legislative  afiaiis  and  matters  of  admi- 
nistration, the  minister  offered  excuses  for  what  he  had  not 
yet  performed  or  said,  promised  to  pay  speedy  attention  to 
the  several  demands  of  the  different  respectable  bodies,  and 
pluloaophized  on  the  ueoessi'ty  of  maintaining  order,  tian- 
quiUity,  and  confidence,  in  sweet  sentimental  tones ;  bnt  did 
not  neglect  obediently  to  announce  to  his  masters,  the  insti- 
tution, on  the  9th  of  lUay,  of  two  new  ministerial  offices,  one 
for  the  management  of  pubhc  woilks,  the  other  for  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  commerce.  The  first  was  filled  by  the  former 
professor  of  natural  history,  who  was  afterwards  director 
of  the  imperial  porcelain  manu&cttny,  and  gnbaequently 
director  of  the  tobacco  manufitctory,  the  privy  councillor 
Andreas  Baumgaituer,  a  worthy,  plain  man  of  buoness  j  the 
latter  was  filled  by  Baron  von  DoblhoE^  a  leader  of  the  op- 
position and  reform  party  in  the.  Lower  Austrian  Estates,  as 
that  body  existed  previous  to  the  month  of  March.  This 
new  minister  possessed  no  experience  in  business,  and  was 
BO  little  acquainted  with  matters  and  persons  not  comprised 
in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  that  in  reply  to  questions 
in  the  Diet,  put  to  t*'*"  as  Minister  of  the  Literior,  he  could 
only  answer  in  the  style  that  Majocchi,  the  witness  from 
Lombardy,  formerly  answered  in  the  celebrated  green-bag 
process  in  London,  who,  in  his  prepared  answers  of  "lum  lo  to," 
or  "non  mt  ricordo,"  won  for  himself  such  a  laughable  noto- 
riety with  his  hearers  and  readers  of  that  time.  Doblhoff, 
in  like  manner,  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the  ^Ho'Wing 
instance: — Two  months  and  a  half  after  his  app^^ti^eKb 
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to  the  mznifltry,  in  the  nttiiig  of  the  Diet  of  July  25iik  and 
SGth,  he  wastmable  to  o£fer  uay  ezplanatum  to  the  question 
oi  ike  depaty  Mahalaky,  ^  how  it  happened  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  Ooont  Stadicm,  who  was  goTenuMr  of  GUicia^  two 
other  persons  were  acting  there  in  an  official  capacity  T  He 
could  only  make  reply,  that  as  he  had  bat  lately  been  ap- 
panted  Minister  ci  the  Interior,  he  must  request  indnlgeDoe 
tiU  the  next  sitting  of  the  Diet ;  which  ignorance  of  the 
minister  occasioned  the  wits  of  Yienna  to  announce  as  a 
piifle  essay,  ^tbat  a'  proper  reward  will  be  given  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interim  if  he  can  say,  by  the  next  sitting  of 
the  Diet,  who  is  the  goremor  of  titie  province  of  Galicia.'' 

The  creation  of  these  two  places,  and  the  appointmait 
of  DoUhoff  as  minister,  had,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
nsurped  the  anthoiity  of  the  goveonment,  the  value  aiMi 
efEect  of  a  new  concession,  and  tended  to  increase  thdrl 
boldness. 

5.  The  ease  with  whidi  the  Yienna  demagognes  succeeded 
in  aocompliflhing  their  wishes,  encouraged  them  to  be  bo  J 
longer  content  with  half  measures,  and  emboldeDed  theB 
to  reqnire  the  Ibnnal  recognition  of  that  popular  authonty. 
which  had  hitherto  existed  merely  by  permission. 

They  declared  loudly,  and  witiiout  reserve,  that  nobodr 
would  believe  either  that  the  diart^red  constitution  wd 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  unless  it  weit 
adcqpfted  either  expresdy  ot  tacitiy  by  the  next  Diet,  oc 
that  a  charter  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word  could  at  the 
present  day  be  instituted  by  the  gov^onment,  and  thai, 
therefim,  the  next  Diet  must  in&llibly  have  authoaity  U 
frame  a  constitution.  The '  sfystem  of  two  chambers  was 
loudly  censured,  and  even  the  lower  order  of  nobles,  wha 
should  at  least  have  been  contented  with  this  system,  wec^ 
wilting  to  see  every  approximation  to  the  aristocratic  prin: 
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lie  baniBhed  frtHu  the  fitst  clumber,  ^e  electioo  \a,w, 
lich  was  aasctioaed  by  i^e  emperor  on  ilt&j  9th,  upon  the 
iBninKniB  proposal  of  the  Mjnisterial  Cooncil,  occasioned 
e  moat  Tiolont  ontcries  agaiiwt  the  government,  became 
e  preponderance  of  the  inflne&M  of  the  ariatocracy'  in  the 
Bt  chamber  conld  be  evidently  foreaeen  aa  the  result. 
The  Fc^tical  Central  Cominittee  of  the  Tiemi&  National 
lard  fiHined  the  focoa  in  vhiGh  vere  conoentrated  the  rays 
discontent,  miatmat,  anger,  and  opposition,  which  streamed 
tin  all  quarters.  The  origin  of  a  Pohtical  Central  Committee 
mmeaced  with  the  time  when  the  nniverai^,  before  the 
ganiiation  of  an  Aoadenuc  L^on,  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
rng^  for  freedom.  When,  at  a  later  period,  after  the  fonnn- 
3a  cf  thie  legion  and  its  onion  with  the  Kational  Chiaxd,  an 
IminiatTative  conncit  waa  fonned  by  meana  of  repreaen- 
.tiree  from  each  company  of  the  Onud,  in  Older  to  arrange  all 
atten  relating  to  4^e  ecrrice,  i^is  committee  invited  the 
ationat  Onard  as  well  as  ihe  anned  Civic  Goard  to  aend 
lenipotentianes  to  attend  their  oooeultations,  which  request 
SB  cheo'fully  obeyed,  and  caused  the  institation  of  "  The 
oHtical  Central  Coraimttee  of  the  Tieona  National  Qnard." 
1  imitatioa  of  the  prelinunary  parliament  of  FradkAirt, 
lis  committee,  in  the  abaence  of  amy  other  aaeembtf  of 
^pillar  lepreeentativea,  pretended  to  act  as  the  expression 
'  public  opinion,  and  claimed  authority  in  opposition  to  a 
:)venunent  hitberto  never  (Xmlrolled  in  its  tendendea, 
bich  were  destractive  of  freedom.  The  Minister  of  the 
iterior  thonght  such  a  omtrol  not  only  becconing,  but  snb- 
■itted  to  its  influence  in  obedience  to  the  same  ipn-TJinH 
hich  had  induoed  him  to  entertain  members  of  the  Ac»- 
BQiic  Legitm  daily  at  his  table,  and  to  eataUisK  jn.  tihe 
uoisterial  offices  (formerly  the  palace  of  the  Bohfii^  nG^*^ 
!iiB.,™.,.\  .  J u 1. :j„.i .  !,„  the^^vtftWA 


Chancery)  a  deportment,  presided  c 
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Professor  Endlicher,  in  order  to  maintaiTi  an  miiiLternipted 
oomnmnication  with  the  Aula.  K  the  pure  morals  of  the 
philosopher  deserve  commendation,  who  wished  that  he 
possessed  a  transparent  house^  in  order  that  his  eyery  acticm 
might  he  under  observation,  the  optimism  of  the  statesman 
must  surely  provoke  a  snule  of  pity,  who  sought  to  role  the 
state  from  the  centre  of  a  transparent  cabinet,  particiilarly  in 
a  time  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  when  hostile  factions  were 
perpetually  opposed  to  each  other.  The  committee,  con- 
sistiDg  of  200  members,  made  no  secret  that  it  would  only 
consider  its  mission  accomplished  after  the  interment  of  the 
election  law,  which  had,  in  truth,  been  stiU-bom,  and  after  a 
real  representation  of  the  people  should  have  been  established; 
and  thus  a  government  should  exist  for  the  people  of  Austru, 
enjoying  their  perfect  confidence,  and  not,  as  was  now  the  case, 
possessing  the  full  and  well-deserved  mistrust  of  the  nation. 
These  sentiments  were  published  by  the  journal  which  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  make  its  official  announce- 
ments, namely,  the  Vienna  Gazette  (evening  supplement, 
No.  44),  and  which  was,  therefore,  officially  circulated— « 
circumstance  for  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  an  example 
even  in  the  pages  of  the  IVench  MonitetMr  in  the  times  of 
the  first  French  revolution.  This  conmdttee  furthermore 
neglected  no  arts  to  win  the  &vour  of  the  mob  both  in  town 
and  country.  AU  complaints,  demands^  or  requests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs  received  attention 
and  advice  from  the  Aula.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  dissuasion 
frqm  opposition  to  the  landlorobf,  an  address  of  the  students  c£ 
Vienna  was  published  to  the  people,  in  which  they  announced 
themselves  as  the  warmest  friends  and  most  vigilant  de- 
fenders of  public  freedom,  and  laid  claim  to  the  most  com- 
plete popular  confidence.     The  working  classes,  above  all, 
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lieen  extorted)  the  pvomiae  that  the  caUing  out  ihe  voS^tuj 

to  preserve  order  should  in  future  only  take  place  at  ^ 

request  of  the  Guard,  and  that  the  patrdUiug  of  the  Boif 

should  be  shared  by  the  Guard  in  oonjunction  with  ihe 

military.      The  ministerial  president,  in  his  usual  fiushioB, 

addressed  sweet  W4»^  to  the  riotexa^  and  besou^t  them  to 

retire  in  order  that  their  demands  might  be  taken  into 

immediate  oonsideraiicm.     The  Yienna  garrison,  at  the  fink 

indication  of  a  tomult  between  the  Natkmal  Guard  and  tbe 

people,  was  drawn  out  in  its  accustomed  place  of  assemblinff* 

The  pressure  of  the  mob  was  momentarily  increased  bj  tbe 

addition  of  the- workmen,  who  hastened  to  the  spot.    Tbe 

object  of  this  gathering  was  known  to  but  Tew;  the  ms^oziiy 

were  satisfied  at  hearing  l^t  the  govermuent  had  eriiM^ 

the  moE^  hostile  intentions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  oppose; 

that  for  this  purpose  the  students  aud  Naticmal  Guards  wert 

ready,  but  must  be  supported  in  their  endeayours  by  ^ 

braye  woarking  classes.     But  the  Ministeiial  Council  resold 

not  to  give  in  so  qnic^y  as  the  impatience  of  those  ^ 

waited  outride  had  led  them  to  expect.     -WhereupcHi  GiskA 

doctor  of  laws  and  of  philo60][^y,  one  of  the  most  active  i 

the  violent   since   the  days  of   March,  and  subsequent)} 

celebrated  as  a  deputy  in  the  IVnukfiirt  Parliament, 

into  the  room  with  a  cry  that  it  was  now  too  late, 

the  people  would  no  longer  be  controlled,  that  the  de 

of  the  Central  Committee  would  no  longer  satisfy  then 

and  that  they  demanded  a  Constituent  Diet  without 

chambers.      The  stairs  which  led  to  the  |dace  where 

mloisters  were  assembled  and  to  the  residence  of  the  em 

wore  abeady  beset  with  armed  guards.     The  council  m 

thought  to  subdue  the  storm  by  promising  to  procure  a  coff 

oeflrion  to  the  donands  made  by  the  Central  Committee 
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bat  "was  tlie  work  of  one  single  miDister,  and  was  oolj  adopted 
without  a  protest  from,  the  other  ministers,,  because  it  ^w^ 
considered  an  event  already  completed,  and  which  could 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  averted.  This  pro^ 
ckunation  was  as  follows : — 

**  In  order  to  quiet  the  disturbances  which  took  place  in  ou^ 
capital  on  May  15th,  1848,  and  for  the  sake  of  preventing  i 
breach  of  the  public  peace  by  acts  of  violence,  by  the  advioi^ 
of  our  Ministerial  Council,  the  withdrawal  of  the  order  iasaec) 
on  May  13th,  1848,  to  our  National  Guard,  with  relation  td 
the  proceedings  of  the  Political  Central  Committee,  has  heeu 
decreed,  and  the  two  requests  made  by  the  National  Guard 
have  been  grao^^  viz.,  that  the  dty  gates  and  the  nuuii 
guard  at  the  Burg,  in  all  its  divisions,  shall  be  occupied 
jointly  by  the  military  and  the  National  Guard,  and  tM 
the  military  shall  be  called  on  to  afford  necessary  assistance 
only  in  cases  when  the  National  Guard  shall  require  th^ 
.same.  By  the  advice  of  our  Ministerial  Council,  in  order  ifi 
remove  all  remaining  causes  for  displeasure  and  excitemeiiti 
we  annex  to  these  resolutions  the  additional  announcement^ 
that  the  constitution  of  April  25th,  1848,  shall  be  sab^ 
mitted  to  the  immediate  deliberation  of  the  Diet,  an<l 
the  provisions  of  the  election  law  which  have  given  caos^ 
for  apprehension,  shsJl  be  subjected  to  a  new  examinftj 
tion. 

"  That  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  by  meaod 
of  the  Diet  convoked  to  frame  a  constitution,  may  ^ 
effected  in  the  most  certain  manner,  we  have  decreed  tltts 
only  one  chamber  shall  be  elected  for  the  first  Diet,  ii^ 
pursuance  of  which  no  census  shall 'be  established  for  m 
votes,  and  all  doubts  of  an  insufficient  ^presentation  of  tlie 
people  shall  be  set  at  rest. 

<<  We  cherish  the  conviction  that  all  classes  of  citizens  wiOi 
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tion,  and  thus  to  dedare  that  tlie  power  of  government 
emanated  from  the  people.  If  the  words  of  the  imperial 
proclamation  were  calculated  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution,  this  result  was  aooomjJished  in  a  stiU  xaore  un- 
doubted manner,  bj  a  ministerial  announcement  published 
in  the  evening  edition  of  the  Vienata  Gixzette  of  the  same 
date  (May  16th),  which  we  here  subjoin  literallj,  as  a  most 
remarkable  document,  and  one  that  completely  explains  the 
charaijter  of  the  ministiy  : — 

**  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  order  issued  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Political  Committee  <^  the  same,  has  been  demanded  from 
the  assembled  Ministerial  Council  by  repeated  deputations^ 
the  commander  has  not  thought  it  proper  to  grant  the  re- 
quest, aoeompaaying  his  decision  witli  the  threat  that  he 
would  resign  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  if  the 
National  Guard  should  evince  a  want  of  confidence  in  h^m 

**  This  declaration  was  received  with  decided  disapprobation, 
and  with  the  answer  that  the  public  safety  and  tranquillity 
were  gravely  threatened,  and  that  the  worst  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Moreover,  the  ministers  received  very  alarm- 
ing information  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  on  the  great 
sympathy  and  interest  which  the  subject  <^  the  petition  had 
excited,  and  upon  the  measures  that  might  be  required  to 
oppose  any  di^lay  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  These  drcunustances 
demanded  the  most  serious  consideration,  for  thousands  <^ 
workmen  had  thronged  into  the  town,  and  showed  a  dis* 
position  to  take  violent  steps. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  the  ministers  considered  it  their 
most  sacred  duty,  regardless  of  all  personal  reflections^  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  throne,  the  dynasty,  and  the 
unity  of  the  monarchy.     These  duties  obliged  them  to  make 
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order  that  the  monardi  may  have  aa  opportunity  of  snr- 
Tonnding  himself  with  counciUors  who  enjoy  a  more  general 
and  more  powerful  support." 

In  this  declaration  we  may  observe  a  repetition  of  that 
style  of  language  which  in  the  month  of  March  had  been 
used  by  the  Lower  Austrian  Trades'  Union,  by  the  Austrian 
citizens  when  presenting  their  petitions,  and  by  those  well- 
intentioned  meddlers,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
emperor  and  the  royal  &mily  with  the  prospect  of  the  near 
danger  that  threatened  the  throne  and  the  ruling  dynasty, 
and  thus  rendering  them  incapable  of  resistance.     In  the 
mouth  of  any  speaker,  such  words  might  serve  for  the  expres- 
sion of  exaggerated  apprehensions  or  as  thread ;  bat  -vhen 
uttered  publicly  by  the  ministry,  they  were  entitled  to  sH 
the  serious  weight  of  an  admission  that  the  revolation  wa» 
now  in  its  highest  phase,  because  the  throne  and  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  were  no  longer  considered  sacred.     An  ad- 
mission of  this  kind  could  only  be  permitted  to  a  ministiy 
which  should  find  it  necessary  to  justify  the  unsparing  use  of 
the  sword  5  when  used  as  a  justification  of  their  unconditional 
surrender,  without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered to  operate  as  a  premium  on  rebellion  and  high  trea- 
son :  that  such  was  the  effect,  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
the  October  days, — a  history  which  is  written  in  letters  of 
blood.     The  establishment  of  an  act  of  government^  such  ss 
that  of  May  15th,  on  the  foundation  of  such  feara,  must, 
under  any  circumstances,. have  been  condemned  as  impolitic, 
even  when  such  fears  might  be  well  grounded.     But  theat 
apprehensions  were  erroneous ;  for  the  throne  of  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  did  not  rest  upon  a  single  pillar,  viz.,  upon  the 
capital  of  Vienna^ — ^it  was  supported  also  by  the  provinces, 
which  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  bow  patiently  underj 
the  yoke  of  the  Yienna  demagogues.     If  the  revolution  ol 
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.arch  found  on  echo  lit  the  provmces,  this  only  resulted 
tcauBe  it  promised  an  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  which 
ere  generally  felt  for  improvement,  in  accordance  with  the 
ntiments  of  the  age ;  but  that  this  improvement  should  lead 
I  the  destruction  of  the  throne,  was  never  contemplated  by 
.ustrians,  Styrians,  Illyrians,  Hungaiiana,  Croats,  l^rolese, 
ohemians,  Moravians,  Silemana,  or  others  ;  at  least  not  by 
le  overwhelming  majority  of  those  very  persons  who  had  so 
nequivocally  stepped  forward  to  oppose  the  revolutionary 
ELrty  of  Yienna,  immedia,tely  after  they  had  made  a  public 
iTQwal  of  such  principles.  .  But,  iu  addition  to  this,  the  loyalty, 
btachment,  and  bravery  of  the  imperial  army  supplied  a 
mx  pillar  to  the  throne.  Possibly,  indeed,  a  &natical  mob 
tight,  on  May  15th,  have  threatened  the  person  of  the  em- 
eror,  a  danger  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by  other 
leans  than  by  ministerial  timidity.  If  these  means  were 
ot  available  on  March  13th,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
ha.t  the  events  of  that  day  were  as  surpriBmg  as  a  thunder- 
torm  in  a  clear  sky  ;  but,  in  truth,  even  this  would  not  have 
een  a  subject  of  surprise,  if  the  voic^  of  those  prophets  bad 
ot  been  neglected  who,  under  shelter  of  the  Burround- 
ig  trees,  foretold  the  i^proaching  storm.  Long  previous  to 
lay  Idth  the  thunder  clouds  had. threatened  fearfully  ;  time 
ad  been  allowed  to  discharge  the  duty  of  providing  li^tning 
onductors  for  the  protection  of  the  emperor  and  his  family  : 
1  case  of  extremity,  the  garrison  of  Tienna  might  have 
athered  round  those  dear  heads,  and  have  accompanied 
hem  from  the  city  to  a  place  of  protection,  as  occurred  in 
he  following  October  under  far  less  favourable  tarcuro- 
tances.  The  condwdon  of  that  ministerial  exp\.,^'bi<ta  ^ 
a  truth,  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  c^  •kf^'^''^ 
niuistiies.  One  may  observe,  from  a  -Btudy  of  ^  ^^*^  \^iP'^ 
hat  ministers  always  conceive  it  their  duty  to  n^'^V       a"^ 
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poets  when  they  cannot  approve  of  the  demands  of  the 
people,  or  &il  to  secaie  the  concunenoe  of  the  crown  in  the 
measores  they  propose  ;  but  that  a  ministry  which  had  advo- 
cated  the  popular  Irishes  before  the  oofvereigD^  in  which 
wishes  they  had  foond  the  latter  willing  to  aoqmeaoe^  should, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  retire  firran  office  and  leave  to 
other  men  the  ccwipletion  of  their  own  plans, — this  ia  an 
event  which  has  never  yet  happened  in  a  constitiitiaDal  state 
either  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

6.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  events  aUuded  to  in 
that  ministerial  explanation  i^peared  on  the  fc^iowing^  day 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how  this  result,  namelj,  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  fiunily  fitRn.  the 
capital,  was  viewed  by  the  ministry  itad^  and  puUidy  an- 
nounced in  the  two  following  proclamations  : — 

*^  This  evening,  at  nine  o'doch^  a  vexhal  and  unejpeciei 
communication  has  been  made  to  the  ministiy,  that  his  ma- 
jesty  the  emperor,  for  the  benefit  ci  his  health,  aoeamiMuiied 
by  the  empress,  and  the  illustrious  Archduke  Francia  Charles. 
with  his  illustrious  wife  and  three  children,  have  left  thr 
palace  and  have  taken  the  route  to  Innsbruck.  The  under- 
signed ministers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  reaaon  and 
inmiediate  motives  of  this  joomey,  conaider  themselves  bound 
to  communicate  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capitaL  They 
have  also  consideFed  it  their  first  duty  to  despatdi  &  confi- 
dential person  to  his  majesty  during  the  night,  namely,  the 
Count  Hoyos,  commander  of  the  National  Guards,  to  make 
an  urgent  request  that  the  people  might  be  tranquillized 
by  the  return  of  the  emperor,  or  by  a  public  statement  of 
the  reasons  which  render  such  a  course  impossible.  Th^ 
same  urgent  request  will  be  made  to  the  archduke,  through 
the  medium  of  the  president.  Count  Wilcaek.     The  Minis- 
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recognize  a  deplorable  error,  or  the  calonmy  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, aindnst  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  Austrians  of  all  races 
to  theirmZ^rch. 

^  The  temporary  ministry  owes  this  explanation  to  aU  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna;  and  in  full  concord  with,  the  whole 
population  of  Vienna^  and  in  union  with  the  National  Guard, 
in  aU  its  divisiona,  and  aUw  mth  the  miMtaty,  they  ^ 
firmly  and  resolutely  adopt  measures,  not  only  to  TnAinfAin 
the  public  safety  and  tranquillity,  but  they  will  also  with 
earnest  determination  protect  monarchial  order,  and  the  in- 
violable loyalty  and  attachment  of  subjects  to  their  beloved 
emperor. 

'^  The  temporary  Ministers  of  his  Ms^esty 

the  Emperor. 

"  Vienna,  May  18«^  1848." 

These  two  ministerial  proclamations  suffice  to  display  the 
revolution  in  its  complete  development.  The  sovereign 
with  his  &mily  fugitives,  and  the  supreme  power  in  the  state 
exercised  by  a  temporary  ministry,  who  coolly  admit  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  know  not  w»hat  they  can 
do  more  than  send  confidential  persons  in  pursuit  of  the 
illustrious  travellers  to  persuade  them  to  return ;  and  who, 
when  a  daring  newspaper  threatens  that  a  republic  will  com- 
mence if  the  emperor  should  leave  Vienna,  in  place  of  handing 
over  the  editor  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  content  them- 
selves with  words,  which,  however  mighty  they  sound,  must 
be  considered  as  no  more  than  empty  echoes,  after  every- 
thing which  that  same  ministry  had  in  the  previous  days 
been  known  to  tolerate  and  to  utter. 

The  destructive  party  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
the  emperor  and  his  £amily  to  heap  abuse  on  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  charged  with  enticing  the  former  away  to  avenge 
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communicate  nothing  further  than  that  he  had  been  told  the 
emperor  had  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  that  the  fiunily  would 
not  leave  him  alone.  The  court  and  the  aristocracy  of 
Vienna  were  not  less  astonished  at  this  departure  than  the 
ministry  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

7.  This  wisely-'deteimined  and  pradently-nianaged  dedsioD 
of  the  emperor  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  inflneiiee  of  the 
Vienna  democracy,  if  it  had  only  been  combined  witli  other 
measures^  might  have  put  a  st<^  to  the  fiiriher  progress  of 
the  revolution ;  isolated,  however,  as  he  remained,  he  onlj 
gave  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  ministenal 
regemy,  which  led  to  violent  remminations^  and  strenuous 
exertions  to  bring  the  court  back  again  to  Vienna.  Thk 
however,  was  only  efiected,  when  such  attempts  were 
repeated  in  no  very  delicate  mannw  by  the  Diet  tfait 
assembled  in  Vienna  in  the  montii  of  July,  without  having 
previously  restrained  the  excesses  and  violence  '^lich  had' 
driven  the  emperor  from  his  residence.  In  the  first  burst  oi ' 
surprise  and  sorrow  which  seized  all  classes  in  Vieni^  at  the' 
absence  of  the  court,  the  ministry  might  have  found  a  power- 
fid  support  even  in  the  majority  of  the  Natuxoal  Guards,  ii 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  movement  to  suppress  thei 
excesses  of  a  part  (tf  that  guard,  of  the  press,  of  the  Axda,  and 
of  the  dubs.  But  in  this  reelect  they  did  nothing  which  wa^ 
effective.  In  the  room  of  the  Political  Central  Oommitteej 
which  had  voluntarily  dissolved  itseli^  they  allowed  a  Conunitj 
tee  of  Safety  to  be  established,  which  was  only  calculated  m 
weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  legally-constituted  organs  of  gaj 
vemment.  On  May  20th  they  pubhahed  i^  provisicmal  law 
relation  to  the  press^  which,  however,  could  not  but  be  in* 
dent  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  time,  because  il 
application  depended*on  conditions  which  demanded  a 
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preservation  of  peace  and  order,  had  sold  itself  to  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  camarilla;  that  the  concessions  which  had  been 
abready  extorted  were  to  be  abolished  by  military  yioleBce, 
and  that  for  this  purpose  Prince  Windischgratz  was  already 
approaching  Vienna  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  This 
appeal  for  assistance,  supported  though  it  was  by  falsehood, 
did  not  fiedl  to  produce  its  intended  effect.  The  streets  of  tk 
<nty  were  soon  closed  up  with  barricades,  filled  with  National 
Guards,  and  with  the  armed  workmen,  who  were  their  tools, 
and  were  stripped  of  the  pavement,  which  was  immediatel j  cot 
lected  in  heaps  on  the  parapets  of  the  windows  of  the  houses; 
in  order  to  be  hurted  down  upon  the  passLug  military.  Bol 
J3uch  preparations  for  defence  were  altogether  unnecessary,  id 
no  attack  was  made  on  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  aba 
the  President  of  the  administration  of  Lower  Austria,  Count 
Montecuculi,  escaped  by  flight  from  the  popular  tumult,  and 
the  Ministerial  Coundl  once  more  purchased  tranquillity  by  a 
complete  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  rioters,  which  vaS 
announced  by  the  ministerial  proclamations  of  the  same  and 
of  the  following  day.     (See  Appendix,  Sup.  2.) 

This  new  triumph  of  the  revolution  increased  its  pretei^ 
sions  in  the  same  degree  that  it  weakened  and  humiliated  tb^ 
government.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
which  had  been  scattered  on  May  26th,  and  from  the  frag 
ments  of  the  Political  Central  Committee,  which  had  pr^ 
viously  existed,  a  sort  of  revolutionary  assembly  was  fonneJ 
upder  the  title  of  "  a  committee  of  the  citizens,  National 
Guards,  and  students  of  "Vdenna,  for  the  preservation  of  peart 
and  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  1 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  title  was  involved  an  usurpation  an<l 
demand  to  exercise  a  constant  control  over  the  proceedings  o| 
every  minister,  which  soon  grew  into  a  complete  protectorate^ 
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terial  president  in.  Vienna.  The  causes  of  the  emperors 
withdrawing  from  his  capital  were  therein  pnblidij  stated, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign  at  the  injury  offered  to 
him,  on  May  15th,  by  the  Academic  L^ion,  a  part  of  the 
National  Goardat^  and  the  citiieDS  of  Vienna^  were  My 
expressed.  But  on  May  25th,  the  day  when  this  manifesto 
first  appeared  in  Vienna,  the  moment  was  past  in  which 
these  words  of  the  emperor,  whidi  were  at  once  firm  and 
mild,  could  have  produced  a  certain  and  decided  influence 
upon  the  events  of  the  csqpital,  namely,  when  the  first  amaze- 
ment was  felt  at  the  expulsion  of  the  imperial  fiumly;  they 
ochoed  now  without  effect^  and  were  even  used  on  the  yerf 
next  morning  as  a  means  to  provoke  excitementy  after  a 
fresh  conflict  had  been  commenced  between  the  revoluti0i^ 
and  the  government,  and  the  former  had  proved  victoiioos 
without  a  struggle.  An  admonition  of  tiie  sovereign,  when 
it  is  not  obeyed,  should  ever  be  followed  by  strong  mean 
sures,  else  majesty  will  lose  both  in  respect  and  powerJ 
Not  only,  however,  were  such  measures  not  resorted  to,  but 
the  moral  impression  of  the  manifesto  was  entirely  e&J^ 
by  a  subsequent  imperial  prodamation,  which  was  issnetl 
from  Innsbruck  on  June  3rd,  inasmuch  as  its  address  '^  To 
the  loyal  Inhabitants  of  my  Capital,"  as  well  as  its  contents; 
which  announced  a  more  friendly  disposition  of  the  est 
peror,  excited  astonishment,  afbei:  the  fresh  insults  that  ver( 
in  the  mean  time  oflered  to  the  authority  of  government  i| 
Vienna.  (See  Appendix,  Sup.  3.)  This  alteration,  as  ii 
could  not  have  been  the  effect  of  circumstances,  must  h 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  wb4 
had  in  the  interim  joined  the  sovereign.  The  manifesto  d 
.  May  20th  was  a  complete  expression  of  the  feelings  and  sent» 
ments  of  Ferdinand;  no  minister  had  assisted  in  its  com^ 
pilation — none  of  them  had  prepared  it.     The  prodamatiol 
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the  acts  of  the  ministry  since  the  month  of  March,  but  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolution. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  Hun- 
gary and  its  crown  lands,  the  manifesto  of  the  emperor,  of 
May  20th,  had  produced  addresses  of  submission,  and  in 
every  place  where  it  was  possible  to  suppose  that  the  em- 
peror might  take  up  his  residence,  the  wish  was  expressed 
to  witness  the  royal  family,  who  had  been  scared  away  from 
Vienna,  establishing  their  abode  there.  But,  however  affect- 
ing these  expressions  of  attachment  and  sjrmpathy  might  be, 
and  however  sincerely  those  sentiments^  which  the  addresses 
had  called  forth,  might  be  shared  by  the  majority  of  those  per- 
sons, every  attentive  observer  must  have  marked  the  injurious 
influence  which  had  been  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  repeated  triumphs  of  the 
revolution  over  the  power  and  authority  of  the  government 
of  Vienna,  without  encountering  any  serious  or  determined 
opposition.  The  imperial  family  was  no  doubt  an  object 
of  pity  with  thousands;  but  pity  is  never  calculated  to 
exalt  its  object  in  the  esteem  of  mankind ;  sentimental 
sympathy  for  a  person  who  is  the  sport  of  &te  never  m- 
creases  his  power  or  authority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  dimi- 
nishes both,  when  sensations  of  admiration  are  not  coupled 
with  such  a  feeling.  When  Maria  Theresa,  supporting  her 
little  son  upon  her  arm,  advanced  in  firont  of  the  B[unganaD 
Estates  and  confided  her  own  fate  and  that  of  her  child  U 
the  loyalty  and  valoiur  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  an  enthu 
siastic  and  imiversal  shout  might  well  resoimd  of  ''Mori 
amur  pro  Bege  nostro  Maria  Theresa!"  since,  with  the  feel- 
ing of  pity  were  united  sentiments  of  admiration  at  the 
heroic  courage  of  a  woman  calmly  contemplating  an  ap- 
proaching battle.  The  complaints  uttered  by  Ferdinand 
the  Good,  with  so  much  truth  and  dignity,  on  May  20th, 
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t,t  the  ingratitude  of  bis  capital,  in  order  to  produce 
rtronger  impression  than  tliat  of  pity,  oi^bt  to  have-  bei 
folio-wed  by  deeds,  at  least  when  the  transactions  which  to( 
place  at  Tteuna  on  May  26th  showed  that  the  imperi 
uldress  ■waa  destined  to  remain  unheeded.  It  wbs  the  dn 
of  tbose  conncillora  who  influenced  the  imperial  proclam 
tion  of  Juse  3rd  to  take  aucb  steps.  Instead  of  destroyin 
as  they  did  by  such  means,  all  hope  that'  the  emper 
was  resolved  to  mate  no  furtber  concesfdona  to  the  rev 
lution,  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  universally,  they  should  ha 
persuaded  tbe  emperor  to  prove  his  intentions  by  his  deet 
Xhe  appointment  of  a  military  governor  armed  with  t! 
most  extensive  powers,  and  a  simultaneous  estabUshme 
of  martial  law  in  Vienna,  should  have  succeeded  the  insi 
rection  of  May  26tb,  in  place  of  that  paternal  proclamatic 
The  Vienna  24^ational  Guard  at  that  time  bad  not  tbe  ca 
Don  which,  in  the  month  of  July,  were  delivered  to  the 
from  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  at  that  time  the  fiiry  of  t 
Viennese  could  give  rise  to  no  apprehenaons  for  the  ii 
perial  family,  who  were  dwelling  under  the  protection  of  t 
loyal  mountaineers,  and  this  pretence  for  weakening  t 
power -of  the  government  could  no  longer  be  brought  fi 
word  as  the  chief  justiflcation  of  an  ever-yielding  weakness, 
9.  Tbe  loss  of  respect  by  tbe  government,  in  all  parts 
the  empre,  was  more  or  less  evident.  In  the  capital  of  I 
hernia  it  was  most  clearly  displayed.  There  the  committ 
&om  the  Wenzelbad,  who  hod  tetnmed  in  triumph  &c 
their  second  miamon,  in<the  beginning  of  April,  had  serv 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  national  committee,  of  which  Count  L 
Thun,  who  had  been  lately  appointed  President  of  the  A 
ministration,  became  the  cbainnan,  and  which,  divided  u 
twelve  sections,  was  employed  in  preparing,  coiua^gj^ijtg,  < 
propounding  plans  for  the  first  Bohemian  Bje^      ^Vq  i 
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sitting  of  this  natianal  assembly  took  place  on  April  13th, 
1848.  On  May  1st,  it  issued  an  appeal  to  all  their  Slavo- 
nian brethren  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  twenty-KHOie  members  (without  the  assistance  of 
their  president),  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  31st  May,  in  the  ancient  Slavumiaa  city  of 
Prague,  of  persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  their  natioii, 
for  the  purpose  of  sulnnitting  to  the  attention  of  the  German 
parliament  in  !Frank£()irt  the  interests  of  the  SlavcKiian  na- 
tion, and  of  oonflidering  what  should  be  their  line  of  conduct 
amidst  the  important  events  of  the  times,  ]naam.a<^  as 
the  parliament  of  Frankfort,  by  its  daim  to  incorpoiate 
into  the  German  kingdom  those  Austrian  countries  which 
did  not  form  part  of  Hungary,  had  threatened  to  destroy 
the  union  and  independence  of  the  Slavonian  provinces. 
The  National  Committee  had  previou^y  sent  a  deputation 
to  Vienna  to  present  an  address  to  the  emperor  against  the 
plan  for  electing  deputies  from  Bohemia  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  Erankfort,  the  subsequent  rejectian  of  which, 
on  the  29th  April,  had  doubtless  occasioned  the  appeal  to 
their  Slavonian  brethren  cm  May  1st  The  avearsion  of  the 
Bohemians  to  the  Germanizing  schemes  of  yiennl^  as  evinced 
in  their  justifiable  dissatisfaction  at  the  removal  of  the 
minister  Eicquelmont  and  the  events  of  May  15tJi,  with 
their  consequei^ces,  bore  aa  appearance  of  legality,  and  made 
itself  known  in  Ptague  with  some  apprehension  of  proba- 
ble tumults.  Out  of  the  National  Guard  there,  a  Slavonian 
battalion  was  foormed  under  the  name  of  Swomost,  with 
peculiar,  marks  of  distinction.  The  right  of  associafcion 
was  perverted  to  the  establishment  of  dubs,  as  well  of 
Slavonians  as  of  Germans  (called  Slavia,  Concordia^  and 
so  forth),  who  watched  and  opposed  one  another  reci- 
procally.    The  Club,  afterwards  celebrated  under  the  title 
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intelligibly  expressed  in  the  parliaments   of  Vienna   and 
Kremsier.* 

The  opening  of  the  Slavonian  Congress,  which  took  place 
with  great  pomp  on  Jime  2nd,  was  calculated  still  more  to 
increase  the  national  fanaticism.  The  singing  of  the  old 
national  church  hymn,  "  Swaty  Waclawe,"  and  numerous 
speeches,  in  which,  partly  in  sorrow  and  partly  in  anger,  the 
late  oppressed  state  of  the  Slavomans  was  described^  joined 
to  a  representation  of  the  state  of  Vienna  during  the  oc- 
currences of  May,  occasioned  a  display  which  enabled  a  looker- 
on  to  foresee  the  violent  disturbances  which  soon  occurred. 
The  gaieral  in  command.  Prince  Windischgratz,  who  was  a 
witness  how  the  govemmentf  of  March  13th  had,  without 
preparation,  opposed  a  popular  tumult  in  Vienna,  adopted 
the  necessary  military  measin-es  of  precaution.  These  were 
here,  as  in  other  places,  mistrusted  as  symptoms  of  a  reac- 
tionary tendency.  On  June  7th,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  as 
assembly  of  the  people  at  the  Wenzelbad,  to  petition  the  em- 
peror to  remove  Prince  "Windischgratz  from  Prague,  and  to 
send  the  Archduke  Charles  Frederick  to  take  the  command 
in  Bohemia.  Meetings  of  workmen,  especially  of  cotton- 
printers,  took  place.  On  the  10th,  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Aula,  in  the  university  building  (the  Carolinum),  agreed  to 

*  Tlie  "Historische  Politische  Blatter,"  for  Catholic  Germany,  by 
Phillips  and  Groires,  furnishes,  in  the  4th  part  of  the  25th  Tolume,  some 
explanations  of  Count  Thun*s  actions,  in  order  to 'prove  their  moral 
necessity.  "Genesis"  quoted  merely  fiicts  as  they  were  known,  with- 
out judging  of  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  agents. 

It  was  the  curse  of  that  time,  that  the  most  honest  intentions  often 
missed  their  true  course,  because  the  political  whirlwind  darkened  the 
horizon. 

On  the  13th  of  ^une.  Count  Thun  discovered  a  way  to  diaclose  hi- 
intentions,  by  the  resistance  which,  whilst  a'  prisoner  in  the  Auls 
in  Prague,  he  made  with  courageous  disregard  of  self  against  the 
attempts  of  the  mad  partisans  of  Czechism  to  tempt*  him  to  lend  hia 
signature  towards  the  furtherance  of  their  schemes  of  separation. 
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flouioes  in  liis  ki^  vocatioii,  as  the  defender  of  social  ordo: 
andof  indJYidiMlfipeedMa  wiuch  WM€X^  therewitii,to 

leBtram  and  curb  the  rash  desfwtisin  of  fiMUcfciiaJ  democnte, 
who  threatened  to  extend  tfadr  mflnenee  over  Europe^  till  gd. 
the  banks  of  the  Mddan  their  ooDise  iras  stejed.  On  this 
aeooont  he  inll  not  fidl  to  shine  in  the  history  <£  oar  i^  as 
agieat  character,  notwithatending  that  fortone  afterwaids 
fiathlwriy  deserted  him,  in  the  pathless  and  houseLess  steppes 
of  a  countiyy  "whose  chief  cities' wi»e  ocmpdled  in  the  oooise 
of  the  fc^wing  winter  to  sobmit  to  his  sword.*   Hisaervioes 

*  Should  we  not  nther  say  he  tamed  his  hack  upon  fcrtone  ?  In 
order  to  aolve  that  question,  -we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  wi± 
tlie  cncmmrtannrn  which  caoaed  tiie  lecaU  of  the  Tictor  of  Kapolna  aoc 
GodoUo  from  the  chief  ftftrnwiiiH  in  Hungaiy,  just  at  that  moment 
when  he  had,  with  his  small  army,  taken  a  centrical  positioa  hehind  the 
BSiksm,  near  Pesth ;  a  positioii  comnumdingthoeetwo  imporCaat  poinls, 
Qfien  and  the  ladhu  of  M<w»lra4«i>g  Uneg  round  Gomoam. 

Before  soitence  is  pronounoed,  the  rule  of  law  **  cBudiahar  H  aUtra 
pan,**  flhoold  be  obBomBd.  Aooordii^  to  ow  knowledge^  IVinoe  liVm- 
diacfagntE  has  noi^  up  to  the  pcesenty  broken  silenoe  as  regai^  hl^ 
Hungarian  campaign.  He  also  deserreSy  beyond  doubt,  a  rich  share  <^' 
the  outpouringa  of  gratitade  and  adwijratkm  of  rescued  Austria^  amidst 
the  oirations  which  Yienna;,  in  the  autunn  of  1849,  most  justly  ofiEered 
to  the  glorious  Tanqnishers  of  the  insorrectiim. 

Hie  euqieror  had  never  undenalned  his  services.  The  reeafl  of  the 
prince  fixnn  the  chief  command  in  Hungary  was  accompanied  by  a  mos: 
gracious  cabinet  letter,  in  which  the  emperor  granted  him  tcsnporarr 
kave  of  afaseocej,  ezpreedy  reserving  fisr  him  &e  chief  ooaynand  over 
all  the  troops  on  this  aide  of  the  laanso.  His  oompanions  in  arms  hare 
given  to  him,  the  first  vanquisher  of  the  insurrection  of  1848,  a  mo^ 
honourable  testimony  of  their  admiiation ;  inasmuch  as  the  chapter 
of  the  order  of  Mana  Hieresa^  composed  of  them,  has  of  its  owi 
accord,  placed  the  name  of  field-marshal  Prince  Windischgrata  amone 
the  heroes  deserving  the  grand  cross  of  that  order,  ibam^  be  faad  no: 
solicited  it^  and  notwithstanding  that,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  it  may  onhr  be  granted — except  on  the  field  of  battle — In  thoet 
cases  in  which  those  who  reooBuneod  it  are  able  to  prove  before  the 
chapter  the  execution  of  some  wariike  feat,  which,  in  acoGcdaiioe  witl 
the  rules  of  the  order,  justifies  the  claim.  The  special  manner  in  whid 
Prince  Windiachgr&tE,  in  1850,  attained  to  the  highest  diatinction  or 
that  order,  which  ia  so  highly  respected  by  the  noble  and  brave  of  al. 
nations,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  important  acknowledgment  of  hii 
heroic  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  the  thnme  and  of  social  order. 
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10.  In  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  SlaTonians  are 
mixed  with  other  nations,  the  feelings,  of  excitement  whick 
originated  in  the  old  Slavonian  city  of  Prague  could  not 
be  without  their  effect,  even  if  they  only  evinced  themselves 
by  tumults,  and,  owing  to  the  triumph  of  the  authority 
of  the  government  in  that  town,  not  by  deeds  of  violence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  party  who  advocated  a  junction  of 
Austria  with  Germany,  now  raised  their  voices  louder. 

Classes  as  well  as  individuals  angrily  addressed  their  neigh- 
bours who  appeared  to  possess  any  privileges,  with  the  excla- 
mation, ''  Ote8-4oi,  pau/r  que  je  'nCy  mette^  and  tliat,  too,  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  same  people  wished  to  make  a 
compact  together  about  a  common  constitution,  by  means  of 
representatives  whom  they  were  to  elect. 

The  prospect  for  the  future  was  necessarily  clouded.  It 
was  already  sufficiently  dark ;  for,  as  school-boys  who,  free 
from  the  restraint  of  school,  testify  their  joy  by  acts  of  rude- 

sequently  arrested  by  the  Saxon  govemment,  exhibited  great  activity. 
The  division  of  the  Austrian  empire  into  several  states,  m  aboordance 
with  the  various  nationalities,  the  restoration  of  Poland  being  of  first 
consideration,  and  the '  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
were  the  ends  in  view,  for  which  the  struggle  had  been  waged.  The 
darkness  in  which  that  widely-ramified  conspiracy  is  envdoped,  may 
perhaps  be  cleared  up,  if  only  the  results  of  the  investigation  into  ano- 
ther plot  should  be  published,  which  was  also  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth  in  Prague  in  1849.  The  same  chiefe  who  conducted  the  plot  of 
1848,  figured  in  that  of  1849.  Their  escape  frova.  punishment  was 
owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  proceedings  against  them,  as  decreed 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bach,  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  conspiracy  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
society  existing  in  Prague  under  the  name  of  "  Maroomania,"  for  the 
12th  of  May,  1849,  and  which  was  accidentally  discovered  only  within 
a  few  days  before  it  was  appointed  to  break  fortti,  purposed,  beyond  any 
doubt,  to  carry  into  execution  those  plans  which  had  been  firustrated  in 
1848  by  the  prudence  and  courageous  resolution  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz.  The  proceedings  against  the  participators  in  that  second  attempt 
at  revolution  will  consequently,  owing  to  the  publicity  of  the  trial, 
according  to  the  new  regulations,  greatly  remove  the  veil  which  siill 
conceals  the  causes  and  the  tendencies  of  the  movement  in  Prague  during 
the  Whitsuntide  of  1848. 
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es  and  violence,  eo  a  great  part  of  the  eitii«nB  of  Aust 
ho,  in  the  vrorda  of  the  daily  press,  were  happily  relea 
Dm  thraldom  and  degradation,  sought  to  proclaim  tht 
Ives  as  fireemen,  by  evincing  a  disregard  for  the  laws  and 
e  magistracy,  by  a  contempt  for  everything  that  had  b 
'evionsly  honoured,  and  by  ignoraptly  and  incampeten 
irusrtjng  themselves  into  those  spheres  of  action  which  w 
irtly  already  occupied  by  the  executive  authority,  pai 
served  for  the  future  l^palative  functionaries. 
The  capital  was  rife  with  such  examples.  Here  two  ^ 
(rations  usurped  almost  all  authority ;  they  consisted 
le  Conunittee  of  the  Citizens,  National  Guards,  and  Studei 
id  of  the  Parochial  Committee,  consisting  of  a  bund 
embers,  who  were  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  and  which  '< 
istituted,  after  the  events  of  May  the  26tli,  in  place  of 
own  Council  that  had  be^n  created  in  March.  The  work 
ssses,  who  daimed  the  right  of  being  provided  w 
nplcyment,  a  right  that  had  been  indirectly  conceded 
lem,  assumed  a  fearfiil'dc^iree  of  aiithority.  Three  nati< 
ho  conld  only  hope  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  tl 
Ka  selfish  wishes  by  weakening  the  central  power  of  A 
:ia — the  Poles,  the  Italians,  and  the  Hungarians — by  me 
E  numerous  emissaries,  used  every  art  of  persuaaion  and 
le  influence  of  eloquence  and  gold'  to  keep  alive  in  Viei 
erpetual  feelings  of  suspicion,  nustrust,  and  discant< 
he  clubs  of  all  sorts  there  «>xisting  afforded  them  zealous  i 
ctive  assstance.  Tbe  most -daring  of  these  bodies, was 
democratic  Union,  which  held  its  meetings  in  the  Hotel 
tie  Koman  Emperor,  and  its  republican  tendencies  wen 
otorious,  that  it  became  an  object  of  publicly  acknowledj 
sunosity  to  that  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yie: 
'hich  was  favourable  to  monarchy ;  and  these  feeling 
tttred,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Conatit»pp.t  ^ 
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led  to  deeds  of  Yiolenoe,  lor  the  sappreaEUUi  of  wbich 
the  National  Quaid  ^was  obliged  to  interfisre.  The  eaimest 
efforts  <^  these  NatuKial  Ouazds  to  imitate  tiie  militaiy,  their 
daily  finngs  and  fbeld  maniBaviesi  their  boiatenms  demsiMis 
for  caonon,  and  their  entiie  deportaieiity  partkularij-  that  of 
the  Academic  Legicm,  jdsinlj  dlkowed  that  they  would  not 
shrink  firom  a  oontest  with  the  sdldiecy,  if  tihetr  seducers 
dioiild  require  it. 

A  capital  in  the  ocMiditioii  oi  Yienna  at  that  tune,  whB 
seemed  to  be  the  sooie  of  every  discord  ^between,  difierent 
races  of  people,  societies  and  indiYidnsJb^  and  whidb.  £nmd 
itself  in  a  condition  like  that  which  Hobbes  describes  is 
^'  £dhun  ommnm  contra  <Mmm^  was  cieaily  not  suited  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  d^mties  of  a  diet,  tiiroogi 
whose  instrumentality  an  act  was  to  be  completed,  whi^ 
would  for  the  first  time  give  to  the  pe(^ple  a  shace  in  tk 
rights  of  soyereigntyy  -vis.  the  revision  %£  the  chart^ml  cod- 
stitntion  of  April  25th. 

11.  This  important  Diet  was  convoked  to  meet  in  Yieomi 
on  Jane  26th,  1848.  The  electioQ  took  place  pnraoant  u< 
the  provisioDal  dection  law  of  May  9th,  so  &r  as  its  enact- 
ments were  applicable  to  the  second  chamber,  that  ii^  upoi 
the  broadest  basis  (withoat  limiting  the  ri^t  of  voting  b^ 
any  census),  in  two  gcadationsy  namidy,  first  by  ohooBing  tk 
electors^  and  afterwards  by  .Meeting  the  repceaoitativeB  frov 
them. 

Where  any  doobt  existed  on  tiie  subject  of  the  elective 
enactmenta^  it  was  to  be  removed  in  a  way  &voiurable  to  tk 
popular  interests  by  tiie  Minister  of  the  Intmor.  ^ 
government  officials  were  distinctly  ordered,  by  means  of  i 
ministerial  letter  of  June  5th,  to  abstain  fixm  interfering  i^ 
any  way  with  the  eiecticxis,  and  to  secure  to  those  wbo  wen 
entitled,  the  full  exercise  of  their  privil^;e.     On  the  other 
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kod,  tbe  vinous  committees  of  corpormiiona  uul  tlie  dabe 
creased  their  ac^rvitj- in  pr^uing  lists  of  caDdidatea  ibr  the 
pres^itatioa  of  the  petqile,  according  to  ibeir  own  news,  and 
recommending  tbein  to  the  dfictMS  throogh  t^  cofanuu  <rf 
e  prees  imd  in  every  other  •waf.  In  ootueqaenoe  of  ^e 
inisterial  order  wtidi  had  beenuned,  Una  c^ciai  loaait- 
iiB  9£  private  estates,  and  the  magiatrBtea  in  the  parishes, 
ere  quite  passive  amid  the  dBmoostic  «]ection  iatrigoes 
EiicJi  ensued,  and  did  not  daze  to  aet  op  »  OoBeemttaTe 
1  their  own  ade  in  oppotation  to  a  Badie^  candidate.  The 
Fnere  of  pnperty  and  the  joaabeta  of  the  privileged  pia- 
ncial  Estates,  'who  a  tew  mouths  before  were  anzioaalf  em- 
ajei  in.  defending  their  privUeges  against  eveiy  real  or 
ntaed  infringement  on  the  part  of  tbe  govenuaent,  vere 
3W  pMJectlj  indifiereot  and  inattentive  in  the  em^ase  of 
leir  elective  i^ts,  and  in  the  ust  of  thdr  moral  infloeooe 
rertfae  electMs.  Hie  OMmtryclergf' also,  for  the  moat  port, 
nuntained  a  like  indiflbtence.  Those  memben  of  wHtex 
B/B  who  interfMed  actively  in  the  election,  acted  not  in  a 
)tiaerv&tive  but  in  a  revolatwnaiy  aenBe.  Neltha-  did  aaj- 
lismpiwi'  stand  forth  from,  amongst  the  other  claBses  of 
>ciety  and  boldly  pn^ose,  either  by  word  <»'  writing,  the 
[ecticHi  of  nMtderate  and  discreet  pwawiB.  The  pocn,  frve 
Dd  licentiooH,  by  means  of  exaggerated  atatementa,  sophisms, 
es,  and  calmnnies,  ezdted  the  agitators  against  all  lawfril 
uthcffity,  and  thdr  stateiBenta  icmaioed  aaappoeei  and  on- 
mtradicted,  becaose  there  were  bat  few  fiienda  of  biuiqail- 
ty  who  poeseased  the  power  neoenary  for  tlutt  pnrpoee,  and 
ich  as  made  the  attempt  had  not  &e  means  of  oommsiMting 
he  attenlsoa  ef  ^e  people,  for  the  daily  ia«%  had  evec 
lade  a  point  of  exeitang  instead  of  traaqviUizii)^  a^  |iobUc 
nind.  Hie  destructive  pasty  could,  thei^^j^  ■n^'^ 
ny  (rppoeituMi,    emiJoy   every   means   to    ^^'  ^c/b   "^^ 
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elections  in  their  own  favour,  even  to  the  employment  of 
threats  and  bribeiy ;  the  exertions  of  the  opposite  party 
were  weakened,  because  the  sdbordinate  government  offi- 
cials neglected  to  oppose  the  activity  of  their  adversaries, 
partly  fitom  fear  of  being  accosed  of  acting  in  oppoation 
to  the  commands  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Intericv 
on  Jane  Sth,  and  partly  because  they  possessed  no  adequate 
resources  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  then,  the  elections 
for  the  Constituent  I>iet  were  left  to  the  results  of  chaace^ 
or  to  the  exertions  of  that  party  whose  chief  interests 
lay  rather  in  the  continuation  than  in  the  termination  of 
the  revolution. 

12.  In  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  preparation  for 
the  election  and  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  controversies 
were  continually  carried  on  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
emperor  should  return  to  Vienna  and  personally  assist  at  the 
opening,  or  whether  he  should  authorize  his  brother  (the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  throne),  or  some  other  of  the  imperii 
princes,  to  represent  him.  On  the  part  of  the  court,  its  return 
to  the  capital  depended  on  securities  being  given  against  & 
repetition  of  the  events  of  May  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand 
those  who  held  power  in  iVienna  demanded  guarantees  for  the 
people  against  the  imputed  reactionary  designs  of  the  court 
party.  The  demands  of  the  court  were  founded  on  justice 
and  necessity.  But,  instead  of  asking  the  agitators  in  Vienm 
for  guarantees  in  general  terms,  the  sovereign  ought  to  have 
directed  the  use  and  employment  of  all  means  which  his 
executive  power  could  exert  to  render  a  guarantee  from  his 
subjects  wholly  unnecessary.  But  this  was  not  done.  The 
popular  leaders,  however,  were  able  to  settle  theii:  demand 
for  guarantees,  which  was  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  ju^ 
tice,  in  a  morB  practical  manner.  They  demanded  cannon 
for  the  Vienna  National  Guard, und  received  from  the  impe- 
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arsenal  mx  entire  aud  complete  batteries  for  their  use, 
along  with  them  the  means  of  enforcing  whatever  thej 
hi  fiorther  demand. 

AsF  long  discussions  vith  the  ministry,  the  emperor  de- 
iiined  to  send  his  imele,  the  Archduke  John,  as  his  repre- 
ative  to  Vienna.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Agriciil- 
!,  Baron  von  DoblhofF,  who  had  returned  fi-om  Innsbruck, 
Dunced  tuB  arrival  on  June  23rd,aiid  the  commencement  of 
representative  fiinctionB,  ■which  were  undertaken  by  the 
ihduke,  on  the  following  day.  An  imperial  proclamation 
a  Innsbruck  of  June  16th,  1848,  ajinouaced  that  the 
^duke  John  was  fiilly  authorized,  until  the  emperor 
jld  come  to  Vienna,  not  only  to  open  the  Diet,  but 
'  to  transact  all  the  duties  of  government,  'which  required 
imperial  assent.  (See  Appendix,  Sup.  5.) 
lie  day  on  which  these  duties  of  representation  com-' 
iced,  placed  the  Austrian  empire  in  a  condition  of  which 
history  of  kingdoms  scarcely  fomishes  an  example.  For, 
addition  to  the  viceroy  already  appointed  for  Hungary 
.  Transylvania,  a  second  viceroy  for  the  other  parte  of 
monarchy,  furnished  with  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
r  appeared  upon  the  stage,  while  the  sovereign  himself 
lained  in  the  distance,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  scene.     It 

often  ba|)peiied  that  sovereigns  have  allowed  them- 
68  to  be  temporarily  represented  by  a  person  enjoying 
ir  confidence ;  but  that  in  the  same  state  two  viceroys, 
ependent  of  ea<^   other,   each  in  a    different   part  of 

empire,  and  in  a  moment  of  vital  conflict  between 
3e  two  parts,  should  be  empowered  to  exerdse  all  the 
bority  of  majesty  at  the  same  time,  is  an  event  which, 
hin  our  knowledge,  has  never  yet  happened  iix  bnV  bii^S~ 
1.  But  that  responsible  ministeis  should  make,  ^'hi&  ^^~ 
iment,  by  drawing  up  such  a  proclamation  as  >  ^  "'" 
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and  DohQioff  prepared,  inatwid  of  pevsaadmg  tibe  emperor 
to  coDLToke  the  Diet  and  the  Miiiistezial  ComKal  in  the 
place  wliere  drcomstanoes  liad  compiled  liini  to  estabiljah 
Lis  rcnidmni  ;  this  must  Temain  inexplicBfcle^  unkss  we  are 
piepaxed  to  admit,  that  reapnnrihility  eaa  only  be  imposed 
upon  a  ministrj,  when  their  actiona  infringe  the  fibexties  of 
the  people,  and  not  when  they  threaten  to  diaac^e  tbe 
empire  If  the  Fqneaentathres  of  fcragn  powers  were  in- 
yited  to  follow  the  emperor  to  the  seat  of  his  ooart,  wltj 
eonld  not  the  ministers  also  have  been  sommcmed  thither. 
and  the  Diet  convoked  to  meet  in  the  same  place  f  Tlie 
arrogant  daim,  so  vicdentlj  defended  by  the  daily  press  of 
Vienna^  that  Vienna  alone  coold  be  the  seat  of  the  central 
power  and  of  the  .Diet,  shonld  have  nndergmie  a  practicai 
<;ontradiction,  in  place  of  beii^  admitted.  The  ^nperor  and 
the  coort  should  have  known  thi&  Bnt  by  once  adnutting 
the  WMmm  of  binding  himself  to  constitntkHial  forms^  ey&i 
before  the  Ibsmatioa  of  a  oonstitutioii^  and  of  sabjecting  bis 
orders  to  the  approval  of  a  ministry,  the  emperor  mnat  have 
encoontered  difficulties  in  carrying  oat  a  measure  of  so 
decided  a  character,  becaose  his  ministers,  who  were  sabject 
to  the  despotism  of  the  Tienna  Mhe,  woold  not  assist  is 
the  preparation  of  the  requisite  imperial  rescript^  which  is 
proved  by  a  &ct  established  on  the  authority  of  crediblf 
persons,  namely,  that  the  order  given  to  the  minister^ 
presidoQit  to  invite  the  diplomatie  body  to  follow  the  court 
to  Innsbraek,  was  not  obeyed  by  that  minister,  and  ther^ 
{(xte  the  intended  invitation  was  given  by  the  court  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  piqaal  nmMao,  who  commmiicated  the  same 
to  the  other  f<»rdgn  emba8Bie&  ^Hitherto  a  constitntional 
sovereign,  in  similar  caaes^  was  always  }»rovided  with  the 
means  of  changing  his  ministry.  An  attempt  was  certaiBlj 
made  to  resort  to  this  plan.    The  Governor  of  Galicia)  Coimt 
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nds  Stadios,  waa  sommoned  to  Inuslniick  to  form  a 
'  minigtiy.  But  that  hi^ily-^fted  and  enterpnaiiig  mao, 
>  was  knovm  to  be  opposed  to  the  dtmuneering  rale  of  the 
ce,  as  it  existed  previous  to  Mandi,  and  tns  at  the  aame 
b  an  eoergetk  character,  who  had  sacoeeded,  after  the 
:>ts  (^  March,  in  subdniug  throoghont  Qalida  those  revo- 
aaary  aspiiatimB  which,  caiginatiDg  in  Vienna,  threat- 
1  dnddenly  to  OT^vhelm  all  the  other  proriiices,  was  of 
lion,  that  the  moment  for  his  acting  with  efibct  as  minister 

not  yet  arrived,  and  the  emperor  found  himself  obliged 
eqneet  the  Baron  von  Fillersdoi^  the  proridonal  president 
lie  ministiy,  who  had  acted  in  the  interim  from  May  16th, 
in  all  the  ministers  had  reogned,  to  continue  to  ccmduct 
bomnesB  of  the  state,  and  tiierefwe  to  abstain  from  all 
rgetic  step  :  this  was  done  hy  means  of  s  cabinet  letter 
resaed  to  him,  &om  Innsbruck,  in  gradous  terms,  which 

aften^fds  puUiabM  in  the  Vienna  GwxUe.  An  im- 
^snt  qnestion  now  demands  our  attention :  Whether,  within 
whole  circuit  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  no  other  man 
Id  be  found  th&n  Count  Stadion,  possessed  of  sufficient 
^ht  and  devotion  to  the  imperial  house,  and  regard  for  the 
&re  of  the  state,  to  undertake  the  application  of  such 
rgetic  measures)  The  King  of  Fmssia  found  in  Count 
ndeuburg  a  man  who  undertook  a  task  still  more  difficult 

dangerous.  We  believe  that  Austria  was  not  more  desti- 
:  of  noble  and  firm  characters  than  any  other  country,  and 
;  ministers  could  have  been  found  ready  to  apply  a  Btnmg 
edy,  witii  the  emperor's  authority,  to  subdue  the  mob- 
emment  of  the  Vienna  democracy.  The  error  seems  to  have 
1,  that  no  person  could  be  found  in  the  court  at  that  critical 
uent  to  defend  such  steps,  if  they  had  been  even  pn)posed. 

two  ministers  then  inlnnsbrackcould  not  do  Boj  foioO^*^^ 
n,  SaroD  Doblhof^  was  a  creature  of  the  Vienna  aoVta****^ 
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and  the  other  was  an  old  man,  who  had  become  estrangec 
to  the  monarchy  and  to  the  affidrs  of  state.  And  thus  i 
happened,  that,  to  the  injmy  of  the  honour  of  the  throne  ani 
the  wel&re  of  the  empire,  the  arrogant  daini  of  Yiemia,  tba 
it  shonld  continae  to  be  the  seat  of  authority  over  the  othe 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  even  when  it  was  no  longer  the  abod 
of  the  sovereign,  received  a  practical  recognition,  by  the  coi 
vocation  of  the  Diet,  and  the  mission  of  an  imperial  Ticeio 
to  Vienna. 

13.  The  Archduke  John,  on  June  25th,  •  announced  tii 
commencement  of  his  duties  as  viceroy  by  a  prodamatioi 
which,  though  it  was  not  drawn  up  by  any  minister,  ^ 
(doubtless)  approved  of  by  the  administration.  (See  A] 
pendix,  Sup.  6.)  If  we  compare  this  proclaniation  with  tli 
one  in  which  the  emperor,  on  May  16th,  IMS,  ^imouAceJi 
the  world  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to  coi 
sist  of  only  one  chamber,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  anj  p 
perty  qualification  for  the  electors  by  whom  it  was  to  be  chosei 
we  shall  feel  astonished  at  the  want  of  harmony  between  tha 
two  important  documents,  the  latter  of  which  should  h&^ 
been  a  mere  extension  of  the  former.  The  emperor,  for  ii 
stance,  declared,  on  May  16th,  that  the  constitution  of  Mi 
25th  should  be  previously  submitted  to  the  consideration  > 
the  Diet,  and  that  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  constifi 
tion  in  the  most  certain  manner,  by  theCk>nstituent  Assemlf 
only  one  chamber  was  to  be  elected  for  the  first  Diet,  tf 
that  accordingly  there  should  be  no  property  qualification  i 
the  electors.  In  what  sense  the  ministry  understood  the  aboj 
words  will  clearly  appear  from  the  before-mentioned  letter' 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  all  the  provincial  govemoi 
dated  June  5th,  1848,  on  the  subject  of  taking  the  rot^ 
since  the  following  passage  occurs  therein: — ''The  taskl 
the  Constituent  Diet,  immediately  after  its  meeting,  ^ 
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to  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  but  a  promise  is  made  at 
a  future  day  to  lay  before  the  Diet  certaui  plans  and  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  regulations  of  finance  which  had 
become  necessary.  (See  Appendix,  Sup.  7.)  Whether  it 
arose  &om  neglect  or  intention  that  the  orders  of  the 
imperial  proclamation  of  May  IGth,  and  the  ministerial  in- 
tentions published  on  June  5th,  were  departed  ^om^  the 
greater  part  of  the  responsibility  must  fall  on  the  ministers, 
for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  for  the  hasty  destrac- 
tion  of  existing  institutions  without  providing  otiier  and 
better  ones  in  their  room,  for  the  injury  done  to  the  execu- 
tive power,  folr  the  degradation  of  the  spiritual  and  secaltf 
authorities^  for  enkindling  and  encouraging  a  civil  war, 
and,  in  fine,  for  all  the  evil  which  the  Diet,  duriog  its 
seven  months*  duration,  gave  birth  to  by  its  coaduct  in 
interfering  with  everything  but  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
convoked. 

1 4.  Between  the  assumption  of  the  viceroyalty  by  the  Arch- 
duke John  and  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Diet,  on  July  22iid 
by  him  as  the  representative  of  the  emperor  (after  seveE 
previous  preparatory  sittings  of  the  representatives  of  i^ 
people),  a  period  of  four  weeks  intervenesi,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  two  following  events,  one  of  which  oocorred 
beyond  the  dominions  of  Austria., — ^viz.  the  election  of  the 
archduke  to  be  the  Yicar  of  the  German  empire;  the  other 
happened  in  Vienna  itself, — ^viz.  the  fall  of  the  PiUersdofi 
ministry. 

The  first  of  these  indicated  to  the  Austrian  monardiy  iht 
consequences  which  a  division  of  the  central  power,  had  z: 
been  of  longer  duration*^  must  inevitably  occasion.  The  secaai 
mi^t  have  been  viewed  as  a  blessing  had  it  sprang  firoa 
ctifferent  causes  and  produced  different  results  than  were  ac^ 
tnally  the  case.     The  delay  of  a  month  in  opening  tiie 
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firom  its  half-and-half  character,  had  &llen  to  the  ground—* 
rebuke  which  must  have  been  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  he  wv 
now,  indeed,  prostrate.* 

PuTBiiant  to  the  wish  of.  the  united  committee,  Doblliofl 
was  charged  with  the  construction  of  a  new  ministry.  Imme- 
diately after  the  return  of  the  archduke,  the  propositiwi  « 
Doblhoff  received  his  approvaL  Thereupon  Pilleisdorf 
Sommaruga,  and  Baamgartner  left  the  miniatiy ;  Doblfaof 
took  chai^  of  the  portfolio  of  the  interior  ;  Dr.  Alexandei 
Bach,  that  of  jnsttce  j  Theodore  Hombostl,  that  of  trade 
and  Emest  Ton  Schwarzer,  that  of  public  works  ;  the  othe 
portfolios  remained  in  the  same  hands  as  before.  The  snper 
intendence  of  public  instruction  was  provimonally  entruatw 
to  the  Mioister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Boron  Dr.  Fendi 
ter^beu  was  made  Under  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  ^f^nana 
Ministry  also  received  an  TTnder  Secretly  of  State  in  lli 

*  Tbe  "  Eialmiache-Politische  Blatter,  kc,,"  in  the  Becond  numbero 
the  twenty-fifth  valume,  looks  upon  the  steps  which  the  Democnli 
Society  nt  Vienn&  iBCommendad  to  Archduke  John  to  be  taken  agv>< 
PillerBdorT,  and  which  that  society  published  in  its  journal,  "Vt 
I>emacrat,"  of  the  17tb  of  July,  1848,  as  one  of  the  most  effidoK 
cauBsa  in  procuring  the  removal  of  that  unpopular  minister.  UbI 
journal  traces  this  reeolt  in  the  coadesiMDding  manner  with  which  Ik 
representative  of  the  emperor,  on  the  gth  of  July,  received  at  U 
reaidenae  the  deputies  of  the  said  society  (Deuts(j),  Viilld,  Hu^ 
LSbeoslsin,  and  bilberstein),  ou  which  occasion  they  showed  tu  l>i> 
the  neCBSeity  of  a  change  ot  the  ministry.  It  fiirther  traoes  it  in  U" 
soothing  words  which  the  archduke — according  to  the  demiicrat  Silbir 
Htein — is  mid  to  have  excbanEed  with  these  deputies.  We  think  it  < 
matter  of  moral  impossibility  tiiat  an  archduke  of  Austria  shoold  ht" 
attached  any  importance  to  the  wishes  of  thoee  emissaries  of  ^ 
Democratic  Society. 

If  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  had  really  answered  in  so  beM- 
Tolent  a  manner  as  repreBented,  wa  should  be  induced  to  believe  thit  a 
so  doing  he  merely  imitated,  in  (he  [ace  of  those  unruly  demagoguee,  tlv 
example  of  Aleiaoder  of  Macedonia,  who,  in  order  to  tame  the  in- 
manageable  Buoephalus,  first  pacified  him  by  his  caresung  hand,  ■■' 
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■son  of  Baron  Von  Stift.  By  this  formation  of  the  ministiy, 
y  two  persoDB  were  continued  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
o  h&d  been  ministers  previous  to  March — Eraus,  MimBter 
B'inance,  and  Latour,  of  War ;  Wessenberg,  the  Minister  of 
reign  Affaira  imd  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council,  had 
id  aerenteen  years  in  retirement  ont  of  Austria,  and  the 
lers  had  never  held  office.  DoblhoS's  previous  occupa- 
as  ve  have  already  explained.  Bach  had  some  reputation 
a,  young  advocate,  and  had  displayed  great  zeal  in  preparing 

•  events-of  March,  but  as  soon  as  he  Raw  the  fire  which  he  had 
»>sioiied  burst  forth,  and  all  hope  of  extinguishing  it  disap- 
vc,  than  he  is  raid  to  have  been  driven  to  a  state  bordering 
despair.  In  the  Political  CentralCommittee  of  the  National 
tarda  before  April  26th,  and  in  the  committees  that  were 
■med  after  that  date,  he  laboured  with  boldness  and  discre- 
<ii  in  the  path  of  law  and  order.  Hombostl  was  a  soap-maker, 
d  "was  celebrated  in  the  Lower  Austrian  Trades  Union  as  a 
Lrm  advocate  of  reform.  Schwarzer  had  commenced  a  mili- 
ry  career  in  the  artillery  as  the  son  td  an  officer  in  the  impe- 
il  army ;  but  having  obtained  permission  to  undertake  the 
itraction  of  cm  Egyptian,  who  was  residing  in  Gratz,  as 

artilleryman,  he  prolonged  his  stay  there  without  leave, 
.  which  account  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  he  subse- 
.ently  renounced  the  military  service  alt<^^her.  He.  then 
and  employment  in  editing  the  Trieste  Lloyd^a  Joitmal; 
ter  the  events  of  March  he  undertook  the  continuation  of 
e  celebrated  Vienna  paper,  which  was  half  official,  being 
ited  by  the  privy  councillor  I^t,  and  was  known  by  the 
Je  of  OegUrreidmcher  Bediachtar;  but  as  he  could  not  adopt 
dat's  views  of  the  government,  he  dbon  changed  tU^  &1m*^ 
r  the  AUgem^me  OMterreuAi»che  Zeiiung,  so  CeWbl***^  ^"^ 
i  violent  support  of  the  opposition.     The  TThj      Qo/St^f^'^ 

•  State,   Feuchtersleben,   had    been   vice-di>_^  '    *'"' 
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medico-Burgioal  school  in  the  TTniTetsity  of  Vienna ;  tie 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Stift,  by  fortunate  speCTlationfl  on 
'Change,  at  the  time  when  his  father  -waa  Bui^eon  to  tie 
Emperor  Francia  and  a  privy  councillor,  had  bectrnw  rich, 
and  bad  many  years  previously  retired  from  the  busmeae  fi 
a  wholesale  merchant  ;  he  'was  well  known  as  an  sctin 
opposition  member  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Estates.  'Bt* 
great  majority,  therefore,  of  the  new  cabinet,  when  it  im* 
the  parliament,  waa  not  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  odiw 
Austrian  bureaucracy,*  and  might  have  escaped  the  impnt* 
tioD  of  entertaining  any  attachment  to  the  dd  ^^tem,  even  i 
the  hesitating  course  oi  the  former  adminiatration  had  bea 
jbllowed  by  £rmer  meaaures.  But  this  could  not  be  expected 
frran  a  ministry  who  owed  their  existence  to  the  aupportcB 
of  the  Vienna  agitation  and  democraiy,  namely,  to  th 
United  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Citizens,  National  GoaKis 
and  the  Academic  L^^n,  established  for  the  peeeertixx 
oi  peace  and  order,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  tbc 
people.  Such  a  ministry,  forced  on  the  representative  d 
the  emperor  at  the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  Tfi.^ 

*  How  aorprunOg  !  The  very  Minirter  of  Finance,  who  bdongeil  li 
that  bor&aucracy,  uid  who,  baving  been  nominated  by  the  Smperor  ^ ^ 
dinuid,  in  March,  1848,  had  (lutdl  bia  already-appointed  Hucoenorb' 
orriTed  &t  maturil^)  been  temporarily  tolerated  BjnODg  the  miniate  > 
July.^that  veiy  minister  was,  in  October,  not  compelled  to  eeaf 
1w  flight  or  concealment  from  the  ^iry  of  the  popnlace,  like  the  rest  fl 
hu  coUeagoas,  who  had  risen  eitiier  from  the  ranka  of  tiie  moi  ' 
progreaa  among  the  Estates,  or  from  those  of  the  liberal  apeoken  b 
the  juridico-politicftl  aociettea,  or  finally  from  tfaoae  men  of  the  ^ 
who  bad  distinguished  themselveB  by  the  soondneee  tuid  apparent  pn'' 
ticabihty  of  their  principles.  Further,  in  the  days  of  October,  In 
remained,  with  calmneea  and  cottrageous  determination,  >t  hia  post,  id 
thus,  with  aelf-fienial,  averted  incalculable  evils.  Here,  then,  lb 
minister,  who  up  to  thia  hour  has  been  charged,  without  interrupliMi 
with  the  finances — the  hnreancrat,  the  ancient  member  of  the  council  i 
state,  the  Baron  Kniua, — furnishes  us  with  a  proof  that  popolai  &«>■' 

that  in  this  Tespect  other  qualities  are  able  to  aecnre  success. 
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y  tte  UBurpera  of  state  power,  could  not  vindicate  the 
ixtliority  of  ■which  the  sovereign  had  been  deprived ;  for 
1  the  very  conce^on  that  had  been  made  to  this  com- 
littce,  la  changing  the  ministry  at  their  request  and  in 
ursuance  with  their  wish,  at  the  very  moment  when 
ie  lawful  representatives  of  the  people  were  assembled  ^d 
t  their  posts,  immediately  upon  the  opening  of  their 
leeting  to  express  their  sentiments  in  a  parliamentary 
lajmer  on  the  subject  of  the  POIersdorf  administration — 
t  such  a  concession  there  was  exhibited  a  new  and  a 
xccesdul  triumph  of  usurpation  over  legality.  In  feet, 
ae  third  day,  which  foilowed  the  solemn  opening  of  the 
•iet,  proved  that  that  celebrated  Conmiittee  knew  how  to 
alue  and  to  take  advantage  of  its  triumph  ;  for  on  July  25th 
lat  body,  through  its  former  president,  the  deputy  Fischhof^ 
resented  an  address  to  the  Constituent  Diet,  which  he 
eclared  to  he  a  programme  of  its  future  course  of  proceed- 
ig.  In  this  address  the  committee  commenced  by  stating, 
lat  the  Diet,  in  place  of  the  lawftil  title  of  Constituent 
liet,  should  of  its  own  accord  adopt  the  title  of  Sovei-eign 
>iet,  a  title  most  offensive  to  imperial  majesty.  The 
jininittee  then  allude  to  their  own  formation  on  May 
6th,  and  to  the  ministerial  announcement  of  the  following, 
ay,  by  which  they  were  recognized  as  an  independent  autho- 
.ty,  convoked  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  safety 
F  the  city  and  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
■hey  then  inform  the  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
eople  of  Austria  that  they,  up  to  that  hour,  are  the  only 
me  popular  authorities,  and  that  they  have  unanimonaly 
33olved  to  continue  as  such  until  the  Diet  shall  pro- 
ounce  their  dissolution,  or  until  the  ministry  shall  inetitote 
jme  other  popular  authority,  or  shall  reoi^anizQ  ^be  ■pi^^^^ 
ne  in  such  a  manner  that  the  preservation  qj     ^ie^j  t****> 
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and  safety  may  ^vith  confideuce  be  entrusted  to  them ; 
finally,  they  inform  the  Diet  that  they,  as  the  pro- 
tectora  of  popular  rights,  will  etill  assist  any  mdividiud 
who  may  bo  injured  in  hia  jighta,  with  such  aid  as  every 
citizen  could  demand  from  the  proper  authorities  under 
the  exiHting  laws,  for  which  purpose  they  would  interfere  by 
mediation,  and,  if  necessary,  with  measures  of  force. 

How  determined  the  Committee  of  Safety  were  to  cany 
out  thia  plan,  and  how  well  they  understood  how  to  secure 
the  means  of  doing  so,  may  be  seen  in  the  care  which  thej' 
took  to  draw  the  common  [)eople  into  their  alliance.  On 
July  30th,  with  their  consent  (or,  rather,  under  their  ax- 
ran^^ement),  a  solemn  religious  service  was  celebrated,  on  the 
Josephstadt  fortifications,  by  the  notorious  priest,  Professor 
Fiister,  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  "  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  the  &eedom 
which  had  been  so  happily  obtained,  and  for  the  opening 
of  the  Diet,  and  to  pray  to  God  for  happy  results  to  the 
same."  And  thus,  even  feelings  of  religion  were  employed 
to  secure  to  a  revolutionary  committee,  which  had  become 
strong  and  bold  by  the  weakness  of  the  government,  the 
attachment  and  the  confidence  of  that  class  of  jieople,  so 
numerous  and  so  easily  led,  whose  strong  arms  might  have 
served  as  pillars  of  support  to  the  power  of  government. 

The  revolution  in  Austria  {in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word) 
■was  not  only  brought  to  a  close  with  the  solemn  opening  of 
the  Constituent  Diet,  but  waa  even  fully  completed.  It 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  on  March 
15th,  for  by  the  imperial  proclamation  of  that  day,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  in  the  govonunent  was  declared  to 
be  a  state  maxdm.  The  revolutionary  commotions  which 
occurred  after  March  can  only  be  ascribed  to  those  feelings 
of   mistrust  generally  prei-alent,  awj    to  the   consequent 
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the  Minister  of  War  even  received  a  notification  from  a 
retired  officer  who  was  present.  Even  if  his  own  courage 
wotdd  not  permit  him  to  adopt  measures  for  his  personal 
safety,  the  open  threat  of  such  a  crime  should  not  have  been 
a  secret  to  the  ministry  charged  with  providing  for  the 
public  protection,  and  should  not  have  been  slighted  The 
removal  of  the  court  to  Obniitz,  the  summoning  of  the 
ministry  thither,  the  subjection  of  the  capital  to  militaiy 
authority  without  any  discussion,  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
parliament  to  Kremsier,  were  the  first  attempts  to  re-assert 
the  authority  of  the  government  after  the  days  of  March, 
which,  moreover,  had  the  effect  of  subduing  the  popular 
violence.  The  President  of  the  Ministry,  Baron  von  Wessen- 
berg,  in  following  the  emperor  to  Olmutz,  and  by  counter- 
signing, as  the  only  minister  who  remained  with  hina,  the 
oonvocation  of  the  Diet  at  Kremsier,  imparted  to  thai 
order  a  legal  form,  and  by  this  act,  previous  to  his  leavinj 
the  ministry,  nobly  expiated  the  error  of  his  conduct  ai 
Innsbruck,  by  means  of  which,  as  we  have  before  remarkeit 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  capital  had  been  recog- 
nized.*   The  excesses  of  which  the  Diet  was  guilty,  doubtlefl 

*  At  page  8  of  the  pamphlet,  "  Fragments  on  the  part  I  took  in  tk 
Events  of  the  Years  1848  and  1849,"  written  by  Frederic  Thienaimj 
deputy  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  and  published,  a  short  time  back,  ^ 
Gottlieb  Hanse  Sohne,  at  Pra^e,  further  information  is  gi^ 
relative  to  the  journey  of  Baron  Weasenberg  to  Ohniitz.  The  aathorj 
after  having  referred  to  his  conversation,  on  the  8th  of  October,  yrd 
Prinoe  Windiachgr'atz,  at  Prague,  and  to  his  having  accidentally  learnaj 
the  presence  of  Baron  Wessenberg  in  that  town,  proceeds  thus :— '"' 
went  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  in  the  hotel  of  the  Black  Hoii^ 
deeply  moved,  and  still  under  the  influence  of  the  frightful  impressiort 
created  by  the  terrible  events  at  Vienna,  which  were  very  near  causii^ 
the  loss  of  his  own  life.  On  my  questioning  him,  what  he  intended  H 
do,  he  communicated  to  me  his  resolution  to  proceed  to  his  estates  is 
the  Breisgau." 

''  I  related  to  him  what  I  had  learnt  about  the  departure  of  tbi 
emperor ;  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  dangerous  and  pamfol  conditk)! 
of  the  monarch,  and  I  implored  him  to  hasten  to  his  side,  in  order,  ti 
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rapidly  thaii  the  Diet  could  have  done,  in  the  fall  enjcTmeut 
of  all  constitutional  privilegeB,  and  to  assert  at  the  same  time 
the  cOQstitational  rights  of  the  crown.     ' 

And  thus  we  have  attained  the  point  where  the  editor  d 
the  Genesis,  having  deaciibed  the  revolution  in  Anatria  in 
its  embryo  state  and  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  havinj 
accompanied  it  fi-om  its  yeara  of  childhood  and  ignorance  lo 
the  full  attainment  of  its  majority,  must  surrender  the  pen  U 
the  historian. 

But  in  order,  however,  completely  to  finish  the  task  '.{ 
the  Genesis,  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  subjoin  a,  brief  d^ 
scription  of  the  causes  which  were  the  origin  of  the  "Magyai 
revolution,  which  has,  up  to  the  present  moment  (Augosi. 
1849),  not  been  perfectly  subdued. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Estates  of 
Hungary  and  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  swom  to  by  tlu 
king,  had  been  brought  to  a  concluson  in  the  month  of  Martb. 
and  it  was  effected,  not  in  a  revolutionary,  hut  in  a  1^ 
manner.  By  a  series  of  royal  resolutions,  on  the  occa^on  <i 
different  representations  voted  by  the  fresburg  parliament 
the  following  decrees  hod  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country. 

"  That  in  future  the  executive  power  shall  only  Ik 
exercised  by  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  palatine, 
aa  viceroy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  indepeudeni 
Hungarian  ministry,  every  member  of  which  ahalL  transact 
his  official  business  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  shall  also  reAdt 
there,  with  the  exception  of  one  member,  who  shall  attend 
the  court ;  that  the  palatine,  during  the  residence  of  the  king 
'  beyond  the  limits  of  Hungary,  shall  exercise,  independentlv 
of  the  royal  consent,  all  the  authority  of  the  king's  majesty, 
with  the  exception  of  appointing  the  chief  eccleaiaatical  dig- 
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possess  a  qnarter  of  &  aeasUtn*'  in  any  otJier  district,  or  vh 
ara  domicLliated  tradeameD,  having  oontiuuoua  employnLf^l 
for  one  assistant,  or  are  aliopkeepers,  <a  masafacturera,  a 
-who  can  proTe  the  posseasion  of  a  certain  annual  income  a 
100  guldens  (coaTention  money)  arising  &om  land  o 
capital ;  the  passive  right  of  election  to  belong  to  all  th 
above-mentioned  persons,  after  their  twenty-fourth  jeu 
vhen  they  can  comply  with  the  rule  of  law  which  declsR 
the  Hungarian  to  be  exclusively  the  langnage  of  legislatiw- 
— Art.V. 

"  That  all  inhabitants  shall  be  equally  taxed." — ^Art.  VD 

"  That  the  bordening  oS  the  Iwid  with  the  robot,  tentii 
andpecuniaiypa3nneuts,asalsoaU  landlorda' manorial  cooit 
shall  be  abolished." — ^Art  IX. 

"  That  the  '  avitidtat '  (viz.,  the  privilege,  according  i 
which  the  deaoendants  of  those  to  whom.  <»igiually  a  frei 
hold  property  was  gtaated  by  tiie  crown,  can  ever  afiearwud 
lay  claim  to  tiiat  property,  even  when  it  may  have  pa» 
into  other  famihea)  be  on  prindple  abolished." — Art.  XV. 

"  That  the  county-congr^ations  be  changed  into  peiffl 
nent  committees  until  the  re-oiganizati<m  of  the  counties 
— Art-XVL 

"  That  the  county-restorations  (periodical  elections  of  tl 
county  magistracy)  be  suspended  until  the  directtona  (^  A 
next  parliament" — Art  XVIL 

"  That  all  received  rdigloiui,  to  which  also  shall  b^ 
the  United  and  not-United  Greek  religions,  &hall  be  equal] 
tolerated."— Art.  XX. 

"  That  all  preventive  censorship  shall  cease."— Art  XVD 

"  That  a  National  Quard  be  estaUished,  to  superinten 

»  The  aesaan  was  an  entire  paaaant's  Gef,  Tarjing  in  eitent  accord 
to  the  qnalities  of  the  «oi].  It  comprised  from  miteen  to  fortj  acita  I 
ornble,  and  from  about  BJi  to  twelve  acres  of  meadow  laud.— ED. 
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rized  by  the  king  and  by  the  Estates.  They  formed  the 
mixed  commission  of  agreement,  whose  duty  it  was  to  frame 
the  resolutions,  which  had  been^approved  by  the  king,  into 
articles  of  law,  which  both  parties  afterwards  adopted  and 
recognized  as  binding.  We  allude  especially  to  this  trans- 
action, because,  in  considering  the  most  important  of  all 
the  thirty-one  articles  of  law  of  the  last  Presburg  Diet, 
namely,  the  third,  which  has  reference  to  the  formation  oi 
an  independent  Hungarian  responsible  ministry,  it  is  not 
without  great  weight,  as  our  readers  will  shortly  observe. 

The  11th  of  April,  1848,  was  therefore  the  last  day  of  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  Himgarian  constitution.  A  new 
form  of  government  was  established  in  its  place,  without  anyj 
revolution,  but  founded  on  totally  different  maxims,  whi. ' 
inasmuch  as  it  had  in  view  exclusively  the  interests  of  the 
Magyars,  and  not  their  relations  to  the  adjoining  territories 
(Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  sea  district),  and  their  union  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  would  have  accorded  with  the 
demands  of  the  age  and  might  have  taken  root,  inasmuch  as  it 
did  not  set  out  by  overturning  all  subsisting  institutions,  but 
like  a  graft  which  is  inserted  upon  an  old  tree,  was  intended 
to  infuse  new  spirit  into  the  ancient  system,  that  had  become 
dear  to  the  Magyar  people.  But  the  other  races  who  were 
to  be  affected  by  these  proposed  changes,  particularly  the  SU 
vonians,  saw  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Magyars  to  unite  all 
the  other  nationalities  with  their  own,  and  gradually  to  ex 
tinguish  them,  to  which  end  the  separation  of  the  Hunga* 
rian  government  from  the  central  administration  was  io 
serve  as  a  means.  This  conviction,  supported  by  previom 
experience,  soon  called  forth  the  most  determined  opposition! 
into  action. 

The  Croatian  and  Slavonian  members  of  the  Diet,  at  the 
discussions  which  took  place  before  both  'Tables,   did  ncv 
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Coont   Louis  Batthjany,  who  was  for  many  years  leader 
of  the    Magyar    oppositioii    party  among    the   Magnates, 
and  of  his  influential  colleague,  Kossuth,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Magyar  agitatcH^  the  conditions  appointed  by  the 
king  and  adopted  by  the  Diet,  or  ihe  enactments  of  the 
Article  of  Law  IIL  sea  26  (according  to  which  all  the  juris- 
dictions of  the  country  and  of  their  adjoining  provinces  were 
to  be  maintained  imimpaired  in  their  previous  legal  efficiency)^ 
were  to  be  abrogated  by  the  ministry  at  Pesth.     In  eithei* 
of  these  cases  they  were  determined  to  i*epel  the  injustice  with 
force,  without  desiring  the  Crown  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cause ;  but  with  the  expectation  that  this  conduct  on  their  part 
would  not  be  considered  as  a  rebellion  against  the  king,  whose 
loyal  subjects  they  were  determined  to  remaiu,  dependent  on 
the  central  administration,  and  without  destroying  that  con- 
nection with  Hungary  which  had  lasted  for  centnxies^  and 
without  suffering  the  country  to  become  subject  to  Magyar 
domination.     These  loyal  sentiments,  which  were  shared  bv 
the  Hungarian  dependencies,  that  had  been  placed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Ban,  could  not  be  well  received  by  the 
Hungarian  ministry,  bent  as  it  was  on  separation.     I>ispute:^ 
soon  arose  between  them,  because  the  Ban  disapproved  of  seve- 
ral of  the  measures  of  the  Hungarian  ministry,  which  infringed 
on  the  rights  of  his  nation.     The  ministry  accordingly  di- 
rected an  imperial  cabinet  order  to  the  Ban  (which  ^waa  pub- 
Jished  in  the  Fesih  Gazette  of  May  10th,  1848),  whereby  he  was 
admonished  to  obey  the  crdesrs  that  should  reach  him  from 
the  ministry  and  the  viceroy,  within  the  sphere  of  his  official 
duty.     It  was  also  at  the  same  time  notifled  to  the  militaiy 
commander  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  that  for  the  fiituKi 
the  Hungarian  army  should  receive  all  conunands  and  orders 
through  the  Himgarian  ministry,  and  should  direct  its  com 
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one  side,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Croatians  on  the  other, 
were  only  the  naore  aroused. 

But  the  individuals  who  exercised  the  royal  authority  in 
Buda-Pesth,  were  soon  afterwards  successful  in  raising  & 
storm  of  royal  anger  against  the  Ban,  who  was  an  object 
of  their  suspicions  and  hatred.  They  had  previously  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  force  him  from  the  scene  of  his  official 
efficiency,  and  to  call  him  to  the  Magyar  metropolis,  and  also 
to  paralyze  his  authority  by  despatching  to  him  the  F.  M.  L 
Baron  Hrabowski,  who  was  the  general  commanding  inSk- 
vonia.  Jelacic  was  called  to  account  in  a  very  serious  and  even 
rigorous  manner  by  the  king,  with  respect  to  his  conduct 
as  Ban,  and  ordered  for  this  purpose  to  appear  without  delay 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.*  About  the  middle  of  June, 
attended  by  a  numerous  deputation,  he  left  Agram,  and 
proceeded  to  the  seat  of  the  court  at  Innsbruck,  whither, 
^Iso,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Hungarian  Ministerial  Presi- 
dent, Count  L.  Batth3rany,  hastened,  and  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month  the  palatine  and  imperial  viceroy,  the  Archduke 
Stephen,  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  the  minister 
Count  Szecheny  from  Buda-Pesth,  the  Hungarian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Af&aiB,  Prince  Esterhazy,  having  been  previouslj 
sent  to  attend  iipon  the  court  there.  The  charges  against  the 
Ban  were  supported  by  &cts,  which  might,  it  is  true,  not 
have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the 
3rd  Article  of  Law  of  the  year  1847-48;  but  the  accused 
proved  that  they  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 

*  In  the  review  of  the  "  Genesis,"  published  in  the  "  HiBtoiische-PoK- 
tische  Blfttter,  &c,"  we  are  denounced  as  being  too  brief  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  episode.  We  acknowledge  it,  and  add  in  No.  XV.  of  the 
Appendix  the  imperial  decree  from  Innsbruck  of  the  2dth  of  May,  1848, 
which  summons  tiie  Ban  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  as  idso  the  two  mani- 
festoes, which,  as  he,  on  the  10th  of  June,  had  not  yet  appeared  at 
Innsbruck,  were  on  tiiat  day  issued  against  him,  and  on  the  19th  of  tbt 
same  month  published  in  the  official  part  of  the  Viaineae  Gazette, 
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If  the  sincere  wish  of  the  court  to  preserve  intenel  b^ 
mony  and  the  connectioD  ot  all  parts  of  the  monarchy  aiw- 
paired  had  been  supported  by  the  Hungarian  authoritie- 
ad  willingly  es  by  the  Ban,  the  soil  of  Hungary,  ^^ 
■was  BO  biased  by  the  haad  of  Nature,  would  not  haTc  hi 
to  lament  being  made  the  theatre  of  the  heart-breabi^ 
spectacle  of  a  struggle  between  European  dem.ocracy  m" 
anarchy  oa  the  one  side,  and  the  dominion  of  lav,  right,  an^ 
social  order  on  the  oth^r.  The  upright  di^Kisition  of  li' 
aorereign  could  not  employ  the  remedy  which  was  require^ 
namely,  that  of  giving  authority,  by  an  exercise  of  resolnu 
det^mination,  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  above  the  nii' 
letter  of  the  same.  By  the  letters-patent  iaaued  in  Preabw! 
on  April  llth,  every  act  of  the  apostolic  king  required  itf 
co-operation  of  a  responsible  Hungarian  minister.  As  tha: 
ministry,  however,  was  not  appointed  by  the  fi«e  choiw  it 
the  sovereign,  like  the  Viennese  ministry,  but  by  the  will  a 
the  people,  expressed  by  the  Diet,  the  co-operation  of  aiir 
of  its  members  could  not  be  expected  in  a  royal  act, 
they  could  foresee  would  be  hostile  to  the  national  feelingi 
particnlariy  as  thdr  responsibility  was  no  fiction,  as  in  tb 
case  of  the  Yiennesa,  for  in  a  short  time  they  had  to  ap- 
pear before  the  I>iet,  which  was  already  summoned  to  me« 
in  Pesth  on  July  2nd,  and  the  law,  according  to  irh 
they  might  be  impeached  and  tried  by  the  national  r^iK- 
sentatives,  had  been  approved  by  the  king  on  April  llti 
Under  esisting  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  think  ^ 
dismissing  the  Hungarian  ministry  and  forming  a  new  cat 
in  the  interest  of  the  united  monarchy.  There  was,  tkw 
fore,  no  other  way  left  to  subdue  the  Hungarian  afftataa 
than  an  attempt  at  pacification,  by  employing  a  platip^l 
t«ntiary,  a  plan  which  had  been  tried  without  success  in  <hr| 
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countries*  sent  no  members  to  this  Diet.  Only  a  few 
magnates  known  to  be  partizans  of  the  Magyars  attended. 
The  absence  of  the  Croatians  and  Slavonians  was  the  most 
prudent  step  which  they  could  take  under  the  drcumstancea, 
for,  with  a  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  shortly  be- 
fore,— ^viz.  on  May  30th, — at  the  Diet  of  Klausenbuig, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  last  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Transylvania,  they  might  have  foreseen  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  making  their  voices  audible,  not  to  'say  their  votes 
effectual,  in  that  assembly,  if  they  should  attempt  to  raise 
them  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Magyars. 

Transylvania,  by  entering  into  the  imion  with  Hungary 
in  the  Diet,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  Crovn 
to  meet  at  Klausenburg  on  May  29th,  had  been  gmlty  of 
political  suicide. 

Since  the  apostolic  king  had,  by  the  decree  of  April  lltL 
sanctioned  the  seventh  article  of  law  of  the  Pr^sburv 
Diet  of  1847-48,  the  convocation  of  the  Tranaylvanian 
Estates,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Magyar  project  to  unite 
Transylvania  with  Hungary,  had  become  an  indispensable 
necessity  in  the  catalogue  of  government  parliamentary  pro- 
positions. But  the  Transylvanians  were  by  no  means 
bound  to  accept  this  proposition.  Indeed,  immediately  upon 
the  publication  of  the  propositions  of  the  Diet,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Xransylvanian  population,  induding  the  SaxoiL? 
and  the  WaUachians,  had  entered  the  lists  to  oppose  them. 
The  former  of  these,  as  one  of  the  three  nations  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  possessing  an  equality  of  privileges,  could  offer 
weighty  objections.  The  latter,  although  in  number  thev 
exceeded  three-fourths  of  the  population,  were  not  repre- 
sented as  a  nation  in  the  Estates,  and  were  therefore  only 

*  "  Partes  annexs  regno  Hungariae,"  was  the  legal  description  of  Croa- 
tia and  Slavonia,  under  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the  Estates. — ^Ed. 
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'which,  even  all  the  troops  in  TransylTania  ■were  snbjected  to 
the  Hiuigsrian  palatiDe,  and  this  was  done  even  beftn^  the 
decree  for  otiying  the  union  of  the  nations  into  effect.  The 
cabinet  letter  containing  the  order  was  issued  fi-om.  Inns- 
bruck on  May  29th. 

Under  these  strong  feelings  of  av^won  which  were  mtei- 
tained  by  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tran^l- 
vania  towards  the  union  with  Hungary,  it  must  appear  sur- 
prising that,  immediately  after  the  inning  of  tbe  Diet, 
the  decree  for  effecting  this  important  and  evmitinl  measure 
ahonld  have  passed  without  decided  oppoaitiOTi,  if  we  were 
not  aware  that  every  possible  jtrecantion  had  been  pre- 
viouHlj  taken  to  prevrat  aU  opposition  in  the  I>iet.  It 
was  therefore  annonnoed  by  the  governor,  during  bis  star 
in  Hermannstadt,  to  the  Saxon  university  and  to  tbe  autho- 
rities on  May  3rd,  that  the  question  <^  the  iinirat  ot  Hungaij 
and  Transylvania  might  be  regarded  as  settled  befiDre-hand. 
aince  it  would  be  proclaimed  at  once  by  the  Diet,  tlmm^l! 
the  galleries  and  amongst  the  people,  and  immediatelj 
afterwards  the  Transylvanian  Government  would  dissolve  and 
become  practically  snbject  to  the  Hungarian  miniatiy  ;  and 
^ouU  the  Sazons  wish  to  annex  any  conditifHtB  to  tlie 
nnion,  he  de<!lared  that,  as  governor,  he  could  not  be  reqxm- 
dUe  for  the  safety  of  the  Saxon  repreaentativee  b^ond  the  | 
walls  of  the  Diet.  Under  such  circumstance^  the  same 
&ree  of  a  Dietal  discussion  was  repeated  at  Klansenbnrs 
cm  the  subject  of  destroying  the  independent  constito- 
tion  of  Tran^Wama,  aa  the  Presburg  Diet  had  enacted 
at  the  negotiations  for  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  cs 
the  Estates  in  Hungary.    In  neither  of  these  amembUes  oooM 
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of  Transylvania,  on  account  of  their  great  distance  fix>ni  the 
centre  of  the  country,  Buda-Pesth,  to  a  royal  commissioner, 
in  the  person  of  the  Hungarian  keeper  of  the  crown.  Baron 
Nicholas  Yay^  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  exceptional 
government -authority,  which  should  be  strong  enough  to  op- 
pose the  agitations  and  insidious  animosities  that  were 
everywhere  displayed.  The  government  of  Transylvanii 
was  confided  to  this  commissaiy,  and  the  power  of  establish* 
ing  martial  law  was  entrusted  to  him. 

And  in  this  manner  the  abolition  of  the  name  of  Transyl- 
vania from  the  list  of  European  countries,  the  appointmeni 
of  an  exceptional  government-authority,  and  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  were  necessary,  after  a  separation  of  three  cen- 
turies, to  keep  these  fraternal  people  once  more  happily 
united. 

The  Hungarian  Diet,  which  was  opened  by  the  pak* 
tine,  on  July  2nd,  1848,  was  summoned  to  consider  the 
pressing  measures  which  were  necessary  to  be  adopted,  inj 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  country,  pur- 
suant to  the  Article  of  Law  passed  by  the  Presburg  Diet 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  king  on  April  11th  of  the 
above  year.  The  palatine  annoimced,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  that  such  was  the  nature  of  his  task.  When  we 
consider  what  was  stated  in  that  speech,  and  what  was 
omitted  therefrom  (see  Appendix,  Sup.  10),  we  can  once 
more  plainly  observe  the  true  designs  of  the  Hungarian 
i^c^ii^^9  ^7  ^hom  that  speech  from  the  throne  was  of 
course  prepared.  It  spoke  of  the  preservation  of  the  id- 
tegrity  of  the  Hungarian  crown  ;  of  maintaining  the  invio- 
lable sanctity  of  the  laws  ;  of  the  security  and  wel£u%  of  the 
country  ;  of  the  imity  and  inviolability  of  the  regal  crown 
of  Hungary ;  of  regulating,  through  the  Hungarian  Diet 
whatever  the  unimpaired  united  interest  of  the  regal  throne 
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witli  themBelves,  B  strong  suj^rt  against  tbe  apostdi 
king,  in  all  measures  the  object  of  which  was  to  exfda^  i 
one  senee,  and  give  validity  to,  the  3rd  Article  of  Iaw  ( 
the  laat  I*rMburg  Diet,  in  order  that  the  complete  sept 
ration  of  Hnngary  and  of  the  incorporated  tenitoiy  > 
TransflvajuB  from  Anstria  might  ensne ;  thoee  coantri 
being  intended  at  first  to  continue  under  the  nominal  A 
minion  of  the  same  sovereign,  but  which  union  was  on] 
to  be  preserved  nntil  an  opportunity  off«^  for  Meeting 
separation.  The  Austrian  Diet,  which  ou^t  to  have  bet 
summoned  to  afford  a  powerful  support  frtmt  the  reeonro 
of  the  AustriMi  emjore  to  the  apostolic  king,  fta  the  8ske< 
TOffiBting  such  efforts  at  separation  as  were  made  by  tt 
miniiitry  and  the  Diet  in  Hnngary,  completely  misunda 
stood  this  hi^  duty  which  wu  imposed  npon  them  l:^  tt 
interests  of  the  countries  which  they  represented,  and,  ott  tl 
contrary,  directed  all  thrar  exertions  to  weakm  the  pow 
of  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  was  thus  prevented  &om  adopting  the  oi^ 
measores  i«ft  for  succesafiilly  preserving  the  monarchy  b^ 
being  broken  up,  to  which  measures,  on  that  unfaicky  ill 
when  the  concession  of  a  sepaiate,  independent,  and  rtept 
sible  ministty  was  made  to  Hungary,  the  hopes  of  all  po 
aons  were  directed,  who  wished  to  preserve  unimpaired  tk 
unify  of  the  Austrian  empire,  namely,  the  fiim  aasertioB' 
the  condition  on  which  the  acknowledgment  of  a  n* 
Smn  of  Hungarian  govenmient  depended.  The  Diet  I 
Pesth,  aided  by  tbe  ministry  there,  used  every  exertion  I 
strengthen  and  increase  tiie  means  which  had  been  p 
hy  the  Utter  to  get  rid  ctf  that  condi4aon.  The  o 
all  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  trooj^s  in  the  c 
try,  a  claim  which  had  formerly  beea  asserted  e 
for  the  palatine,  was  extended  to  the  command  of  the  N 


whereof  the  6th  of  October  affords  testimony,  on  which  di 
the  insurrection  in  Vienna  broke  out,  occasioned  I 
the  imperial  troopa  being  despatched  to  Hungary. 

The  emperor  and  king,  under  such  circumstances,  cool 
have  reconrse  to  no  other  measures  than  those  of  coe 
cion.  He  and  his  brother,  to  whom,  as  the  Agram  Goat 
had  ahready  announced,  the  Ban  was  directed  iininediat«l 
to  apply  in  doubtful  cases,  directed  their  attention  beyon 
all  things  to  prevent  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  Hni 
gariau  troops  and  those  of  the  Ban.  The  Ban  honom 
ably  used  hia  influence  with  his  people  to  restrain,  thd 
martial  ardour  from  hasty  deeds  of  violence  ;  but  witi 
respect  to  the  military  levies  in  the  country  of  the  Magyais 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War  was  the  only  man  vrho  conk 
co-operate  for  the  attainment  of  this  humane  purpose ; 
for,  since  the  unity  of  the  army  was  still  nuunt^ned  iu  » 
cordanoe  with  the  6th  section  of  the  3rd  Article  of  lav, 
passed  by  the  Diet  of  1847-48,  a  direct  influence  over  tta 
troops  in  Hungary  and  Transylvama  was  reserved  to  bin 
iu  some  degree,  although,  next  to  him,  they  were  obliged  w 
obey  the  commands  of  the  palatine^  That  his  exertions  vei 
often  not  in  unison  with  those  of  the  Magyar  War  Ministff 
and  Commander  in  Chief  may  be  explained  by  the  opposi'J 
views  which  tfa^  followed,  without  our  attributing,  ina 
such  contradictions,  the  su^don  of  treason  to  the  Hon^ 
riau  nation.  But  the  passions  of  the  Hungarians  and  tbro 
Vienna  supporters  were  incapable  of  taking  these  calm  vien 
On  this  account  the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Latour,  m 
slandered,  hated,  and  devoted  to  death.  He  himself  *« 
aware  of  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  which  be  wrote  t* 
his  son  a  few  days  before  his  murder,  and  which  was  subse- 
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Jumsel^  from  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  be  prevailed  upoD 
to  m&ke  such  oonoesdons,  poeseeaed  the  right  ^lerwards  to 
-withdrav  thmu,  we  must  declare  thfrii  he  unquestionablj 
posseased  tliia  tight.  The  change  in  the  old  Huoguian  ooa- 
Btjtutioti  waa  effected  ait  Fresburg,  on  April  lltb,  1848,1]; 
means  of  a  compact  between,  the  Huugariaii  king  and  the 
nation,  represented  bj  the  Diet.  By  virtue  of  this  compact, 
the  nation  was  bound  to  the  condition  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
3rd  Article  of  Iaw,  sect.  2  ;  viz.  that  the  unity  of  the  ciovg 
and  the  connecting  links  of  the  monarchy  should  be  main- 
tained unimpaired.  But  in  the  practical  af^cation  of  such 
a  oonoeBsion,  the  perfotmanoe  oi  this  condition  was  evidentlv 
impcenble.  A  compact  depending  upon  a  condition  'which  i^ 
recognised  to  be  incapable  cf  iulfihuMd^  most,  in  aicxrardaiiw 
with  l^al  princijdes,  be  considered  as  not  binding.  The  com- 
pact which  waa  made  on  April  1 1th,  1848,  between  the  Bstaiea 
<^  Hui^ary  and  tbeii  king,  on  the  formation  of  an  independ- 
eat  Hungarian  r«BponMble  ministry,  is,  therefi>re,  null  mi 
void.  The  Magyar  writers  wished  to  consider  and  to  intro- 
duce into  this  question  the  Fragmatio  SanoUon,  as  a  decisive 
authority  that,  in  that  charter,  the  union  between  Hltuigan- 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  mtmarchy  was  alludod  to  only  io  i 
the  nature  of  a  mere  personal  union,  satisfied  by  the  identity 
of  the  individual  as  soT»eign  (as  the  union  between  Sweden 
and  If^orway  has  been  effected  in  later  times).  Without  en- 
tangling ourselves  in  a  controvert  about  the  meaning  of  tlie 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  constiuctionof  the  worda  therek 
used,  "  iadieuiiilUer  el  iniM^arabiHttr,"  we  may  venture  t:> 
assert  that  the  solution  of  this  question  of  law  doee  not  at  ali 
depend  on  the  words  of  the  FragmaUc  Sanofion,  becatiae  i 
question  which  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  a  new  cmitnci 
must  be  decided  according  to  the  words  of  the  new  oontnr 
alwe^  and  not  according  to  the  exj»«Baiona  o£  a  jbnoer  one. 
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But  in  t^e  second  section  of  the  Srd  Article  of  Law,  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  is  not  even  mentioned.  If  it  was  alluded 
to  in  the  representations  addressed  by  the  Diet  to  the  king, 
and  in  the  transactions  between  him  and  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  and  also  in  the  royal  resolutions  which  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  Diet,  these  circumstances  can  have  no 
influence  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  law  befo];^ 
us ;  because,  as  appears  from  what  we  have  before  men- 
tioned,  such  propositions  are  only  entitled  to  the  value  of 
preliminary  observations,  which  require  to  be  reduced  to  a 
legal  form  by  acommisaion  selected  for  the  purpose,  before 
they  can  acquire  the  title  and  force  of  a  convention  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Estates.  But  in  the  Article  of  Law 
drawn  up  by  the  select  commission,  submitted  ta  the 
king  by  the  Preslmrg  Diet,  and  approved  by  the  former, 
no  document  of  any  kind  ia  referred  to  (and  this  omis- 
sion is  clearly  not  without  deedgn),  but  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  a  form  of  expression  is  intro- 
duced, in  intelligible  words,  which  admit  of  no  doubt,  which 
the  negotiating^  parties  during  the  discussion,  by  an  a{^>eal 
to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (and  which  the  Estates,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  collection  of  the  thirty-one  Articles  of 
Law  of  the  Diet  of  1847-48,  again  repeated),  sought  to 
estabhsh  as  a  condiiio  sine  qua  rum — that  is,  '*  the  uninipaii?ed 
maintenance  of  the  unity  cf  the  throne  and  the  connecting 
links  of  the  monaFchy**'  Whoevex^  in  this  quotation  of  the 
paragraph  so  often  alluded  to,  can  only  recognise  the  meaning 
of  a  personal  nnion,  through  the  medium  of  one  and  the  same 
bearer  of  both  crowns,  must  either  maiutiaiTi,  in  the  teeth,  of 
every  principle  of  justice,  that  in  a  contract  between  two 
persons,  it  is  lawful  for  one  party,  at  his  pleasure,  to  consiAec 
the  words  that  impose  an  obligation  upon  him  a9  *^^*'  "^^'^^ 
ing  (in  this  case,  for  example,  the  words,  "  aijkd  ^J^  c^x^^aftcv*- 
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iugliuka  of  the  monarchy'^,  or  lie  must  concede  to  theAp» 
tolio  King  and  the  Emperor  of  Aastria  the  right  to  utter  the 
"itTim  of  Loois  XIT. — "  L'Uat,  e'egt  moi."  Neither  of  tb« 
altemativeB  'will  be  admitted  at  the  bar  of  reason  ad 
justice. 

In  expressing  our  opinion  that  the  3rd  Article  of  Lac, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  war  was  commenced  in 
Hnngaiy,  depended  on  an  impracticable  condition,  and  then- 
fiae  oonld  not  juBtly  be  enforced,  we  must  at  the  same  tini 
acknowledge  that  both  the  contracting  parliee  were  sabjeri 
to  the  charge  of  having  endangered  the  welfere  of  the  coni- 
tiy  hj  entering  into  an  agreement  which  contained  in  its^ 
a  palpable  contradiction,  that  ooold  be  perceived  befioehanJ. 
The  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  kindnees  of  ibe 
soverugn  was  constrained  to  snch  a  course  will  be  partly 
found  in  the  description  already  given  of  the  events  thai 
occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  March.  We 
may  add,  further,  that  in  the  extremely  difficult  situation  ii 
which  the  king  at  that  time  found  himself  he  was  aoxioiu, 
at  any  pric^  to  avoid  the  approaching  dang^  of  a  rap 
tnre  with  the  Presbuig  Diet,  and  th»«fore  no  attentian 
was  paid  to  that  voice  in  the  cabinet,  which  even  th^ 
would  have  preferred  such  a  rnptnre  to  the  concession  of 
the  d^nands  of  the  Ibbgynrs.  The  hnmanilT'  of  the  empe- 
ror oonld  mot  imagine  the  posmbility  of  brang  redaoed  to 
the  extarconity  of  being  ctmipeUed  to  resort  to  arms  against 
the  Hungarian  people,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  loyaH; 
devoted  to  him ;  he  rather  placed  his  full  confidence  in  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  magntuiimity,  and  the  attachment  of 
that  people,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  Hnngaiiam 
themselves,  so  soon  as  the  impracticability  of  the  stipulated 
condition  had  been  explained  to  them,  would  assiBt  in  modi- 
fying the  concesfdon  vhich  had  been  made  to  them  xuada 
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Enrope  of  which  tltey  are  the  mqiportB.  Whoever  doubts 
the  tmtb.  of  thia  afisertipn  may  receive  ltd  confinoution  in 
tibat  ManifeBtb,  wliich  the  Hnngarian  government  addreeeed 
to  the  civilized  natione  of  Europe  tbnragh  their  repreeen- 
tative  in  the  French  Bepnblic,  Count  liadial&na  Teldd,  to 
which  we  have  already  ^uded.  This  Manifesto  sets  out 
with  declaring  "that  the  irar  between  Austria  and  Hdb- 
gaty  was  not  a  contest  retatiiig  to  mere  local  interests,  hat 
was  an  European  affair;  that  it  was  not  merely  a  hostile 
straggle  between  two  govenunents,  bnt  that  the  most  sacred 
interesta  were  engaged  in  a  conflict  against  treason,  free- 
dom against  despotism,  and  order  and  civilizatioa  against 
anarchy  and  barbarism ;  and  finally,  that  sodety  was  to  be 
seen  defending  itself  against  everything  that  threatened 
its  destmetion."  He  object  of  the  Magyar  war,  wbich  was 
not  m^^ly  of  a  national,  but  of  an  European  ohaisoter,  ooold 
not  have  been  described  more  jtistly  or  more  correctly  than 
in  the  words  of  the  above  Manifesto.  We  oononr  in  it 
entirely,  bat  mnst  remark,  that  in  taking  a  surv^  of  the 
scene  of  war,  onr  visicm  beholds  the  champons  arrayed 
in  different  coloars  from  thoee  in  which  they  appear  to  the 
author  of  the  Manifesto,  and  portrays  the  combatants  tot 
deetruction  in  the  hues  of  the  three-celonred  rose,  distin- 
guishing the  defenders  of  social  interests  by  the  insignia  of 
the  two^solomed  rose.  In  what  light  our  readers  may  vie* 
these  coloms  must  depend  altogether  on  the  peculiar  duraetec 
of  their  own  vision. 
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The  eeedsof  the  Sevolation  were  chiefly  sown  m  the  years 
1813  and  1814,  when  the  princes  evoked  the  spirit  of  Ubert; 
Mnongst  their  people,  in  order  to  contend  agunst  the  despot- 
ism of  Napoleon.  The  recollections  of  the  French  revolution 
of  the  previous  century,  together  with  the  i^ulosophical  doc- 
trines which  preceded  and  followed  that  event,  had  prepared 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  this  seed.  Disagreement  amongst 
the  princes  ;  the  craving  of  some  for  poptUarity ;  the  ' 
neglect  of  popular  interests  by  others,*  and  the  errors  of  all 
portieH,  encouraged  the  development  of  the  growing  bud ;  the 
French  kingdom  of  the  barricades  of  1830ma,tiired  the  flower, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  republic  in  February,  1 848,  ripened  I 
the  &ait. 

Constitutions  were  no  protection  agtunst  the  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  the  year  1848. 

The  Auatrian  system  of  government,  as  it  sabrasted  pre-  ' 
vious  to   Mareh,  was  the  result  of  the  conviction  of  thf 
Emperor  Francis  that  it  was  impossible  by  tmy  other  ^^item 
to  hold  together  the  different  parts  of  hia  kingdom,  aa  they 
were  then  circumstanced,  and  which  could  not  be  altered   ' 
without  a  revolution  ;  and  thus  that  system  waa  no  inven- 
tion of  Mettemich's,  although  he,  in  common  with  every   , 
other  director  of  the  chief  executive  power  in  the  state, 
steadily  adhered  to  it. 

The  degradation  and  slavery  of  the  people,  the  oppression 
or  supremacy  of  individual  races  or  classes,  was  no  part  of 

•  The  review  of  "  Genea*,"  in  the  "  Historischo  PolitJK^a  Biitter," 
deiitea  tha  exiBteoce  of  tbat  negl«iit  ae  regards  G«rman;.  Wa  did  doI 
mean  to  maintam  its  eiistenca  general!;  and  absolntely,  wa  merely 
wished  tc  indicata  that  Bereml  goverrunoDtB  in  and  out  of  (jennany. 
ware,  in  compari:!ion  with  othera,  backw&rd  in  their  care  for  varioLia  aub- 
jecta  of  moral  and  material  interast  to  the  people  ;  viz.,  education,  the 
promotion  of  induBtiT  and  commerca.  Sue.  ;  and  that  they  consequantlj, 
comparatively  speakinf^  incurred  the  repivach  of  neglect. 
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lis  system,  and  was  neitlier  desired  by  the  imperial  fiunilj, 
or.by  ibe  Austrian  statesmen. 

In.  carrying  out  this  system,  some  contradictions  occurred 
I  the  establishment  of  certain  muTimaj  whereby  the  power 
f  offering  red^stance  to  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  age  was 
et^ened. 

The  rulers  of  Austria  and  their  counsellors  strove  sin- 
Tely  to  establish  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
lit  not  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  organs  of  the  spirit 
'  the  age. 

A  great  deal,  but  not  everything,  that  was  established 
-evious  to  Hat«h,  might  and  should  have  been  other  and 
itter  in  Austria  than  it  actually  wa«. 

The  principal  fault  lay  in  not  governing  ;  the  administra- 
m  fancied  the}/  governed,  while  they  merely  adminutered 

e  state  after  a  petty  household  system. 

The  chief  sins  of  the  Austrian  government  were  sins  of 

Their  sources  were — want  of  deciaon,  the  result  chiefly 
too  eameHt  an  anxiety  to  attaiu  tbe  best  advantage 
at  was  possible,  in  place  of  striving  after  acknowledged 
od  ;  a  reluctance  to  increase  the  people's  burdens  ;  a  com- 
iance  with  tbe  opposition  of  those  who  would  be  compelled 
abandon  comfortable  situations  in  consequence  of  improve- 
yatB  demanded  by  the  times  and  by  the  unwieldy  nature 
the  state  machine. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  single  director  of  the 
•vemment,  previous  to  March,  to  stop  these  sources  of 
iichiet  The  revolution  dried  them  up  ;  and  therefore  the 
ils,  of  which  they  were  the  cause,  may  for  tbe  future  bo 
>r8  easily  avoided  by  those  who  exercise  tbe  autb^i^^T  '^^ 
Tcmment,  than  they  could  have  been  by  their  prftAeo®^*****" 
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The  revolution  in  Austria  was  not  occasioned  by  the 
national  fanaticism  of  the  people,  but  the  latter  feeling  was 
awakened  by  the  revolution,  which  sought  to  use  it  as  a  lever 
to  rouse  the  apathetic  masses  of  the  poptilation  for  tli^ 
attainment  of  its  own  objects. 

The  revolution  was  prepared  by  the  Estates  and  by  tbB 
moneyed  aristocracy  in  a  lion's  league  with  the  so-termd 
intelligent  classes,  for  the  furthering  of  their  own  indlYiduif 
interests;  and  the  outbreak  was  occasioned  by  the  misguide^ 
masses  of  the  people.* 

The  government  was  taken  by  surprise  by  this  outbreak 
in  depending  too  much  on  the  attachment  of  the  people,  J 
entertained  too  slight  an  apprehension  of  their  filing  victiin^ 
to  seduction,  and  thus  became  heedless  of  the  danger. 

The  revolution  was  called  into  existence  before  March  13d 
1848.  That  day  merely  removed  the  veil  which  had  pT^ 
viously  concealed  it. 

That  veil  had  been  previously  seen  through  by  the  goven: 
ment,  though  they  afterwards  culpably  omitted  to  maie 
timely  preparations  of  defence. 

*  The  term  "Lion's  League''  (Lowenbtindniss)  has  given  offence; 
yet  the  result  of  that  alliance,  as  now  before  our  eyes,  proves  the  aj 
pression  to  be  correct.  One  of  the  allies — ^the  aristocracy  of  the  Estai 
was  hurled  down  to  the  Manes  of  Erebus,  The  second — ^the  mone; 
aristocracy — ^has  lost  its  influence  in  the  same  proportion  as  it, 
184S,  has  lost  its  millions.  The  third  ally — intelugence — enjoys 
fruits  of  the  victory.  In  the  field  of  knowledge,  the  learned  make 
of  the  press,  without  fearing  the  scissors  of  the  censor.  The  churci 
both  of  the  new  and  the  old  covenant,  and  in  the  first,  the  Catholic,  ik^ 
less  than  the  acatholic,  teaches,  commands,  and  forbids  in  its  sphere^ 
without  being  any  longer  subjected  to  the  interference  of  the  Statcj 
Lidividual  fireedom  has,  since  1848,  been  expanded  only  in  the  field « 
intelligence.  Our  inquiring  eye  has  discovered  no  augmentation  i 
materuJ  interests.  The  free  Austrian  citizen  after  Mardi,  as  regv^ 
residence,  trade,  and  industry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  &c.,  ^ 
pears  not  to  be  in  possession  of  any  greater  liberty,  than  that  in  wbicfc 
the  Austrian  sulgect  before  March  already  rejoiced.  Can  it  thus  be  tsf 
longer  doubtful  to  which  of  the  allies,  at  the  division  of  the  prey,  ^ 
lion's  part  devolved  ? 
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The  revolution,  by  means  of  ttie  imperiftl  decree  of 
Miirch  15tb,  18J8,  might  have  been  oonverted  into  a  ic- 
formation,  if  the  resolutions  of  that  decree  had  been  fidfiUtd 
with  effect,  pmdenoe,  and  determination. 

The  free  grant  of  a  constitution,  on  April  3dth,  was  la 
inoonsideTate  departure  from  that  decree,  and  a  pohtiol 
mistake. 

The  reeognitioD  of  ^e  popular  jninaple  £rst  occnned  at 
April  8th,  bj-  the  ovraihrow  of  the  conatitntion  of  the  EHaUi 
of  Bohemia. 

The  power  of  the  democrats  was  increased  through  tlif 
arbitrary  oontrol  exerciBed  over  the  government  by  theVienu 
Association,  which  usurped  the  privileges  that  belonged  oiij 
to  the  Auatrbin.  representatives  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  the  will  of  the  Austrian  people,  but  the  *il 
of  those  usurpers,  which  overturned  the  dtartered  constttc- 
tion,  and  occasioned  the  introduction  of  a  constituent  Diet: 

Bupplianta,  but  aba  of  banditU  mffiuiB !  BGgfat  it,  in  ntter  defiiM 
of  jmblic  ojanion  at  home  and  abroad,  have  answerod  the  nipplialicD 
fbr  rafimn  only  witih  the  thunder  of  csdhiku  1  Waa  it  not  ita  duti  > 
■oqnaiBt  Om  people,  before  it  amote  them  to  the  ground,  of  whM  '.k 
imperial  decree  of  the  12th  of  March,  1343,  had  alroadj,  uitacsd«>!i 
to  the  witation  at  Vienna  of  the  13th  of  March,  granted  to  ttie  {» 
vinoial  &tateg,  and  of  which  the  people  was  yet  ignorant  T  Was  it  3« 
natorai  to  snppoae,  looking  to  the  high  opinion  which  the  goTCmivS 
entertwned  d  the  loyalty  and  the  atlwihment  of  the  Tienneee,  that  '^ 
riotous  petition  of  the  13th  of  March  would  not  have  been  attempts 
if  the  Viennese  had  been  informed  of  the  emperor's  decree, — lii-  ■ 
take  into  consideiation  as  quickly  as  poadble,  with  deputise  Er«D  ti> 
Prorindal  EntaCes,  and,  if  neceasary,  even  wiUi  the  aggi^iate  body  4 
the  Estatm,  those  measures  which  the  existing  state  of  Uiinga  dictatl^J' 
Is  it,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  justice  to  load  the  govemntent  «i* 
reproachss  and  invectives  for  having  done  by  its  manifeeto,  on  ^ 
evening  of  the  1 3th  of  March,  what  it  had  omitted  to  do  in  the  moniii; 
of  that  day  (namely,  to  inform  the  people  of  the  resolution  taken 
emperor),  and  tor  not  having  employed,  without  such  a 
muiifbato,  the  armed  force  against  the  defbuceless  t 
On  calm  reflection,  the  .... 
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out  between  the  Magyani  and  the  other  raoee  who  inhabiteJi 
those  countries;  namely,  the  Croatiaua,  ^aTonian%  utd  So- 
Tians  in  the  fonner,  and  the  Saxons  and  Bmnanians  in  tha 
latter  countiy,  against  the  will  of  the  king ;  and  its  object  wit 
the  protection  of  their  nationality,  which  was  threat^ied  bf 
the  Magyam.  i 

The  Apoetolio  King  and  Empeior  of  Anatria  fiist  ta4 
part  in  this  war  when  the  Magyars  threw  down  the  gsua^ 
let  to  him.  To  take  op  this  gauntlet  was  the  king's  rigfal« 
and  the  emperor's  dn'fy, — and  his  strict  duty,  becauw  1I4 
separate  eatablisbment  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun^iy,  with  ita| 
refonnad  cosetitntion,  could  not  bat  lead  to  the  disstJntiaEi 
of  the  empire,  wbioh  had  now  become  otmsfcitntionaL 

The  war  in  Hungsry  and  TransylTania  was  not  mei^jti 
sb^iggle  for  dynastic  or  QatdonaL  intereds,  but  a  omqIWi 
between  <ader  'and  tuiarohy,  dnlizaticm  and  baihaiisiii,  ikj 
preservMtion  of  society  and  general  destruction.  | 

The  oontinuation  of  the  Austrian  onpire  in  its  integnt;  ii| 
doe  to  that)  powerful  body  which  alone  ranained  firm,  li^i 
the  army ;  particuhidy  to  tlie  axmy  of  the  Italian  geiienl-l 
who,  preserving  his  courage,  self-dependence^  and  diseetiiin-i 
even  in  miafiirtun^  saved  that  part  of  ^le  empiis  ;  and  alvi 
to  the  gooentl  in  B<^eania,  befine  whose  sword  the  insnncc-i 
tion  in  Prague  and  Vienna  gave  way ;  and  to  t3ie  Bu  <H 
Croatia,  who  first  eetabHdied  a  firm  i&mpart  against  tb| 
roenng  tide  of  Magyar  t3n-anny.  I 

These  are  the  views  which  should  render  this  work  i^' 
ceptable  to  our  oontemporariefl  who  are  intm«sted  in  the  di»" 
semination  of  troth.  We  have  no  intention  of  becomi^i 
either  the  aocusers  or  defenders  of  the  Austrian  goronuDein 
and  its  rulers,  either  before  or  after  the  days  of  March.  Biti 
as  the  painter  must  represent  in  his  picture  both  tbo  r^nltf 
and  irregohu  features  of  the  countenance  which  bis  psnnl 


^^        .  ..|^  jattiuw  of  tioBe  tiansBctioiis  be  repre 


rgjes  d  lUma  do  not  pactaye  objects -in  the  sam 

fc       and  WW  M"  """y  "i^™™  oonmder  a  portrait  t 

&it»wliiw'7  ■**"'''*"*'  ^^^"^  another  dieoovers  ii 

Lukem^^tiiRtotheoriffiial     So  will  it  bo  with  tbi 

I .      Only  let  no  one  do  it  tha  mjustioe  oi  couoiiennj 

^  caiMatani  !»"'«' "" '  "»«'>o'»«7  sp™*.  ™  <»^der  t 

j,rard  gnci  rieira.    Resctioii,  ludees  the  expreaaioii  mean 

ieffort  to  iMrtabM  the  dominion  of  authority,  of  justicf 

J  of  isw,  fiio''  "*  distnrbed  by  every  revolution — ii 

gcb  gense  eveiy  upriglit  citizea  ia  reactionary — is  ai 

bowlahty.    Ji3  steam  which  has  once  esotqied  from  th 

bider  oui  neFer  agttiu  be  oomiueeaed  into  it,  so  a  peopL 

i  never  a^n  be  reduoed  to  the  condition  from  which  t 

jiolution,  onoe  iuiiy  aooomfJiahed,  has  deliveared    them 

Ib  people  of  Austria  muat  therefore  continue  in  possesaio] 

the  constitutioiial  privil^es  which  were  gntoted  to  then 

eJie  year  I6i8.     Bat  this  poflseeaoa  must  be  secured  b 

HI  by  institutionB  suffioieiit  to  protect  them  against  th< 

ames  of  despotism,  not  only  from  above,  but  also  from  tb 

B  and  from  below  ;  for  far  less  iuei^portable  to  a  peopl< 

despot  witb  a  crown,  than  despots  with  a  kslpaak,  witl 

romoat  cap,  with  a  Sw»bian  hat,  or.  even  with  the  rei 

'Siau  bonnet..     Tbe  entire  and  very  peculiar  oongla 

tion  of  race^  of  whiob  tbe  empire  of  Austria  is  oompoaec 

nea  for  Bu<di  prot^ion  the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  con- 

ional  institutaons. 

a  unity  of  the  kingdom  must  be  maintained,     l^  exists 
•Btanoe  as  long^aa  the  union  of  the  difiei«at  co«»*''='** 
■    over   whicb  the  house  of  Hapsburg  nilt-       ^^  ^** 
t>ed  as  an  already  established  fiict  by  th©  ^  .^  °^  *^ 
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Fragmatio  Sanction,  "  indivialniiter  et  ingf^rabHiter,"  in  do 
ambiguons  manner,  according  to  the  Btateamaalike  notioiii 
of  those  dajB — it  has  been  practically  acknowledged  fay  all 
Europe — only  the  word  was  not  expressed,  which  was 
suitable  to  the  circumstances.  But  even  the  invd  itseU 
was  afterwards  used  in  the  proclamation,  that  the  Austria 
aggregate  of  territories  should  be  styled  an  empire,  wbiell 
took  place  when  the  fbnperor  Francis  Iwd  aside  the  crown  d 
the  Qermon  empire.  The  proper  national  meaning  of  tb« 
term,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  chancell<n'  of  stat^ 
Prince  Mettemich,  should  have  been  symbolically  explain^ 
to  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  of  Austria  and  Europe  on  tin 
Buccesmon  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  the  throne,  l^  tin 
religious  ceremony  of  an.  imperial  coronation.  But  ttiii 
statesmanlike  plan,  like  many  others,  was  not  carried  ooL  i 
But  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  emjore  by  h 
means  depends  npon  the  uniformity  of  the  internal  admiiiiH 
tration  of  its  parts,  a  plan  sought  to  be  introduced  by  tU 
^Imperor  Joseph  II.,  by  confounding  the  two  opposite  ida> 
of  government  and  administration.  The  revolution  of  tin 
year  1848  has,  it  is  true,  annihilated  the  parchmeDt  pii^ 
kiges  of  the  Estates  in  all  quarters  of  the  emjdr^  but  nol 
the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  wants  of  its  difibeil 
races.  By  the  conditions  of  the  4th  and  fith  aectioiu  dj 
the  Chartered  Coiistitution  of  March  4tli,  1849,  the  iIl<i^ 
pendence  of  all  the  crowa  lands  within  the  limits  af 
pointed  by  the  constitutioa  was  guaranteed,  and  to  ewi 
separate  race  an  equality  of  privileges  was  securod,  nniud 
with  the  maintenance  and  support  of  their  own.  nationsiitj 
and  language.  A  revocation  of  these  concessioaB  and  asaI^ 
ances,  particularly  in  relation  to  those  portions  of  the  em- 
pire which  require  to  be  reconquered,  can  in  a  juridical 
point  of  view  be  justified,  from  the  very  claim  connected 
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motioa  of  the  neighbouring  divisiooB;  they  should  reverenoe 
light,  and  its  expression — ^the  law — ^as  the  only  bulwark  of 
freedom,  and  should  honourably  support  the  goYonunent  in 
word  and  deed  in  the  assertion  of  its  supremacy.  By  such 
means  will  the  Austrian  constitutional  empire,  wfaidi  has 
passed  uninjured  through  the  storms  of  revolution,  quickly 
attain  that  high  point  of  internal  improTement  and  happi- 
ness which  is  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  assume  and  esta- 
blish her  right  to  that  position  in  the  state  system  of 
Europe  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  geographi<»l  posi- 
tion, the  extent  of  her  territory,  the  noble  character  of  her 
people,  and  the  eminent  qualities  of  her  young  ruler.  If 
the  government  and  the  governed,  with  cahn  zeal  and 
mutual  confidence,  contribute  their  exertions  to  this  great 
and  noble  object,  its  attaixmient  must  be  the  successful 
result  of  their  united  endeavours.* 

*  A  year  has  elapsed  since  we  wrote  those  words.  The  govemm^t 
has,  in  that  interval,  with  gigantic  efforts,  pushed  forward  the  constrac- 
tion  of  the  State-&bric.  T^iat  have  the  government  done  ?  S<»ne  have 
been  indifferent  spectators ;  others  have  blamed  the  arehitectiund  im- 
perfections of  the  &bric,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  tbe  haste  with 
which  it  had  to  be  constructed  ;  others,  again,  have  secretly  grudged 
seeing  many  of  their  own  illusions  dispelled.*  Such  discoveries  must 
doubtless  have  been  painful.  We  have,  in  this  third  edition  of 
Genesis,  referred  to  some  things  which  stand  in  total  contrast  to  those 
illusions  which  in  1848  excited  tiie  masses  to  join  in  the  political  a^tation. 
Yet  the  government  is  not  to  be  censured  for  the  palpable  consequences 
of  former  &naticism.  Political  enthusiasm  must  share  the  &te  of  any 
other  enthusiasm.  It  is  likewise  beguiled  by  ''  the  sweet  belief  in  beings 
to  which  its  dreams, gave  birth  ;"  with  regard  to  it  also,  "What  once 
was  beauteous  and  divine,  is  now  the  prey  of  rude  reality."  Ko  goveni- 
ment  can  secure  what  political  enthusiasts  two  years  since  hoped  to 
acquire.  Should  divine  wrath  ever  in  any  country  allow  the  Bed 
Bepublic  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  another  form  of  govemmoit,  its  ilhi 
sions  will  appear  in  a  frightful  form — dripping  with  blood.  As  &r  as  we 
can  perceive,  the  predecessors  of  those  who  succeeded  to  power  in 
Austria  after  March,  have  very  little  reason  fer  envying  the  latter,  as 
they  are  not  regarded  by  the  people  with  more  &vour  t^m  themaelves. 
The  judgment  passed  on  either  does  not  seem  to  be  very  just.  The  pre- 
sent ministry  has  to  solve  the  most  difficult  problem  of  i^econstructing  ic 
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ing  provincial  oonstitutioiis,  to  co-operate  in  the  conadtntioD 
of  the  country  which  has  been  determined  on  by  as. 

"  Accordingly,  we  espect  with  confidence  that  men's  minds 
be  tranquillized,  that  the  studies  (of  the  uigiversitiefl)  will 
resume  their  regular  course,  that  trade  and  peaceful  conmmce 
will  again  revive. 

"  We  entertain  this  hope  the  more,  because,  haTing  be«u 
amongst  you  to-day,  we  have  convinced  onraelvea,  with  feel- 
ings of  emotion,  that  the  loyalty  and  attachment  which  foi 
centuries  you  have  unintermptedly  paid  to  onr  ancestors, 
and  also  to  ourselves  upon  every  occasion,  inspires  yoa  no* 
as  heretofore. 

"Qiven  in  our  impoial  residence  and  ci^tal  city  of 
Vienna,  March  l£th,  1840,  and  the  fourteenth  y^x  of  our 
icign. 

"  Pkbbisaiid.        (L.3.) 
"  Chaslbs     Count    Yon    Inzuibi, 

High  Chancellor. 
"  Frasob  Baron  Ton  Pillebsdost, 

Aulic  Chancellor. 
"  JcSEPH  Baron  Vof  Weimoabtbk, 
Anlic  Chtmcallor. 
"'In  obedia&oe  \o  his  Impenal  and    Bqyal  Apostolic 
Mtqtatfo  high  ^ireai  oomnuuds : 

"PXTKB    KiRER    Ton      Hi-n^iilf, 

In^erial    and    ILofjal.    Ptivy 
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'■  The  undetagned  declare  that  the  troops  of  the  gMrison 
hare  already,  porsuant  to  the  orders  of  their  commaoder, 
retired  to  their  barrack!!,  and  can  only  be  caUed  out  at  the 
request  of  the  Natiooal  Guard,  for  their  support. 

"  FiLLEBSDORF,  LaTOUR." 

"  Vienna,  May  26<A,  1848." 


"  The  Miniaterial  Council  is  Berndble  of  the  extrsordinarj 
circumatances  whidi  hare  made  it  a  matter  of  neoesBity  tbit 
B  committee  of  dtizeus,  national  guards,  and  students  ahonld 
be  funned  to  watch  over  the  order  and  safety  of  the  citr. 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  publishes  the  reeolutuHU 
which  that  committee  adopted  on  the  26th  instant,  in  the 
following  order  : — 

"  '  (1.)  The  poata  at  the  city  gates  shall  be  occupied  bytiif 
National  Guard,  the  Civic  Guard,  and  the  Academic  IjcgiiKi 
alone ;  but  the  other  posts,  l^  the  National  and  Civic 
Guard  jointly  with  the  military  ;  the  posts  in  the  buildings 
of  the  war  department,  being  militaiy  poets,  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  military  alone. 

"  '  (2.)  Only  such  a  military  force  aa  is  necessary  for  tlw 
service  shall  remain  here  ;  all  the  rest  shall,  as  quickly  le 
posuble,  withdraw. 

"  '  (3.)  Count  Hoyos  remains  (subject  to  a  lawful  cooise  of 
proceeding),  as  a  pledge  for  what  has  been  promised,  and  u 
surety  for  the  privileges  obtained  on  May  15th  and  16th. 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Cominittee  of  Citizens. 

<"(4.)  Thosewho  are  guiltyof  the  transactions  ofMay26tb 
shall  be  brought  to  public  trial 

"  '  (S.)  The  ministiy  submits  to  his  majesty  the  ui^est 
request  that  his  majesty  will  imaiediately  return  to  Tienns ; 
or  in  case  the  health  of  his  majesty  shall  prevent  this  caaxat. 
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that  lie  wt]1  appoint  one  of  the  imperial  pi 
sentative.' 

'^  The  ministry  must  at  the  'same  time 
formed  committee  to  make  them  acquainte  i 

of  the  securities  thej  may  offer  his  majest  i 

safety,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  imperial  fa 

"  The  same  ministry  further  places  the  '  I 

the  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  imperial  i 

establishments^  collections,  institutions,  an 
tions^  in  the  capital,  under  the  protection  i 

Vienna^  and  of  the  newly-formed  commit 
the  same  independent  of  all  other  autho:  i 

commit  to  the  same  the  fiill  charge  of  } 
order,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  person  an 

'^  The  same  ministry  must  fmally  announ<  ' 

only  continue  to  discharge  the  business  of  ' 

has  been  temporarily  confided  to  them,  i: 
either  withdrawn  by  his  majesty,  or  the  n  I 

deprived  of  the  means  of  adopting  its  meas  i 

and  discharging  them  under  their  own  respc 
''  In  the  name  of  the  Ministerial  > 


K 


«  Vierma,  May  27th,  1848." 


"  "With  the  consent  of  the  Ministerial  C< 
clared  that  only  the  12th' rifle  battalion  ai 
regiment  Prince  Emile,  were  intended  to  nu 
that  the  proper  orders  have  been  since  is£ 
two  corps,  especially  the  2nd  battalion  of  t 
regiment,  which  was  only  intended  to  supp 
the  regiment  Count  Nugent,  destined  for  ] 
come  hitheir. 

"  Vimna,  May  27ih,  1848."  "  P 
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ni. 

-    "  Imperial  AiwvmnoemmL 

"  Dsut  Baroit  VoK  PnjXBSDORF, — I  believe  I  owe  it  to  mj 
Eiubjects  to  inform  them,  as  speedil;  as  poasible,  of  tbe  Te» 
BOOB  wltich  have  determined  me  to  leave  my  residence.  Tbi 
extraordiiuuy  and  urgent  nature  of  tte  circumstances  do  m» 
permit  me  to  confer  vith  you  thereupon  in.  the  first  instant 
I  have  therefore  deemed  it  right  to  issue  the  following  mam 
festo,  and  'whilst  I,  at  the  same  time,  rviniTniamr.ii  mf  g» 
vemor  in  Tyrol  to  publish  it  immediately  in  that  proTinre 
and  intrust  the  same  commistdon  in  rentect  of  my  kingdcm 
of  Hungary  to  the  Falatine  there  lemdent,  1  direct  you  w 
publish  the  some  in  the  rest  of  my  states. 

"  Fbbdisaiid,  (m,  p.) 

"InM^muHc,  UayiXtt,  1848. 


"  Manifiato  to  my  PeopU. 
"  The  pmoeedings  in  Vienna  on  May  15th  impress  n 
with  the  sad  conviction  that  an  aoarchical  &ction,  relyiil 
upon  the  Academical  Legion,  vhiiih  has  chiefly  been  M 
astray  by  strangers,  and  some  seotionB  of  the  citizMis  tai 
National  Guards,  who  have  swrarved  from  their  aocastooMl 
loyalty,  have  wished  to  deprive  ma  of  all  freedcoa  of  wXM, 
in  order  by  such  means  to  oaaUve  the  well-dispoeed  intal* 
tants  of  my  capital  and  the  provinces,  which  are  nnir* 
sally  irritated  at  such  individual  premmption.  NotliiN 
remained  except  the  choice  of  eztricatii^  myself  vrith  !■ 
assistfmce  of  the  royal  garrison,  by.  force,  if  neceflsaiy,  or  ll 
withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  retirement  of  some  one  of  tbcA 
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"DEAEBABONVoKPiLuaiaDORF, — The  Field-mMBbfil  Li< 
tenant  Count  H070S  has  just  presented  the  letter  addcfM 
to  me  hj  the  Mjnisberial  Council  on  the  evening  of  the  II 
inatant.     I  reply  thereto,  that  the  city  of  Vienna  hag  ]tXi 
to  their  great  prejudice,   so  groasly  violated  the  loyil 
irhich  they  hava  always  formerly  evinced  towards  me  a 
my  anceeton,  that  I  find  myaelf  compelled  to  leave  them  I 
a  time,  and  not  to  return  before  I  have  become  perfed 
convinced  of  the  renewal  of  their  former  disposition  towtt 
me.     The  Miuiaterial  Council  will,  aa  I  arranged  previi 
to  my  departure,  find  it  their  duty,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopt  tlioge  measures  which  the  situation  of  the  moiiud| 
and  the  safety  of  the  throne   require,  in  order  that  tU 
regular  coarse  of  bnainesa  may  not  be  interrupted  bv  of 
tempomy  change  of  reaidenoe  in  my  states. 

"  FEBDINAirD,''  (m.  p.)  ' 

"ImubnuA,  Mat/  SCMA,  1848."  | 


"  To  the  Loycd  IrthainUmU  of  my  CofitoL 
"  The  city  of  Vienna,  in  the  finst  instance,  and  soon  afiff] 
wards  the  repreeeutatives  of  my  entire  empire,  gratefnllr 
acknowledged  their  conviction  that  it  was  to  me,  iu  ^ 
memorable  days  of  March,  a  duty  of  sacred  earuestnete,  ul 
the  moat  satis&ctoiy  deed  of  my  life,  both  to  my  heart  and 
to  the  boundless  love  I  bear  my  people,  to  meet  tboi 
wishes  by  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  tjiu 
and  free  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  word.  The  h^ 
nesB  of  my  people  is  also  my  happiness ;  and  influenced  tn 
this  feeling  alone,  on  the  proposal  of  my  council,  I  gnntei 
the  constitution  which  was  announced  on  April  2StL 
"  I  have  not  wished  to  anticipate  by  this  measure  th 
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"  Prodamation. 


"  In  my  nuwifesto  of  Jime  3rd,  I  eipreflsed  the  mtentiui 
of  opening,  in  person,  the  Diet  to  be  held  in  Yienna. 
at  that  time  cherished  the  hope  th&t  no  ohatacle  -wmld  t* 
offered  to  my  intention,  if  even  the  time  tniginallj  appointfJ 
could  be  adh»«d  to. 

"  It  is  to  me,  however,  a  source  of  sorrow,  that  at  iB 
moment,  when  the  convocation  of  the  Constituent  D 
can  no  longer  be  postponed,  my  impftired  health  does  ii 
allow  me  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Yienna. 

"  But  in  ord^  that  the  opening  of  Uie  IKet  may  not  1 
prevented,  nor  the  neoeaaaiy  preparationa  impeded ;  mmI: 
order  particularly  that  in  this  moment,  so  important  for  tit 
wel&re  of  the  state,  a  strong  union  of  all  the  oi^ 
government  may  be  effected,  I  have  resolved,  with  the  sdixe 
of  my  ministers,  who  are  here  present,  to  keep  my  AfS 
brother  near  my  person,  in  my  present  place  of  abode,  and 
send  my  dear  uncle,  the  Archduke  John,  as  my  represra'*' 
tive,  to  Vienna.  Daring  the  time  that  muftt  elapse  befi' 
I  can  follow  him  to  Yienna,  I  shall  not  only  empower  bio 
to  open  the  Diet,  hut  also  to  discbarge  all  the  duiit! 
of  government  that  require  my  dedsion ;  and  I  am  oi» 
vinced  that,  in  intrusting  him  with  my  confidence,  this  c^ 
fidence  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  my  people  siiM 
filled  with  the  same  diapodtions,  and  governed  by  the  aun* 
love  and  solicitude  for  my  people,  he  will,  doubtless  diuinf 
the  entire  period  of  his  office,  act  in  my  spirit. 

"  FSKDINAin), 
"  WBSSEKBERa>  DoBLBOFF.* 
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"  TfJH  majesty  tlie  emperor  has,  in  con^deration  of  his 
tiU-contiDuing  indiqx)sitioii,  appointed  me  his  representa- 

"  In  this  character  I  have  to  open  the  Diet  in  his 
ame,  and  until  hie  return  to  Vienna,  to  discharge  the  hud- 
ess  of'govemment  vhich  belongs  to  him  as  conatitationa! 
uperor. 

"  This  confidence  of  my  emperor  is  sacred  to  me.  I  will 
istifj  it  by  Mfilling  his  'warmest  and  most  ainceie  wishes, 
hich  have  for  their  object  to  preserve  strictly  and  con- 
ientiously,  to  tbe  Austrian  people,  the  freedom  and  rights 
lat  have  been  seeured  to  them,  and  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
stice  and  of  mercy  wherever  the  imperial  word  shall  decide. 

"  The  times  are  serious  and  decisive  for  the  happiness  and 
.e  power  of  Austria.  A.  new  and  firm  foundation  has  to 
!  laid  ;  legislation  in  all  its  branches  needs  important 
.anges  ;  and  new  resources  require  to  be  opened,  in  order 

meet  the  most  pressing  emergencies.  This  important 
sk  can  only  be  performed  by  the  united  and  powerful  co- 
«ration  of  all,  and  by  a  general  and  couiHgeous  bearing 
wards  the  enemies  of  our  county. 

"  "With  confidence  I  depend  upon  this  general  co-opera^ 
.n  ;  I  depend  upon  the  lovo  of  tbe  Austrian  people  for 
sir  emperor  and  fortbeir  beautifiil  country ;  I  depend  ttpou 
;ir  intelligent  regard  for  order  and  peace,  as  conditions  of 
il  freedom ;  and  I  depend,  in  fine,  upon  theu-  coufi*^^^"* 

my  constant  and  honourable  readiness  to  dg^c*^*'  "^^^ 
noat  of  my  power  to  the  cause  of  Austria'^  .jjC^^^** 
nquillity. 
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"  III  thek  onticipatloiiB  I  feel  myself  strong,  and  £l!ed 
with  the  best  hopea  tliat  I  shall  be  enabled  to  restca«  back 
into  the  hands  of  my  gracious  emperor  the  power  which  tas 
been  confided  to  me,  strengthened  by  law,  peace,  and  gene- 
lat  proqterity. 

"  The  Archduke  Johs.* 


VII. 


'i  GESTLEHEtr  BzFBKSENTATiTEB,  —  Commifisiraied  by  bt 
majesty,  our  most  gradoua  constitntdonal  emperor,  to  ope^ 
the  Constituent  IHet,  I  hereby  dischai^  this  grati^iiiE 
dntj ;  X  welcome  you  with  deep  emotions,  gentlenten,  vbu 
wee  called  to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  regeneration  •£ 
our  country. 

"  The  aecurity  of  the  freedom  we  have  obtained  for  oar- 
selves  and  for  our  posterity  demands  your  open,  independent 
co-operation  for  the  establiahmeut  of  tlie  oonstituidon. 

"All  the  national  diviEoons  of  the  Anstriaumtmarchyut I 
equally  dear  to  the  heart  of  bis  m^esty.  The  interests  k' 
all  will  find  a  firm  foundation  in  their  cordial  brotberK, 
feeling,  in  the  perfect  equality  of  all,  and  in  their  amo^n! 
attachment  to  Germany. 

"  The  heart  of  hie  majesty  was  filled  with  sorrow  to  ob- 
serve that  the  &U  abondanoe  of  all  those  blesmigs  couk 
Bot  be  at  once  attained,  which  the  wise  use  of  irea  instiii.- 
tions  usually  secures  to  a  people. 

"  His  majestf  sympathizes  deeply  with  the  grierance  t^ 
his  people. 
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"  SovsKSKOi  A  BBEURt.T  OF  ouB  RsAUt  I — The  joy  of  the 
people  of  Anstria  on  the  da;  of  the  opening  of  the  Sover^gn 
Aasembly  has  found  a  moet  gratifying  echo  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Citizens  of  Vienna,  the  National  Goard,  aod 
the  Academic  Legion. 

"  Impressed  with  the  high  importance  trf  the  task  under- 
t^en  by  the  Constituent  Diet,  upon  the  performana 
of  which  the  &te  of  the  Austrian  people  depends,  tie 
select  committee  conaden  it  a  most  sacred  duty,  by  meam 
of  increased  eKertions,  to  take  care  that  the  high  AssemU; 
may  be  undisturbed  in  its  sittings.  The  necessity  of  accom' 
[Wishing  this  mission,  the  committee,  in  conformity  with  tk 
chanu;ter  of  its  institution,  believes  will  be  found  in  its  knom 
efficiency,  and  in  the  circiunstances  of  the  present  time. 

"  Histo^  describes  it  to  be  a  child  of  the  rerolution  «' 
the  ever-memorable  26tli  of  May,  the  o£&pring  of  an  agree 
ment  between  the  people  and  the  ministry.  At  that  tint. 
as  the  ministerial  announcement  of  May  27th  expresslv 
declared,  entire  resporudbility  for  public  order  and  peace,  ai 
well  as  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  was  confided 
to  it,  and  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  as  well  as  tliai 
of  the  court,  and  all  public  institutions,  collections,  and  co^ 
porations  in  the  capital,  was  placed  under  its  safeguard ;  avi 
it  was  declared  to  be  an  independent  authority  created  br 
the  preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  the  capita 
as  well  as  the  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  the  people^ 

"  The  opinion  of  all  reflecting  and  just-thinking  pei^e; 
the  numerous  addresses  and  solemn  deputations  sent  to  th«ti 
from  almost  every  province ;  the  increasing  number  of  peti- 
tions which  every  day  arrived ;  but,  above  all,  the  restora- 
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which  each  dtizeii,  in  the  esistii^  etate  <£  the  l«w,  is  eiititled 
to  demand  from  the  proper  authorities ;  that  tat  such  & 
purpose  the  committee  will  interfere  by  inediKtion,  and,  if  i 
necesBftty,  by  force. 

"  The  committee  has  in  this  statement  given,  in  a  general 
manner,  a  eketoh  of  its  futnre  duties. 

"  In  the  consciousness  of  honourably  dianhaTging  their 

civic  duties,  which  h>ive  been  undertaken  with  the  ctrnfidence 

of  the  people,  and  ace  inscribed  upon  their  hearts  as  a  com- 

mtmd  resulting  &om  the  necessities  of  the  capita  the  com. 

mittee,  for  the  atttunment  of  its  glorious  object  of  exobcdden- 

ing  the  tiinid  and  the  euppressiiig  all  eril-uunded  agitateis, 

respectfully  solicite  the  approbatton  of  the  high  Asaeanbij. 

"  The  Committee  of  Vienna   Citizens,   the  St 

ticmal  Guacd,  and  the  Academic  XjegioD,  for 

the  preservation  of  order  and  safety,  aod 

the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  peofde. 

"  Dr.  WuEDA,  Secretary,  lUpreaentatiTe.'' 

«  Vienna,  Jvly  25th,  1848." 


IX. 
"Amtcerto  the  AaaemhUd  EstMes  qf  the  Diet  of  TrarayiKmia. 

"  The  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  has  filled  oat 
breasts  with  wann  feelings  of  joy.  Intelligence  eS  hap}»er 
and  more  important  events  could  not  reach  ns. 

"  "We  were  surprised,  not  so  much  by  the  unexpectedness 
oi  our  joy,  for  we  bad  expected  with  fiill  confidence  the 
nnion  of  the  two  aster  nations  ;  but  we  wore  astonished  by 
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of  our  crowned  king  has  now  sanctioned  onr  practical  unioiL 
Nothing  more  remains  than  that  the  blessing  of  God  shiwild 
crown  this  union,  which  is  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
every  tongue  and  of  every  creed,  to  adopt,  acknowledge,  and 
practise  the  sacred  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  and  bro- 
therly love. 

"Coimt  Louis  Batthyani,  Yraxcis  Deak. 
Gabbiel  Klausal,  Louis  Kossuth, 
B.  John  Eotvos,  Babt.  Szeieere,  Laz. 
Messaros,  G.  Stephen  Szechenyi." 

""  BudorPesth,  June  Uth,  1848." 


"  Speech  from  Hie  TJiarane. 

"  In  the  name  and  as  the  representative  of  the  exalted 
person  of  our  glorious  reigning  king,  Ferdinand  V.,  I  hereby 
open  the  present  Diet. 

"The  imusual  circumstances  of  the  country  render  it 
necessary,  without  waiting  for  the  conclusion  and  completion 
of  all  those  plans  and  propositions  which  the  responsible 
ministry  of  his  majesty  had  to  prepare  and  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion upon  the  proposal  and  at  the  command  of  the  late 
Diet,  to  convoke  the  present  Diet  without  delay. 

"  In  Croatia  open  rebellion  exists  ;  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Lower  Danube  armed  bodies  of  rioters  have  violated  the 
peace  of  the  country ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  anxious  wish  of  hL^ 
majesty  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  his  majesty  is  convinced  that 
the  assembled  representatives  of  the  nation  will  consider  it 
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fts  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  their  i 
adopt  every  measure  calculated  to  restore  the 
peace,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  holy 
crown,  and  to  secure  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  th 

"  The  defence  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  i 
\nl\  therefore  be  the  principal  points  to  which 
present  extraordinary  circumstances,  I,  acting  in 
of  his  majesty,  particularly  direct  the  attention 
tilde  of  the  national  representatives. 

"  The  responsible  ministers  of  his  majesty  wilj 
measures  adapted  to  these  circumstances.     His  m 
fidently  hopes  that  the  representatives  of  the  i 
introduce  speedy  and  suitable  propositions  with 
all  those  matters  which,  in  preference  to  every 
sideration,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country  d 

"  With  feelings  of  pain,  and  the  deepest  dispL 
his  majesty  learned,  that  although  he,  who  has 
the  happiness  of  all  his  subjects,  of  every  counti 
Ills  heart,  and  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his 
when,  during  the  last  Diet,  upon  the  request  of 
HuDgarian  nation,  he  sanctioned  with  his  high  ro; 
bation  those  laws  which  were  requisite  to  furth< 
provement  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  ( 
of  the  time ;  yet  evil-minded  inciters  to  sedition  1 
foimd,  particularly  in  Croatia,  and  in  the  provinc 
Lower  Danube,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  those 
against  one  another,  who  differ  in  language  and  rel 
means  of  false  reports  and  alarming  tales,  impelling 
slanderously  asserting  that  the  above-mentioned  L 
not  the  free  expression  of  his  majesty's  wiU,  vio. 
oppose  the  dondnion  of  law  and  of  regular  author 
some  have  carried  their  sedition  to  such  an  ^%ifii 
assert  that  their   opposition  is   intended  to    -wrO^ 
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interests  of  the  exalted  royal  honae,  and  is  exerted  with  tho 
knowledge  and  approtxition  of  Us  m&jeety. 

"  To  quiet  tte  minds,  tWefore,  of  all  the  inhabitautB  of 
this  conntry,  of  every  langoage  and  religion,  I  hereby  declan, 
by  tlie  special  and  most  gracious  eomnuuid  of  our  most 
illuBtrious  lord  and  master,  and  in  his  most  exalted  namt^ 
and  as  the  represeatative  of  his  person,  that  his  majesty  ii 
firmly  and  inmioTably  determined  to  |sotect  with  his  rt^ 
power  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Hongaiian  throne 
against  every  attack  from  abroad  sid  attempt  at  division  at 
home,  and  firmly  to  tniMntain  unchauged  ereay  law  whkl 
has  been  at  any  time  safictioned  hj  him.  And  as  his 
majesty,  on  the  one  hand,  will  never  allow  the  freedom  <i 
hia  citizens,  which  has  been  secured  hj  the  laws,  to  bt 
violated,  so,  on  the  other,  hia  majesty  himnulf,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  rc^al  honse,  condemn  in  the  atrosgesi 
maimer  the  dazing  hardihood  of  those  individuals  who 
Tenture  to  aaaert  that  any  nnlaw&l  addtm,  be  it  of  iriut- 
ever  nature  H  may,  <a  any  disobedience  to  lawful  anthcn^. 
is  compatible  with  the  most  high  will  (^  hia  maje8t7,  or  in 
haj^tened  for  the  advantage  of  his  rt^al  home. 

"Ihe  union  of  Tran^lvania  and  Hungary  has  beem  suc- 
tioned by  his  majesty  with  the  most  cordial  and  patenil 
feelings,  beoanae  hia  Majesty  has  thexebyliilfilled  the  anxioffi 
wishes  of  his  truly  beloved  Hougarian  and  Transylvania 
people,  and  also  because  the  tertit<ay  of  two  conutriee  Wi 
incorporated  together,  by  the  snited  derehqmient  <rf  tbeit 
maturity  and  power,  wQl  tiieithy  become  a  firmer  sapprat  d 
the  thrmie  and  of  freedom. 

"  His  Majesty's  Hungarian  ministry  will  annonitce  whtfr 
«ver  measures,  in  relation  to  the  details  of  that  union  whid 
has  already  been  ^fected,  reinun  to  be  couideied  )i 
legislative  bodies. 
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"  With  relatioa  to  foreign  afbire  in  the  Lorn 

ian  kingdom,  -where  the  hostile  troops  of  the  1 
iinia,  and  of  some  other  Italian  powers,  have  e 
trmy  of  his  majesty^  the  ■war  has  not  yet  been.  1 
iennination.  With  the  other  foreign  powera  i 
relations  still  continue  undisturbed,  of  ■whose 
his  majesty  donbts  the  less,  because  his  roajest 
made  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  solidtude  ■with 
ment,  to  neglect  nothing  ■which,  -without  injury 
nity  of  his  royal  throne,  the  safety  of  his  loyal  s 
their  real  interests,  may  establish  a  peaceiul  un 
with  foreign  powers  ;  and  his  majesty  hopes,  ■« 
that  as  he  has  ever  pursued  the  principle  of  neu 
respect  to  the  interior  a:Sir8  of  other  powen 
neutrality  ■will  be  observed  in  an  equal  degree 

"  TTia  majesty  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  I 
in  -view  the  inseparably  united  interests  of 
throne  and  of  constitutional  freedom,'  ■will,  ■witl 
adopt  every  regnlation  ■which  the  "weliare  of  the 
m'gently  demands.  And  I  discharge  the  high  du 
upon  me  by  his  majesty,  when  I  assure  the  Die 
whole  h^al  nation,  of  the  gracious  &vour,  and 
felt  paternal  dispoations,  of  our  most  illustrionf 
Hng." 
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road,  with  a  view  to  frustrate  as  much  as  possible  th« 
mt^ntions  of  the  other  students. 

To  the  representfttioBB  of  Aigner,  Count  Latour  only  i 
answeied,  that  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  grenadiers 
must  be  obeyed ;  adding,  that  he  had  himself  been  wanid 
that  hifl  life  was  in  danger  from  at  least  twenty  diffeitur 
quarters.  ' 

At  three  o'clock  ia  tlie  morrking  he  despatched  hia  aide-Je-  I 
camp.  Major  Baron  Boxberg,  to  the  commandiiig  general. 
Count  Aueraperg,  to  inquire  what  arrangements  had  b«ii 
made  to  insure  the  departure  of  the  Kichter  battalion  '■: 
grenadiers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  that  at  least  tio 
divisions  of  cavalry  should  be  called  out  to  a.ssist  in  enforcing 
this  step.  { 

Count  Latour,  moreover,  infoiiaed  the  Minister  of  tb* 
Interior,  Baron  Doblhoff,  through  Major  Boxbetg  auJ 
Lieutenant  Walz,  of  the  imminent  danger  of  an  feneKf, 
with  a  request  that  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  shoiJil 
instantly  be  put  in  requisition  to  prevent  a  breach  of  ths 
peace,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  National  Guards  should 
becaUed  out. 

Baron  Doblho^  vho  was  laid  up  with  illness,  did  net 
send  for  his  officials  until  an  hour  afterwards,  'nrhen  he 
informed  the  Minister  of  War  that  he  doubted  whether  the  i 
N'ational  Guards  would  be  inclined  to  march  out  before  ^  . 
actual  outbreak ;  but  that  he  would  give  the  necessu?  j 
directions  to  their  commander-in-chief 

In  consequence  of  the  stormy  events  on  the  Tabor  Bridge, 
eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  the  whole  bodj 
of  ministers  gradually  assembled  at  the  War  Office,  whither 
the  majority  of  the  generals  in  active  service  and  the  chief 
officers  repaired,  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
War  Minister. 


HITRBER  OF  COUNT  lATOU^L 

Towards  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
landing  general,  Count  Auersperg,  was  still  prei 
Var  Office,  the  melancholy  news  was  bronghi 
?abor  of  tlie  partial  destruction  of  the  bridge 
ieath  of  General  Bredy. 

One  order  now  rapidly  succeeded  another, 
commander  of  the  liCgion,  Aigner,  appeared  at  eh 
Lt  the  War  Office,  with  the  tidings  that  two  c< 
she  Xjegion,  which  he  had  placed  for  the  protec 
station,  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  military,  j 
>>tudents  had  been  killed.  Major  Boxberg  was 
with  an  order  to  the  Field  -  marshal  -  lieutei 
Csorich,  who  commanded  at  the  Tabor,  not  to  i 
was  actually  attacked,  and  especially  to  avoid  all 
bloodshed. 

The  aide-de-camp  found  the  troops  at  the  end  < 

street  of  the  Leopoldstadt ;  the  staff-officers  c 

there  in  the  absence  of  the  Heutenant  field-mars 

him  a  request  for  assistance,  having  been  attac 

rear  by  a  superior  force,  and  compelled  to  retreat 

On  their  hasty  retreat.  Major  Boxberg  saw  tl 

ricades  erecting  iiii  the  city,  near  the  archbishop 

the  instigation  of  the  students ;  and,  in  consequ 

information   which  he  carried  to  the  War  M 

commanding  general  was  empowered  at  one  o'c] 

suppress  the  rising  in  the  Leopoldstadt  by  force  < 

to  take  possession  of  the  bridges, — an  order, 

afterwards  repeated  by  two  officers  despatched  tc 

Meanwhile,  some  members  of  the  Diet, — ^th 

Strobach,  Smolka,  Fischhof,  and  others, — ^partly  ( 

accord,  and  partly  at  the  invitation  of  the  minisl 

to  the  War  Office,  to  take  part  in  the  consulta 

occQiTences  of  the  day. 

Z 
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After  twelTQ  o'diK^  at  nooti  began  -&e  saoguiiuuy  liots 
in  the  BtepheDsplati, — the  immediate  prelude  to  those  in 
the  War  Office.  Tiie  battalion  of  the  Oivic  N^ational  Gauds, 
who  were  drawn  ont  to  piersnt  Hiie  soimding  of  ibe  alaau- 
bells,  received  a  division  of  students  who  ■were  bixa^iig  two 
cannon  from  tlie  city  anenai  to  the  Bed  Tower  gat^  wiih 
loud  symptoms  of  diaeontent  j  tmd  irhen  the  stndentt^  [M- 
Toked  I^  this,  songht  to  prras  upon  the  City  Qnard,  the 
commander  of  the  latter  ordered  them  to  load,  and  the 
stndentB  hastUy  ifltreated. 

The  proletarians,  enraged  at  this,  mocked  and  insnlted  tbr 
Cirie  Hational  Guards  in  the  grossest  manner,  and  threateiKd 
to  fetch    the    gnards  of  the  Wieden    Snbarb   to   poni^ 

In  fact,  three  battalions  of  the  latter  shortly  afierwvds 
made  their  appearance,  between  whom  tmd  the  Civic  Guaidi 
shots  were  instantly  ezohaoged ;  whereupon  the  latter,  forced 
back  into  the  crowd,  partly  fled  to  St.  Stephen's  church. 

Thither  they  were  purBued  l^  the  Wieden  guards  joined 
by  the  populace  and  students ;  the  sacred  edifice  was  pro 
fiined,  and  blood  was  flhed  upon  the  very  steps  of  the  altar. 

One  of  the  deputies  of  the  Diet,  Dr.  Fiaohhof,  in  the 
ministerial  oouninl,  stated  that  the  proclamation  to  the 
National  Goards,  issued  with  a  view  to  stop  this  &atricid«l 
contest,  proved  equally  fruitless  as  a  former  appeal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna,  issued  on  occasion  of  the  occnrremx! 
at  the  Tabor. 

Meanwhile,  other  persons  of  the  lower  classes  came  to  thr 
War  Office,  with  the  tirgent  request  for  militaiy  support  for 
the  Oivic  Guards. 

From  the  deficiency  of  troops,  and  in  order  not  to  leave  the 
War  Office  wholly  unprotected,  which  was  only  guarded  by  i 
company  of  Deutschmeister  Grenadiers,  and  three  ctOnpanies 
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of  pioneers^  beside  the  usaal  troops  of  the  traa\ 
liatour  rei^iaecL  at  first  to  listen  to  this  demasu 

Pressed,  however,  by  urgent  entreaties  fro 
and  especially  by  the  officers  of  the  National  < 
not  to  abandon  the  Mthful  Civic  GaardSy  u 
position  of  the  latter  being  confirmed  by  (me 
on  duty  on  the  Stephensplatz,  the  "War  Mi 
o'clock  P.M.,  gave  the  order  to  the  colonel  oi 
to  advance  to  the  Stephi^dsplatz  with  his  tr* 
cannon,  to  dear  the  square  of  the  populace  in  c 
force  of  arms,  and  to  liberate  the  wdl-affected 
-who  were  shut  up  in  the  church  j  but  then  to 
diately  with  the  troops  f(»*  the  protection  of  th 

Afiber  Oolonel  Schdn  had  vainly  tried  by 
long  and  repeated  summons  to  induce  the 
guards  from  the  suburbs,  and  the  armed  war 
ciiate  the  Stephensplatz,  a  discharge  of  musk 
brought  on  a  collision  with  the  excited  mob. 

With  loud  threats  the  armed  populace  stoi 
aides  upon  the  colonel  and  his  troops,  and  the 
reached  the  War  Office,  that  the  pioneers,  pi 
superior  force  of  the  infuriated  multitude,  ai 
£roin  the  windows,  were  forced  to  retreat  acros 
w^faiist  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  barricades,  ( 
the  superintendence  of  students  and  foreigner 
up  into  immftTiaft  bulwarks. 

The  imminent  apprehensions  for  the  War 
lessened  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Landwehr 
Nassau  infiuLtiy,  who  entered  the  city  by  the  8 
bat  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  when  Major-' 
iFrank,  46spatched  to  the  Ho^latz,  conveyed 
act  on  the  offisnsive  only  in  case  of  an  atta^^ 
zoosketry  and  cannon  resounded  on  the  I^^f 

z2 
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Almost  St  the  same  time  came  the  announcement  tkit  tilt 
Nasa&u  battalion,  which  was  marching  through  the  Bogoer 
Street  to  the  support  of  the  pioneers,  had  been  throTn  into 
confusion  by  the  fire  from  the  windows  of  all  the  adjacent 
houses  and  the  pressure  of  the  proletarians  streAmisg  iii 
masses  from  the  streets,  and  that  the  battalion  liad  re- 
treated 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  on  account  rf 
the '  continually  increasing  danger,  the  main  guard  entered 
the  War  0£Sce,  and  the  chief  gate  toward  the  HofplMi, 
wtiich  had  till  then  remained  open,  was  closed. 

The  garrison  of  the  building,  which  was  iu  this  maniier 
secured  from  without,  consiated  of  126  men  of  the  secod 
Deutschmeister  grenadier  company,  under  the  conunaud  a 
Captain  Brandmayer  and  Lieutenant-Major  Carl  Baim 
Grainger,  who  had  been  at  the  storming  of  the  barricade 
in  the  JSgerzeil,  on  the  28th  October,  1848,  besides  thirty- 
one  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  iniantry,  regiment  Na  1,  'it'' 
their  captain,  Wilhelm  Baroa  Von  Geusau,  and  Lieut«n^t 
Stanislaus  Von  Marossany,  both  of  the  Duke  of  Nsse*" 
Infantry,  No.  15,  which  formed  the  main  guard;  togetkr 
with  six.  cannoniers  tmd  their  corporal,  and  one  of  the  fwi 
cannons  that  had  been  saved  by  the  main  guard,  tb^ 
baggage-waggons,  nine  mounted  orderlies  with  their  co^ 
poral  of  the  light-horse  regiment.  Count  Wrbna,  No,  fi  I 
lastly,  twelve  mounted  orderlies  of  the  civic  cavalry,  unde 
their  commander. 

The  cannon,  loaded  with  canister-shot,  was  planted  ii 
the  larger  courtyard  of  the  War  Office,  pointed  toward.'  lli! 
closed  gate  of  the  square ;  on  either  side  of  it  stood  a  diviaw 
of  the  Deutschmeister  Grenadiers,  under  Capbun  Braai- 
mayor,  who  had  been  joined  by  Captain  Adolph  Hutb,  of  ^ 
2nd  Bana  frontier  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Baal  Bran*' 
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ivaizky,  of  the  Warasdin-Creutzer  frontier  regie 
pened  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  War  Office. 

It  was  resolved,  that  in  case  the  chief  gate  sh< 
tlie  grenadiers,  after  discharging  the  cannon, 
tlie  assailants  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  rest  of  these  grenadiers,  under  liei 
iBaron  Grainger,  were  partly  destined  for  the  c 
tliree  back  gates,  which  were  hastily  barricade 
the  occapation  of  the  windows  of  the  first  i 
thirty-one  grenadiers  of  the  main  guard,  heade 
Saron  Geusau  and  Lieutenant  Marossany,  i 
General  Yon  Frank,  who  held  the  command  in 
under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  War  IV. 
ordered  to  defend  the  landing  on  the  front  staii 
that  under  the  entrance  to  the  Hofplatz. 

But  a  continually-increasing  crowd  had  coll 
square,  consisting  of  guards  from  the  suburb 
liTorkmen  led  by  students,  who  in  a  manner 
building  with  loud  shouts  and  ttmiult,  in  which  ^ 
cries  of  death  to  the  War  Minister,  demanded  tl 
the  gates,  and  soon  prepared  to  force  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  chief  gate  was  dosed,  a 
heutenant  of  the  Academic  Legion,  Wilhelm  Raus 
among  the  assembled  ministers  in  the  most  passi< 
ment. 

He  uttered  violent  reproaches  against  the  War 
the  bloodshed  that  had  taken  place,  which  he  asc 
orders  issued  by  Count  Latour. 

The  student  Bausch  it  was  who  had  once  befc 
to  the  shutting  of  the  chief  gate,  come  to  the  W 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  the  cessatio 
tieSy  on  condition  that  he  should  pacify  the  po 
however,  he  hikl  fiiiled  to  do. 
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Wbea  Bauach  came  a  aecond  time  to  the  War  Minister,    | 
the  latter  asked  him  what  it  vu  that  he  rsallj  -wanted ;  on    | 
which  Kausch  demanded,  in  a  Bomewhat  softened  t<me,  & 
-written  miniiitenal  order  for  the  cessation   of  hoetflities, 
undertaking  in  return  to  gooiantee  the  pacification  aS  tt« 
people. 

The  aaaembled  council  of  miuiaten  retired  into  the  adja- 
cent room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  miniaterBretamed  to  tbe 
aide-de-camp's  ^lartment,  in  wbkh  Bansch  awaited  their 
determination;  when  in  great  baste  the  following  vimlE, 
dictated  by^  the  War  Miniate  himself  were  -written  down, 
and  ten  or  fifboen  cojnes  made  :— "  The  firii^  is  everywheic 
t«  cease." 

.  ThcM  plaw^T^M,  written  on  hi^-flheeta  of  p^wr,  pn^wi^ 
by  Count  Lstour,  as  nell  as  by  the  mioiater  Baron  Wenen- 
bei^  and  partly  also  by  Barou  Doblhof^  were  distribo(e<l 
ainong  those  present ;  and  the  next  thing  was,  to  convey  thrja 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  revolted  populace  -wi-thout  endtfi- 
gering  the  s»&Xj  of  the  War  Office. 

For  this  purpose,  Bausch,  acoorapaoied  by  Maj<«'Geiieral 
Fraiik,  and  several  others  of  those  present,  went  to  the  cbas- 
cery  chamber,  on  the  first  story,  mounted  the  parapet  of  an 
open  window,  and  endeavoured,  climbing  round  the  window- 
Irame,  to  ^pease  the  enraged  multitude  in  Uie  aquue  1? 
reading  aloud  the  written  placards,  and  by  the  verbal  iteai-  • 
ance  that  all  hostilities  should  oease.  But  his  atteimpts  wen 
wh<^ly  firuitleas  :  the  crowd,  who  had  meanwhile  efiected  a 
considerable  breach  in  the  gate,  uttered  -wild  criee  oi^  "  The 
j^te  must  be  opened  1 "  whilst  other  voices  demanded  that  tie 
military  should  leave  the  building ;  many,  also,  the  rw^pa- 
tion,  Eknd  some  the  death  of  the  War  Minister. 

The  people  from  below  threatened  all  who  were  stand'"; 
at  the  window  with  their  pikes  and  other  wet^n^  and 
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^pointed  mosketB  at  them ;  whereapcm  they  re 
^^ar  Mimster,  and  axmonnced.  to  him  the  £edI 
£b-4^tempfty  and  the  thzeateiDing  attitude  of  the  pep 
A  proposal  made  to  the  high-spirited  coimt  b] 
^ensnis,  to  fight  his  way,  imderthe  protection  < 
diers^  to  the  glacis,  or  to  the  nearest  bamcksy ' 
l>3r  him  solely  &om  the  motive  of  not  exposin 
xxiinisters  to  open  clanger. 

Arrangements  were  aliefldy  made  in  tiieoonri 
-fclie  bursting  open  of  the  gate  was  every  instant 
discharge  the  cannon  ;  and  the  grenadiers  had 
x-anks,  ready  for  a  sortie ;  when,  at  4  o'doefa^  j 
-t^idings  came  of  the  impoanbility  of  treating  witl 
^lie  Minister  of  War  took  the  &.iaL  reaolntion 
gate. 

Doubtless  h0  was  infbaenoed  by  the  hope  of  ] 
irritated  minds  of  the  people,  and  preventing  fu 
shed,  by  a  step  evindng  such  manly  eonfidenoa 
Por  this  purpose  he  himself  gave  the  order  to ' 
IFrank,  with  these  words,  ^  Wdl  then,  open  the 
people  in,  and  speak  to  them ! " 

At  the  same  time  he  called  out  twice  throti 
^mndow  to  the  grenadieiB  in  the  coortyaird,  ** 
asid  at  the  same  instant,  an  his  second  order, 
-which  was  standing  in  the  courtyard  ready  to  1 
drawn  aside,  and  pointed  away  from  the  gate. 

This  step,  prompted  by  such  confidence,  but  so 
operated  on  the  behaviour  and  the  sabseqaent  oo 
military  only  with  a  dispudctmg  and  startling  efii 
According  to  the  stait»nent  of  Txaeay  eye- 
sadden  feeling  of  dejection  and  diaoonragement  ( 


enadiers. 

The  consequence  of  this  step  was  the  mo^  & 
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(ihortiiesd  of  the  time  did  not  allow  of  withdrHwing  the 
Boldieis,  who  vere  dispersed  through  the  passages,  andtatiag 
up  a  concentrated  position  corresponding  to  the  altered  pwi- 
tiou  of  a&irs. 

To  cany  the  order  into  efiect,  General  Von  Frank  repaiie<) 
into  the  courtyard,  where  in  his  presence  the  oa(«c  chief 
gate,  leading  to  the  HoQthitz,  was  opened  ;  he  then  hastened 
to  the  War  Minister,  ordering  the  grenadiers  in  the  coun- 
yard  to  tecure  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  to  let  no  oii>- 
advanoe  upon  it. 

The  insurgents,  however,  inBtantly  pressed  through  tbf 
opened  gate,  after  dragging  to  the  ground  a  grenadier  whi' 
had  opposed  their  passage,  and  carrying  him  off  prisoner 
At  first  they  only  entered  in  small  numbers,  looking 
tiously  about  in  the  first  coort ;  but  presently,  encouraged  br 
the  immovable  attitude  of  the  grenadiers,  the  armed 
many  of  them  intoxicated,  pressed  onwards  into  the  Wi 
Office,  the  lower  rooms  of  which  they  gradually  took  entire 
poBses»ono£ 

Confused,  and  not  knowing  what  course  to  follow,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pacificatoiy  orders  that  had  been  issued,  tW 
troops  that  still  remained  offered  no  resistance. 

Captain  Boron  Gleusan,  who,  with  lieutenant  Maroasany  and 
thirty-one  grenadiers  of  the  main  guard  of  imperial  in&ntn'. 
was  ordered  to  occupy  the  foot  of  the  first  staircase,  quitted 
Ills  post,  contrary  to  the  orders  given  him,  soon  after  tbe 
opening  of  the  gate,  and  led  the  grenadiers  to  the  second  storr. 
in  order  thence  to  reach  the  passage  conducting  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  War  Minister,  and  to  defend  this  ;  he  soon,  bow- 
ever,  returned,  without  any  reason,  and  without  executing 
his  object,  to  the  courtyard,  renmned  there  for  about  half 
an  hour  in  a  state  of  indecision,  hemmed  in  by  the  masses  of 
people,  and  lastly  betook  himself,  without  any  purpose,  ant) 
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aeedless  of  wliat  was  passing  in  the  War  Office,  1 
xiain  guard  in  the  square,  with  his  troops,  who 
^Ives  indignant  at  such  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  insurgents  had  mean>» 
}heir  way  amongst  the  Deutschmeister  Grenadiei 
t^heni  with  threats  to  surrender  their  arms  and  ai 
ind  endeavoured,  by  offers  of  drink  and  all  kinds  c 
to  induce  them  to  desert. 

The  Deutschmeister  Grenadiers  resolutely  refu 
jp  their  arms,  and  very  few  of  them  followed  th 
Griiards  into  the  neighbouring  public-houses.  Su 
>nly  two  grenadiers  went  over  to  the  mobile  { 
'■jhe  fraternization  proffered  by  the  people  to  th 
enticingly  and  enthusiastically,  was  accepted  by  fe 

All  order  was,  however,  soon  lost  among  the  tro 
3ucli  influences,  and  without  the  display  of  any  ene 
part  of  their  leaders ;  a  perfect  confusion  ensue< 
troops  as  well  as  the  officers  were  alike  helpless. 

The  back  staircase,  in  the  direction  of  the  bazaa] 
lield  for  only  a  short  time  by  the  third  division  o; 
neister  Grenadiers^  when  these  troops  were  Hkewi 
ipon  and  broken,  and  the  armed  multitude  nc 
juiopposed  up  this  staircase,  as  they  had  before  rusl 
other  stau^  into  the  upper  apartments,  where  they 
A'ork  of  destruction. 

The  forcible  entrance  of  the  people  appearec 
leprived  Captain  Brandmayer  of  all  presence  of  n 
ifter  having  weakened  his  small  force  by  sending  oi 
nent  to  the  main  guard,  to  convey  the  wounded  tt 
)ital,  and  ordered  another  portion  of  the  grenadiers 
my  object,  to  the  first  story,  and  thence  agaiu  ^ 
;he  courtyard,  he  and  lieutenant-Major  B^o^ 
ooked  quietly  on  at  the  gradual  dispersion  of  ^i,  ^^  \i\ 
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Hany  of  these  grenadien  i«tii«d  4^  their  own  aceotd  to 
the  banscka,  k  pcvtion  irait  bM±  to  the  staUes  irf  tte  Wk 
Office,  whilst  the  rest  stood,  aag)^  or  in  gnrajM,  Maaafpt  the 
crowd  in  the  large  conrtfard. 

He  occnirenoBe  whicli  took  plam  neariy  Kk  tho  sena  tiow 
in  the  njqier  atOTf,  of  whidi  we  AaU.  qieak  hereafter,  jn- 
vented  Geoinsl  Ton  Fnmk'a  adopting  deoiBve  jaaeam 
gainst  (hedistnrbamces  in  the  courtyard. 

Thoice  it  hi^pened,  tfcst  Captnii  Bnatdnu^a'  sent  tk 
<ffdw  to  his  troops  in  xtipty  to  1^  qaeetitm,  pat  tinngk 
their  Mojeant,  as  to  what  waa  to  be  doo^  to  go  home  kd^ 
and  unnoticed,  which  order  moat  cf  them  ob^ed ;  so  tint 
soMi  aiterwarda,  at  the  time  of  the  nmrder,  about  fintjirfth 
Dentschmemt^  CbvnadieTB  -wem  duftemed  in  the  two  aonro 
among  the  peofJe^  whilst  anne  ef  the  Kiehter  battalion  d 
grenadiei%  iriio  in  ihe  moraing  had  gone  over  to  the  peofd^ 
were  also  in  tbeciowd. 

This  apparent  want  cf  diadpline,  and  indifference  of  tltf  i 
detachment  <tf  the  guards  to  the  fiite  of  the  DuniatHV  ia  ho*- ' 
ever  in  some  manner  eiplained  by  the  &ct,  that,  acoor£a;  i 
both  to  the  infbrmattim  reaeiTed  team,  die  domestacs,  and 
6om  other  aappoatwae,  the  general  belief  prc^TBoled,  that  tbe 
War  Uiniater  was  already  in  saiety,  and  no  Umger  in  tht 
building. 

This  opinion  was,  indeed,  pnrposely  spread  abroad  by  tie 
general^  who  had  till  then  remained  with  Cotmt  latoar.  is 
the  time  of  their  qnittang  the  War  Office,  after  tjte  nniupi? 
minister  had  dedined  thor  fiirtheraaaJBtanae. 

The  miuist«ta,  who  stilt  remained  together  ^ritendeanM^ 
crowd  poured  into  the  building,  being  mged  an  many  atdn 
to  consolt  their  own  safety,  did  not  separate  until  they  s>* 
the  boildingin  poseeaaon  of  the  people. 

Bann  DoUhoff  and  Homboetl  left  the  bmldiag  Gist,  id^' 
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aagly,  and  the  latter  hasteiied  to  the  Diet,  tc 
anger  in  which  his  colleague  was. 

The  ministers  Bach,  Weasenberg,  and  Kranss^  ] 
ainly  endeavoured,  and  from  two  different  sLdes^  t 
djoining  churchy  with  the  aid  of  the  domesties  ;  i 
lie  doors  conld  not  be  Ibund,  and  they  dared  not  1 
be  doors^  as  the  ndse  would  be  sure  to  attract  tlu 
tie  adjacent  courtyard. 

After  this  fraitless  attempt  at  escape,  the  ahove- 
dnisters  sncceeded  singly,  and  partly  in  disguise,  i 
om  the  War  Office. 

Count  Latour,  after  the  dismissal  of  tibe  generals, 
>  his  sleeping-apartment,  slipped  ea  the  undress  < 
.de-de-camp  Captain  Niewiadomsky,  and  hastily  ] 
alet's  hat,  in  which  disguise  he  went,  aecompani 
.de-de-camp  lieutenant-Major  Walz,  Captain  Cc 
recourt,.  and  Major  Baron  Smola^  to  the  apai 
aptain  Niewiadomsky,  on  the  fourth  stovy,  wh< 
q)ected  to  be  able  to  reach  the  lofb  of  the 
lurch. 

This  hope  was,  however,  frustrated;  &xt  the  doc 
om  that  dwdJing  to  the  church-loft  was  walled  i 
as  not  an  easy  matter  to  break  through  it 

After  a  further  attempt  to  reach  the  lofb  of  the  "V 
as  abandoned,  from  a  fear  of  betrayal  by  a  lad  who 
lem  stealthily,  the  War  Minister  was  conducted  to 
lace  discovered  by  Major  Baron  Smola. 

This  consisted  of  a  small,  dark  chamber,  closed  b 
9or,  used  for  the  heating  €i  several  chimneys^  w 
cached  on  the  right  from  the  main  staircase,  in  fro: 
ou&e,  by  two  spaeious  chancery  chambers. 

Count  Latour  entered  this  small  room,  into  Vba^^ 
ras  broi:^ht  him,  and  the  approach  to  the  glaa^  doOt  ^ 
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stopped  by  &  writing-table,  placed  before  it ;  tte  precaatioii 
also  was  taken  to  strew  writing  on  the  floor  in  Imtb 
chambers,  in  order  to  make  the  people  believe  that  tbesr 
places  bad  already  been  searched. 

Uigor  Bozberg  and  Captain  Gondrecourt  remained  on 
the  landing  near  this  hiding-place,  to  inform  the  minift? 
of  what  passed  in  the  building,  and  to  gnard  him.  Liei- 
tenant-Major  Walz  and  Captain  Niewiadomsky  went  into  tlr 
second  and  third  stories,  to  observe  what  passed ;  and  tlr 
latter  likewise  into  the  dwelling  of  the  minister ;  bnt  Major 
Baron  Stnola  hastened  to  the  general  in  command.  Coot 
Auersperg,  on  the  glads,  to  beg  him  to  send  immediate  assL^- 
ance  in  this  imminent  peril. 

The  passage  was,  however,  so  impeded  by  the  baniod^i 
and  crowds  in  various  parts  of  the  tdty,  that  they  had  to  go  t 
roundabout  way  to  reach  the  troops  who  were  drawn  up  m 
the  glacis  of  the  Josephstadt  :  and  as  the  commanding 
officei'  had  just  then  received  one  of  the  papers  issued  hy  tie 
ministers,  ordering  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this  circuin- 
fitance  created  a  hesitation  and  delay  in  sending  (uij  impceiiij 
force  to  the  hostile  part  of  the  city;  so  that  the  aid  so  utgenth 
expected  by  the  Minister  of  War  did  not  arrive  ! 

The  insurgents,  after  g^ning  possession  of  the  stain»« 
pressed  onwards  into  the  different  chuicery  offices,  and  tia 
into  the  minister's  dwelling,  crying  out,  "  Latour  must  1< 

They  burst  open  the  locked  doors,  destroyed  stoves,  bom 
mirrors,  and  other  furniture,  etq^ecially  every  place  or  tbicj 
where  it  was  imagined  the  minister  might  be  concealed; 
threw  books,  writings,  and  maps,  oat  of  the  windows  into  ik 
streets,  tried  to  do  the  same  with  the  furniture,  in  which  lix 
guards  of  the  faubourgs  were  especially  active,  whose  frsutit 
conduct  was  even  designated  as  robber-like  by  the  cov 
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nander  of  the  Legion,  Aignef,  who  was  riding 
kitzer  Street, 

M&ny  began  plundering,  and  there  would  don 
leen  a  complete  devastation  of  the  baildinj^  had 
■ccurrences  soon  called  off  the  mob  from  the  it 
truction,  and  diverted  their  activity   to  (i  at 

Several  letters  found  in  the  study  of  the  Wa 
^liich  were  read  aloud  to  the  crowd  by  the  stu 
eadod  the  mob,  and  interpreted  in  their  sense,  c 
.ot  a  little  to  heighten  the  bloodthirsty  hostil 
eople,  expressed  in  loud  insults  and  threats  agi 
itended  victim. 

The  uniforms  found  there  were  torn  in  pieces,  i 
<Qted  to  those  present ;  many  papers  and  let 
aniedoff  in  triumph  to  the  Aula  by  the  Academ. 
ries,  who  also  appropriat«d  the  more  valuable  port 

During  this  plundering,  Major-General  Von  ] 

ousequence  of  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  of 
ent's  bureau,  was  going  out  into  the  passage,  in 
rhen  he  was  stopped  by  the  proletaires,  and  led  < 
ity  arsenal  as  a  hostage  for  the  War  IVEinister ;  b 
ichindler,  of  the  engineer  corps,  who,  to  satisfy  tt 
mpatience  of  Count  Latour  for  military  as^tance, 
cross  the  staircase  in  order  to  survey  the  square,  v 
a  the  roughest  manner  by  the  insurgents  in  the  o 
rho  demanded  Latour,  and  be  was  dangerously  wot 
In  the  meaiiwhile  a  pressing  demand  was  sent  by  i 
•ere  present  in  the  Diet  to  the  President  Strobac 
ffar  Office,  to  order  the  opening  of  a  session^  anc 
lews  of  the  conflict  at  the  War  Office  a  deputation 
iy  acclamation,  and  consisting  of  the  depiit^^  Q. 
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BoiToech,  and  Prince  Ljnbonunky,  was  despatched  for  tle| 
pnrpoae  of  obtaining  from  tlie  ministers  a  cesBatiim  of  lue 
tilitaee,  and  the  4iantiBnri  of  the  miliijtry  from  liie  city. 

Tiaa  deputation,  howerer,  returned  to  the  IHet,  when  tit; 
heard  <m  Qxat  iray  that  the  fi^t  was  idready  ended. 

When  the  minister  Homboetl  afterwards  appeared  -i 
the  Diet,  and  in  answer  to  questions  pat  by  the  deputy  Bh- 
TOMJi,  whether  Hie  minister's  life  -was  tlireatened,  expres<J 
his  Borioua  apprehensions  on  the  snlject,  a  new  depntati^c 
chosen  on  his  motion,  snpported  hy  Borrosch,  consisting  of  i< 
latter.  Dr.  Goldmark,  and  the  first  Yice-president  Smolka,^^ 
expKsSj  aent  to  the  War  Office  &x  the  protectian 
minister'a  life.  This  deputation  was  on  its  way  vohmorlr 
jcsned  by  the  deputies  Dr.  I^schho^  Sierakowsky,  Wk 
kowsky,  and  Z(^^ 

Proceeding  to  the  War  Office  with  white  ecarfe  and  i 
white  flag,  borne  by  Smotka,  the  deputies  found  the  aident 
camp  Captain  Niewiadomsky  and  the  stndent  Bauscb.  s 
the  foot  of  the  back  staircase,  in  the  midst  of  the  api 
populace,  and  hard  pressed. 

Bausch  had  been  abortly  before  in  the  company  of  m 
Nataenal  Gnarda,  one  of  whom  ottered  curses  and  threia 
agaiDst  Count  I«tomr.  He  had  enteivd  the  ante-chamber  << 
the  latter,  and  mquired  in  an  ui^emt  manner  for  the  "^f 
Minister,  to  wliom  be  demanded  to  be  immediately  oMidadrJ 

Gi^itain  Niewiadoma^,  who  observed  a  cocked  musket  3 
tlte  band  of  the  guardsman,  aod  heard  at  tlie  same  time  if 
uproar  <^  the  mnltitade  in  the  courtyard,  suspected  mifchir 
and  endeavoured  to  dirert  the  men  from  thek  demand  ii 
being  led  to  the  minister ;  at  the  same  time  repreaentiiig  ^ 
them  forcibly  the  unhappy  consequences  and  dii^race  tM 
must  follow  tlte  murd^  of  the  count  and  the  destrnttioa  ■ 
the  builitiiig. 


mrstoK  or  comrr 

He  Bucoeeded  ia  ^peasuig  their  tage,  mp& 
the  stndent,  uid  he  made  a  kind  of  agreement  '> 
that,  "with  a  view  to  pacify  the  people,  the  War  ' 
be  occQined  by  National  Guards  and  Acadct 
cleared  of  tbe  militaiy. 

When  C^tain  Niewiadomskf  had  obtained 
assent  to  this  iroia  the  War  Minister,  who  waa  h 
doBet  described  above,  he  returned  to  the  Etude 
awaitjng  him  in  the  second  stoiy,  and  they  both 
trtaini  into  the  courtyard,  'vrhere  Eausch  oonunu 
arrangement  to  th<^  around. 

The  latter  appeared  to  be  content ;  but  other 
by  weU-dressed  people,  -who  wero  busily  gliding 
crowd,  cried  ont^  "  We  are  ourselTes  Ifatioual  ( 
will  occupy  the  building." 

The  aide'de-caji^  and  Bausch  vere  instantly 
by  the  people,  dragged  roughly  about,  snd  the  l»t*e 
a  traitor  J  but  N'iewiadomsky,  on  dedariug  to  the 
demanded  with  outcries,  some  the  resignation, 
the  death  of  lAtour,  that  the  oount  waa  no  Ion 
building,  was  declaxed  to  be  a  lifir,  by  reason  ol 
whi<^  had  been  iseued  by  the  War  Minister,  and 
shortly  betbte. 

When  at  length  the  captain,  in  answer  to  th 
where  the  minister  was'}  put  to  >iiTn  -with,  a  cro< 
breast,  announced  himself  as  the  aide-de-camp  o 
3kOniBter,  he  was  still  more  harshly  pressed,  im 
was  not  set  iree  until  the  arrival  of  the  deputies 
Diet. 

One  of  the  most  cold-blooded  of  the  inaorg 
called  on  the  people  incessantly  not  to  let  thei 
deceived  and  not  to  give  way,  was,  according  ^  9, 
lying'  before  us,  the  ei-lieutenant  Carl  Um^-aoli 
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fugitive,  who  at  an  earlier  period — not  without  his  on 
fault — had  resigned  his  commisaion  and  left  the  army. 

This  man  rushed  into  the  War  Office,  at  the  head  of  tbe 
murderous  rabble,  catling  out  amidst  the  cries  of  his  foUoirei^ 
"  Down  with  him  !" — and  turning  to  the  mob,  "Quiet! 
the  first  blow  is  mine — I  was  an  officer  myself — he  tyran- 
nized over  me  I" 

The  depnty  BorroBch,  who  had  accom])anied  the  deputjcf 
up  to  the  finit  steps  of  the  staircase,  addressed  the  people  in 
A  fiery  speech,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  courtyard,  ii 
which  he  warned  them  urgently  not  to  disgrace  their  gloii- 
ous  i-eTolution  with  a  criminal  act,  not  to  he  judges  wbe^ 
they  were  the  accusers,  and  adding  the  assurance  that  tbe 
events  of  that  day  would  be  strictly  investigated,  and  tli« 
ministers  be  called  to  an  account.  Hia  address  was  uiterrupt«ii. 
however,  by  some  cries  of  death  directed  against  tbe  W^r 
iOnister,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  threat 
his  hat  among  the  crowd,  exclaiming  in  great  agitation. 
that  they  should  sooner  make  him  their  victim ;  for  hov- 
«Ter  opposed  he  was  to  the  War  Minister,  yet  the  path  U' 
the  latter  should  lie  over  his  (BorroBch's)  dead  body. 

At  the  same  time  the  deputy  Dr.  Ooldmark,  who  »ib 
standing  close  to  the  speaker,  went  up  to  one  of  the  anne! 
groups  in  the  courtyard,  in  which  also  the  inspector  of  ih 
building  was  standing. 

On  his  asking  whom  they  were  seeking,  the  mob  answeivil 
"The  Minister  of  War  ;"  and  when  the  inspector  assuw! 
them  that  the  count  was  no  longer  in  the  building  tk 
deputy  Dr.  Goldmark,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Diet  fc 
the  protection  of  the  minister's  life,  hastily  replied,  addres* 
ing  the  crowd,  "  Don't  believe  him ;  he  [Connt  Latour]  is  still 
there !" 

On  the  staircase,  meanwhile,  the  words  of  the  deputy  Bo^ 
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rosch  were  interrupted  by  the  repeated  crj^  '^ 
but  Latour  must  be  hung !"  whilst,  on  the 
were  not  without  effect  on  the  multitude  gf 
courtyard ;  for  a  great  part  of  them  joined 
rode  off  toward  the  Stephensplatz,  hoping  t 
excitement  by  his  departure,  and  left  the  War  € 

Deceived  by  the  appearance  of  a  lull  of  the 
although  of  short  duration,  in  the  building,  t 
coachman,  Josepha  Dudek,  who  had  kept  hi 
a&ight,  stepped  out  into  the  passage  before  he] 
found  it  guarded  by  two  students,  in  the  u 
Academic  Legion,  who,  with  crossed  bayonets, . 
case  of  the  back  passage. 

In  reply  to  her  anxious  question,  what  was 
of  the  guards  answered,  ^  Nothing,  but  that  Lt 
huiig  r  and  when  the  woman  started,  in  horro: 
added,  in  a  cold-blooded  manner,  ^'  He  [Latour] 
tenced  by  the  Diet  and  the  Aula." 

Fresh  swarms  meanwhile  crowded  into  the  cc 
the  squaro,  and  the  student  Bausch,  on  the  otl 
ing  down  the  back  stairs,  encouraged  those  in 
follow  him,  exclaiming,  "  Gentlemen,  Latoui 
whereupon  they  all  crowded  aflber  him  upstairs 
''We must  have  him!" 

The  rest  of  the  deputies,  negotiating  with  the 
awaited  them,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  i 
where  they  continued  urgently  to  represent  tc 
that  Count  Latour,  if  guilty,  would  assuredly  be 
must  resign. 

Hastily  seizing  this  word  ''resign,"  many  oi 
demanded  of  the  Vice-president  Smolka  to  effect 
tion  of  Latour ;  whilst  others,  not  content  with  i 
on  the  minister's  deatL 

2a 
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Smolka  now  vent,  acoowpemad  onlj  bj  C^)tain  Niewia- 
donuL^,  and  dumuaiiig  the  depntaes  Dr.  Fiacbihat  and 
SienkDwAj,  to  the  ap^>er  stoty. 

Of  the  other  members  cJ  the  deputation,  Z<^  retomed, 
unmeduri«ly  oAee  Borroech,  to  the  Diet ;  Wienkora^,  oa 
the  oontraiy,  according  to  his  own  itatenient,  on  aocoont 
of  a  speech  urging  tlie  people  to  protect  the  minister, 
was  carried  off  \tj  the  enraged  mob  into  the  neighbooring 
Seitzer,  or  Bazaar-oonrt,  and  then  threatesied  vith  death. 

Goldmark,  after  these  ooeorrences  in  the  courtyard,  had 
hastened  back  to  the  passage  on  the  first  stoiy,  vhere  he 
ende&Toored  to  protect  from  insult  and  outrage  two  Italian 
standards,  -which  had  been  taken  by  the  people  ont  o£  the 
Conncil-halL 

OaptAin  Niewiadomaky,  who  shortly  bef<x«  had  been  again 
assailed  by  armed  workmen,  headed  by  the  student  Ranach, 
in  their  search  for  the  retreat  of  the  count,  led  the  crowd  to 
a  closed  oratory  leading  from  the  muusteT^e  dwelling  into 
the  upper  part  ef  the  church,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
Minister  of  War  had  fled  thither. 

He  then  led  Dr.  Smolka,  who  bore  the  white  flag,  to  tlte 
fourtii  story,  and  met  there,  in  the  passage  near  the  count's 
hiding-place.  Major  Baron  Boxbei^  who  meanwhile  had 
announced  to  the  War  Minister  the  arrival  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Diet,  which  he  had  ohserred  from  the  window,  and 
which  had  filled  him  with  new  hope  of  a  peaceable  tennina- 
tion  of  affiurs. 

After  ffiewiadomsky  and  Smolka  had  declared  to  the 
major  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  other  means  cf 
safety  to  the  Minister  of  War  than  the  act  of  his  remgnation, 
Major  Boxberg  went  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  count,  whilst 
Kiewiadomsky  led  Dr.  Smolka  in  the  oppoeite  direction,  on 
the  left,  to  a  chanceiy-chamber  commanding  a  -view  into  the 
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of  iiie  nutuBter,  and  from  thence  throng  ti 
the  staircaae-h^  a  passage,  and  several  doon 
Count  lAtonr  eoon  ftfter  entered  ilie  loi^ 
accompanied  by  Major  Boxberg,  who  liad  just 
-to  bimthepn^KMalforluB  rengnstiMi :  li^«  I 
liini,  when  the  ooont  declai<ed  'vritb  reetdutioo, 
Just  as  little  the  dagg^^  of  the  murderers  as  h 
balls  in  ao  many  battles ;  but  that,  in  order  h 
he  was  ready,  aoixffding  to  the  wishes  c^  tl: 
the  assent  of  his  majesty,  to  give  ia  his  remgi 
npon  Smolka  gave  b™  the  solemn  assmranc 
the  other  depnties  of  the  Diet  would  answer 
-with  himoiir  and  life. 

Whrat  Count  Latoor  put  the  question  to  8n 
it  was  necess^y  to  announce  his  redgnation  i 
latter  replied  in  the  affinnative ;  and  the  i 
-wii^  his  own  hand  on  a  sheet  of  paper  these  ^ 
the  ajtjHOTal  of  his  majestiy,  I  resign  my  office 
War." 

^nolka  took  this  pt^»er,  signed  hy  the  min 
him,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  peisa 
to  omit  the  reservation  "  with  the  approval  of 
fearing  that  this  might  give  rise  to  difGcnlti 
•wiiii  the  excited  crowds. 

With  the  firm  confidence  of  having  now  fall 

of  the  people,  and  trusting  to  the  promised  prol 

depnties,  the  War  Minister  believed  that  all  ft 

was  now  removed,  and  deemed  his  Icooger  stay 

'     closet  unnecessary. 

When,  however,  in  a  few  minntea  the  upros 
Bati££ed  multitude  resounded  tbrongh  the  pas 
lowed,  by  the  advice  of  Major  Boxberg,  the  latt 
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th«  place  of  conoealment ;  whereupon  the  major  agua 
piuhed  the  writing-table  before  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
and  vent  out  into  the  paasage. 

Yioe-preaident  Smolka,  holding  np  the  pi^)er  he  had  re- 
c^Tod,  called  aloud  to  the  massee  of  people  who  had 
already  entered  the  third  story,  that  the  War  Minister  had 
resigned,  adding  (aa  Fisa^of  states),  in  order  folly  to  qakt 
them :  "  The  Chamber  will  impeach  him." 

Several  among  the  crowd  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  but 
others  doubted  the  redgnation,  and  required  the  paper  to  be 
read  out  to  them, 

Hardly  did  they  hear  that  the  act  was  made  dependent  on 
the  ^proval  of  his  majesty,  when  the  storm  burst  out  anev, 
and  cries  arose  :  "  The  emperor  will  never  g^ve  his  assent  to 
the  reagnation  ;  we  must  do  onrftelvas  ri^t,  and  arrest  the 
War  Minister." 

Other  voices  exclaimed,  "  The  scoundrel  is  there — hang 
him!  hang  him  1 " 

It  was  in  fact  evident^  from  the  sand  freshly-aprinkled 
upon  the  writing,  that  the  count  was  in  the  building. 

The  raging  multitude  now  attacked  the  mediator,  calling 
on  him  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  count,  some  voices 
demanding  his  arrest,  and  others,  with  tmnoltaons  cries,  hi; 
death. 

Smolka  declared  that  he  would  conduct  them  to  the  War 
Minister  only  on  condition  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
solemnly  engaged  to  protect  him. 

AA  f^Bchhors  demand,  twenty  to  twenty-five  armed 
National  Onards  and  workmen  from  the  crowd  now  stepped 
forward,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Rausch,  took  an  oath 
with  their  upraised  fingers,  by  their  honour,  and  with  their 
lives,  to  protect  that  of  the  War  Minister;   whereuptxi 
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IFiachhof  gave  them  the  renewed   aeBurance  iiha.t  Count 
LatoTir  would  be  arraigned  before  an  open  court 

Sow  a  part  of  these  guards  kept  their  oatha  at  Hts 
critical  moment  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Niewiadomaky,  who  was  guarded  by 
two  workmen  armed  with  pikes,  and  who,  it  waa  hoped, 
■would  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the  minister,  contrived  to 
escape  by  a  side  staircaee,  and,  not  tmating  to  the  oath  just 
taiken  hy  the  guards^  hastened  down  to  seek  help. 

In  the  passage  between  the  two  courtyards,  he  met  Cap- 
tfun  Braadm&yer,  of  the  grenadiers,  to  whom  he  announced 
bimaelf  in  his  undress  as  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  War 
SXinister,  and  whom  he  conjured,  in  the  most  sacred  manner, 
to  send  up  some  troops  to  save  the  life  of  the  minister,  which 
-was  in  snch  imminent  periL 

Brandmayer,  whose  men  were  dispersed  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  shru^ed  his  shoulders  in  an  undecided  manner. 

Without  waiting  longer  in  the  boilding,  aftet  this  abortive 
attempt,  the  aide-de-camp  hastened  immediately  to  the  Diet, 
to  procure,  if  possible,  asEostance. 

Eut  he  had  hardly  arrived  ther^  and  was  just  calling  . 
upon  the  president    Strobach  for  aid,  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  of  the  Mghtfiil  crime  which  had  meanwhile 
been  perpetrated  in  the  War  Office. 

On  Smolka's  su^^^estion  that  some  of  the  appointed  guard 
should  accompany  him  upstairs  to  protect  the  count,  three  per- 
sons stepped  forward  from  the  crowd, — a  National  Guardsman, 
a  youthful-looking  Academician  sword  in  hand,  and  the  gar- 
dener of  Oberdohling,  Michael  Neumayer,  armed  with  a 
pioneer's  sabre. 
^  With  these  persons,  Smolka,  Mschho^  and  Sierakowsky, 

leaving  behind  the  rest  of  the  guards,  who  had  sworn  to 
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protect  the  count,  together  witK  their  leader  Bau«^  oa 
the  staircase  between  the  third  and  fourth  Bt<Riee,  in  order  to 
keep  back  the  people,  proceeded  through  the  kmg  pasa^  in 
the  fourth  stoiy  to  the  chamber  where  the  reaignaticHi  «f  the 
Bunister  had  been  dgned,  and  where  he  -was  still  expected  to 
be  hidden. 

They  however  fbnnd  the  chamber  locked,  and  after  -ninlj 
seekiiig  the  coaab  in  the  adjacent  ante-rooms,  thef  at  hat 
met  Major  Btsberg  in  the  passage  who,  Uke  all  the  other 
officers  that  had  remained  with  the  War  Minifltrir  aAer  the 
entrance  of  tiie  inauigents,  was  in  undres. 

Yice-jveadent  Smolka  b^;ged  him  to  lead  them  to  the 
connt,  declaring  that  the  people  were  not  aatiafied  with  the 
resigiiati<Mi,  and  threatoied  to  aeartdi  and  break  opea  vnrj 
secret  hole  and  comer. 

Smolkafiirtherrepreseiited  to  the  major  that  it  waa  faster 
to  take  the  count  priaoner,  than  to  give  hint  up  to  certain 
death,  if  he  should  be  found  1^  the  people ;  addh^  the 
aeaiirance,  that  a  ^radal  guard  had  sworn  to  protect  the 
minister'a  life. 

They,  the  deputiea  of  the  IKet,  who  had  goaranteed  the 
count's  safety,  could  only  answer  for  hia  lii^  in  case  be 
allowed  himself  to  be  guarded  l^  thetn. 

Although  at  first  startled  hy  these  repreaentationa,  the 
major  nerer^ieleas  hastened,  as  endently  not  an,  instant  was 
to  be  loBt,  without  making  any  reply,  to  the  place  of  ecnoeal- 
ment,  in  <«der  to  acquaint  the  count  with  what  he  had  h^tnL 

The  deputies  howerer,  with  thor  two  oHnpaiuim^  the 
young  Academician  and  the  gardener  Kenmayer,  followed 
him  J  and  when  the  War  Minister,  after  the  table  waa 
remored,  stepped  oat  of  the  chamb^  Smolka  repeated  to 
hjtn  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  allowing  t"TWfflf  to  be 
guarded  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time  asmuing  him  that 
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After  relmquiBhing  farther  search,  from  ignonnoe  of  the 
locality,  they  returned  to  the  expectant  moltitnde,  and  were 
received  by  them  vith  reproaches,  inBolt,  and  threats. 
They  were  called  black-yeUov  dogs,  who  had  secreted  the 
War  Minister,  and  who  mast  be  kept  as  hostages  for  him. 

The  mass  of  people  now  rolled  onward  iqto  the  fourth 
story,  pressed  mto  the  passage,  and  uttering  wild  cries  of 
"  Where  is  Latonr  )"  mshed  to  the  back  door,  before  whidi 
two  armed  attendants  of  the  depntiee,  an  Academician,  and 
the  gardener  Nenmayer,  were  drawn  np,  and  beside  them 
Smolka  and  Major  Boxbei^. 

Smolka  made  only  feeble  attempts  to  keep  back  the  m- 
creasiTig  multitude,  who  were  inflamed  with  rage  and  exciting 
drink ;  and  when  the  cry  arose  that  'X^toar  must  come  fiirth, 
the  two  armed  goards  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  longer  stand,  and  proposed  to  lead  the  count  to  a 
place  of  safety,  whereupon  there  was  a  017  frwm  eereral 
sides,  "  To  the  Arsenal !  To  the  Arsenal !" 

At  this  moment  the  War  Minister  himself  came  out  <^ 
the  door  of  the  passage,  and  addressed  the  following  words 
to  the  ininriated  mob : — "  My  dear  children,  I  am  here.  1 
have  not  feared  balls  and  bayonets,  nqr  dreaded  any  daggere, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  have  a  good  ctmacience.  Yon 
have  offered  yourselves  to  watch  me ;  do  so.  I  surrender 
myself  fbarlessly  into  yonr  hands.  I  will  place  myself  nnder 
your  guard," 
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foUo-wed,  and  thus  the  masa  moved  onvard,  amidst  the  tnmul- 
tuouB  cry  of  "  Down,  with  him !"  to  the  next,  so-called,  well 
staircase. 

Sefoie  leaching  this,  Major  Baron  Boxberg  was  forcibly 
separated  &om  the  minister's  aide  by  the  pressing  multitade. 

Haetening  through  the  passage,  he  now  sought  to  reach  the 
chief  staircase,  and  if  possible  to  sumpion  military  help  in  the 
courtyard,  whither  also  lieutenant-Major  Walz  and  Captain 
Count  Gondreoonrt  had  already  hastened  down. 

The  two  latter  met  in  the  passage  between  the  courts ; 
LJeutenaut-Major  Baron.  Qrainger  told  him  in  a  few  words 
the  peril  of  the  War  Minister,  and  were  conducted  by  him  to 
Captain  Brandmayer,  in  the  small  oonrtyard,  who  just  then 
stepped  out  of  the  house-inspector's  dwelling. 

Upon  their  urgently  entreating  him  to  collect  his  men, 
many  of  whom  were  standing  about  in  the  two  courtyards, 
to  afford  instant  help  to  the  War  Minister,  and  at  least  to 
attempt  to  save  him,  representing  that  his  honour  and  that 
of  his  company  was  at  stake.  Captain  Brtmdmayer  consulted 
with  his  lieutenant-major  and  the  se^eant,  and  then  declared, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  as  Captain  Niewiadom^y  had  done 
before,  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  minister, — thdr 
force  was  too  weak  ! 

Lieutenant-Major  Walz  then  turned  to  some  of  the  grena- 
diers standing  near,  but  his  entreaties  and  representations  all 
proved  fraitlesB. 

Captain  Baron  Yon  Geuaau,  at  that  time  on  the  main 
gtiard,  where  his  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  stood  at  the 
bar  in  front  of  the  guard-room,  appews,  indeed,  on  hearing 
the  cry,  "  We  have  got  him  I"  to  have  made  an'attempt  to 
force  his  way  throng  the  gate  of  the  square  into  the  court- 
yard, bat  was  prevented  hy  the  dense  crowds. 

Whilst  the  War  Minister  was  bdng  led  4™ni,  a»^  already 
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in  the  Di^>er  nomi  of  tbe  boilding,  the  threats  to  hang  htm 
began  to  be  iucreflsmglj  load  Mid  generaL 

B^dde  the  gardener  jNeiunayer,  the  student  of  medicine 
(now  «  fogitiTe)  J.  Vedel,  a  member  <^  the  Academic 
Lc^OB  snd  1^  the  Student^  Committee,  made  Uma^  pro- 
minent  b^  load  iaanltB  and  threats  agunst  the  coant 

Inflamed  vitli  thiist  lae  murder,  Wedel  stenck  with  his 
sword-hilt  at  one  of  the  goardj^  who  was  |KX7tectmg  the 
miniatec  with  npmised  mosket 

On  reaching  the  lower  atorieei,  the  defenders  of  the  count 
were  one  by  one  forcibly  pushed  aw^  trasa.  bis  side  ;  mm 
in  particiilar  of  those  who  endeafuured  to  take  their  places 
WBS  Neomayer,  ^o  led  the  helpleas  connt  fiirther  dovo, 
whilst  the  crowd  following  him,  fnnuahed  with  nnisket^ 
jnkes,  and  all  kinds  of  wb^mnu,  consisting  of  Notional  Ovard^ 
Bevrasl  stodents,  hat  cHe^  of  workmen,  insulted  the  Wsi 
Uinister,  who  was  given  up  to  therageof  tbepc^Fnlaoey  with 
the  lowest  ^cpressiaae^  and  with  dioat^  dcasanded  his  destit 
Their  brutality  went  so  &r,  that  tbeiy  foned  the  hat  of  the 
grey-headed  old  graersl  quite  on  to  his  &ae  in  the  moot 
saTage  manner. 

From  the  passage  at  the  foot  (^  the  staircase,  Coont  Ijatoor 
went  into  the  larger  courtyard,  followed  hj  the  crowd,  but 
as  yet  without  any  TistUe  wound. 

Meanwhile  the  cxy  resounded  on  all  ades  in  the  courtyard, 
"They  are  bringing  Viim  !"  and  a  crowd  of  petqita  collected, 
mostly  armed,  n^ndly  increasing  in  numbers,  which  met  the 
oount  as  he  came  out. 

Scarcely  had  tins  erowd  percmred  the  War  Minister,  whan 
immediately  a  savage  Aaat  broke  forth,  <d  "Murder  him, — 
hang  him  !"  All  rudied  vtpoa  the  nnh^py  count  and  his 
attendants,  who  wme  jwesued  togetiier,  partly  ssfuated, 
and  pushed  against    the  walls,   on  the  left    of   the  exit 
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from,  the  paasa^,  whace  the  multitude  stood  ( 
together  in  a  ooufuaed  mass. 

Here  several  of  the  murderers  palled  out  of 
evidently  prepared  beforehand,  thin  cordfl^  callc 
a  ball  of  which  was  flung  in  the  &ce  of  the  oon* 
count. 

This  is  partly  explained  by  the  drcunistanc 
oxudy,  during  the  searching  of  the  house,  a  sin 
been  exhibited  by  an  iU-dreased  man,  who  added 
Latour  ;"*  as  well  as  by  the  £»ct  that,  some  tii 
murder,  a  National  Guardsman  of  the  suburbs 
arsenal,  who  was  not  diseovered,  had  eat  off  ape 
hearing  the  same  cry,  and  hastened  with  it  to  th 

In  the  pressure  against  the  War  Minister,  th 
murderous  mob  first  knocked  off  his  hat ;  a  worj 
him  several  blows  in  the  face^  over  the  heads  of 
in  front,  with  a  cord  several  times  doubled,  exckin 
that  you  will  be  hung ! " 

Another  wwkman  struck  him  sevoral  times 
with  his  hand,  and  a  National  Gtiardsman  of 
seized  the  grey-headed  count  by  his  hair,  and  si 
violentiy,  that  he  staggered,  and  with  difficulty  J 
up  by  catching  the  band  of  an  unknown  private 
who  pressed  forward  to  protect  him. 

Several  of  those  about  the  War  Minister  in 
voured,  by  representation^  entreaties,  and  effoi 
him ;  they  were  pushed  about  in  the  crowds  ffu] 
the  threatemng  and  murderous  hi»de  fixmi  the  i 
was  now  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  popdLai 
d^rees  entirely  separated  fnmi  him. 

Br.  Fischh<^  asserts^  tiiat  he  averted  ^iji.  1& 
arm  the  blow  of  a  bammiar  aimed  at  the  c^w^s  \ 
he  was  himself  torn  finom  the  ministor^s  8i4|^ 
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Smolka  declares  that,  in  his  endeavours  to  save  the  War 
Minister,  he  received  a  blow  from  the  bntt-end  of  a  mnsket, 
which  smashed  his  watch, — that  in  the  tumult  his  scarf  uid 
flag  were  torn  from  him,  and  he  was  poshed  away  from  tht 
count's  side,  just  as  he  had  called  out  to  Sieraiowskj  to 
paciiy  the  people  with  his  powerful  voice. 

Sierakovs^  affirms,  that,  on  Smolba's  sommona,  and  with 
the  white  flag  which  the  latter  handed  to  him,  he  flung  him- 
self into  the  lag^ng  crowd  which  was  pressdng  upon  tbe 
minister,  but  was  forced  back  into  the  middle  of  the  conrt- 
yard  by  unknown  persons,  vritb  the  exclamation,  "  If  you  are 
an  honest  man,  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  Bcoundrel!" 

Numerous  eye-witnesses,  prindpaUy  belonging  to  t!ie 
lower  dasses,  mention,  without  any  more  precise  statement, 
three  or  four  civilians,  some  Nation^  Guards,  and  several 
witnesses,  also  two  or  three  students,  who  for  some  tJm« 
endeavoured  to  keep  off  the  pressure  from  the  minister,  and 
to  save  him. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  Captain  Count  Gondrecoort, 
who,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  with  Captain  Brandmayer, 
had  again  forced  his  way  to  the  count's  ride,  in  order  to 
protect  him,  pushed  him  against  the  wall,  placed  himself 
with  his  body  before  the  minister,  and  t«  the  last  minaif 
literally  covered  liim  in  this  manner,  until  he  was  himself 
seized  by  the  neck  by  a  National  Guardsman,  and  forccil 
away  amidst  the  most  frightM  threats. 

The  first  visible  wounds  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  oouEt 
were  followed  in  the  courtyard  by  a  stroke  with  a  fofoieefi 
sabre  on  the  head,  and  this  blow  was  the  signal  for  a  mui^ 
derons  scene,  which  in  barbarity  haa  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
modem  history,  and  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any. 

It  is  impoemhle  to  describe  accurately  the  wounds  whidi 
followed  Una  sabre-stroke,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses 
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ind  actors  not  altogether  agreeing  in  this  n 
irhioh  is  easily  expl^ned  hy  the  rapidity  wi 
ittacks  followed  one  another,  many  simultan 
utd  by  the  tumultuous  perpetration  of  the  mm 

Nearly  at  the  same  instant,  the  innocent  vict 
rage  received  a  blow  with  an  iron  bar  on  hia  hi 
with  a  hammer  on  the  same  part,  a  thrust  with 
and  a  bayonet-woand,  the  two  latter  in  the 
which  the  minifiter  sank  to  the  earth,  whilst  on 
was  beaten,  thrust  at,  wounded,  with  the 
muskets,  sabres,  pikes,  iron  bars,  bayonets,  dab 
a  scythe,  just  as  the  clock  in  the  War  Office  1 
quarter  to  four. 

The  savage,  inhumftn  multitude  pressed  on  t 
as  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  mortally  wounded,  ju: 
manj^ed  body,  and  trod  upon  him  with  their  feei 
count  still  gave  signs  of  life,  snatching  convuLov 
right  hand  at  a  bayonet,  with  which  he  was  won 
flank,  to  ward  It  off  fixim  him. 

The  body,  covered  with  blood,  was  then  drag 
feet  across  part  of  the  courtyard,  with  the  ht 
against  the  paveinent,  amidst  the  hideous  shouts 
the  raging  mob,  and  the  cry  of  "Hang  him  1"  B 
dra^^  back  to  the  wall  by  the  passage,  and  pulle 
bars  of  the  middle  window  in  the  court,  with 
cords,  which  were  eagerly  offered  by  several  perso 

Two  dvic  sharpshooters  endeavoured  at  the  sao 
raise  the  body  with  their  bayonets,  supported  by 
the  wall. 

The  cord,  however,  which  was  not  strong  enoi^ 
weight,  snapped  in  two,  and  the  count  fell  to  thi 
wheretq>on  a  white  leather  strap  was  brought,  ht 
his  neck,  and  to  this  was  fastened  the  cor^ '  ai 
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mumer  his  body  was  dragged  to  tutotherwiitdoir,  in  tbe  front 
tamer  ot  tlie  oooHynrd,  his  head  ccmtiiiii^j  abnking  agiimt 
the  stone  pftTcmmt. 

After  ihe  body  feQ  from  the  wiiidow-tnrs,  Uie  djisg  man 
bad  Btill  ft  nttling  in  tlw  tJiroat  -whilst  cm  the  groond,  md 
tirenattheoranmraicenaent  of  his  being  dn^ged  to  theeorna 
vindoir,  drew  a  deep  lH«ath. 

Ma&j  of  tite  maddened  crowd  endeavonred  even  to  pm 
fivward  after  IJiiB  honihle  act,  in  ordca:  to  he^  ill-trestiDait 
on  the  dead  body. 

Even  ivomen  yreK  seen  jumping  on  the  body,  screaming. 
Btampiog  on  him  with  th^  feet,  and  trinmphantly  exdiiiii- 
ing,  "  Dog,  yon  are  done  for  now !" 

Amid  sndi  barbarons  scraies  the  dead  body  wae  dragged  by 
the  feet  throngh  the  arched  gat«  leading  to  the  square, 
whilst  the  dotiieB  were  polted  <^  pieoemeal,  and  the  ma- 
dnera  fon^t  iw  the  shreds. 

Upon  eeveial  <^  the  Kattonal  Gnarda  fweing  their  way  in 
from  the  square,  the  cry  aaddenly  arose,  "  Here  come  thf 
grenadierB  1"  whereupon  in  an  instant  the  cowardly  mob  fled 
in  affiright,  leaving  behind  the  dead  body  under  the  gatewaj. 
to  the  back-door ;  hut  presraitly,  emboldened  ogiun  by  tie 
cry  that  it  was  only  a  fiilee  alarm,  they  retnmed  to  tiiat 
work  of  horrcMT,  dra^;ed  the  body  to  the  lamp-post,  into  th 
square  in  fix>nt  of  the  War  Office  fetched  a  ladder  frvn  ■ 
ne^hbouring  house,  tmd  hung  it  by  another  white  leathv 
stn^,  with  a  oord  attached  to  it,  to  the  coloesal  cast-iron 
lamp-post. 

The  corpse  was  now  instantly  stripped  naked,  the  ven' 
body-linen  being  torn  off  in  jnece^  and  with  every  poanibk 
atrocity,  ill-treated,  insnlted,  mutilated,  and  finally  need  m  * 
target  by  several  of  the  Natitmal  Onards,  in  firing  off  thor 
muskets. 
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Some  pezsons  who  expressed  oompassion  ax 
these  levolting  prooeedings  were  insolted  and  i 
the  popolaoe,  and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives. 

It  was  not  till  a  later  liour  at  niglit,  that  any  i 

courage  to  cover  the  mutilated  and  naked  body  i 

doth 

^fter  midnight  it  was  taken  down  by  one  of  i         i 
Guards  of  Fenzing,  assisted  by  other  guards,  an 
the  military  hospital^  from  a  feeling  of  humanit]         i 
the  remcHistrances  of  one  of  the  Academic  Leg. 
manded  ihat  the  body  should  be  lef&  to  hang  Ic 
lamp-poBty  as  an  example. 

Whilst  the  murderers^  still  dripping  with  bio         i 
%tely  after  tbe  deed  ran  to  the  Aula  with  wild  < 
bo  get  their  blood-money,  and  there  formed  trim        i 
oessions;  many  people  of  both  sexes  also  colle< 
courtyard  of  the  War  Office,  around  the  pool  < 
front  of  the  second  grated  window,  and  clipped 
kerdiie&  in  the  blood,  taking  it  up  in  their  I 

bedaubing  their  clothes  and  weapons  with  it. 

In  many  parts  of  the  dty  and  the  suburbs, 
remnants  of  clothes — ^nay,  ev^i  portions  torn  fron       i 
)f  the  victim — ^were  publicly  exposed  to  view,  in 
nanner,  distributed,  and  even  formally  bought  ant       I 

The  physicaans  called  in  at  the  examination  of 
)efore  the  court,  declare  in  their  verdict,  that       i 
Idinista.*,  Count  Latour,  was  tortured  to  death  in  tl 
tense  of  the  word. 

Beside  small  extravasations  of  blood,  abrasions,  anc 
rounds,  forty-three  incised  wounds  were  pointed 
x>dy,  partly  effected  by  strokes,  partly  by  thrusts,  i 
jy  shot-wounds. 

Of  these  wounds  thirty-one  (namely,  ten  on  the      i 
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on  the  neck,  foxtr  on  the  breast^  seren  on  €kB  belly,  and 
nine  on  the  upper  and  imder  limba)  presented  distinct 
ngns  of  the  reciction  of  life  ;  and  consequently  theee  were 
inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  Tictim  of  blind  popnlaz  foiT 
-whilst  still  alive. 

Of  these  thirty-one  wounds,  according  to  the  decrees  of 
their  dangerous  character,  five  were,  in  the  opinion  o(  the 
scientific  men,  of  a  serious  nature,  five  dangerous,  and  one 
fatal 

On  the  right  rade  of  the  head  esperaally,  the  parietal,  tem- 
poral, and  frontal  bones  were  shattered  into  many  |>ieaM; 
and  although  this  shattering  of  the  skull  was  undoubtedly  of 
a  fatal  character,  yet  death  did  not  instantly  eosne,  and  in 
&ct  the  wounded  mau  contiiiued  to  lire,  althouj^  in  a  state 
of  departing  consciousness,  even  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  strangle  him  on  the  window-bars  in  the  courtyard,  sod 
even  at  the  instant  when  the  cord  broke  and  the  body  fell  to 
the  ground. 

l^e  exact  moment  of  death,  which  followed  this  attempt 
at  strangulation,  cannot  precisely  be  ascertained. 

The  amashing  of  the  skull,  however,  was  very  probahlv 
the  fatal  wound,  of  which  the  War  Minister  afterwards 
died ;  but  the  attempt  at  strangulation  might,  aa  well  u 
the  DUmeroua  other  acts  of  ill-treatment  and  torture,  have 
accelerated  death,  as  the  dangerous  wounds  in  themaelTcs, 
especially  under  mutual  influences,  and  in  connection  wi^  ' 
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SECOND  SECTION. 


DIRBCr  AQENTS  CONVICTED  OF  THE  C 

AuONOST  tlie  ninety-iiiiie  persons  arreated 

to  examination  bj  tlie  militaiy  court  on  Buspii 

taken  an  active  part  in  this  murder,  eleven 

guilty,  and  sentenced. 

The  grounds  of  accusation,  arising  partly 
own  confessions,  and  partly  fi:om  other  at 
extracted  and  given  here  in  a  compressed  f( 
the  moBt  prominent  of  these  persons  is  : — 

1.  FraiRa  Wam^,  a  native  of  Tyss,  in  the 
cle  in  Bohemia ;  forty-Hix  years  of  age,  a  Cath< 
without  children,  cohabiting  with  a  gitl  of  loose 
late  a  journeyman  smith  on  the  Vienna-Gloggi 
formerly  a  joumeymui  and  stable-lad ;  known 
nicknames  of  "  Fiakerschmied,"  and  "  Fiake 
been  twice  before  punished  for  the  crime  of 
described  as  being  an  industrious  workman, 
,  quarrelsome,  very  much  given  to  drink,  eccenttii 
part  in  eveiy  imeuie. 

After  a  long  and  obstinate  denial,  he  made 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance,  befoi 
and  repeated  it  on  different  examinations. 

As  early  as  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  the 
Vienna  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  wra:l 
,    Southern  Bailroad,  and  frequently  visited  th' 
■work. 
They  told  them  to  prepare  pikes,  <*3tejij.vAY  . 
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protection  of  the  railroad ;  and  since  that  time  these  work- 
men were  summoned  by  the  Academicians  on  occasion  of 
every  tumult  and  emeuie  in  the  city,  for  the  defence  of 
liberty. 

On  such  occasions,  other  Academic  Legionists  appeared  at 
every  instant  at  the  railway-station,  and  raised  there  an 
alarm,  when  the  whole  swarm  of  armed  workmen  were 
obliged  to  follow  them,  and  do  what  they  required. 

If  any  one  of  the  workmen  refused  to  join  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  rest. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1848,  in  the  forenoon,  two 
students  appeared  with  a  summons  to  the  railway-workmen, 
to  go  armed  to  the  University-square,  at  the  same  time 
addresang  speeches  to  the  men,  which  Wangier  did  not 
hear. 

As  no  one  would  leave  work  before  noon,  two  students 
(unknown  to  witness)  again  came  to  the  raflway-stafcioii, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  with  a  fresh  urgent  sum- 
mons; the  whole  crowd  of  armed  workmen,  and  among 
them  Wangier,  with  his  pointed  iron  pike,  followed  them  to 
the  dty,  to  the  UniverBity^uare. 

Numbers  of  papers,  pnntedwith  Roman  letters,  were  here 
distributed  among  them,  the  contents  of  whidh.  Wangier  did 
not  understand,  bnt  which  he  heard  called  liberty-ticketB 
(FreiheUszettd) ;  these,  by  the  order  of  the  students,  they 
afiSxed  to  their  caps. 

Afler  this  preparation,  the  cry  suddenly  arose  among  the 
workmen,  "  Latour  must  be  hung  !**  and  npon  the  mention 
of  the  minister  Bach,  and  the  name  of  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
with  a  similar  view,  the  whole  crowd  proceeded  from  the 
Aula  toward  the  Hofplatz,  with  the  cry,  "  To  the  War 
Office !" 

The  armed  crowd  stood  in  front  of  the  War  Office  until 
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tte  gate,  irhich  had  been  kept  locked,  tm  op 
which  they  poured  into  the  oourtyard. 

When,  at  the  aight  of  the  War  MhuBter  1 
dovn  the  staircase,  a  general  ciy  arose  in  i 
that  he  nmst  be  hxing,  the  irilaiesa  likewiM  £ 
throng  the  cmwd,  and  gave  the  coontathrsBi 
part  of  his  body  'with  his  pike,  at  a  lame  'n 
MioiBter  -was  still  standing  nprif^  and  befor 
the  blow  of  the  hammer  &om  a  andth,  wbich  s 
"with  many  other  blows  felled  him  to  the  gronn 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  Ihat  Waugler,  when  s 
the  examination  by  a  poweriiil  emotion,  ajid  li 
<xinfeadon,  mentioned  in  the  first  moment  of  t1 
his  mind  a  blow,  whi<^  he  had  inflicted  on  tb 

Bat  hardly  had  this  admiaaon  escaped  hii 
correddng  himself  he  endeavoured  to  nmintjur 
merely,  as  he  believed,  wounded  the  count  on 
with  a  thrnst,  in  which  assertion  he  adhered  n 
victum- 

The  inspection  by  the  oonrt  of  one  of  these 
the  Gli^gnitz  Sailway  workmen,  after  Wa 
examination,  and  its  consequent  eon'riction  th 
of  a  blow  inflicted  with  tmch  a  we^raa  mi 
have  equalled  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  together 
other  carcnmstauoea  ariaing  out  of  the  case, 
ennmerate  here,  laiaed  even  then  a  well-£>nnd< 
tion,  that  it  was  this  blow  that  shattered  th 
sknlL 

Some  of  the  eye-witnMBes  of  the  deed  Qentic 

aoiaU,    thick-set    wiH'kman;    and   othera,    an   < 

smith,  with   bristly  hair  and  a  sooty  ^cei   ^ 

wlumi  gave  the  count  a  blow  on  the  heai^  — itli  ^ 

2b2  ^ 
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heavy  hammer ;  moreover,  several  witnesses,  eiipecially  Dr. 
Fbchho^  yrho  was  standing  close  by,  and  as  a  medical  maa 
understood  the  matter,  were  of  opinion  that  this  blow  codd 
not  have  been  &taL 

On  the  contrsry,  the  blow  given  by  the  smith,  who 
was  described  aa  corresponding  in  personal  appearance  to 
Wangler,  was,  according  to  some  witneaa^  also  inflicted  on 
the  head  of  the  War  Minister,  with  a  hammerj  according  to 
others,  with  an  iron  pole ;  ajid  with  such  force,  that  aevenl 
of  the  witnesaoB  could  not  for  a  long  time  dismiss  tiis 
recollection  of  the  fearful  sound  which  it  caused. 

An  observer  of  the  horrible  scene,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  fastened  window  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
court,  on  the  first  story,  heard  with  perfect  distinctness  tk 
fatal  blow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fellow  with  the  haminer,  a^ 
well  as  the  older  smith,  had  a  hand  in  the  crime,  bat  that 
the  deciMve  blow  was  first  given  by  the  latter ;  and  the 
opinion,  that  Wangler  was  this  identical  smith,  received 
incontestable  support,  from  the  deposition  of  a  fi:«ah  eye- 
witness, who  did  not  come  forward  until  after  Wangler'^ 
execution,  and  from  the  personal  description  given  by  bin 
of  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene. 

According  to  the  confesfflon  of  Wangler.  given  not  with- 
out reserve,  when  the  War  Minister  was  dragged  to  the 
■  lamp-post  in  the  square,  and  the  mob  there  demanded  that 
he  should  be  hung,  he,  the  accused,  pulled  off  his  jacket, 
which  he  gave  to  Bosina  Lang,  a  girl  standby  close  by  ;  he 
then  lifted  up  the  body  from  beneath,  from  which  the  cIoth« 
were  pulled  off  in  rags,  and  thus  vribh  the  help  of  two  other 
workmen,  who  virere  unknown  to  him,  and  one  of  whom'  wk 
standing  on  the  ladder,  acted  the  part  of  hangman. 

After  tjniahing  this  task,  be  states  that  he  put  on  hii 
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jacket,  pnUing  dawn  his  ahirt-BleeveH,  ftnd, 
expresaLf  confesses,  addressed  the  foUowing  ho 
to  the  large  multitude  : — "  80  then  we  have 
let's  go  and  fetch  the  miniBtec  Bach,  and 
there"  (Wangler  pointed  to  the  second  arm 
post,  and  called  on  the  people  three  times, 
arms,  to  tell  Vi'"'  where  "the  minister  Bach 
there"  (pointing  to  the  third  arm  of  the  lamp 
the  *  •  •  •."  (The  accused  here  mentioned 
the  same  high-born  ladj,  whose  death  had  beei 
the  Aula.) 

Thereupon,  the  accused  said,  that  he  haste 
swarm,  of  murderers  to  the  University-square,  w\ 
his  pike  by  the  vater-bafdn  there,  and  on  this  c 
other  workmen  coming  from  the  University  1 
bad  been  paid  in  the  Aula  for  their  share  in 
and  that  they  were  going  to  a  public-house,  to 
selves  with  the  money  they  bad  received. 

He  moreover  asserted,  that  be  bad  bimsel 
ceived  nor  asked  for  any  money,  but  that  he  I 
from  the  Aula  to  a  neighbouring  public-boo: 
thence  home. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  his  reasons  for  ' 
done,  he,  in  the  outburst  of  despair,  and  in  the 
of  the  punishment  that  airaited  him,  cursed  i 
who  had  seduced  him  and  bis  comrades,  and  (as 
himself)  had  completely  blinded  tbem ;  exda 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  instigation  of  the  Aca 
would  never  have  come  into  his  head  even  to 
War  Minister,  -who  wsa  a  perfect  stranger  to  bii 
to  do  him  any  barm. 

2.  The  second  actor  in  the  scene,  CWI  Bnm 
native  of  Tienna,  in  Austria,  twenty-two    ye»S 
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Catholic,  nnmamed ;  a  jaamnjioBa.  goldflmitli  and  a  kHB»- 
paiater.  Wbeii  the  aathontieB  were  <m.  his  tiack,  ahtnity 
before  his  azreat,  he  enn^ed  himself  in  the  Hoch  aad 
DentschmeistfflT  L  K.  iufimtiy  TegimeBt  as  a  priTate. 

In  his  (dxteenth  Tear  be  had  mdeisDiie  »  prehminai^ 

f>-r amiTi  ftf.mii  in  th6  'VieDSA  nrrmmnJ  OonrtL  on  the  clUU^ 

t^  having  attempted  the  murder  and  robbery  of  a  woman ; 
bat  he  was  soon  released,  on  the  remoTal  of  the  ai^adoB. 

His  companitois  describe  him  as  li^it-headed,  idle,  ctm- 
ninj^  and  eccentric  on  pcditical  sdDJects :  he  ia  said  to  have 
frequently  Tifdted  the  Aula — the  source  at  that  tiioe  of  the 
oorruption  of  the  voTtaaea,  and  the  sednctum  of  the  credu- 
lous citizens. 

The  abridged  contents  of  his  oonfeai«i3  state  the  &cte, 
that  he,  as  a  Natioital  €tuard  of  the  IS^h  Mariahilf  sub- 
urban district,  went,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1846,'aboiit 
two  o'clo^  r.K.,  with  a  portioii  of  the  fifth  company,  cd 
the  alarm  being  given,  into  the  city,  to  the  bastdc»  o£  ^ 
Balzgries  barracks,  in  ord»  to  corer  the  artilietj  ;  and  that 
from  thence,  at  a  little  past  three  o'dock^  he  went,  at  the 
invitation  o^  and  in  company  with,  the  ^ovemaker'a  aaeast- 
ant  and  GuMdaman  AIichs«l  Wilhelm,  into  the  city^,  to  boy 
tobacco ;  wh«^  following  the  stream  oi  pec^ile,  he  proceeded 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  War  Office  where  he  met 
with  Wilhdm  in  the  Baaaar-conrt 

Just  then  a  man  was,  &om  the  window  of  the  first  stray, 
addressing  the  large  crowd  collected  in  the  cour^ard,  coa- 
usting  of  all  daaies,  but  chiefly  of  woi^men  armed  with 
pikes.  Brambosoh  heard  only  the  condnmon  of  this  speech, 
the  purport  of  which  waa  a  stunmonB  to  proceed  to  the  Wai 
Office,  and  to  bring  Count  Latour  to  account  before  a 
general  tribunal  of  the  people,  for  his  order  to  despatch  the 
German  troops  from  Vienna. 
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Latonr,  and  iras  bribed  by  him ;  abuong  bim^  and  adding, 
that  lAtooT  most  come  out,  for  be  was  a,  bad  man,  who  de- 
ceived di«  people,  and  who  must  now  die. 

In  this  way,  and  beaet  by  the  rest  with  ihreats,  Bram- 
boEch  saya  that  he  himaelf  was  woited  into  a  Juiy  against 
the  oonnt ;  and  that  when  he,  t^^ether  with  the  gwon 
gaaid  of  protection,  led  the  hitter  down  into  the  courtyard, 
and  the  cry  arose  there  at  the  sight  of  the  War  Minister,  of 
"  Hang  him  ! — bill  him  !"  the  aocosed  also  inflicted  on  bim 
seretal  blows  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  victim,  with  his  &ce  covered  with  blood, 
struck  by  an  iron  pole  or  a  hammer  on  the  head,  and  by  i 
pike  in  the  &ce,  sank  to  the  ground. 

BramboBch  likewise  saw  the  body  drawn  up  to  the  windov- 
grating,  anatched  a  narrow  strip  of  linen  uid  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  from  one  of  the  people  under  the  gateway  of  the  War 
Office,  where  the  mob  were  scrambling  for  the  torn  clothes 
of  the  murdered  man,  and  then  returned  to  the  bastion  to 
the  other  guards,  where  he  displayed  and  distributed  the 

He  accuses  Wilhelm  of  having,  by  his  instigations,  been 
the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortunes;  adding,  that  he  must  ac- 
cose  him  of  tbia  in  court. 

Duriog  the  tumult  in  the  courtyard,  he  says  that  he  lost 
sight  of  Wilhelm,  and  met  him  first  agun  on  the  baetiw, 
where  Wilhelm  tried  to  take  him  to  the  arsenal. 

The  accused,  however,  would  not  that  day  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  a&ir,  having  already  had  enough- 

Biamboach  also  states  that,  on  the  8th  of  October,  two 
days  after  the  murder,  he  himself  heard,  in  a  saloon  on  the 
first  Btory  of  the  Aula,  a  student  say,  who  was  addreeaing 
the  people  and  -  inciting  them  to  take  up  arms  and  be 
courageous,  that  on  the  previous  day  a  smith  of  the  nulroad. 
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who  bad  struck  Ooumt  Latour  the  blow  with 
whose  name  the  atudeut  mentioned,  appeared 
demaod  his  reward ;  but  that  nothing  could  b 
there  -was  no  money  left 

Accused  further  stated,  that  he  had  take 
latest  October  ioBUtreotion,  in  so  far  as  being 
man  of  trust  in  hia  company,  the  Select  Corp*, 
in  the  conflict  against  the  imperial  troopa  in  tl 
on  the  2Sud  and  23rd  of  October,  but  on  the 
b«r  had  drawn  several  peaceable  National  > 
&ubourg8  from  their  homes,  by  threats,  to  1 
the  small  lines  at  Mariahilf. 

Bursting  into  tears,  he  bewailed  bis  bavin 
much  grief  on  his  mother,  a  Frenchwoman,  ai 
a  camp-baker,  who,  according  to  bis  statement, 
the  cro'ss  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour  in  the  Russi 
for  having  saved  Napoleon ;  and  he  envied  tl 
eleven  brothers,  who  had  all  fallen  with  arms  i: 
in  the  French  service,  whilst  an  ignominious  d 
him  the  last ! 

3,  Thamae  Jur/eovieh,  the  third  accomplice, 
Pemchich,  in  the  rarcle  of  the  Ottochan  second 
iantry  regiment;  thirty-six  years  of  age,  a  Catl 
ried,  habitually  cohabiting  with  different  serva 
father  of  two  young  children ;  authorized  crav 
the  Wieden  :  be  bad  never  before  been  punisbec 

He  is  described  as  habitually  careless,  rude 
quarrelsome,  and  at  the  same  time  dose ;  addict 
especially  when  he  could  obtain  it  at  the  cost  of 
paasLonately  given  to  democratic  ideas. 

In  his  possession  was  found  a  collection  of  sedit 
as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  accused. 

When  a  journeyman,  he  used,  on 
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threaten  hia  comrades  «ith  his  eaasora  or  flat-mm,  and  from 
his  impetaooB  and  viideat  bebavioor,  it  was  at  that  time  joe* 
dieted  that  he  would  come  to  the  gaUowa. 

His  confesaioii,  made  after  numj  examinatioii^  fall  of  Bet 
and  reservatitm,  is  as  folloira  : — 

On  the  6th  erf  October,  1848,  at  noon,  in  conseqiience  <A 
alaxme,  he  mnt  as  a  National  Guard  of  the  first  ccnnpanj  d 
the  serentli  circle  of  the  Wieden  Fanbomg,  with  his  com- 
pany into  the  aty  to  the  Bed  Tower  Oate^  and  thence  witli 
a  cannon  taken  hj  them  from  the  city  atsenal  to  the  bas- 
tion abonm  the  Cartdine  Gate. 

Out  of  joy  at  having  escaped  unwomtded  on  the  St^ohais- 
platz,  where  the  rear  divifdons  of  his  battalion  had  been  fired 
npon  by  the  Civic  Quards,  he  repaired,  after  two  o'dock, 
frcna  the  bastion  to  a  neigbbonring  pnblic~}ioiiBe,  and  from 
thence,  sligbtly  intoncated,  to  the  AaJa  with  his  bayoneted 
musket,  and  then  straight  to  the  conrtyard,  where  he  forced 
his  way  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  into  the  court  (rf  the 
War  Office. 

Here  he  was  standing  in  the  throng  of  people,  wben  the 
War  Minister  was  bronght  from  the  npper  stories  into  the 
court. 

Seeing  the  crowd  now  presdng  npon  the  connt  -with  np- 
lifted  weapons,  and  the  nniversal  animomty  against  him,  be 
himself  came  to  share  th^  rage,  and  forcing  his  way  throng 
the  mass  of  people,  resolTed  himself  to  give  the  War  Minis- 
ter a  bayonet-thrust,  and  had  be  been  able,  he  would  have 
inflicted  sereial  npon  hini 

When  however  he  reached  the  coimt,  the  latter  was  al- 
ready lying  on  the  ground ;  bnt  the  accused  did  not  knoir 
whether  he  still  lived  or  was  already  dead. 

At  the  moment  when  Jnrkovich  thrust  at  the  War 
Minister  with  his  bayonet,  he  slipped  down,  preeaed  hy  the 
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crowd,  and  TitluHit  hanng  hit  tlie  ocxmt,  Ii« 
pool  of  blood  on  the  gronad  at  the  count's 
tight  boot  and  the  lower  part  i£  his  trouse 
stained. 

Then  being  tinal^  as  he  would  gladly  han 
another  thrust  at  the  count,  he  <]iiitted  tl 
taking  from  a  wocknuui  at  the  gate,  who  ' 
genei^'a  uniftMnu  into  pieces  and  distriboti 
of  these  piecea^  and  then  haBtened  exultizigl' 
Terdty. 

On  his  way,  at  the  Ltigeck,  be  heard  pec^ 
crowd  in  the  streets  oTing  out,  that  those  wl 
Latour,  would  leceive  for  it  thirty  gulden  each 
and  that  their  names  would  be  inscribed  in  a  bi 

His  tailcHiag  buaineaB  having  gone  badly, 
come  in  for  a  share  oi  'this  pay,  and  hn^diii^;  o] 
cloth,  and  trasting  to  the  tnees  of  blood  fidbL 
cried  out,  "  I  had  also  a  baud  in  H 1"  wherenpc 
lifted  him  up  in  theii  arma  with  shouto  of  bra' 
tatioD,  and  thna  carried  him  ahout  in  tnnjnpli 
Terfflty-aquat«. 

But  when  the  otltei  people,  ite^  cove  &\ 
Office,  saw  him,  tfa^  cried  out,  "  That  ia  not 
not  the  troe  one  :  this  man  desorea  no  reward  ! 
upon  they  drove  Mm  away,  without  hia  getting 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  murderers  went  to  the  An 

It  ia  a  striUng  &ct,  on  the  contrary,  that  Jurki 
examinations,  so  often,  and  mostly  of  himael^  ck 
of  the  hlood-money,  and  sometimes  cniaed  tl 
thirty  fiorins,  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  contrition,  i 
of  his  misfortune ;  adding,  of  his  own  acc(«^  ti 
sure  he  deserved  the  same  reward  aa  the  ma 
hammer  1 
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Tlie  biumplial  proceesion  of  the  accused  at  the  Aula,  is 
confirmed  not  only  hy  his  own  confeaaion,  but  by  mimy  eje- 
tritneases  on  oath,  who  added,  that  at  the  time  seTerat  of  the 
other  murderers  accompanied  him,  some  with  bloody  weapons, 
whilst  Jurkovich,  in  his  National  Guard  tinifosrm,  waa  the 
only  one  carried  on  the  people's  shoulders.    ■ 

From  the  Aula,  Jurkorich  went,  aa  he  further  relates  in 
the  course  of  his  confesfdon,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd 
of  people,  on  to  the  bastion  to  his  company,  where  he  boasted 
publicly  of  bis  deed,  and  distributed  the  pieces  of  the  cloth 
uniform  he  had  brought  with  him. 

His  look  at  that  time  is  described  by  the  witnesses  as 
frightful  and  revolting. 

He  was  in  the  utmost  excitement,  his  eyes  roUed,  his  hair 
stood  upright ;  both  hands,  his  cihirt-sleeves,  bis  right  foot, 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  trousers  were  saturated  with 
blood,  and  his  whole  appearance,  literally  dripping  with 
blood,  was  so  wild  and  hideous,  that  most  of  the  goard^ 
turned  from  him  with  horror  and  disgust. 

In  the  evening  again,  on  his  return  home  frvm  the  bastioc, 
Jurkovich  again  boasted  in  the  open  street  at  the  FreihaiiK 
in  the  Wieden  Suburb,  of  his  bravery  in  the  murder,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people. 

After  the  entrance  of  the  imperial  troops  into  the  citv, 
Jurkovich,  as  he  himself  acknowledged,  had  no  longer  » 
quiet  hour;  he  was  in  continual  dread  of  being  arrested, 
made  arrangements  in  lus  house  to  provide  against  the 
chance  of  this,  and  sought  advice  of  those  companiooa  of  his 
among  the  guards  who  had  seen  him,  on  the  Gth  October, 
on  the  bastion,  whether  he  had  not  better  fly.  He  cut  off 
his  beard,  was  all  night  bathed  in  perspiration,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  his  housekeeper,  and  his  sleep  was  broken 
by  exclamations  of  anxiety. 
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'Wang^r,  ETambosch,  as  well  as  moat  of  tl 
plices,  were  also  tormented  by  a  gimilai-  disqi 
and  they  all  took  pains  to  disfigure  their  appe 
as  possible,  by  cutting  off  their  beards,  to 
being  recognised. 

4.  Franz  Kohl,  was  bom  in  the  Eisengn 
lordahip  of  Ofohl,  in  Lower  Aiistria ;  twent; 
age,  a  Catholic,  unmarrieil ;  a  joiimeyman  joii 

Nothing  came  out  un&voarable  to  bis  pn 
character,  but  at  his  house,  among  numerou 
found  many  democratic  street-circulars  and  otl 

Arrested  in  consequence  of  these  suspicious 
in  his  own  bouse,  whither  he  went,  on  tbe 
1848,  from  Vienna,  be  stated  the  following 
hiB  examination : — 

On  the  6tb  October,  1848,  he  came  into  tl 
afternoon,  to  tbe  Ho^latz,  from  the  Wieden  ^ 
he  was  at  that  time  at  work,  in  the  employ  of  t 
a  cry  was  raised  by  a  large  concourBe  of  peoplt 
was  to  be  hung. 

One  National  Guardsman  of  his  own  suburb  (a 
named  Joseph  Major),  was  especially  active  in 
people,  and  drew  on  the  crowd  by  motioning  w: 
aword,  and  then  indted  them  to  force  their  ^ 
building.  Hereupon  the  whole  swarm,  consisti 
guards  and  aained  railway-workmen  (the  accu 
the  rest),  proceeded,  with  a  general  cry  that  J 
be  found,  into  the  War  0£G.ce,  and  up  the  back  cL 
into  several  rooms  on  the  first  story,  which,  it  wi 
the  apartments  of  the  War  Minister. 

Following  the  example  of  the  crowd,  and  in  ' 
he  lauj^ied  at  by  his  comrades  at  home  as  a  cc 
said  that  he  here  helped  in  the  search  for  -^v    ^^ 
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ihat  the  people  mmU  be  ntiaSed  vith  merely  tiding  liki 
priaoner. 

They  horever  only  fotmil  a  fieldr-unifrara,  with  a  hat  md 
j^nme  of  feathers,  'which  fFcre  immediatebf  torn  in  ]^eces  and 
diatributed,  the  accused  takisg  a  militoiy  ertam  which  had 
beoa  attacjied  to  the  tuiifonn. 

On  hearing  the  ciy,  irtucfa  saddenly  barst  forth  in  1i)C 
tXfWityarA,  "  Tbtj  have  got  him  :  be  rantit  be  hong  !"  Eobl 
haateoed  down  wil^  the  rest,  and  on  this  occaaoa  took  from 
a  workman,  whcHu  he  met  on'the  staircase^  an  iron  two^>roi^ 
fork  fostttied  to  a  wooden  handle  (many  irf  wldch  inn  taken 
jiom  the  rc^jisby-offioeB  in  the  phmder  at  that  time),  in 
<ffder,  M  he  states,  to  Bbowhis  comrades  at  home  that  hewu 
preaent  at  the  aoene,  and  did  not  want  conrage. 

When  the  accused  went  down  into  the  eoozt,  the  coont 
had  just  been  brcnjght  lather,  and  tlte  irowd  radied  upon 
him  in  a  mass,  beating  him,  and  exdaimin^  "Only  b*ng 
him :  no  pardon  !" 

During  Utifl  soen^  Eohl  stood,  according  to  hia  Btatement,  . 
perfectly  pasave,  with  the  long  fork  above  mentioned,  at  I 
about  twenty  paces  bom  the  E^}ot  iriieie  the  murder  was 
ocaninitted. 

When  the  Tictim,  according  to  the  general  deposition  of 
the  l^Btanden,  was  already  UGBlea^  and  the  crowd  de- 
manded his  being  hung  i^  in  order  that  tltey  might  see 
him  better,  Eohl  left  the  plaoe  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing, on  being  called  by  a  wcwkman  near  him  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  fiwced  his  way  np  to  the  barrod  window,  tiie  spot  of 
ilie  hanging; 

A  workman  standing  behind  htse  threw  them  a  cord,  and 
there  was  a  call  for  a  knife  to  cut  it  wiUl 

Two  men,  whoee  faces  the  accosed  conld  not  se^  then 
fastened  ihe  body,  whidi  was  hfbed  up  hj  the  a4^eTS,  with  a 
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cord  to  the  window-bars^  and  Kohl  helped,  b€ 
with  his  iron  fork,  and  lifting  it  up,  in  which  f 
well  as  the  aocased's  clothes  and  hat,  were  s 
blood  flowing  from  the  count's  head. 

This  hangman's  assistant  adds,  that  the  ooui 
time  still  alive,  for  he  had  looked  at  him  close! 
to  be  al>le  to  assert  the  oontiarjr. 

He  confessed  the  e]M)rmiiy  of  his  deed,  but 
had  done  it  cmlj  to  please  the  people,  and  not  o 
*mmMity  towaida  the  miiuflter. 

Kohl  decLues,  that  at  the  instant  when  the  1 
the  window,  he  went  away  frooL  the  War  Offi 
to  the  Wieden,  taJdng  with  him  the  iron  fork,  w 
sequently  found  in  his  house. 

According  to  the  depositifMi  of  one  of  the  wi 
however,  hi^y  probaHe  that  he,  as  weU  as  sc 
the  murderers,  went  still  earlier — ^between  i 
o'clodk — through  the  Schulenstrasse,  past  the 
Golden  Duck,  where  the  Central  Committee 
democratic  dubs  held  their  meetings  on  the  s 
going  in  triumph,  speechifying,  boasting  of  thei 
flourishing  their  weapons. 

Several  oth^  drcomstances  raise  doubts  as 
tegrity  of  the  confession  of  this  accused ;  for  a 
witness  of  the  deed  asserts,  on  oath,  that  he  si 
man,  of  small  stature,  high-coloured  in  the  £bu%, 
perpetration  of  the  murder,  with  a  fork  formed  i 
,the  one  belonging  to  Kohl,  and  produced  to  the  v 
that  this  young  man  gave  a  thrust  at  the  War  Mi 

Witness  said  that,  from  his  shortnsightednes^  h« 
identify  the  accused,  who  was  placed  before  hisc 
that  personal  description  corresponded;  but  ^^ 
the  evening  of  the  murder,  boasted  to    ^^otb^ 
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hiB  companion,  that  he  had  straok  at  the  count  with  the 
fork  thus  described,  which  boast  he  coufeaBes,  calling  it, 
however,  only  an  empty  brag,  and  denying  the  Uow  or 
throst. 

A  third  witness  observed  in  the  courtyard  of  the  War 
Office,  a  man,  whom  he  could  not  distinguiab  more  cloeelj, 
holding  up  a  bundle  of  cord  on  a  similar  for^  over  thf  I 
heads  of  the  people^  to  the  hangman  at  the  window. 

Lastly,  another  eye-witness  states  that  he  saw  the  body  of 
the  War  Minister,  when  being  hung  to  the  Itunp-poat  in 
the  square,  lifted  up  with  a  dmUar  iron  fprk  by  a  man  who  I 
could  not  be  recognised  in  the  crowd. 

The  reproaches  of  his  mistreBs,  to  whom  he  had  confided  j 
his  participation  in  the  crime,  were  alenced  by  Kohl  with 
the  excuse-that  he  had  acted  only  to  secure  liberty. 

5.  JtAann  Johl,  bom  at  Witzelador^  in  Lower  Austria, 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  Catholic,  unmarried ;  journeyman 
weaver  in  a  manufactory  at  Gumpendoif :  had  been  at  an 
earlier  period  of  life  arrested  by  the  police  for  steaJinj 
clothes,  bnt  was  liberated,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  grounds 
of  suspicion. 

His  employer  giyes  him  a  favourable  character,  and  his 
fellow-workmen  praise  his  cheerful  temper,  but  speak  of  Mi  \ 
attachment  to  the  anarchist  party. 

He  himself  states  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ubenl 
Club,  under  the  presidency  of  the  notorious  Chaiseee,  in  tbf 
Wieden  Suburb;  also  that  he  had  visted  the  Societj  of  Get- 
man  Catholics,  and  likewise  the  immense  assemblage  in  the 
Odeon,  September,  1S48 ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  prepan' 
the  outbreak  of  the  6th  October,  1848. 

Respecting  his  share  in  the  murder,  Johl  made  the  follow- 
ing confes^on  in  the  court : — 

On  the  6tb  October,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he 
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ajsserts,  lie  went  unarmed  and  from  mere  cxa 
<2ityv  '^Here  the  tocsin  had  just  sounded,  first  t< 
platZy  when  the  Civic  Guards  fired  upon  ^ 
siibxirbs,  and  then  to  the  TJniyersity,  in  order 
•vra»  said  there. 

^s  the  tumidt  in  the  Aula  was  too  great  to 
distinctly — ^the  whole  assembly  speaking,  om 
another — he  followed  a  number  of  students, 
armed  workmen  to  the  Stephensplatz,  where 
£red  upon  the  people,  and  retired  beyond  the  i 
On  this  occasion  he  was  a  mere  spectator,  an 
-i^oiinded  on  the  left  shin  by  the  rebound  of  a  s 
Hearing  it  said  that  the  military  were  ovei 
^were  being  disarmed  on  the  Freiung,  curiosity 
go  thither;  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Wai 
the  tumult  was  the  greatest,  in  order  to  see  wl 
on  there. 

He  found  the  court  filled  with  students,  Kat 
and  workmen,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  side 
people  were  bringing  out  the  War  Minister,  up 
croi^d  rushed,  in  spite  of  the  loud  entreaties  oi 
nien,  conducting  the  count  on  each  side,  not  U 
the  Diet  having  taken  him  under  their  prot 
cro'^d,  notwithstanding,  pressed  on,  with  cries  of 
and  beat  him  with  all  kinds  of  weapons ;  one 
blo'ws  with  a  hammer,  inflicted  by  a  sooty 
struck  the  minister's  head. 

Up  to  that  time  Johl,  as  he  states,  had  stood 
about  eight  or  ten  paces  from  the  crowd;  bv 
•count  lay  to  all  appearance  lifeless  on  the  gr 
^w-ell-dressed  man  near  the  accused  drew  a  bundle 
liis  pocket,  and  called  out  for  a  knife,  Johl  gtai 
prised  and  without  reflection,  he  puUed  his  \^ 
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pocket,  Mtd  banded  it  to  the  man,  who  with  it  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  tangled  cord,  and  threw  it  into  the  crowd  who 
sorronnded  the  prostrate  county  exclaiming,  "  Hang  him 
up !"  And  that  the  body  was  then  pulled  tip  with  that 
cord  to  the  window-grating,  and  &stened. 

Aocnsed  stated  that  he  alao  saw  the  body,  Mien  from  tLe 
window,  dragged  to  the  square,  hung  up  to  the  lamp^iaet, 
and  fired  at :  he  then  went  to  the  high  bridge,  and  there 
remained  for  some  time,  during  the  attack  on  the  arsenal, 
oat  of  cuiioaty. 

According  to  the  depoeitions  on  oath  of  two  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  Johl  on  the  contrary  boasted  afterwards,  in  the 
manufactory,  of  his  participation  in  the  deed  in  ^""Hii^g  the 
knifb,  not  only  with  boldneae  and  self-satis&ction,  but  be 
even,  bragged  that  he  had  helped  to  search  for  the  Wa: 
Minister  in  his  dwelling,  had  burst  open  eeToral  doois  with 
Mb  foot,  and  in  doing  so  had  hurt  his  knee  ;  and  that  he  haJ 
incited  the  folks,  who  were  busy  in  the  destruoticm  of  the 
furniture,  rather  to  go  and  seek  out  the  count. 

He  also  states  that,  during  the  firing  at  the  dead  body 
suspended  in  the  square,  he  called  out  to  two  offioere  of  the 
main  guard  close  by,  who  were  stujafied  at  the  scene,  "  Look 
je,  gentlemen,  there  hangs  a  count,  and  'tis  proper  to  ffxt 
him  a  salute  of  honour." 

Johl  confessed  that  he  indulged  in  these  expressions  in  the 
manufactory;  but  that  in  doing  m  he  only  repeated  what  he 
had  heard,  and  held  such  language,  because  the  men  wouU 
not  believe  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  occurrence. 

The  accused  admitted  having  shared  in  the  subsequeai 
October  revolt ;  that  he  not  only  helped  to  defend  th^' 
Mariahilf  lines  on  the  36th  and  28th  of  October,  1848,  bos 
that  on  the  latter  day  he  voluntarily  joined  a  division  oi  I 
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t:iT¥i#tft  on  the  adyanciiig  military  £roiii  a  windoTi 
ricades  in  the  Jager  Zeil ;  and  that  on  the  30t 
lie  again  took  up  arms,  on  the  news  of  the  ap 
Simganans. 

6.  Michxkd  Neumofyer,  another  accomplice, 
Xioitzendor^  in  the  kingdom  of  Bayaria ;  has 
I>eoember  Igti,  1S45,  in  Austria^  is  twenty-eight 
a  Catholic,  married;  settled  in  Oberdobling,  whc 
tlie  gardens  of  several  private  indiyidnals,  and 
in  the  National  Guard  of.  the  place,  with  whoi 
do  duty  in  Vienna  also. 

Se  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  attended 
the  liatin  classes,  and  acquired  a  mental  educ 
passing  his  condition  in  life. 

The  aoconnts  of  his  previous  life  in  Bavaria 
to  Nenmayer's  unbridled  passionateness,  and  in 
in  the  year  1826,  he  underwent  a  preliminary  e3 
-the  Vienna  Criminal  Court,  on  account  of  a  i 
violence ;  which  charge,  not  coming  under  the 
ceedings,  was  referred  to  the  Police  Commissa 
dobling,  and  was  there  dismissed  with  a  short  a 
It  came  out  that  Neumayer  had  grossly 
employer,  on  occasion  of  a  reproof  to  his  m 
threatened  his  life,  and  two  days  afterwards  had 
in  the  evening  in  the  public  way,  and  pelted 
with  stones  from  an  ambuscade. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1848,  he  was  si 
burglary  and  robbery,  but  the  Criminal  Coui 
proofs  iosufficient  to  proceed  further  against  hie 
A  letter  written  by  Neumayer,  which  ap] 
documents,  indicates  clearly  a  discontented  spi 
quence  of  his  low  condition,  filled  with  hate  ai 
toward  aU  in  high  rank. 
■  2c  2 


Hia  fellow-lodgers  unanimonsly  asaerted  that  during  tbe 
last  j«Br  he  luul  been  alw&;B  excited,  stormy,  and  poBmonatety 
addicted  to  the  tnmnltf!  exitrting  at  that  time. 

Thej  describe  him  an  a  canmng  and  malicioiiB  man,  whose 
looks,  aa  one  of  the  witnesaea  add^  invohintanlf  reminda  one 
of  the  nature  of  the  tiger. 

Those  about  him  were  aurpriaed  how,  with  a  ^mily  of  six 
chUdreo,  he  could  haTS  lived  ao  comfortably  the  last  anmmer, 
when  he  seldom  got  work  and  generally  w^kt  sauntering 
about. 

His  behavionr  dating  the  examinations  was  remarkable; 
he  exhibited  an  imperturbable  quietneaa  and  coolness,  at  the 
same  time  Mgnmitig  an  hypocritical  air  of  humbleness  and 
Christian  resignation  to  hia  fate. 

It  deserrea  espedally  to  be  mentioned,  that  essays  by  him 
have  appeared  in  the  political  "  Studenten  Courier." 

According  to  the  judicial  depoutions  of  Neumayer,  he  was 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  Gth  of  October,  1848,  working  io  the 
garden  of  the  Children  Hospital,  in  the  Alaer  Suburb, 
when  he  heard  the  alarm  beat^  and  on  the  sews  that  a  tumnh 
had  arisen  on  the  Tabor,  on  account  of  the  departure  of  ■ 
grenadier  battalion,  he  hastened  thither,  unarmed,  and 
dressed  in  hia  light-grey  aununer  coat  and  the  cap  of  tht 
National  Guard ;  the  fighting  had  however  ended,  and  he 
assisted  in  removing  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Eetuming  to  the  dty,  when  he  reached  the  Ho^ti, 
seeing  the  military  in  conflict  with  the  guards,  he  joined  the 
proletariana  in  the  aquare,  and  went  with  them  to  the  chitf 
guard  of  the  War  Office. 

In  tbe  guard-room  he  found  ten  to  fifteen  grenadiers  and 
pioneers,  who  were  at  first  threatened  by  the  people  ;  but 
afterwards,  when  voicea  were  raised  for  them,  and  it  wasmd 
that  the  soldiers  were  innocent,  and  the  great  personagee  most 


be  called  to  aoconnt,  they  were  led  off  pris< 
arsenal. 

One  of  these  pioneer^  who  had  applied  tc 
protection,  gave  the  latter  his  sword  at  hi 
Nemnayer  kept  in  his  hand  in  the  subsequei 

When  the  gate  of  the  War  OfGLce  was  o 
clamour  of  the  increasing  multitude^  the  accuse 
crowd  to  the  first  story,  where  a  door  was  po 
it  was  said  Count  Latour  had  entered 

After  repeated  knocking  at  the  closed  ei 
threat  of  btursting  open  the  door,  a  gentleman 
the  accused  afterwards  heard  was  Qeneral  Y< 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  where  the  War  Ministt 
he  did  not  know ;  whereupon,  on  the  demanc 
he  was  led  off  prisoner  to  the  city  ai 
Keumayer  conducted  him. 

The  accused,  however,  soon  returned  to  the' 
as  the  deputy  Borrosch  rode  off  from  thence. 

At  this  time,  and  whilst  already  several  cr 
demanding  Latour*s  death,  witness  states  tha 
was  standing  on  the  lower  steps  of  the  back 
called  on  the  concourse  of  people  to  follow  hi 
the  accused,  as  he  says,  followed  Eausch  to  th( 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  count,  when  tl 
the  gates  and  the  devastation  of  the  apartmeni 

Keumayer  proceeded  to  describe  the  occu 
i^lated,  on  the  staircase  of  the  third  story  afl 
i^osignation  was  brought  thither  by  Smolka, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  guards  who  ui 
a  solemn  oath,  the  protection  of  the  War  ]!ilixus 
leadership  of  Bausch. 

He  went  with  this  young  student  and  \a.  0  \ 
to  the  hiding-place  of  the  •  count,  and   A^^^Wi 


upon  the  cdrcmnstance  tliat,  whrai  SnuJka  r^treeented  to  the 
War  Miniater  the  necessity  of  hia  showing  himself  to  the 
people,  aoA  letting  himself  be  condacted  by  the  guard  of 
proteddoD  to  the  Diet,  he  (Nenmayer)  t^ped  the  deputy 
Sierakowsky  on  the  shoulder,  and  drew  his  attention  to  lite 
danger  of  leading  the  count  dovn  to  the  infuriated  mob, 
adrising  that  the  War  Minister  should  rather  be  nnder 
guard  in  the  chamber  upstains. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  depositious  oi  the  deities  and  of 
Major  Baron  Boxberg,  show  that  the  ptt^Kxnl  to  guard  the 
count  npstuTB  had  heea  made  by  themaelTes,  and  that  the 
War  MiniBter  -was  "willing  to  adopt  this  eonrse,  only  ex- 
preastng  his  irish  to  be  taken  to  tlie  mtgor's  apartment. 

Respecting  the  subsequent  events,  N'eumayer  says  as 
follovs  : — 

Soon  afterwards,  when  he  stationed  himself  with  the  yoong 
student  before  the  passage  door  which  the  comit  had 
entered,  Bausch  approached  &om  the  sturcaae  with  hia 
guard  of  protection,  in  which  sevend  meddling  persons  had 
mingled,  and  in  reply  to  the  qaeatioii  "Where  is  he  %"  the 
young  student  pcdnted  to  the  door,  which  Bausch  <^)ejied, 
and  out  of  which  the  count  stepped,  with  the  expreasion 
before  stated. 

Accused  also  states,  that  with  the  widi  of  sBTing  the  Wax 
Minister,  he  now  opposed  the  crowd,  who  wanted  to  take 
him  downstairs,  representing  that  the  count  should  reaain 
upstairs,  as  the  guard  of  protection  had  pledged  th«r  mnid 
of  honour  for  his  safety. 

H?  was  however  clamoured  down  by  the  rest,  and  the 
count  was  led  downstairs,  whereupon  the  accused,  when  aSxr- 
wards  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  at  the  count's  mde  was 
pushed  away,  took  his  place  ;  that  he  reproached  the  fellow 
&r  his  roughness  in  forcing  the  War  Minister's  hat  on  to  his 
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face^  and  that  the  man  in  return  threatened 
sword. 

Xn  the  ootirtyard  the  count,  with  his  pi 
pressed  against  the  -windov-wall,  and  Kemnayi 
lie  kept  close  to  the  count's  right  side,  'vrhilsi 
man  was  on  his  left. 

Thereupon,  some  of  the  people  standing  ronz 
dally  two  nnarmed  gentlemen,  parried  with  t] 
blows  aimed  at  the  count  on  all  sides  with 
jnkies^  but  tfaa  accused  did  not  observe  any 
tliese  weapons.  A  yoimg,  dunrtset  wofknai 
bi^  man  on  the  count's  left  side,  pressed 
struck  the  minister  a  blow  on  the  head  wi 
from  behind,  when  the  comxt  staggered,  but  s 
liixnself 

After  this  blow  on  the  hat  of  the  count,  th* 
its  way  through  the  head-coreiing,  and  accused 
-with.  it. 

Indignant  at  the  base  conduct  of  the  fd  i 
hammer,  he  threatened  him  with  his  pionee 
presently  he  observed  one  of  those  behind 
pointed  iron  pole  between  the  people  in  front,  i 
a  stab  in  the  count's  belly;  whereupon  the  latt  ' 
ground,  and  accused,  considenng  any  farther  efi  i 
him  fruitless,  went  across  the  Hofylatz  to  the  ! 
and  thence  straight  to  Dbbling. 

Some  days  afterwards  he  took  his  pioneer's  i 
Imperial  Arsenal,  wishing  to  ezdiange  it  i  ) 
sword. 

Xn  contradiction,  however,  to  this  statement, :  ; 
on  oath  by  several  eye-witnesses,  that  the  first  -^x  i 
on  the  War  Minister  when  he  entered  the  court 
by  a  stroke  wil^  a  pioneer's  sabre  on  the  head. 


AidenJe-camp  Captun  Leopold  Conat  tiondreconrt,  who 
pushed  the  War  Mmister  ag&inat  the  wall  for  hia  safer  pn>- 
tectjon,  jJaoed  hinui^  before  him,  and  parried  with  his  hand 
aerend  thniBta  and  blows  aimed  at  the  latter,  eapecaaUj 
afliim^  that  Comt  Latour  was  at  that  time  without  anj 
bead-covering,  and  that  he,  aa  long  as  witness  stood  before 
him,  received  only  a  sabre-cut  on  bis  forehead,  &oia  which 
0^>tain  Gondrecourt  was  eovered  with  blood. 

One  of  the  invalids  belonging  to  the  Horse-guard,  saw 
from  the  passage-window  the  War  Minister,  whose  hat  had 
been  torn  o^  receive  the  first  wound  from  a  blow  on  the 
head,  struck  by  a  man  whom  witness  could  not  distingniah, 
at  the  window-wall,  with  a  yellow-handled  sabre. 

.The  third  witoesB,  a  magistrate's  t^oer,  who  was  standing 
at  twenty  paces  from  the  War  Minister  when  be  entered  the 
courtyard,  deposes,  that  the  first  stroke  was  inflicted  by  a 
jdoneer's  sabre,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  number  of 
blows  and  thrusts  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  among  which 


Witness  was  too  much  stunned  at  the  scene,  to  have  im- 
pressed on  his  recollection  the  appearance  of  the  man  with 
the  pioneer's  sabre. 

Another  witness,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Imperial  sei^ 
vice,  who  came  aocidentally  and  unarmed  to  the  scene  of  the 
mnrder,  found  the  War  Minister,  without  his  hat,  at  the 
window-wall,  just  when  the  latter  entered  the  courtyard,  and 
placed  himself,  in  order  to  protect  him,  at  his  right,  side, 
whilst  on  the  count's  left  was  a  lai^,  eU^antly- dressed  man, 
and  ronud  about  several  other  unarmed  gentlemen,  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  save  him;  bat  who  all  were, 


entiled  him  with  such  violence  thftt  the  unhappy 
^ered  and  held  fast  by  the  mtneas's  hand. 

The  Utter  saw  three  blows  hit  the  count,  ni 
same  time,— one  with  a  pioneer's  sabre,  the  seo 
xrou  pole,  both  on  the  head,  and  the  third  with 
or,  as  he  believes,  with  a  hoe. 

Witness  deeoribee  the  man  who  inflicted  th 
BJid.  who  stood  opposite  the  War  Miiuster,  as  p 
responding  to  the  accused  in  age,  statnre,  app< 


.According  to  Neumayer's  personal  representat 
firmed  this  likeness,  withoot  being  able — as  is  cc 
±o  speak  with  perfect  certeuntj. 

Two  oUiet  witnesses,  both  peaceable  and  truatw 
xmen,  were  standing  at  eight  to  ten  paces  firoi 
TWJTiigfatr,  and  i^ree  in  asserUng  that  a  man,  st 
l>efore  him,  and  whose  desctiptioii  perfectly 
fwscused,  inflicted  Uie  first  blow  on  the  oonnt's 
pioneer's  aabre,  exclaiming,  "  Down  with  the  doj 
niader  mit  demSimdl)  and  that  thereapon  tl 
order  to  protect  himself,  seized  his  head  with  botl 

Soth  witnesses  remarked  the  shirt  sticking 
axrti  whidi  wbs  raised  to  deal  this  stroke,  and 
confronted  with  Neumayer,  they  confirmed  1 
resemblance  to  the  man,  but  were  not  able  i 
identity  witli  certainty,  as  they  had  been  stam 
the  man  during  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 

The   accomplice  WiUielm    recognised   in   tb> 
Neumayer  the  same  man  with  perfect  oertait^w, 
upon  the  staircase  directly  behind  the  War  M;  j^ 
him  in  the  most  furious  manner,  threate)^     ->    \ 
kept  continually  flonrishing  his  pioneer-8a,V^^^^    ^ 
,  as  if  he  would  every  instant  deal  a  blow  -v^s^^ 
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Brtunbosch  after  his  coodemnatiim  also  states  wHti  cer- 
twnty,  upon  Neumayer  being  placed  before  Win,  tliat  h  wm 
he  who,  after  helping  to  oonduct  the  War  Minister  down  Crom 
the  fourth  stray,  placed  himself  before  him  in  the  coattyan), 
and  laifled  his  arm  as  if  to  atritce  a  blow  at  the  coont  witii 
bis  pioueer-aabre. 

KamboBch  ooold  not  obeerre,  in  the  tnniTilt  that  prersOed, 
idiether  tiiB  mtwe-atroke  really  bit  the  count ;  bat  saja  thit 
it  ia  &lae  Uiat  ^enmBja  taried  to  Btrike  tim  mm  -with  Q» 
hammer,  as  be  jnst  then  turned  away  ftvm  the  latter  .md 
toward  the  count. 

The  wiib  of  a  civil  officer,  who  was  produced  as  a,  mtnes^ 
recognised  in  the  accused — not  indeed  with  certainty,  but 
with  probability — the  same  man  whoy  daring  the  jnoceanon 
with  Jurl^OTich  in  the  Anla,  fiooiishing  a  ^itxaeer-atibn,  had 
ezdaimed  "  Tlus  I  have  ynm  myself  I '  and  acoOTding  to  the 
teatinumy  of  a  vomaa  who  lived  in  the  same  boose  as  Sea- 
mayer  at  Oberdbbliug  he  the  same  evening  exhibited  at 
home  the  pioneer-aabre  be  bad  brought  in  a  tnunqdunt 
manner,  and  repeating  the  same  words. 

Sevraal  other  persona  Hving  in  the  same  bouse,  testified 
that  accused  retnrned  ao  qmukled  with  blood,  that  be  bad 
instantly  to  (Jiange  his  clothes ;  that  he  i«lated  tbe  War 
S^nister'a  fote  "with  a  joyous  exdtemeni^  adding  that  the 
d(^  was  lightly  treated ;  boasted  of  lus  share  in  the  murds; 
that  he  had  ironically  mocked  at  the  words  of  the  coimt, 
which  he  repeated  to  them,  "  My  dear  children ;"  and  wboi 
reproached  by  a  witness,  he  had  answered,  "If  yoahad  aeea 
the  bloodshed  be&re  on  t^e  Talx^,  yoa  would,  Hke  mc^  bave 
had  no  pily  for  him." 


uhat  at  Latotir's  murder  he  had  been  onlj  an 
protection;  and  one  of  the  -witnesses  mentions  i 
moe  previonslj  to  accused's  house,  looking  lil 
^ho  some  days  afber  the  mmder  had  asked  foi 
'^  We  want  him,  he  must  come  !** 

To  all  these  statements  aocnsed  gave  the  id 
denial,  Temarking,  that  he  saw  hfi  -was  lost  by 
pearances  of  proof  against  him,  but  it  was  all 
that  an  accidental  likeness  with  one  of  the  a 
murder  threatened  his  destruction  I 

7.  Joseph  Fawdeamky,  another  of  the  agents, 
Vienna  in  Austria,  is  thirty-five  years  old,  a  Cat 
lied;  a  joomeyman,  and  seller  of  sand.  He  has  I 
times  before  punished  judicially,  mostly  for  rob 
cesses ;  is  known  as  excessively  brutal  and  given 

According  to  his  confession,  he  went  on  ih 
mxirder,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  unarmed 
a  coat,  into  a  spirit-shop  in  the  city,  where  he  got 
fell  asleep,  and  did  not  go  to  the  Graben  till  the 

He  states  that  he  was  here  just  putting  aai 
body  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  shot,  when  sud< 
was  fired  from  a  window  in  the  neighbourhood, 
about  twenty-five  guards  and  workmen  ran  t< 
roahed  with  him  into  the  apartments  of  the  first 
house,  from  which  they  thought  the  shot  had  be< 

In  the  presence  of  an  affiighted  man-servant  thi 
all  the  chests  and  cupboards,  showed  the  greatest 
the  unknown  person  who  had  fired  the  shot ;  and 
vho,  instead  of  a  weapon,  says  that  he  carried  ia 
large  stone,  does  not  deny  that  he  uttered  threats 

He  went  thence  to  the  Hofylatz,  where  tVe 
W^ar  Minister  was  just  bdng  dragged  by  ji,  #vw_-d^i 
ihe  lamp-post. 


Heftring  the  people  my  "  He  must  be  Iianged ! "  &nd  b^ 
Torked  up  to  a  state  of  Any  by  the  occurrence  with  the 
servant,  the  accuaed  was  led  to  consent  to  hang  up  the  bod;. 

He  states  that  he,  in  the  first  place,  mounted  on  a  stone 
at  the  foot  of  the  lamp-post ;  bat  not  being  able  to  reach 
the  arm  of  the  post,  nor  fiisten  the  corpse  to  it  by  the  cori 
fastened  ronnd  the  neck,  althon^  it  was  lifted  np  by  othen 
the  body  fell  frota  him  adeways. 

A  ladderwas  then  brought,  which  the  accused  mounted ;  tmd 
he  then  tied  &st  to  the  arm  of  the  lamp-post  with  a  >riul« 
leathern  strap,  which  atrnta  one  shortly  before  had  aloDg 
round  ;the  ne^  of  the  count,  the  lifeless  body  of  the  coontt 
whose  head,  hanging  down  on  one  sde,  had  been  beaten  in. 
and  bled  cofdonsly  from  gaping  wounds. 

Thereupon  Pawikausky,  according  to  his  own  atatement, 
turned  the  suspended  body  round,  the  fiue  bdng  towanb 
the  tamp-post,  in  order  that  every  one  might  see  it ;  he  then 
descended  the  ladder,  aud  went  to  the  Imperial  Arsotal,  to 
see  how  the  a&ir  would  end,  from  whence,  without  taUng 
part  in  the  attack,  he  returned,  not  till  the  morning,  to  the 
spirit-shop. 

The  statements  of  the  eye-witnesses,  several  of  wh<m 
recognised  Pawikausky  with  certainty  as  the  hangnum,  ot,  to 
use  their  own  expression,  as  the  Matador,  describe  his  fright- 
ful activity  at  first  on  the  stone,  and  afterwards  on  the 
ladder,  and  give  brutal  details. 

The  accused  states  that  he  pnlled  off  his  jat^et  to  hang  the 
body,  stripped  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  ill-treated  the  body  when 
standing  on  the  stone  with  kicks  and  blows,  becaose  it 
slipped  &om  his  hands,  and  afterwards  on  the  ladder  em- 
braced it  with  his  bloody  hands,  insuttingly  and  with  coarse 
expressions,  pulled  it  about  by  the  hair,  and  spit  in  the  tac^ 


At  the  conclusion  he  made  a  speech, 
applause  from  the  spectators,  like  Wangler, 
iGT^hicIi  himian  feeling  forbids. 

The  deposition  of  an  eye-ivitneas  belonging 
classes  is  important,  and  entitled  to  full  en 
chance  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  a 
derers  in  the  courtyard  of  the  War  Office, 
only  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  bsured 
recognised  with  certainty  Pawikausky,  on  b 
^wiih.  him,  as  the  same  man  who,  at  the 
lation,  when  the  count  was  still  alive,  drein 
and  tied  it  with  the  cord  to  the  window-bars. 

Witness  saw  the  same  man,  Pawikausky,  i 
in  the  square,  acting  as  hangman  at  the  lamp 

Another  equally  credible  witness  confirms 
the  hangman  in  both  cases  with  the  person  < 
but  merely  conjecturally,  without  being  able 
certainty. 

A  third  witness  thinks,  also  with  probabi 
he  observed  Pawikausky  among  the  band  ol 
the  courtyard  of  the  building. 

"From  the  deposition  of  the  servant  in  the  c 
iSeitzergasse,  into  which  Pawikausky  forced  h 
ibr  the  man  who  fired  the  shot,  it  appears  i 
who  rushed  in  with  him  was  headed  by  Pa 
wards  convicted  as  an  insurgent),  who  exhibit! 
and  went  away  exclaiming,  ''We  have  still 
Whereupon  witness  saw  the  whole  rabble  of  pe 
the  War  Office. 

He  afterwards  related  to  the  same  servant 
of  Pawikausky*s  customers  for  sand,  that  he  b^ 
soldiers,  at  the  attack  on  the  arsenal,  ^qv^.  t 
adjoining  house;  and  when  witness  r^Yv^      V 


the  oocnpation  of  the  dty  with  the  occurrences  <tf  the  6th 
of  October,  accnaed  excused  biniBelf  hy  tayiag,  that  they, 
the  workmen,  had  been  paid  in  October  hy  Jews,  and  were 
CTuployed  where  they  were  wanted. 

The  accused  said,  that  matters  would  soon  b^in  again,  hot 
t-tint  witness  might  be  quiet;  nothing  more  would  happen  to 
Tiim,  for  he  (Pawikanskj)  was  now  weU-disposed,  and  bdbre, 
likewise,  he  had  only  fought  for  liberty. 

In  a  Banular  maimer  he  had  expressed  himself  also  aguuEt 
another  of  his  customezs,  in  Mar<^  1849,  remarking  that 
they  should  ^;ain  assemble,  and  &11  npon  "  the  big-heads' 
with  scythes :  so  saying,  the  accused  pointed  to  the  head, 
with  a  motion  ai  hia  hand,  accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound 

Several  other  eye-witnesses  stated,  that  it  was  generallj 
known  in  the  Wieden  Snhorb,  where  Fawikausky  dwelt. 
that  on  the  6ih  of  October  he  sold  in  the  city  several  pieces 
of  cloth,  part  of  the  dress  of  Count  Latour,  at  ten  to  thirty 
kreutzers  apiece ;  and  hia  Mend  and  comrade,  who  was  also 
examined  respecting  his  participation  in  this  crimc^  asserts, 
that  Pawikanaky  confided  to  him  that  he  had  hong  np  the 
body  of  the  count,  after  having  first  dragged  it  out  from 
the  building. 

Afterward^  however,  the  accused,  as  his  friend  testifies,  could 
not  bear  any  talk  about  the  murder  of  the  War  Minister ; 
for  it  seemed  to  make  him  anxious  and  uneasy,  and  he  used, 
whenever  the  converaation  fell  upon  this  subject,  to  go  away; 
indeed,  he  had  latterly  declared  that  his  life  was  a  burden  to 
him,  and  that  he  moat  give  himself  up  to  the  authorities,  a£ 
so  many  innocent  persons  were  under  arrest  on  his  account 

All  participation  exceeding  the  Umits  of  his  confesmon, 
especially  his  presence  and  co-operation  in  the  murder  in 
the  War  OfGoe,  at  the  first  strangulation  as  well  as  at  the 
attack    on   the    arsenal,    waa    obstinately    denied    by  the 


accused ;  and  it  only  -remains  to  be  mei 
consequence  x)f  a  wound  at  the  fight  on  th 
28th,  1848,  he  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  for 

8.  Johann  Fischer,  was  bom  at  St.  George 
of  Presburg,  in  Hungary;  is  thirty-eight 
Catholic,  and  unmarried ;  he  is  a  joiner  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gloggnitz  stai 
of  two  illegitimate  children :  has  never  bef 
judicial  examination,  was  an  industrious 
passionate,  irritable,  very  resolute,  proud, 
and  feared  by  every  one  in  his  own  house  for 

A  prominent  feature  in  his  character  is  1 
dilection  for  riots,  to  which  he  used  always 
and  with  a  kind  of  fanatical  inspiration. 

According  to  his  statement,  which  was  renc 
by  his  reserve  at  first,  and  by  his  numerous  co 
left  his  dwelling  on  the  day  of  the  murder  ear 
noon,  and  went  first  to  a  neighbouring  spirit-sl 
after  two  o'clock,  unarmed  into  the  city,  to  tl 
he  remained  inactive  for  half  an  hour,  and  th 
Seitzergasse. 

Here  he  states  that  he  took  the  iron  pike 
who  went  away  leaving  the  weapon  behind 
ceeded  with  it  to  the  courtyard  of  the  War  O 
remained  about  ten  minutes ;  that  just  then  a  g< 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  workmen  and  gi 
ing  that  "  Latour  must  come  out,  for  he  was  tl 
the  multitude  that  the  count  was  no  longer  in 

On  being  called  upon  by  a  National  Guar* 
removing  the  wounded  from  the  guard-hotige  i 
the  accused  says,  that  he  went  to  the  gust^A  "u  o 
thence,  as  the  wounded  were  ahready  remo^    a  -fee 
Arsenal,  it  being  said  that  the  people  wei^ci     ^    ^ 


H&Tin^  bowerer,  on  hia  way  tbither  turned  back  from 
fear,  he  remained  on  the  Freiung ;  but  an  hour  afterwarde, 
hearing  the  cry  saddenly  raised  that  Latour  was  dead,  he 
ran  to  the  courtyard,  where  he  saw  the  body-  suspended  to 
the  lamp-post,  and  covered  it  with  a  liaea  cloth. 

The  people,  on  hearing  a  discharge  of  musketry,  thinkiag 
that  the  military  were  firing,  ran  off  in  difibrent  directions, 
and  he  hastened  back  to  the  Freiung,  where  a  man  was 
cutting  to  pieces  and  distributing  a  sword-belt,  declaring  it 
to  have  been  I^tour'a;  the  accused  also  received  a  piece,  and 
went  with  an  acquaintance  whom  he  met  on  the  bastion  to 
the  arsenal 

There,  without  taidng  port  in  the  attack,  he  remained 
till  nine  o'clock,  and  then  went  to  a  win&«ellax  in  the 
Graben,  and  at  half-pest  ten  o'clock  returned  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  witnesses  recognised  the  accused  as 
the  same  man  who,  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  exhibited 
in  the  above-mentioned  wine-cellar  a  pointed,  pike-atuqied, 
long,  iron  pole,  bent  round  at  the  handle,  with  the  boast, 
that  he  had  killed  Count  Latom:  with  it,  at  the  same  time 
baldly  stating  his  name,  condition,  taid  abode ;  and  on  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  he  would  receive  * 
reward  at  the  A.ula  for  his  deed,  he  answered,  that  he  knew 
the  way  thither. 

A  piece  of  a  sword-belt  was  also  exhibited  by  Hscher  on 
this  occAfdon,  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  belonged  to 
lAtour,  and  he  had  sold  other  gold  tassels  belonging  to  it 
for  twenty  krentzers  each. 

In  a  like  manner  the  accused  boasted  on  the  bastion  to  hia 
acquaintances,  as  likewise  in  the  evening  twilight,  on  hii 
return  home  soon  afterwards,  to  the  woman  who  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  in  both  places  he  expressly  mentioned  his 
pike,  with  which  he  had  Btabbed  the  War  Minister,  adding 


to  the  latter  female  witness,  that  he  had  ah 
hanging,  and  that  he  should  cut  off  the  ei 
keep  it  as  a  memorial  for  his  son. 

One  of  the  Deutschmeister  Infantry  Gr< 
the  time  of  the  murder,  was  standing  in  1 
the  War  Office,  and  who  endeavoured  to  ru 
the  War  Minister,  but  was  seized  by  a  Kat 
driven  back  into  the  courtyard,  with  the  wo 
nothing  to  do  there,  describes  precisely,  in  '. 
before  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  an  artisai 
sponding  to  Fischer's  person,  who,  soon  after  t 
count,  stepped  out  of  the  knot  of  murderei 
close  by  the  witness,  wiped  with  a  handke 
pointed  iron  weapon,  which  seemed  to  the  g] 
bayonet,  exclaiming,  "  The  only  wish  of  my 
blood,  is  satisfied : — ^the  villain  betrayed  my  < 

This  witness  accidentally  met  Fischer  in  t] 
of  the  court,  and  hardly  had  he  caught  sight 
he  begged  to  be  examined,  and  asserted  witl 
Fischer  was  the  workman  described  by  him. 

The  above-mentioned  accomplice,  Brambosc 
as  he  reached  the  War  Office,  Fischer  standin 
yard  with  an  iron  pike ;  and  when  Brambo 
turned  round  to  go  away,  after  the  blows  inf 
butt-end  of  the  musket  on  the  War  Minist^ 
the  accused  close  in  front  of  him,  again  in  th( 
crowd  of  murderers,  armed  with  a  weapon,  whi« 
could  not  exactly  distinguish,  on  account  of 
tumult,  whilst  he  confirmed  his  personal  idei 
tainty. 

Another  witness  of  the  deed  recognised,  vw*  *\i^ 
Fischer  as — ^with  a  great  degree  of  prob^oj/t  <- 
he  had  seen  among  the  crowd  of  murde>»v  ^^       \ 
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actively  engaged  in  the  deed ;  and  a  pertion  seoitenced  for 
inEnrrection  by  the  Criminal  Conit  confddered  the  accused, 
although  not  with  perfect  certainty,  to  be  the  laiDe  work- 
mam  who,  with  three  other  proletarians,  ill-treated  with 
his  iron  pike  a  geutlemaii  who  waa  indig^iant  at  the  atr&ngn- 
lation  on  the  lamp-post,  and  who  barely  saved  himaelf  bj 
flight  to  the  neighbonring  gnard-houBe,  where  he  waa  obliged 
to  have  surgical  aasistanoe. 

Lastly,  aereral  of  Fischer's  fellow-lodgem  oonfirmed  his 
eager  participation  in  the  £gbt  with  the  imperial  troops 
during  the  last  days  of  October,  and  e^tecaally  the  circomr 
stance  that  h^  on  the  30th  of  Octob«',  when  the  imperial 
outposts  were  already  in  his  saborb,  came  home  in  haste, 
fetched  his  musket,  end,  like  a  madman,  rushed  oat,  saying 
that  lie  must  shoot  the  military  senfineL  In  his  garret, 
and  under  the  floor  of  bis  chamber,  dx  pistols  were  found 
concealed,  also  a  considemble  number  of  cartridges,  aod  a. 
piece  of  the  abov«-mentioned  sword-belt,  the  poBsession  of 
which  he  admitted. 

The  accused  did  uot  confess  his  thrioe  boasting  <^  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  murder  until  after  many  denials,  wiUi  the 
remark,  that  he  had  only  bragged  of  it,  without  baviiig 
been  on  the  E^ot  of  the  murder. 

He  bad,  however,  been  tdd  in  the  street  by  a  woman, 
that  the  murderers  of  Count  Latour  would  be  well  rewarded 
at  the  Aula,  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  did  reaUv 
cut  off  the  end  of  his  irou  pike,  on  the  7th  of  October,  and 
kept  it  as  a  memonal,  but  only  that  be  mi^t  be  aUe  to  sar 
years  afterwards  what  had  once  taken  place  in  Yienna. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  he  had  marched  out  only  u 
lew  times  wi4Ji  the  Katioual  Guards  of  his  district  to  the 
line,  and  on  the  30tli  of  October  he  had  taken  his  muaket  out 
with  him,  only  to  deliver  it  up,  but  not  to  shoot  the  sentinel 


9.  Joseph  MoQor,  a,  native  of  ] 
coujat3r  ia.  Hongaiyj  fiAy-mx  years  of  a^,  o< 
religion,  umuarried ;  formerly  an  &pothecar 
tary  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Hungary. 
has  resided  «t  Yienna,  in  the  Wietlen  S 
acquaintance,  who  was  a  money-broker,  witl 
any  fixed  income :  lie  ia  described  as  cautii 
ment^  but  easily  excited  and  irritable,  a  \ 
and  Mnd  in  his  manner,  and  as  having  I 
the  Wieden  Guards,  whose  standard-beater  1 

Eohl  described  and  denoonoed  this  mat 
ixiciten  f£  Uie  people  in  the  events  of  the  64 
the  city;  stating  that,  at  the  time  when  ti 
the  Ho^latz  demanded  with  outcries  the  dei 
Minister,  he  had  placed  himself  in  front  of  thf 
the  War  Office,  and,  fiooriabing  his  sabre,  hat 
people  to  enter,  calling  on  them  to  take  coi 
hii",  and  not  to  be  lightened  at  anything. 

Eohl  heard  from  the  byBtandera,  that  the  h 
had  not  only  shortly  before  fought  veiy  biai 
the  Graben,  but  had  also  fired  upon  the 
conflict  with  t&e  mihtaiy. 

In  the  War  Office,  Eohl  did  not  see  the  accu 
the  moment  when  the  count's  body  fell  fron 


major  was  at  that  time  standing  hardly 
and  spoke  with  seveial  othK"  goardsmen,  w 
being  able  to  overhear  their  eonversation. 
Major  himself  made  the  fbllowing  statement 
On  the  day  of  the  murder  he  went  to  itu 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  hie  muaket,  Yj^^  ^ 
to  seek,  the  fiiBt  company  of  the  National  Qj        sj 
and  was  drawn  into  the  fight  with  the  plQj.^^ 
2d2 
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He  states  that  he  there  fired  Beveral  times  apon  the 
imperial  troops,  and  imdted  the  people  to  fight,  tisiiig  ez- 
danuitioiis  wbit^  he  most  confess  with  repentance. 

He  also  admits  that  he  encouraged  the  multitude  in  front 
of  the  gate  of  the  War  Office  to  advance  and  enter  the 
building,  at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  death  of  the  War 
Minister  was  loadly  demanded. 

In  the  courtyard,  when  the  proletarians  and  Jevs,  dressed 
like  students,  were  crying  out  that  the  cotmt  must  die,  and 
he  hanged,  he  at  first  demanded  for  tiim  a  court-martial ;  but 
on  being  abased  as  a  black-yellow  dog  for  this,  he  was  seized 
with  the  general  rage,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in  the  cry, 
that  Latour  muot  be  bung,  fant  without  having  any  kind  of 
personal  ^mii^  agaanst  the  War  Minister. 

He  states  that  the  students,  by  representing  to  them  that 
Count  Latour  wanted  to  rob  them  of  their  liberties,  and 
they  must  defend  these,  formally  instigated  them  against 
him,  and  ordered  them  to  capture  the  War  Office. 

Using  a  agnificant  nmile,  Major  here  said,  "  The  Btndenta 
were  the  drivers,  but  th^  [the  people]  were  the  oxen  !" 

On  the  departure  of  the  deputy  Boirosch  from  the  War  i 
Office,  the  accused  says  that  he  accompanied  him  through 
difi'ereiLt  streeta  to  the  Stephenaplatz,  after  which  he  drank 
a  glass  of  wine  in  a  pnbtio-honse  doae  by,  and  then  returned 
to  the  War  Office,  where  he  spoke  with  some  guards  at  the 
time  when  the  body  of  the  count  fell  from  the  window-bars. 

He  does  not  exactly  rememb^  what  he  said  or  did  in  the 
courtyard  on  this  oocaaon,  for  he  was  probably  intoxicated 

If  he  knew  the  charges  brought  agtunst  him  in  the  oouif, 
he  would  confess  them  j  but  he  admits  with  repentance,  that 
when  the  body  iell  from  the  window-bar^  he  insnUed  the 
count,  and  cried  out  with  the  rest,  that  iMwa  must  be 


MURDER  OF  COUNT  lATOUR. 

After  liaving  seen  the  body  dragged  to 
suspended  to  the  lamp-post,  he  went  to  th( 
and  from  thence,  toward  nine  o'clock,  home. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  Major  did  not  co 
presence  in  the  War  Office  at  the  Idme  of  the 
tion  imtil  after  the  deposition  of  Kohl ;  but 
examinations  he  again  retracted  his  stateme 
he  went  from  the  public-house  straight  to  th( 
and  from  thence  home,   without  again  ente 
Office ;  and,  not  having  yet  stood  before  the  < 
fear,  stated  falsely  that  he  had  been  in  the  b 
the  strangulation. 

The  partial  retractation  of  the  accused's  co 

plained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  succeeded 

arrest,  in  keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  a  fri 

by  no  means  free  from  suspicion ;  and  it  must  1 

that  several  facts,  confirmed  by  witnesses^  ten 

that  Major  was  a  paid  agent  of  the  Hungarian  an 

for  frirthering  the  occurrences  of  the  6th  of  Oct 

intrigues  and  share  in  the  murder  of  the  "V 

will  be  seen  more  closely  hereafter.     The  facts 

to   are,  especially,  the  fi*equent  intercourse  of 

!B[angarian  advocates  and  compromised  landowi 

gary ;  his  continued  and  a^ive  connection  with  i 

in. the  summer  of  1848,  whither  he  went  on 

granted  him  by  his  captain ;  lastly,  the  circimisl 

struck  one  of  the  witnesses  so  forcibly,  that  '. 

made    no   secret   of  his  poverty,   suddenly,  in 

September,  1848,  was  plentifully  supplied  with 

paid  drinking  debts. 

1 0.  Michael  Wilhdm  is  a  native  of  Vienna,  in  ^xjst 
ywo  years  of  age,  a  Catholic ;  unmarried,  a  jo\i>*>03 
naker:  has  never  before  been  punished;  hg^^  ^,  ^  c 


an  extreme  Hadical,  and  oq  the  ooart-martial  ezaminatiiim  of 
hia  brother,  Yiucenz  Wilhelm,  for  having  concealed  anas 
during  the  state  of  siege  nnder  pecoliarly  incriminating 
^TComHtances,  he  was  arrested  as  compromised  in  tliat 
matter,  vhence  arose  his  participation  in  this  murder. 

As  already  related  hy  the  accomplice  Bnonboech,  Wilheha 
together  witk  him,  both  belonging  to  the  same  company  d 
Nation^  Gnards,  shortly  before  the  nHttder,  forced  th^  way 
into  the  War  Office,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pnblic  qteaket 
in  the  Bazaar  Court ;  and  the  deposition  of  Wilbelm  ^rees 
perfectly  with  that  of  Brambosch,  up  to  the  time  when  lin 
latter,  with  Ransch,  and  the  two  other  guards,  retained  bom 
the  fruitless  search  for  the  War  Minister  in  the  paasages  o! 
the  fourth  story,  to  the  impatient  crowd  on  the  staircasa 

It  ia  well  Icnown  that  Bramboach  accused  WilLdm  of 
b^ng,  on  that  occasioti,  one  of  the  most  violent  instigators 
^liainst  the  count ;  that  he  demanded  aloud  his  death ;  and, 
in  his  rage,  even  presented  his  bayonet  at  Brambosch'a  breast, 
accosing  him  of  concealing  I^tour;  &om  which  circomstance 
Bramboach  also  points  him  oat  as  the  sde  author  cf  his 
misfortune,  as  he  wag  first  thrown  by  him  into  that  state  of 
unbridled  rage  against  the  count,  which  led  to  his  participa- 
tion in  the  murder. 

Bramboach  repeated  this  himself  to  Wilhelm,  before  the 
court,  in  a  distinct  manner,  without  any  passion  j  nay,  al^r 
beiiig  told  the  &te  that  awaited  him,  in  the  language  of 
reconciliation. 

It  was  first,  on  being  thus  confixinted,  that  'Wilhfilm  con- 
fessed all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  instigating 
the  people,  and  sought  an  excuse  in  the  example  of  the  z^st, 
and  the  general  entnity  against  the  War  Minister,  asserting 
that  be  had  not  thought  it  would  come  to  a  real  murder. 

With   regard  to  his  later  conduct,  Wilhelm  say;^  that 


Hereapon  the  accused,  after  putting  on  his  uoifonii,  re- 
paired to  the  UmTersitj,  vhere,  towards  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  a  crowd  of  students,  goards,  and  workmen  called 
on  him  to  be  their  leader,  and  onder  his  command  marched 
towards  Leopoldstadt ;  but  on  their  way  thither,  this  troop, 
at  the  ord^  of  the  commander  of  the  Academic  Legion, 
Aigner,  who  came  riding,  and  met  them  at  the  city  gate, 
turned  round,  and  went  back  to  the  Aula. 

BauBch  here  joined  another  divi^on  of  students,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  well-known  Wutachel  (etiil  a 
fiigitive),  were  going  to  the  railway-station  in  the  Prater, 
where  he  states  that  he  remained  for  three-qaarters  of  an 
hour  inactive,  out  of  mere  curiosity ;  but  that,  on  a  volley 
fired  by  the  military  upon  the  students,  he  took  to  fii^t, 
and  returned  to  the  city. 

Without  again  returning  to  the  Aula,  he  sayu  that  he 
wandered  about  for  some  time  in  the  streets  ;  and  at  about 
half-past  two  o'clock  went  to  the  Ho^  where  the  pioneerB 
were  standing. 

In  answer  to  a  question  here  put  to  a  general,  'whether 
there  were  no  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  hostilities,  the 
latter  advised  him  to  go  to  the  War  Minister ;  he  thereupon 
sought  the  latter,  and  received  from  him  a  promise  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  on  condition  that  be  sboold  first 
pacafy  the  people,  with  whom  the  firing  had  commenced. 

In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  in  spite  of  hia  re- 
presentations to  the  multitude  in  the  square  ;  for  the  people 
cried  out  in  great  bitterness,  that  the  War  Minister  must  be 
called  to  account  for  the  blood  that  had  been  shed;  and  the 
accused  also  heard  himself  reproached  with  being  in  league 
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order  for  tie  cessation  of  hostilities,  being  excited  by  hearing 
tKe  firing  of  ctmuon  in  the  square,  and  his  ill  receptitm  1:^ 
the  people,  he  had  behaved  passionately,  and  called  out  to  the 
minister  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  This  is  the  consequence  of 
your  orders, — I  cannot  answer  for  any  further  excesses  ! " 
He  also  admits  that  one  of  the  bystanders  advised  him  to 
moderate  himself;  but  he  denies  having  seized  the  War 
Minister  by  the  breast,  as  one  of  the  iritnesses  had  deposed, 
and  at  the  utmost  admits  it  as  possible  that  he  might  have 
involimtarily  seized  him  by  the  button  or  by  his  coat,  a 
common  habit  he  had  when  exdted. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstance,  confirmed  by  two  wit- 
nesses, thftt  he  demanded  at  that  time  the  openii^  of  the 
locked  gates,  endeavouring  to  ^ence  the  anxiety  expressed 
by  the  War  Minister  against  this  step  by  pledging  his  word 
of  honour  to  prevent  the  forcible  entrance  of  the  people,  if 
the  gate  was  only  opened, — Bausch  remarks  evamvely,  that 
he  recollects  there  was  some  question  about  the  opening  of 
the  gates,  but  he  does  not  know  exactly  whether  he  himself 
spoke  of  this,  and  is  much  more  of  the  opinion  that  another 
of  the  bystanders  made  that  demand. 

After  describing  his  attempt  at  the  window  of  the 
cLancery-chamber  on  the  first  story,  to  pacify  the  people' 
by  exhibiting  the  placard,  he  farther  states,  that,  after  a 
second  vain  attempt  to  appease  the  storm,  the  people  being 
already  infiiriated  to  madness,  he  returned  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  War  Minister,  accompanied  by  a  National  Guard,  who 
joined  him  in  the  square,  in  order  to  represent  to  the  count 
the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  propose  some  means 
of  conciliation ;  such  as  the  redgnation  of  his  office. 

On  this  occasion  the  iude-de^»mp  met  him  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  remarked,  how  frightful  it  would  be  if  Count 
Latour  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  justice  of  the  populace, 


and  be  urged  Rausch  to  co-operate  with  him  in  attemptdng 
to  save  the  count,  which  accused  was  instantly  ready  to  do. 

Thereupon  they  came  to  the  agre^nent,  respecting  which 
the  assertion  of  the  aocoaed  and  the  statement  of  the  aide- 
de-camp  differ — ^that  the  War  Uinkter  was  to  give  in  his 
resignation,  vhich  Kiewiadomaky  waa  to  take  in  writing  to 
the  latter. 

BauBch  remarks,  that  the  confidence  which  the  aide-de- 
camp showed  him  on  this  occaaion,  had  been  a  spur  to  him 
to  throw  himself  into  danger  in  order  to  Sive  the  minister. 

A  further  indncemeut  to  him  to  talre  part  in  the  occnr- 
roicea,  be  awerts,  was  the  report  that  a  stndent  had  draped 
a  general  out  of  the  water  on  the  Tabor  j  Baasch  says  he  : 
wished  to  do  a  similar  act  for  the  War  Minister. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  measure  agreed  upon  below  I 
in  the  courtyard,  where  he  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  the 
written  paper  a  mere  rag,  and  where  he  and  the  aide-de-camp 
got  into  the  thickest  crowd,  Bauach  heard  the  first  death- 
cries  agunst  Latoor. 

At  first  he  gave  evasiTe  answers,  and  professed  ignorance ; 
bnt  the  multitude  growing  more  and  m<a«  stormy,  and 
reproaching  him  with  knowing  the  hiding-pl^ce  of  the 
comit,  as  he  had  been  previonsly  in  intercourse  with  him —  I 
and  when  the  people  even  threatened  to  kill  him,  he  called 
oat,  thinking  that  the  War  Minister  must  haiTe  escaped  m  ' 
the  mean  time,  Connt  Latour  was  upstairs,  and  they  ought 
themselTcs  to  go  np  and  satisfy  themselves  1 

On  the  contraiy,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  only 
Neumayer,  but  also  another  man,  who  bad  undergone  a 
previous  examination  on  suspicion  of  participation  in  th«  i 
guilt,  corroborated  the  fact  of»Ra,usch  having  called  on  tbe  I 
people  on  the  staircase  to  fojlow  bim^  as  lAtonr  was  above-  I 
stairs,  asserting,  that  they  had  not  observed  that   Bausch 
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was  at  that  time  in  any  position  of  compuMtm  or 
anxiety. 

Botli  Tritneaaea  recogniae  him  as  the  same  student,  and 
they  assert  that  they  followed  him  only  on  his  summona; 
nay,  one  of  them  declares,  that  Eansch  Traa  one  of  thoae 
students  who,  in  the  War  Minister's  stndy,  read  aloud  the 
letters  seized  there  to  the  people,  exclaiming,  "  See  here 
lAtotir'a  knavery ! "  It  is  Airtber  deposed  by  many  witnessef^ 
that  just  at  the  time  when  Ransch  called  on  the  pe<^le  to 
follow  him,  there  was  a  momentaiy  quiet  in  the  War  Office. 

Bausch,  however,  in  his  defence  continues,  that  he,  in 
company  with  guards  and  workmen,  went  into  the  sectHid 
story ;  that  there  was  a  general  cry  that  he  must  bring  out 
the  count  to  them ;  and  that,  seeing  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  people,  fearing  the  worst  &r  Latour,  and  t^i-nt-ing  it 
better  for  the  latter  to  be  taken  prisoner,  than  to  fitU  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  he  at  last  gave  the  promise  to  help 
them  to  seek  the  count. 

They  thus  came  into  the  count's  antechamber,  where  they 
found  the  aide-de-camp,  who,  on  being  asked  for  LatoiK, 
led  them  to  the  church,  and  told  tbem  that  the  count  had 
escaped  through  it. 

The  accused  attempted  to  give  a  poative  denial  to  the 
chai^,  that  he  had  been  among  the  other  students  on  the 
reading  of  the  letters  in  the  count's  study. 

It  appears  firom  the  statements  of  Captain  Niewiadomsky, 
that  jEiauBch,  on  occasion  of  their  last  meeting,  had,  calling 
him  by  his  name,  begged  him  to  publish  the  whole  proceed- 
ings in  a  newspaper,  as  he  feared  to  be  killed  by  the  people 
as  a  traitor. 

Prom  the  church,  the  accnsed  says  that  he  went  to  the 
staircase  in  the  third  st-ory,  just  when  the  people,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  miniHter's  reagnation,  were  some  of  them 
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demanding  his  imprisonment^  and  others  his  death;  and 
adds,  that  he  himself  was  the  leader  of  those  twenty  guards 
who  took  the  solemn  oath  to  defend  the  count. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  search  for  the  minister  in 
the  passages  of  the  fourth  story,  with  Brambosch  and  the 
two  other  guards,— on  which  Major  Baron  Boxberg  mentions 
the  significant  circumstance,  that  Bausch  met  him,  at  the  head 
of  three  guards,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  asked  him  where 
the  minister  Bach  was ;  and  that,  on  his  answering  that  he 
did  not  know  (for  which  Bausch  required  the  major^s  word 
of  honour),  Bausch  remarks,  that  he  was  then  really  seeking 
Eischhof  in  the  passages,  that  the  latter  might  lead  him  to 
the  count. 

He  adds,  that  he  has  some  indistinct  recollection  that  a 
person  met  him^  who  stated  himself  to  be  an  officer,  and 
that  they  had  some  talk  about  a  word  of  honour. 

What  he  asked  that  gentleman  he  does  not  know,  and 
believes  that  he  inquired  rather  for  Latour  than  for  the 
minister  Bach ;  but  he  would  not  deny  the  possibility,  from 
his  excessive  confusion  at  the  time,  of  his  having  asked  for 
Bach. 

Accused  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  having  on  this 
occasion,  as  an  invalid  asserted,  broken  into  and  searched  a 
chancery-chamber;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  true  that,  on 
their  return  to  the  staircase,  they  were  received  with 
reproaches. 

When,  lastly,  Fischhof  came  with  the  news  that  Latour 
had  been  found,  accused  says  that  he  followed  him  'with  the 
guard  of  protection  across  the  passage  to  a  door,  before 
which  they  saw  the  War  Minister  standing,  wheireupon  they 
conducted  him  downstairs. 

Bausch  states  that  he  at  the  same  time  vainly  attempted 
to  push  the  War  Minister  sideways  into  a  chamber. 
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Wliilst  they  'were  going  downstiurs,  a  tresh  mass  of  people 
met  them,  uttering  threats  of  tanging  the  count ;  and  the 
accused,  haTing  placed  himself  opposite  to  these  people,  and 
spoken  strongly  for  the  prot«ction  of  the  minister,  he  aaya 
that  they  forced  him  away  from  the  staircase,  dragged  him 
into  the  ^pMBOg^  on  the  second  stoiy,  called  him  a  black- 
yellow  traitor,  seized  on  his  sash,  and  made  mgns  of  hang^g 
him  with  it ;  ftoia  which  danger  he  was  freed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  National  Guard  Ernst  Koch, — a  circumstance  which 
the  latter  confirms. 

Thereapon,  the  accueed  Bays  that  he  went,  accompanied 
by-  Eocb,  to  the  dvic  aivenal,  where  he  had  fomentations, 
being  very  nnwell,  from  the  effects  of  deadly  anxiety  and 
fear. 

According  to  the  depodtions  of  several  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, Bansch  rushed,  disordered  in  mind  and  in  the  hi^est 
excitement,  into  the  adjacent  room  in  the  arsenal,  exclaim- 
ing, "  May  God  not  punish  me— he  is  now  hanging  and  I 
un  gnilty  of  it !  " 

He  related,  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  people  wanted 
Xf  press  into  the  War  Office,  to  murder  Latour,  he  concluded 
he  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the  crowd,  in  order  to 
ave  the  minister,  to  enter  mth  them,  and  seek  the  latter, 
in  condition  that  his  life  was  qtared. 

At  this  statement  Bansch  beat  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and 
xclaimed,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  not  told  the  people  that  the 
aunt  was  in  the  house  1 "  He  behaved  like  one  in  despair, 
ad  begged  those  present,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  for 
le  mtirder  in  the  public  prints,  to  save  his  honour,  as  he 
as  placed  by  that  event  in  a  false  light,  but  in  reality  was 
hoUy  innocent  of  it. 
Se  asserts,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  plot  against  the 
>uxtt*s  life,  and  had  no  anticipation  of  so  frighted  an  issue  ; 
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that  he  had  thought  nothing  more  wss  intended  than  the 
demolition  of  tlie  building,  and,  at  most,  the  iU-treatmeat  <A 
the  miniiter ;  bat  that  h^  on  the  contraiy,  stamnlated  by 
ambition,  bad  aimed  ftt  preventing  this,  stej^dng  in  bb  t 
mediAtor,  and  disldngaiBhing  himself  j  for  his  'whole  bebii- 
Tunir,  from  tlie  time  of  hia  £rEt  appearanoe  in  1^  Wu 
O&ee,  showed  the  intention  and  purpoee  only  of  patting  a 
atop  to  the  bloodshed,  to  effect  a  pacification  azid  coc- 


He  added,  that  be  bad  eng^ed  in  theae  oocmrezLces  like 
a  lever,  witliout  bis  &ult ;  bnt  he  wished,  having  &llen  mto 
the  power  of  iite  people  (as  be  expresaea  it),  to  recondle  the 
tvo  parties;  and  it  wtts  only  bis  daoger  and  fear  of  paoing 
for  a  traitor  to  the  people,  that  induced  )ii"i  afterwards  ta 
aaaist  in  seeking  for  the  count. 

B7  the  Bentenoe  of  tbe  court-martial  of  Marcb  14, 1849, 
Wangler,  Bramboach,  Jurkovidi,  Kohl,  and  Johl,  fmad 
guilty  of  participation  in  the  morder  of  the  K.  L  Genoal 
and  Austrian  Minister  of  War  Count  Baillet  de  lAtonT," 
which  crime  is  aggravated  in  the  cases  of  Biamboecb  Ni<i 
Jobl  by  their  share  in  the  insorrection,  are  doomed,  the 
three  first  to  death  by  lumging  •  but  KxM  and  Johl,  to 
connderation  of  the  jvobability,  that  at  the  time  when  thej 
took  part  in  the  crime  tbey  believed  the  victim  to  have  tieen 
already  actually  dead,  are  sentenced  eadi  to  twenty  yean' 
fortress-labonr  in  beavy  irons ;  farther,  by  the  sobaequent 
decree  of  the  court-martial  of  July  9,  1848,  Nenmayw. 
Fawikauaky,  and  Fischer,  convicted  of  a  share  in  the  mnrd^' 
with  the  aggravation  of  public  acts  of  violence  by  Biwi- 
kansky,  and  by  Fischer  of  a  concealment  of  arms  during  tb« 
state  of  siege,  in  defiance  of  strict  l^;al  prohibition,  front 
imperfect  proofe  fumiabed  by  concurrent  circumstancee — are 
sentenced,  Neumayer  and  Pawikauaky  to  twenty  years',  aad 
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riacher  to  fifteen  years'  fortreBS-labour,  in  heavy  irons, 
'awikaaaky  liteniHe  to  &ab  one  day  in  every  week :  tar- 
her,  Major,  Wilhelm,  and  Bauach,  for  their  participation  in 
he  murder,  are  condenined,  iJie  first  to  ten  years',  the  second 
o  ei^t  years'  fortreas-labour,  in  heavy  irons :  and  Bausch  to 
ix  years'  fortress  arreat,  in  iroDs :  and  these  aentwioea  to  be 
atried  into  execution. 

There  still  remains  the  brief  notice  of  the  results  of  the 
iveetigation  into  the  drcamstance  iriiich  iqtpeared  in  the 
Tie,  that  both  at  the  strangalaticm.  in  the  courtyard,  and 
i  that  in  the  square,  a  ^?iute  military  belt  was  employed, 
otii.  of  which  behs  the  actors  in  the  scene  afterwards  aj^- 
Mitly  joined  together. 

One  of  these  belts,  which  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
itit  the  dead  body,  was,  according  to  distinct  information, 
ien  from  a  subaltern  officer  of  the  J>uke  of  Nassau 
iantry  re^ment  on  the  6th  of  October ;  the  other  appears 
.  have  belonged  to  the  grenadier  who  deserted  at  the 
ibor  from  Baron  Hess's  in&ntry,  who,  it  appears,  was  killed 

a  subsequemt  conflict  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  :   ITS  OSIGINATOBS  AND   PBOMOTEBS. 

The  mob  which  entered  the  War  Office  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  October  consisted  of  a  motley  mixture  of  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  Still,  among  these  it  ia 
easy  to  point  out  those  classes  which  were  distinguished  by 
their  activity  and  their  nimibersy  and  which  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

These  classes  are  :  the  members  of  the  Academical  Legion, 
who  led  on,  and  who  directed  the  assault ;  the  National  Guards 
of  the  suburbs,  and  especially  of  the  suburb  of  Wieden;  and 
the  labourers,  and  among  these  chiefly  the  navigators  of 
the  Southern  Bailway. 

The  judicial  inquiry  has  proved,  beyond  the  posability  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  assassination  of  the  Secretary  at  War  was 
deliberately  planned,  and  that  in  the  ''  Aula  "  in  particular 
it  had  been  prepared  and  formally  announced.  To  these 
&cts  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and 
of  the  criminals  themselves. 

It  will,  however,  prove  satisfisictory  further  to  substantiate 
the  fact  by  a  summary  of  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  this 
point  of  the  insurrection. 

On  the  4th  October,  1848,  at  9  o'clock  A.1L,  a  very  re- 
spectable witness  entered  the  lower  arcade  of  the  New  Uni- 
versity building.  He  was  led  by  curiosity,  havings  as  he 
passed,  heard  the  violent  outcries  of  many  persons  assembled 
on  the  premises. 
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On  entering,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  National  Guards,  labourers, 
and  stadents,  with  red  caps  and  "  ZiegenUain  "  cudgels. 

Several  of  the  students  jnade  inflammatory  orations.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  the  labourers,  and  attempted  to 
induce  them  to  assist  in  the  impending  assault  upon  the  War 
Office,  and  to  bring  their  friends  and  comrades  with  them  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  speakers  protested  that  the  labourers 
alone  could  manage  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  countiy. 
They  added,  that  the  ftmctionaiies  of  the  Goremmeut  oug^t 
to  be  hanged,  and  that  Latour,  the  greatest  foe  to  freedom, 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  whom  they  (the  labourers)  should 
award  that  doom. 

The  witness  reported  them  facts  at  once  to  the  Secretary 
at  War,  .and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  October,  when  he 
(the  witness)  left  the  War  Office,  he  saw  several  groups  of 
■weli-dreased  civilians  fraternizing  with  the  Archduke  Lud- 
wig'a  grenadiers,  and  imploring  them  to  stand  by  the  people, 
and,  in  case  of  a  conflict,  not  to  fire  upon  their  brethren. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  that  half  an 
hour  before  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  a  student  boldly 
announced  in  the  Aula,  that  Latour  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Diet. 

Another  student,  and  to  all  appearance  au  Hungarian, 
declared,  eight  days  before  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  that 
Iiatour  must  needs'  die.  He  said  this  publicly,  in  a  choii- 
house  in  the  Schultergasse.  And  at  noon,  on  the  6th  Oc- 
tober, the  same  student  protested  in  the  same  house  that 
"  this  was  Latour's  last  day."  On  the  following  morning  he 
boasted  of  the  accuracy  of  his  prediction. 

Immediately  after  the    termination   of  the    contest   at 

the  Tabor,  a  student  proceeded  from  thence  to  the  city,  and 

addressed  the  crowd  which  had  collected  at  the  entrance  to 

the  Prater,   with  the   words,    "By  half-pa^  four  o'clock, 

2  E 
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Latour  must  be  hanged  !  *'  It  appears  firom  the  eyidence  of 
numerous  witnesses,  that  the  assassination  of  the  Secretaiy  at 
War  WB8  publicly  announced  among  the  mob  at  the  Tabor  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  October,  and  that  it  was  said,  ''When 
we  have  done  here,  we  must  go  back  to  the  town,  and  Latour 
ja  the  first  who  ought  to  be  hanged." 

A  member  of  the  Central  Democratic  Committee,  too, 
mentioned  the  contemplated  murder,  at  a  private  party,  a  few 
hours  before  its  perpetration,  and  just  before  the  crime  was 
committed  several  students  were  seen  hastening  into  the 
War  Office,  calling  out  and  declaring  that  such  an  act  had 
been  resolved  upon. 

A  mob,  led  by  an  engineer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Acade- 
mical Legion,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  shop  of  a  gunsmith, 
in  the  Bognergasse,  opposite  to  the  War  Office.  They  took 
muskets,  pistols,  and  swords,  to  the  value  of  4,345  florins,  and, 
thus  armed,  they  rushed  into  the  War  Office. 

If  it  be  considered  that  the  Secretary  at  War  received  no 
less  than  five  intimations  and  warnings  of  the  fate  which  was 
in  store  for  him,  it  becomes  evident,  that  his  death  by  the 
hands  of  assaflsina  had  in  a  manner  become  a  public  secret,  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  suburbs. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  various  persons  brought 
ropes  to  the  War  Office,  and  that  during  the  assault,  when- 
ever the  zeal  of  the  mob  seemed  to  slacken,  well-dressed 
persons  were  found  to  rouse  the  popular  fury  by  calling  out 
that  the  Secretary  at  War  ought  to  be  hanged.  All  these 
fiEtcts  prove  that  the  crime  was  deliberately  prepared  and 
planned,  and  it  is  moreover  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  very 
preamble  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  victim,  plainly 
expresses  a  foreboding  of  his  wretched  fate  ;  for  it  shows  that 
Latour  was  folly  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  and 
the  abandoned  wickedness  of  that  party  against  which  he 
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stood  up  for  order  and  right,  to  the  sacrifice  even  of  his  own 
life. 

Besides  mentioning  the  perseverance  of  the  engineer 
Batisch  in  the  search  after  the  Cotint  Latonr,  the  mur- 
derous zeal  of  the  students,  who  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
labourers  and  National  Guards,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
student  Wedel,  who  "  longed  to  get  at  him,"  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Academical  Legion  have  been  identified  amidst 
the  crowd  of  assassins  which  thronged  the  courtyard. 

One  of  these  students  forced  an  inactive  spectator  to  arm 
himself  with  a  cudgel,  and  another  studentj  rushing  forth 
from  the  circle  of  bandits,  boasted,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he, 
"  too,  had  struck  a  blow  at  Latour." 

Students  were  seen  with  the  spoils  of  the  War  Office,  viz., 
sword-belts  and  pieces  of  gold  lace,  &c.,  in  their  hands,  which, 
they  distributed  among  the  people  as  tokens  of  victory. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  October,  six  members  of  the 
Academical  Legion  were  seen  standing  tmder  the  gqf  eway  of 
the  house  155,  City,  where  they  divided  the  plunder  of  the 
War  Office,  viz.,  a  shagreen  case,  a  watch,  sundry  maps,  &c. ; 
and  Edward  Merlitschek,  the  adjutant  of  Wutschel  (who  has 
since  been  sentenced  for  riot),  was  in  possession  of  a  sword 
which  he  obtained  during  the  sacking,  and  which  he  used  to 
designate  as  his  "  Latour  sword."  Another  member  of  the 
Academical  Legion,  who  received  his  death-wound  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  upon  the  arsenal,  presented  to  his  mistress  a 
fragment  of  the  star  of  the  order  which  Count  Latour 
wore,  and  which  fragment,  at  a  later  period,  was  given  up 
to  the  court-martial. 

A  crowd  of  students  pierced  Count  Latour's  uniform,  &c., 
with  bayonets  j  and  holding  them  aloft,  carried  them  to 
the  Aula.  The  papers,  &c.,  found  in  the  count's  apartment 
were  likewise  conveyed  to  the  university  building,  when 
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thej  were  given  in  charge  of  Habrowsky,  the  president  of 
the  committee  of  students. 

Kear  the  Aula,  too,  a  torn  piece  of  the  murdered  man^s 
shirt  was  offered  for 'sale  at  the  price  of  two  kreutzers ;  and 
everywhere,  in  the  coffee-houses  and  on  the  barricades^  the 
students  proclaimed  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  with 
cheers  and  other  signal  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  two  students  that  several 
persons  were  ill  treated  and  arrested  for  having  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  stripping  of  the  corpse,  as  it  hung 
at  the  lamp-post.  One  young  man  had  a  newspaper,  ^  The 
German  £agle,*'  affixed  to  the  bleeding  body;  and  these 
degenerate  young  men  prevented  even  the  cutting  down  of 
the  hacked  and  mutilated  body. 

The  blood  of  the  victim  was  still  reeking  on  the  pavement 
when  the  student  proposed  another  crime,  viz.,  the  assault 
upon  the  arsenal  Torches  were  lit  and  distributed  among 
the  people,  and  the  notorious  Dr.  Becher  was  instructed  by 
the  commander  of  the  Aula  to  attract  the  population  of  the 
country  by  rockets  and  other  fiery  signals  firom  the  tower  of 
St.  Stephen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  crime,  the  emissaries  of  the  Aula 
made  their  appearance  in  the  workshops  of  the  Gloggnitz 
railway,  in  the  factories,  and  among  the  navigators  of  the 
"  Wiener  Berg,"  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  labourers, 
and  drawing  them  into  the  city.  Many  labourers  refused 
to  accompany  them,  but  they  returned  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  with  drums  and  martial  music,  and  having 
armed  the  labourers  with  spears,  poles,  and  cudgels,  they 
conducted  them  into  the  dty,  when  they  were  drawn  up 
around  the  university  building.  Led  by  the  students,  part 
of  this  misguided  mob  was  afterwards  sent  into  the  various 
streets  around  the  Aula,  where  they  constructed  barricades^ 
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while  those  which  remained  near  the  university  were  told 
in  so  many  words,  that  they  ought  to  defend  liberty  by 
murder  and  assassination.  Kor  did  the  tempters  forget  to 
designate  three  persons  yrho  were  to  be  the  first  victims  of 
the  misguided  passions  of  the  populace.  It  was  then  that 
the  crowd  of  assassLus  hastened  to  the  War  Office,  and  when 
the  crime  was  committed,  they  were  seen  flourishing  their 
bloody  weapons  on  their  way  back  to  the  Aula,  where  they 
were  paid  for  the  work  they  had  done  on  that  day.  And 
one  of  them,  with  his  reeking  spear,  entered  the  board-room 
of  the  committee  of  students,  recounting  the  details  of 
the  crime,  and  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
pierced  Latour's  throat,  and  loudly  asking,  with  unequalled 
effirontery,  whether  he  had  done  the  trick  "in  the  right 
wayT 

ITor  are  Wangler  and  Major  the  only  persons  who  accuse 
the  students  as  the  originators  and  promoters  of  their 
misfortunes.  The  same  complaint  has  been  uttered  by 
sundry  others  of  the  prisoners ;  and  one  of  the  accomplices 
(whom  it  was,  however,  impossible  to  convict)  cursed  the 
students,  with  great  vehemence,  for  having  seduced  and 
tempted  him.  He  said,  "  While  they  squandered  the  money 
which  they  got  from  Hungary,  they  have  driven  us  p^r 
labourers  into  death  and  desperation  !'* 

After  reading  the  evidence  of  Wangler  and  Jurkoyich, 
and  the  statements  made  by  Brambosch,  Pawikausky,  and 
Fischer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assassins  were  paid 
by  the  Aula;  and  from  the  examination  of  another  prisoner 
it  appears  that  a  reward  of  fiye  florins  was  giyen  for  a 
cannon,  which  was  captured  at  the  Tabor,  and  taken  to  the 
Aula. 

The  deputy  Borrosch,  too,  expressed  his  behef  that  Count 
Latour  had  been  murdered  by  hired  assassins.     He  pointed 
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out  the  stiikiug  similarity  between  this  crime  and  that  to 
which  Count  Lamberg  fell  a  Tictim  at  Festh,  and  he  dwelt 
on  the  dogged  perseverance  with  which  the  crowd,  of  aboat 
fifty  or  sixty  persons,  in  its  attack  upon  Latonr,  broke 
through  the  ranks  of  the  guards  who  protected  him. 

This  deputy  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  people  of  the 
lower  classes  saunot  be  thought  infected  with  political  £Euia- 
ticisuL  The  people  at  large  are  indeed  open  to  the  feeling 
of  HATBED ;  but  cTeu  this  feeling  requires  a  large  crowd 
to  produce :  many  persons  must  co-operate  and  excite  one 
another,  and  this  did  not  happen  in  Latour's  case;  for 
Mr.  Borrosch  had  addressed  the  people  at  the  War  Office, 
calmed  their  passion,  and  taken  them  to  the  place  of  St. 
Stephen.     Scarcely  twenty  persons  remained  behind. 

It  is  consequently  evident,  that  the  Aula  was  the 
moYiDg  centre  of  this  crime,  and  its  action  produced  the 
corresponding  action  of  all  the  accessories  to  this  fatal 
deed. 

The  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies  at  Vienna^  and 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Academical  Legion,  were  mixed 
up  with  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
impure  elements.  Clerks,  lithographers,  house-painters, 
barbers,  writers,  and  actors  of  great  arrogance  and  no 
talent ;  tramping-  adventurers^  and  the  scum  of  foreign 
countries, — spiritual  paupers — ^men  whom  no  change  could 
deprive  of  blessings  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  whom 
every  change  might  serve — ^these  had  made  their  way  into 
the  Academical  Legion,  and  by  their  violence  and  reckless- 
ness, they  lorded  it  over  its  coundls,  and  directed  its  action. 
To  these  we  must  add  the  members  of  the  various  demo- 
cratic associations,  to  whom  agitation  was  a  trade,  and  who 
at  last  succeeded  in  lowering  the  students  of  Vienna  to  the 
level  of  the  praetorians  of  the  revolution. 
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The  superintendence  of  tke  associations  of  labourers  by 
students,  and  especiallj  by  engineers,  and  the  plan  of  sending 
agents  to  the  £EM^ries  and  workshops,  served  to  organize  the 
labourers,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual  state  of  excite- 
ment and  dependence  upon  the  Legion.  Hence  the  readiness 
-with  which  these  men  assembled  at  the  orders  of  the  Aula, 
thus  contributing  to  its  importance^  and  stimulating  its  arro- 
gance. The  well-disposed  among  the  workmen  were  awed 
by  the  terrorism  of  their  fiajiatic  companions;  many  were 
compelled  to  join  the  tumultuous  processions,  and  to  perpe- 
trate crimes  which  they,  in  their  hearts,  abhorred. 

Co-operating  with  the  student!^  there  were  clubs  of  dema- 
gogues displaying  their  fittal  activity  and  instilling  the 
poison  of  their  depraved  doctrines  into  the  minds  of  the 
pop^lation.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  lowly  and 
the  ignorant,  and  it  is  to  them  we  trace  that  excitement 
which  bordered  upon  madness,  which  has  been  shown  by  the 
National  Guards  of  the  suburbs,  but  especially  of  the  suburb 
of  Wieden,  where  Tausenau  and  Chaises  established  their 
head-quarters. 

Lost  alike  to  progress  and  improvement,  they  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  powers  that  be^  and  under  the  specious 
promise  of  a  golden  age,  they  advised  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  laws  and  conditions  of  society,  hatred  against 
property  and  possessions;  for  their  ideal  of  a.  political  society 
was  the  illegal  reign  of  the  strong  hand.  These  were  the  men 
who  sought  for  luxury  in  the  general  misery,  and  who  make  it 
difficult  to  say  which  was  greater,  the  credulity  of  the  crowd 
or  the  effipontery  of  its  prophets. 

The  nearest  and  most  feasible  object  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Radical  party  was  the  institution  of  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of 
the  dismembered  monarchy.  This  is  shown  by  the  results  of 
the  closest  inquiry,  by  their  own  statements,  and  by  the  pro- 
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testations  of  tHeir  printed  publications.  But  it  is  an  error  to 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  a  republican  form,  of  govern- 
ment would  have  satisfied  them,  or  that  it  would  have  termi- 
nated the  revolution.  No !  very  few  indeed  of  the  leaders 
were  dupes  and  enthusiastic,  or  really  believed  that  their 
boasted  republic  would  tend  to  improve  the  condition  and 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  men 
who  guided  the  movement  were  impelled  by  nearer  and  more 
practical  motives.  Their  object  was  more  wicked  and  less 
visionary. 

They  agitated  for  a  republic,  as  the  most  fitting  arena  for 
their  selfish  passions,  and  they  prized  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  &iVOured  their  interest,  their  lust  of 
dominion,  their  greed,  or  their  vanity.-  If  they  should  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  would  have 
overthrown  the  republic  as  they  overthrew  the  monarchy; 
for  Revohjtion  was  the  only  means  which  could  ever  invest 
them  with  a  short-lived  importance. 

Middling  writers,  who  looked  upon  political  agitation  as 
offering  the  most  profitable  career ;  men  of  great  ambition 
and  no  merit, — ^bold  of  front,  strong  of  lungs,  and  quick  of 
tongue;  worthless  subalterns  and  would-be  ministers;  the 
avaricious,  greedy,  and  iron-fisted,  who  looked  upon  the  revo- 
lution and  the  general  misery  as  a  source  of  profit;  spend- 
thrifts, who,  having  run  through  their  fortunes,  felt  a  desire  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  disgraceful  career  by  means  of  the 
public  purse ;  adventurers,  and  men  of  tainted  character :  such 
is  the  list  of  those  who  presumed  to  overthrow  the  fiibric  of 
the  state,  and  to  amuse  the  misguided  crowd  with  their  phan- 
tasmagorias of  popular  sovereignty  and  republican  blessed- 
ness. 

Several  of  these  men  had  the  candour  to  confess  that  they 
carried  matters  to  the  last  extreme,  because  they  had  reason 
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to  fear  that  they  would  be  hanged.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  usher  of  the  Central  Committee  of  all  the  democratic 
associations  has  stated,  that  these  gentlemen,  on  their  own 
showing,  appeared  to  hinn  a  set  of  great  egotists,  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  government,  because  they  wished  them- 
selves to  govern. 

The  tools  and  champions  of  the  movement  were  very 
much  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  masters ;  agitation  was  to 
them  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  profitable  trade,  and  an 
easy  mean^  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  To  take  an  instance 
out  of  many,  we  state  the  case  of  two  Jewish  captains  of  the 
garde  mobile,  who  were  captured  after  the  conquest  of  the 
city,  and  who,  when  asked  for  an  account  of  themselves, 
stated  that  they  were  "  Borsianer,^'  or  stock-brokers.  When 
asked  how  they  had  been  induced  to  enter  their  military 
career,  they  both  candidly  confessed,  that  the  suspension  of 
mercantile  operations  having  interfered  with  their  usual 
occupation,  they  had  thought  proper  to  accept  of  an  offer  of  a 
captaincy,  with  a  pay  of  6  florins  per  diem. 

The  germs  of  that  most  terrible  of  all  despotisms,  the 
despotism  of  the  mob,  were  clearly  visible  on  the  6th  October; 
but  from  that  day  forward  they  developed  themselves  with 
an  alarming  energy. 

The  judicial  inquiry  has  shown,  that  even  before  the 
murder  was  committed,  various  persons  of  all  classes  were, 
under  the  most  ridiculous  ^pretences  (as,  for  instance,  on 
account  of  their  dress),  seized  in  the  streets,  ill-treated,  and 
incarcerated  in  the  Atda  or  in  the  Civic  Arsenal.  In  the 
presence  of  the  terrible  events  in  the  War  Office,  indifference 
and  inactivity  were  considered  as  a  crime,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  days  it  was  an  act  of  signal  courage  for  an 
honest  man  to  show  his  face  in  the  streets.  Even  the  do- 
mestic hearth  offered  no  protection,  for  many  instances  are 
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on  record  of  peaceable  and  even  of  decrepit  and  aged  people, 
who  were  forcibly  arrested  by  tlie  armed  mob,  and  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  revohition.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to 
believe  that  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  of  the  popiila- 
tion  alone  emigrated  from  Yienna.  On  the  contrary,  people 
who  had  nothing  which  they  could  call  their  own,  fled  (in 
spite  of  the  assurance  of  the  Diet  that  Yienna  was  tranqiiil) 
from  their  homes,  to  escape  from  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
brute  strength,  and  from  the  dangers  of  a  city,  in  which  a 
word  or  a  look  sufficed  to  arouse  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the 
populace. 

Already  was  the  reign  of  terror  preparing  j  the  heads  o: 
parties  were  already  conmiendng  the  contest  for  the  reins  of 
government  j  lists  of  proscriptions  were  Tnaking ;  a  crowd  of 
victims  from  the  very  ranks  of  the  Badicals  were  destined  to 
share  the  &.te  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  nothing  remained 
of  liberty  but  the  mere  shadow,  when  the  tottering  £skbric  of 
the  state  was  sustained  by  the. arms  of  the  loyal  army. 

But  more  effective  even  than  the  dubs,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  revolutionists,  was  the  press.  This  mighty  engine  was  in 
the  hands  of  selflsh  and  venal  partisans,  who  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  murder  and  destruction,  and  the  poison  of  a  hellish 
doctrine  was  circulated  by  a  host  of  pubHcatkkns.  It  took 
effect;  and  in  the  very  lowest  classes,  especially,  it  produced  a 
brutalization  of  mind,  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea. 

The  rude  and  ignorant  were  told,  that  dependence  on  legal 
power  was  oppression  and  slavery ;  that  property  interfered 
with  their  wel&re ;  that  they  ought  to  take  their  fortune  into 
their  own  hands;  that  they  were  entitled  to  oppose,  and  thai 
they  had  a  right  to  make  armed  resistance. 

Such  teaching  soon  induced  them  to  become  familiar  eyeu 
with  crime. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Hcentious  Hberty  of  the  press,  with 
a  mere  nominal  press-law,  opened  a  wide  breach  to  an  irrup- 
tion of  private  maJice  and  calumny;  licentious  and  egotistical 
writers  had  it  in  their  power  to  de&me  any  character,  and 
(as  will  be  shown  presently)  to  draw  public  animosity  upon 
the  devoted  heads  of  their  antagonists.  "Not  was  there  a 
remedy.  The  power  of  the  state  was  paralyzed  by  tenorkm, 
and  actions  for  libel  could  not  be  thought  of 

The  diaries  and  other  writings  found  in  the  possession  of 
several  culprits,  display  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  borders 
upon  insanity.  Young  men,  and  indeed  mere  boys,  tutored 
by  this  street  literature,  showed  a  precocity  of  depravity, 
which  awakens  pity  for  the  lot  of  their  parents. 

An  artisan  of  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  when  arrested,  and 
when  part  of  his  own  bloodthirsty  letter  was  read  to  him, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  protested,  with  sobs  and  lamentations, 
that  he  had  been  maddened  by  the  reading  of  the  street 
aewspapers;  that  he  had  at  last  come  to  doubt  his  own 
existence,  dec.  <&c. 

The  navigators  of  the  Southern  Eailway,  who  in  the  month 
)f  March,  were  animated  with  the  best  spirit,  were  not  proof 
kgainst  the  seduction  of  the  communistic  newspaper.  They 
)ecame  disorderly,  rebellious,  and,  at  length,  they  actually 
ierrorized  their  overseers.  One  of  the  foremen,  who  disturbed 
;hem  in  a  serenade  of  ^'  rough  music,"  came  to  be  a  special 
)bject  of  their  hatred.  They  entered  his  house  and  demo- 
ished  his  furniture,  and  when  he  entered  the  workshop,  they 
eized  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fling  him  into  the  furnace. 
3e  was  at  length  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  some  other 

nen. 

A  variety  of  similar  instances  of  cruelty  and  barbarism 
tre  recorded  in  the  acts  of  the  inquiry  into  the  riots  of  the 
list  and  23rd  of  August,  1848. 
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Inflammatory  publications  were  found  in  the  posjessdon  of 
almost  all  the  accessories  to  the  murder.  Some  had  large 
bundles  of  these  papers,  and  the  influence  of  these  publi- 
cations is  so  manifest,  that  we  may  say  these  men  fell 
victims  to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  instances  refer  to  one  inquiry,  and  to 
only  one  crime  of  the  many,  which  were  committed  in  that 
fatal  time. 

As  if  following  up  a  pre-concocted  plan,  we  behold  in 
August,  and  still  more  in  September,  the  Aula,  the  dubs,  and 
-the  Badical  press  directing  their  attacks  and  aspersions  witli 
still  increasing  vehemence  against  the  Secretary  at  War. 
Their  accusations  become  daily  more  violent,  and  betray  & 
desire  to  make  Count  Latour  an  object  of  public  animositT- 

As  the  fatal  day  approaches,  the  language  of  the  dema- 
gogues grows  more  clear  and  distinct.  No  longer  do  thej 
speak  of  overthrowing  the  cabinet  or  Latour.  No !  thet 
designate  him  as  the  victim — as  one  doomed  to  death — ^and 
thus  they  attempt  to  foist  their  disgraceful  revenge  upon  the 
people  at  large. 

The  CcmsiUvjtion  newspaper,  of  the  4th  October,  rejpii- 
mands  the  people  and  the  Diet.  It  protests  that  Coimt 
Latour  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  at  large ;  and  the 
Studmtme  dywrier,  of  the  same  date,*  publishes  a  song,  "a  i 
lomteme^^  in  which  the  assassination  of  the  aristocracy  i» 
recommended  as  a  sacred  duty. 

But  that  the  real  gist  of  the  question  might  be  a  secret  t4 
no  man,  the  WieTver  Krdkehler  published,  with  the  motto :  "A 
few  days  before  the  Borrosch  and  Lohner  Cabinet,"  the  figure! 
of  three  members  of  the  actual  ministry,  suspended  from  t 

*  M.  Oscar  FaJke,  the  editor  of  this  publication,  has  been  prosecuted 
for  various  swindling  transactions  which  he  conunitted  in  the  canton  ^ 
iN^eufchittel.     Warrants  were  out  for  his  apprehension. 
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gallows ;  Count  Latour  was  one  of  ihe  three  ministers.  This, 
then,  was  the  programme  of  the  6th  October,  and  this  pub- 
lication was  openly  sold  in  the  streets  of  Vienna. 

That  this  fatal  seed  fell  on  a  fruitful  soil  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  example  of  Joseph  Bartholomew  Stapf,  a  foreman  of 
the  navigators,  in  the  Briinndelfeld,  who  has  since  been  con- 
demned for  riot  and  rebellion.  A  few  d&js  before  the 
murder,  this  man  read  to  his  fellow-labourers  an  infamous 
libel  against  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  on  one  of  the  labour- 
ers asking  whether  no  rope  or  bullet  could  be  found  for 
Latour,  he  produced  his  purse,  saying  "  that  this  was  money, 
ind  though  a  rope  for  Latour  might  cost  as  much  as  one 
lorin,  he  would  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  that  Latour 
:>ught  to  be  hanged,  and  that  some  bold  fellow  could  easily 
3e  found  who  would  tie  him  up  for  a  hundred  ducats." 

At  midnight,  on  the  6th  October,  the  same  Joseph  Stapf 
repaired  from  the  Arsenal,  where  it  is  supposed  he  com- 
nitted  arson,  and  led  the  assault  to  the  "  Hof,"  and  placing 
limself  in  front  of  LatoWs  body  as  it  hung  on  the  lamp  • 
x)st,  he  cried  out :  "  So  you  see,  my  fine  feUows,  things  have, 
liter  all,  turned  out  according  to  my  vdsh  !" 

In  the  fece  of  these  facts  the  chief  of  the  assassins  pre- 
umed  to  speak  oi  popular  hatred  to  which  the  Secretary  at 
?rar  feU  a  victim.  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that  several  of 
he  condemned  culprits  have  protested  that,  had  it  not  been 
or  the  ceaseless  agitations  against  Latour,  they  would  never 
lave  thought  of  him,  much  less  would  they  have  hurt  him. 
/ertain  it  is,  that  one-half  of  the  agitation  which  was  set  on 
[)ot  against^  the  Secretary  at  War,  would  have  sufficed  to 
evote  the  most  popular  of  the  party  chiefe  of  that  time  to 
be  same  fate. 

The  scenes  and  facts  which  we  have  recorded  are  a  general 
xplanation  of  the  event  of  the  6th  October  and  partly  of 
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the  assassination  of  the  minister;  for  they  testify  to  the 
existence  of  a  party,  which,  in  intimate  correspondence  with 
similar  parties  abroad,  and  especially  in 'Germany,  and  em- 
boldened by  the  events  of  the  15th  and  26th  of  May,  and  of 
the  23rd  August  and  13ih  September,  1848,  watched  its 
opportunity  and  snatched  at  every  pretence  for  firesh  riots, 
partly  because  the  revolution  had  come  to  be  a  vital  prin- 
ciple of  its  unnatural  position,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
compassing,  by  any  means,  however  bad  they  might  be,  their 
object,  ;viz.,  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  this  party,  supported  as  it  was  hy 
the  Left  of  the  Diet,  the  chiefe  of  the  democratic  dubs,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Aula,  should  strain  eveiy  nerve  to  overthrow 
the  existing  cabinet,  whose  energetic  opposition  against  its 
intrigues  it  had  reason  to  fear ;  and  it  is  not  less  natural 
that  its  attacks  should  have  been  specially  directed  again>: 
the  Secretary  at  War,  for  he  was  the  chief  of  the  army,  and 
it  was  he  who,  in  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  of  the  13th  Sep- 
tember, directed  public  attention  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Aula.  Nor  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  stores 
of  inflammatory  matter  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  sense- 
less and  £a.tuous  multitude  was  so  easily  goaded  on  to 
rebellion,  and  even  to  murder.  This  is  proved  by  contem- 
poraneous events  in  foreign  countries,  and  by  the  demon- 
strations against  the  Count  Montecuccoli  and  Baron  Doblhof 
and  others  at  Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were 
many  who  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  but 
who  were  not  prepared  to  sanction  the  aasassinatton  of  Count 
Latour ;  and  that  others,  although  willing  to  accept  of  the 
result  of  the  crime,  cannot,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  be 
considered  as  its  accessories.  In  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  tht- 
promoters  of  the  assassination  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
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sphere,  and  even  of  them,  the  names  of  many  are  still  hid 
in  obscurity.  But  though  in  this  respect  the  law  may  com- 
mand caution  and  reserve,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
deal  tenderly  with  the  real  promoters  and  instigators  of  the 
crime. 

In  tracing  a  crime  home  to  its  perpetrators,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  "  Who  could  profit  by  the  deed  1"  It  is  a 
useful  question )  but  never  Was  it  more  useful  than  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  state  of  public  afi^drs  in  Hungary  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  event  of  the  6th  October,  and  the  faction  which 
had  usurped  the  government  of  that  country,  may  safely 
boast  of  having,  within  eight  days,  directed  the  poniards  of 
hired  assassins  against  two  men,  whose  only  crime  was,  that 
they  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  insane  lust  of  dominion 
of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  dazzle  the  misguided  multitude 
with  a  show  of  patriotism,  and  who,  if  need  be,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  cut  his  way  to  the  dictatorship  through  the 
corpses  of  his  own  adherents. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  public  life  of  this  political 
actor,  that  he  promotes  his  selfish  objects  by  exciting  the 
lowest  passions  of  humanity,  and  that  the  calculations  for  his 
plans  are  baaed  upon  the  avarice,  sensuality,  egotism,-in 
short,  upon  the  vices  of  mankind.  Kossuth  owes  his  suc- 
cesses rather  to  the  judidous  practice  of  this  principle,  than 
:o  Ms  hypocrisy  and  his  oratorical  talents. 

As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  remind  our  readers  of  the 
events  (in  September,  1848)  at  Buda  and  Festh,  where 
enormous  sums  were  expended  to  bribe  the  garrison. 

The  inroad  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia, 
hreatened  the  most  serious  dangers  to  Kossuth's  party. 

A  deputation  which,  on  the  7th  September,  was  sent  from 
?estli  to*  the  Emperor^  with  the  most  outrageous  demands, 
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fidled  to  accomplish  its  object.  On  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  another  attempt  was  made  with  a  second  depatation, 
which  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Austrian  Diet  for  the 
promotion  of  certain  illegal  and  dangerous  objects. 

This  attempt,  too,  proved  abortive,  and  the  danger  became 
more  imminent. 

On  the  22nd  and  2dth  of  September  the  two  royal  mani- 
festoes were  published.  They  convinced  Kossuth  and  his 
partisans  that  the  Emperor  and  his  government  were 
determined  energetically  to  oppose  their  intrigues. 

Field-Marshal  Lieutenant  the  Count  Lamberg,  a  royal 
oommissioner,  arrived  at  Buda^  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia^  who 
threatened  the  city,  was  preparing  to  stifle  the  rebellion  in 
its  cradle. 

To  paralyze  his  antagonists  by  terror,  to  spread  confusion 
among  their  ranks,  it  was  thought  fit  to  have  recourse  to 
"  saving  deeds ;"  and  the  motto  of  the  master,  not  "  to  shrink 
from  the  assistance  even  of  hell,"  was  now  carried  into 
practice. 

On  the  28th  September,  Count  Lamberg-  fell  under  the 
daggers  of  hired  assassins ;  but  his  death  wrought  no  change 
in  the  situation  of  the  parties,  for  the  Emperor's  manifesto, 
of  the  3rd  October,  appointed  the  Ban  of  Croatia  in  Lamberg*s 
place.  It  was  then  that  the  Himgarian  conspirators  turned 
to  their  brethren  and  allies  at  Vienna.  They  were  worthy 
of  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  them. 

The  connection  between  the  agitators  of  Hungary  and 
those  of  Vienna  commenced  in  August,  1848.  On  the 
5th  September  the"  first  Hungarian  deputation  received  the 
formal  promises  of  the  Aula.  The  students  supported  the 
creation  of  a  free  corps  for  Himgary,  and  some  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Pesth,  where  one  student  took  part  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Count  Lamberg. 
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The  demagogues  of  Vienna  were  meanwhile  preparing  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow ;  they  gained  over  part  of  the  National 
Guard ;  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  associations  formed  a 
Central  Conmiittee,  and,  as  though  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  they 
held  a  secret  council  of  war  on  the  5th  October. 

On  the  following  morning  the  march  of  the  Bichter  Grena- 
diers became  the  longed-for  signal  for  a  revolt,  and  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  fell  as  the  second  victim  of  Kossuth's  policy. 

The  intercepted  correspondence  between  the  Baif  and  the 
Secretary  at  War,  of  which  Szemere  sent  600  copies  to 
"Vienna,  which  were  distributed  among  the  deputies  who 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  Hungarian  party,  furnished  the 
Diet,  as  well  as  the  demagogues  of  the  dubs  and  the  Aula, 
with  a  welcome  excuse  for  interpellations,  orations,  and 
inflammatory  articles,  by  which  they  still  further  excited 
that  hatred  and  animosity,  which  the  rulers  at  Pesth  wished 
to  attend  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Count  Latour. 

Even  Schutte,  the  republican,  admits  that  the  secret 
causes  of  the  Vienna  revolution  of  October  are  most  in- 
comprehensible, and,  indeed,  it  must  appear,  inexplicable  to 
every  man  of  candid  mind,  that,  considering  the  notoriety 
and  the  scandal  of  the  Hungarian  question,  the  Eadical  press 
should  have  dared  so  grossly  to  impose  upon  the  pubhc,  and 
to  adopt  a  tone  of  language  which  amounted  to  treason. 

But  as  to  the  motives  which  prompted  this  inexplicable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Vienna  press,  they  are  most 
plainly  shown  by  the  correspondence  and  the  minutes  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Hungarian  Cabinet,  and  of  several 
chiefe  of  factions. 

A  letter  of  the  2nd  August,  1848,  which  Kossuth  (then 
Minister  of  Finance)  addressed  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  Francis  Pulszky  (then  at  Vienna), 
instructs  Mr.  Pulszky  to  pay  400  florins  per  quarter  to 
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those  persons  who  advocate  the  interests  of  Hnngaiy  in  the 
Yienna  periodical  press ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  of  the  17th 
September,  the  President  of  the  Cabinet,  Count  Batthyany, 
informs  the  said  Mr.  Fulszky,  that  if  he  wanted  a  couple  of 
thousand  of  florins  to  gain  the  sympathies  of  the  Viennese 
for  Hungary,  he  (the  said  Mr.  Pulszky)  ought  to  draw 
upon  N.  the  banker,  for  any  amount  he  required  for  the  said 
purpose. 

And  it  appears  from  Mr.  Pulszky's  official  cash-book,  that, 
referring  to  the  above-mentioned  letter,  he  drew  upon  the 
count  to  the  amount  of  2,828  florins.  Erom  the  same  cash- 
book  it  appears,  that  before  and  after  the  6th  of  October, 
sundry  sums  of  500,  1,000,  and  2,000  florins  were  paid  to 
various  Hungarian  agents  at  Yienna,  as  well  as  to  sundry 
periodical  writers  and  editors  of  newspapers ;  the  sums  are 
entered,  with  the  dates  of  payment  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  who  received  them ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
such  sums  were  paid  "  for  advocating  the  Hungarian  interest 
in  the  press." 

Among  the  items  in  the  same  cash-book,  we  find  travel- 
ling expenses  for  students ;  fees  paid  to  editors  for  consulta- 
tions; and  travelling  exi)enses  for  the  Hungarian  guards 
who  deserted  from  Yienna.  And  now  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  total  of  the  expenses  of  the  Hungarian 
ministerial  chancellery,  under  Mr.  Pulszky's  direction, 
amounted  in  September  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Pulszky's  own 
books)  to  92,810  florins,  and  in  October  to  41,477  florins, 
and  that  in  September  we  may  take  off  a  sum  of  12,000 
florins,  which  was  for  regular  and  bond  Jide  expenses,  while 
for  October,  the  regular  expenses  amounted  to  5,756 
florins,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sums  above  quoted 
were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  and  other  jrevo- 
lutionary  outlays.     Let  it   also  be   remembered,    that   in 
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his  letter  of  the  11th  October,  Kossuth  authorized  Pulszky 
to  devote  the  whole  of  hia  cash  in  hand,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  proceeds  of  a  loan,  which  he  was  instructed  to  raise, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Hungary;  and  that 
as  late  as  the  10th  December,  1848,  the  sum  of  10,000 
florins  is  .credited  to  the  Magyar  agency  at  Vienna.  These 
considerations  convince  us  that  the  Hungarian  Committee 
of  Defence  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  revive  the 
sympathies  of  the  Viennese  for  Hungary.  According  to 
the  candid  confession  of  the  Kadical  papers,  these  sympathies 
had  considerably  cooled.  Even  an  influential  member 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Diet  declared  that  "it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  no  one  had  taken  money  or  money's 
worth  j"  and  the  above  revelations  go  fer  to  amplify  that 
admission. 

But  that  the  Hungarian  party,  co-operating  with  its 
Viennese  aUies,  took  part  in  the  execution  of  the  details,  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  various  notes  and  memoranda  which 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pulszky's  secretary  at 
Vienna.  One  of  these  documents  records  the  payment  of 
eight  florins  to  each  of  flfbeen  grenadiers  of  the  Battalion 
Eichter,  who  deserted  to  the  people  at  the  Tabor.  The 
total  of  the  sum  which  these  men  received  was  120  florins. 
To  this  we  may  add,  the  quarterly  salaries  to  the  Vienna 
Radical  press ;  the  wages  which  were  paid  at  the  Aula  for  a 
cannon  which  was  taken  at  the  Tabor ;  a  subsidy  of  thirty 
florins  for  the  assassin  Jurkovich ;  and  by  so  doing  we  obtain 
an  official  quotation  of  the  prices  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  6th  of  October.  The  wages  of  "  an  incendiary  at  the 
arsenal"  have  not  yet  transpired,  for  the  corresponding 
colunm  in  the  record  has  been  left  a  blank. 

Mr.  Pulszky's  ^retary,  to  whom  we  adverted  above, 
boasts  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Paul  Nyary  (dated 
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9th  October,  1848),  that  he  had  succeeded,  with  some 
trouble  and  much  danger,  to  foment  a  mutiny  among  part 
of  the  troops,  which,  on  the  6th  October,  were  to  march 
from  Vienna  to  Presburg;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
manoBuyre  the  people  had  defeated  a  signal  scheme  of  the 
reactionary  party,  while  **  Nemesis"  had  at  length  overtaken 
Latour. 

In  his  examination,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  de- 
signates his  chie^  Pulszky,  as  a  leader  of  the  Yienna  move- 
ment, who  had  frequently  ordered  him  to  pay  sums  of 
money  to  students,  &g.  He  also  admits  that  he  carried  on 
an  intercourse  with  Fenneberg  (who  received  money),  with 
the  Committee  of  Students,  and  with  the  editors  of  the 
Badical  papers. 

It  appears,  moreover,  from  official  documents,  that  on  the 
5th  July,  1848,  the  Secretary  at  War,  Count  Latour,  in- 
formed the  Hungarian  Cabinet,  that  he  had  thought  proper 
to  provide  the  military  chest  at  Agram  with  a  sum  of 
100,000  florins.  He  demanded  that  the  Hungarian  Cabinet 
should  repay  that  sum,  and  that  for  the  future,  an  annual 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  keep  of  the  Croatian 
troops.  The  Hungarian  Cabinet  refused  to  comply  with 
this  demand. 

This  circumstance  explains  the  nugatory  character  of  the 
accusations  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  made  agaimjt 
Latour. 

In  a  note  of  the  18th  September,  Count  Batthyany  in- 
structs Mr.  Pulszky  to  proceed  to  Count  Latour,  and  to 
demand  his  immediate  compliance  with  certain  extravagant 
demands  respecting  the  troops,  lest  the  Hungarian  Cabinet 
should  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  '^  other  means."  And 
on  the  30th  August,  Kossuth  informs  Pulszky  that  a  certain 
member  of  the  Austrian  Diet  was  prepared  to  impeach  the 
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aggressive  policy  which  the  Government  had  adopted  against; 
Hungary,  but  that  he  wanted  dates,  facts,  and  other  materials. 
Kossuth  communicates  some  of  these  dates. 

The  very  member  of  the  Austrian  Diet,  who  served  Kossuth 
with  such  signal  readiness  and  zeal,  was  adjured  on  the  6th 
October  by  Adjutant  Niewiadomski,  who  afterwards  ad- 
dressed M.  Strohbach  himself,  to  aid  Count  Latour,  who  was 
then  being  murdered  by  the.  mob.  His  entreaties  were  of 
course  disregarded. 

The  said  member  states,  that  he  suffered  at  the  time  from 
a  spasmodic  attack  in  the  heart,  and  that  he  cannot  re- 
member that  such  a  demand  was  made  to  him.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  spasm,  if  any,  must  have 
been  of  very  short  duration;  for  the  said  deputy  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  able  to  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  debate  on  the  assassination  of  the  Secretary  at 
War. 

It  appears  from  official  documents,  that  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember the  Austrian  Cabinet  complained  to  that  of  Hungary 
about  the  recruiting  for  an  Hungarian  free  corps,  which 
Meszaros  caused  to  be  carried  on  in  the  capital ;  and  on  the 
13th  September  the  Austrian  Cabinet  demands  that  the 
licentious  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  agent  shall  be  restricted, 
lest  the  recruits  might  be  employed  to  revolutionize  the 
capital. 

A  collective  note  of  the  Austrian  ministers  (dated  29th 
June)  shows  that  the  organs  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
then,  as  at  a  later  period,  were  repeatedly  but  vainly  invited  to 
consent  to  an  arrangement  of  the  various  interests  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  divers  documents  prove  the 
activity  of  the  Hungarian  agents  in  Yienna  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  papers  found  at  Pesth  furnish  us  with  ftirther  revela- 
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tious  concenung  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Hun- 
garian and  Anstrian  demagogaes. 

With  the  motto,  "  The  greater  the  need,  the  nearer  the 
help !"  we  have  a  printed  proclamation,  signed  by  Paul 
Hajnik,  the  chief  of  the  police.  It  informs  the  Hungarians 
of  the  Yiennese  events,  and  the  death  of  the  Secretary  at 
War,  and  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  tha^t  "  Hungary " 
was  a  popular  cry  in  Yienna. 

Alexander  Niczky,  a  Gk)vemment  commissioner,  announce"^ 
fix)m  Oedenburg  (dated  6th  October),  the  events  of  Yienna, 
which,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  are  very  favourable  for  Hungary. 
He  adds,  that  the  Yiennese  Mends  of  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
deserters  from  the  grenadiers,  had  routed  the  ^'  black-yellows.'' 

Ladislaus  Csany,  writing  to  Kossuth,  on  the  7th  and  8tli 
October,  states  that  he  had  sent  three  couriers  to  Pesth,  witli 
very  good  news  from  Yienna.  He  declared,  that  at  length 
darkness  had  been  succeeded  by  light ;  that  the  enemies  of 
Hungary  had  found  obstacles  in  their  path,  of  the  existence 
of  which  they  had  never  dreamed ;  that  every  eflfort  ought 
to  be  made  still  more  to  humble  them ;  and  that  rapid  and 
energetic  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
Cabinet.  He  (Csany)  was  glad  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
rouse  the  '^  Aula,"  and  he  added,  that  he  inclosed  Pulazky's 
report  of  the  events  at  Yienna. 

Pulszky's  report  is  dated  from  Oedenburg,  of  the  7th 
October,  and  it  commences  by  stating,  that  the  democratic 
Hungarian  party  had  obtained  a  complete  victory.  After 
recording  the  events  of  the  day,  and  making  especial  mention 
of  the  Aula^  he  concludes  by  stating  that  he  left  Yienna  at 
night,  after  the  attack  on  the  arsenal,  and  that,  accompanied 
by  Louis  Batthyany,  he  was  hastening  to  the  camp  at  Yidos, 
to  fetch  the  troops;  for  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
attack  Jellacic. 
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On  the  9th  October,  we  have  a  letter  from  Csany,  at 
AJtenburg,  to  his  friend  Kossuth,  informiiig  Tiim  that  the 
Vienna  Aula  had  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  him  (Csany),  and 
that  he  was  preparing  to  send  the  said  plenipotentiary  to 
Pesth.  He  adds,  that  the  zeal  of  the  Academic  Legion  was 
quite  refreshing  to  behold,  that  the  Vienna  Democratic  Club, 
relied  on  assistance  to  Germany,  and  that  the  Legion,  as  well 
as  the  club,  ought  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with.  He  also  adds, 
that  Pulszky  has  informed  him,  from  Oedenburg,  that  Bat- 
thyany,  too,  was  of  opinion,  that  Jellacic  ought  to  be  driven 
to  Vienna,  and  that  he  (Csany)  was  despatching  directions 
to  that  effect.  He  (Csany)  thought  it  his  duty  to  allude 
to  several  persons  of  rank  in  Hungary,  who  were  seriously 
compromised  by  certain  letters  which  were  found  among  the 
papers  of  Latour.  He  states,  that  M.  Tausenau  refused  to 
communicate  the  original  copies  of  these  letters  to  all  who 
were  not  of  the  very  ^lih  (vertrauteste  manner),  and  that 
he  (Csany)  would  consequently  send  his  signet-ring,  as  a 
token  that  the  letters  might  safely  be  shown. 

Csany  also  adds  a  written  account  of  the  Viennese  events, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Eeiner,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Aula,  whose  travelling  expenses  were  paid  by  Palszky. 
The  said  account  states,  that  Tausenau,  when  informed  that 
troops  were  about  to  be  sent  from  Vienna  into  Hungary, 
consulted  with  the  leaders  of  the  Aula,  and  resolved,  at  any 
risk,  to  prevent  the  troops  from  marching.  .  Various  means 
were  taken  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  the  mistresses  (madchen) 
of  the  grenadiers  in  particular  were  bribed  to  induce  their 
lovers  to  remain.  It  is  farther  stated,  that  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  Aula  and  the  grenadiers ;  that  the 
latter  declared,  that  they  could  not  in  common  decency 
refuse  tp  obey  the  order  to  march;  and  that  they  suggested 
the  propriety  of  the  students  and  the  people  proceeding 
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to  the  railroad  and  destroying  the  rails.  This  plan  was 
finally  adopted.  When  the  troops,  excited  by  bribes  of 
money  and  wine,  commenced  their  march,  they  were  addressed 
by  the  National  Guards  of  the  subm'bs,  and  the  mob  at  large, 
who  besought  them  to  remain  at  Vienna. 

They  were  further  moved  and  inspired  by  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  their  mistresses  (madchen),  who  accompanied 
their  march.  "When  they  arrived  at  the  station,  they  were 
addressed  by  Willner,  a  student,  who  besought  them  to 
remain^  and  who,  addressing  Greneral  Bredy,  insisted  on  the 
return  of  the  troops.  But  when  the  General,  regardless  of  his 
menaces,  gave  the  word  of  command  for  the  troops  to  march, 
he  (the  General),  Lieutenant-Colonel  Klein,  and  a  major, 
were  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  report,  in  its  description  of  the  conflict  in  the  city 
(previous  to  the  murder),  states  that  the  deputy  Goldmark 
proposed  to  storm  the  arsenal,  and  to  arrest  Latour.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  insurrection  of  the  Aula  was  promoted 
by  Lieutenant  Kuchenbacker,  who  protested  that  14,000 
German  soldiers  were  prepared  to  join  the  rebellion. 

*The  evidence  taken  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  con- 
firms all  the  above  details  respecting  the  tampering  with  the 
grenadiers  by  means  of  money,  wine,  and  venal  women,  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  printed  bills,  entreating  the 
soldiers  to  desert ;  the  intrigues  of  a  certain  member  of  the 
Left  in  the  £>iet,  the  appearance  (in  the  night  of  the  5th)  of 
several  grenadiers  in  the  Aula  ;  the  intrigues  of  the  engineers 
among  the  National  Guards  of  the  Wieden,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  the  soldiers,  and  the  events  on  the  march  and  at 
the  Tabor. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  several  members  of  the 
Diet  employed  the  most  dishonourable  means  for  their  party 
purposes.      M.  Kudlich,  a  deputy,  who  assisted  Tausenau  in 
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exciting  the  people  and  the  troops  by  speeches,  wine,  and 
promises,  pledged,  in  addressing  the  commander  of  the  grena- 
diers, his  honour  for  what  he  knew  to  be  an  untruth.  He 
asserted  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Diet  to  publish  theii*  resolu- 
tion, that  the  march  should  not  take  place.  And  M.  Max 
Joseph  Gritzner,  a  deputy,  engaged  Ideutenant-Colonel  Klein 
in  a  conversation,  and  thus  diverted  his  attention  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  mob,  while  he  motioned  to  the  populace 
behind  him  to  make  a  rush  upon,  and  to  capture  the 
artillery. 

At  a  later  period,  on  the  15th  October,  when  M.  Kudlich 
sought  to  assemble  the  Landsturm  at  Konigstatten,  he  pro- 
tested that  the  events  of  the  6th  of  October  had  been 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Hungarians  out  of 
their  scrape. 

This  attempt,  too,  to  organize  the  Landsturm  in  Austria, 
had  its  origin  in  Kossuth's  instructions,  as  is  shown  by  his 
con*espondence  with  his  agents  at  Vienna,  viz.,  Pulszky, 
Stephen  Grorove,  L..  Czematovy,  and  others, 

I^  in  addition  to  these  facts,  we  consider  his  persevering  in- 
fluence (as  shown  by  the  same  correspondence)  in  determining 
the  resistance  of  the  Viennese  against  the  Emperor's  troops ;  if 
it  be  considered  that  Kossuth,  writing  from  Presburg  (30th 
October)  to  the  Committee  of  Defence,  protests,  that  in  the 
battle  of  Schwechat  Hungary  had  paid  the  debt  due  to  the 
Viennese,  and  that  in  another  letter  (3rd  November)  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  Aula  (as  Bem  had  informed  him) 
would  join  his  army ;  if  it  be  further  considered,  that  on 
the  3rd  October  he  instructed  his  commissioner,  M.  Sebastian 
Vukovich,  to  seize  Latour's  property  in  the  counties  of 
Temes  and  Torontal,  because  it  was  '^  Latour  who  caused 
the  war  in  Hungary ;"  and  if  we  consider,  lastly,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  October,  and  immediately  after  the 
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murder^  the  committee  of  the  democrats  and  students  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Diet,  praying  for  an  amnesty  for  the  mur- 
derers of  Latour,  the  repeal  of  the  manifesto  of  the  3rd  Oct, 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  Ban  from  all  his  offices ;  and  if  it  he 
considered,  that  the  Left  of  the  Diet  presumed  to  emhody 
this  petition  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  we  say,  if  all 
these  &cts  are  well  weighed,  they  must  remove  every  shadow 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominating  influence  which  Kossuth's 
feu^tion  had  on  the  assassination  of  the  Secretary  at  War. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  evidence  of  the  criminals  and  of 
the  witnesses.  Kausch,  who  is  accused  of  taking  part  in 
the  crime,  affirms  that  after  the  murder,  the  students  gene- 
rally designated  Tausenau  as  having  assisted  Pulszky  in 
causing  the  events  of  the  6th  October.  The  students  informed 
Eausch  that  Tausenau  had  collected  Latour's  papers,  and 
that  he  had  taken  them  to  the  Aula,  and  that  he  had,  more- 
over (previous  to  the  murder),  excited  the  labourers  with 
wine,  speeches,  and  money.  Eauschadds^  that  the  £uiaticism 
of  the  students  could  never  have  gone  to  such  length,  had  not 
the  Badical  deputies  done  their  utmost  to  f^romote  it.  Pro- 
fessor Fiister,  in  particalar,  is  named,  as  a  man  whose  glow< 
ing  orations'  (which  Bausch  believes  to  have  been  prompted 
by  impure  means)  served  to  goad  the  students  on  to  the 
maddest  acts  of  excitement. 

Eausch,  moreover,  designates  the  Messrs.  Goldmai^  Vio- 
land,  KudHch,  and  Fischhof,  and  othersf,  as  the  persons  who, 
during  the  siege  of 'Vienna^  supported  the  defence  by  theii- 
inflammatory  speeches. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  evidence  of  a  foreman  of  the 
labourers,  that  Pulszky,  who  used  to  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Democratic  Club  in  the  hotel  "  Zur  Ente,"  distributed 
large  sums  of  money  among  the  labourers^  to  induce  them  to 
be  in  readiness  whenever  they  might  be  wanted.      The  same 
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witness  states,  that  it  was  Pulszky  who  first  started  the 
plan  of  the  ga/rdd  mobile. 

M.  Aigner,  the  commander  of  the  Academical  Legion,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  assaasmation  of  Latour  had  been 
caused  by  the  Hungarians^  and  especially  by  Tausenau^ 
Chaises,  and  Pulszky.  This,  he  said,  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  students. 

Habrowsky,  too,  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  Stu- 
dents, who  at  a  later  period  went  frequently  into  the  camp 
of  the  Hungarians,  is  designated  as  having  co-operated  to- 
wards the  events  of  the  6th  October,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Hungarians. 

When  the  witness  (viz.  Aigner)  met  Tausenau  and  Chaises 
in  the  Students'  Committee  after  the  6th  October,  he  was 
extremely  disgusted,  and  insisted  on  their  expulsion.  In  sup- 
port of  his  view  as  to  the  originators  of  the  assassination, 
this  witness  states,  that  eight  days  previously,  two  Hun- 
garians, one  of  whom  he  afterwards  remarked  as  adjutant  to 
B^m,  came  to  him  at  night,  and  asked  him  to  send  two 
companies  of  students  to  the  frontier  between  Hungary  and 
Moravia,  where  they  were  to  fight  against  Hurban.  Witness 
refiised  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  he  reported  the 
case  to  the  minister  Baron  Dobblhof.  He  is  moreover  of 
opinion  that  the  Hungarians  caused  the  events  of  the  13th 
September;  and  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that 
among  Pulszky's  papers  a  note  was  found  frx)m  Habrowsky, 
which  contained  the  laconic  statement  that  "  everything  was 
being  provided  for." 

Another  influential  member  of  the  Academical  Legion 
af&rms,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  conviction,  that  Tati- 
senau  frequently  conversed  with  Pulszky,  and  that,  by  the 
favour  of  Hiabrowsky,  Pulszky,  Chaises,  and  Dr.  Becher  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  secret  sittings  of  the  Committee  of 
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Students.  Tliis  witness  believes  that  Tausenau,  Cbaisos, 
and  perhaps  Silberstein,  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
aware  o^  and  who  directed,  the  plot  against  the  life  of  Count 
Latour,  while  public  opinion  fixes  the  same  charge  upon  the 
democratSy  Dr.  Schiitte,  Becher,  L.  Eckardt,  and  Dr.  G. 
fVank* 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Latour,  this  witness  saw 
Tausenau  taking  the  papers  of  the  Secretary  at  "War,  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  from  the  Students*  Committee-room  to 
his  own  house.  Several  of  the  papers  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  Badicale,  edited  by  Becher.  Witness  also 
heard  Dr.  Schiitte  boasting  of  his  correspondence  with  Kos- 
suth, who  had  pledged  his  word  to  assert  the  democratic 
principle  in  Hungary,  after  the  termination  of  the  contest. 
And  lastly,  this  witness  deposes  that  Fenneberg  and  Kuchen- 
backer  offered  to  join  the  Legion  on  the  6th  October,  and 
that  they  were  accepted.  This  last  statement  is  confirmed 
hj  Fenneberg's  own  pamphlet,  containing  an  account  of  the 
events  of  the  6th  October.  In  this  work  the  author  can- 
didly admits,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  capture  M.  Bach,  the 
minister,  on  that  fatal  day,  that  he  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Latour. 

It  appears,  from  the  depositions  of  a  waiter  to  the  Central 
Democratic  Club  (this  club  was,  according  to  Dr.  Schiitte. 
the  centre  of  the  October  movement),  that  immediately  afler 
the  murder,  several  of  the  assassins  made  their  appearance  at 
the  club;  that  they  reported  the  event;  that  the  democrats 
applauded  them,  and  had  much  secret  conversation  with 
them;  and  that  afterwards  several  of  the  afisassins  were  men- 
tioned as  acquaintances  by  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Club. 

One  of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Committee  of  Stu- 
dents ajQ&nus  that  that  Committee  was  gradually  influenced, 
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and  at  length  altogether  directed,  by  the  Democratic  Club,  and 
particularly  by  Tausenau,  Becher,  Jellinek,  and  Schiitte,  and 
that  the  motions  and  proposals  of  these  persons  were  generally 
discussed  in  the  secret  sittings  of  the  committee.  The  same 
witness  states  that  the  said  club,  by  transferring  its  sittings 
to  the  hotel  "Zur  Ente,"  managed  to  intrude  upon  the 
Legion,  and  that  several  of  its  members  were  finally  elected 
as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Students.  He  adds,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Tausenau  and  his^ 
Mends  used  their  influence  in  &vo\ir  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
that  Chaises  and  JeUinek  sought  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
the  Democratic  Club  and  the  Committee  of  Students.  And 
further,  that  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  murder 
reached  the  committee,  Lowenstein  proposed  to  storm  the 
arsenal,  and  that  Fenneberg,  Kuchenbacker,  and  Hauk 
offered  to  lead  the  assault. 

He  also  states  that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Goldmark, 
Fiister,  and  Violajid  made  their  appearance  in  the  committee ; 
that  Goldmark  urged  the  students  to  expel  the  troops  fi'om 
the  town,  and  that  Fiister  informed  them  of  the  advance  of 
the  Ban  to  Wieselburg;  but  that  he  protested  that  th^^e  was 
ao  reason  to  fear  the  Ban,  because  he  was  conquered,  and  a 
fugitive. 

A  few  days  after  the  murder,  the  manager  of  Eurich  and 
Klopf  s  printing-house  told  witness  that  he  had  been  in- 
jtructed  ta  discontinue  the  printing  of  Latour's  impers,  and 
ihat  he  had  been  ordered  to  return  them  to  Habrowsky. 

Another  witness,  who  was  very  candid  in  his  confession 
Tie  was  an  engineer,  and  member  of  the  Students'  Com- 
mittee), states  that  Tausenau,  Chaises,  Habrowsky,  Lowen- 
jtein,  stnd  Eckardt  were  bribed  by  the  Himgarian  party.  In 
:he  case  of  Habrowsky,  he  proves  this  assertion-  He  states. 
ilso  that,  after  the  6th  Octobar,  even  persons  of  Radical 
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principles,  such  as  Wutschel  for  instance,  expressed  their 
horror  and  disgust  of  these  persons  to  their  very  &ces ;  and 
that,  as  the  murderers  of  Latour,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  committee.  And  abo  that  of  these  persons  it 
had  been  generally  known  that  they  had  promoted  the  crime, 
and  approved  of  its  perpetration.  After  Latour*s  death,  it 
was  often  discussed  in  the  Students'  Committee  whether  or  not 
the  papers  of  the  Secretary  at  War  ought  not  to  be  taken  away 
from  Tausenau.  The  same  witness  reveals  sundry  important 
&>cts  concerning  Goldmark,  and  he  proves  that  this  person 
was  subsidized  by  Fulszky,  who  paid  him  for  his  agitation 
in  favour  of  Hungary.  Goldmark  influenced  the  Students 
Committee,  and  he  represented  it  in  the  Diet.  It  was  he 
who  prompted  the  students  to  violent  resolutions,  which  lie 
himself  scrupled  to  agitate  in  public;  such  as  the  organization 
of  the  Landsturm,  the  appeal  to  the  Hungarians,  &c. 

During  the  siege  of  the  town,  this  witness  and  bis  Mend 
Wanitschke  (who  has  been  arrested,  and  who  testified  to  the 
truth  of  the  following  statements)  were  engaged  by  Groldmark 
to  proceed  to  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Slavonian 
clubs  and  the  populace  of  that  city  against  the  Crovemment. 
Groldmark  gave  them  sixty  florins  towards  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  also  a  passport,  which  was  signed  by  Fischhof, 
and  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  Diet.  He  made  them 
promise  to  report  their  success  to  him.  Having  pledged 
their  word  to  this  eflect,  the  two  students  took  the  moner. 
but  considering  that  it  was  rather  a  small  sum  for  an  Htm- 
garian  subsidy,  they  applied  to  the  Students'  Committee,  and 
eventually  received  another  sum  of  forty  florins.  They  did 
not  however  proceed  to  Prague,  but  remained  at  Vienna: 
for  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  commission  was 
dangerous. 

Andreas  Schumacher,  a  public  writer,  who  has  since  been 
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sentenced,  states  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  October  he 
came  to  the  Aula,  where  he  found  300  students  under  ihe 
command  of  Wutschel.  None  of  them  knew  what  was  to  be 
done ;  but  of  a  sudden  Goldmark  made  his  appearance. 
He  inspected  the  detachment,  and  confronting  witness 
(Sclixmiacher)^  he  seemed  as  if  about  to  make  an  important 
communication;  but  stopping  himself  suddenly,  he  said  : 
«  Never  mind  !— I  dare  say  you  will  know  your  own  business 
best  when  you  are  out  there  !"  And  on  witness's  question, 
Where  1     Mr.  Goldmark  replied,  "At  the  Tabor." 

In  the  afternoon  Schumacher  watched  the  doings  of  the 
Aula.  Everything  was  in  commotion.  At  half-past  2  p.m., 
a 'large  mob  of  armed  navigators  proceeded  up  the  Backer- 
strasse.  One  of  the  students  joined  them,  took  the  lead, 
and  marched  them  away.  The  contest  commenced  imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Schumacher  protests  that  Goldmark  and  Fischhof  were 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  University  and  of  the  Vienna  Demo- 
crats ;  that  they  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Austria ;  that 
they  co-operated  with  Kossuth  ;  and  that  to  them  the  revo- 
lution of  October  was  but  a  means  for  an  end.  He  protests 
that  Kossuth  went  for  something  even  in  the  movement  of 
March. 

Two  ojBScers  of  the  Vienna  National  Guard  state  that,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th  October,  Goldmark  addressed  them 
on  St.  MjchaeFs  Place.  He  said  things  went  on  well,  and  if 
the  National  Guard  held  out,  they  would  get  the  better  of  the 
troops  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  likewise 
accused  the  witnesses  of  idling  about. 

A  member  of  the  association  of  Vienna  Demoerats  deposes 
that  this  association  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
similar  societies  in  Frankfort,  Munich,  and  Gratz,  and  that 
it  tended  to  convert  the  states  of  Eiux)pe  into  a  federal 
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republic,  after  the  defeat*  pud  overthrow  of  thfe  dynasties. 
As  the  chiefs  of  this  association:  he  designates  Taosenati, 
Becher,  and  others ;  and  as  leaders  of  the  October  revolution, 
he  quotes  Goldmark,  Fiister,  Fischhof,  and  Kiidlich ;  and  the 
agents  Bern,  Schlitte,  Blum,  Frobel,  and  Gritzriier. 

In  the  case  of  a  final  victory"  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  from  the  members  of  the  extreme 
Left  j  Goldmark,  Fischhof  Violand,  Foster,  and  Firobel  were 
designated  as  presidents. 

He  states  that  Goldmark  and  Fischhof  were  the  cause  of 
the  bloodshed  aftep  the  capitulation.  For  when  BLabrowsky 
returned  from  the  Hungarian  camp,  and  informed  them  that 
Kossuth  would  attack  the  Imperialists,  these  two  persons, 
accompanied  by  Blum  and  Frobel,  ascended  the  tow^er  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  on  their  descent  they  informed  the  crowd  that 
the  Hungarians  were  fighting  bravely,  and  that  "Vienna 
ought  to  hold  out ;  whereupon  the  populace,  uttering  savage 
shouts,  resumed  the  arms,  which  the  majority  had  already 
resigned. 

Respecting  the  proposed  presidency  of  Justinia  Frobel,  the 
Gasaen  Cavhing,  of  the  26th  September,  contains  an  article 
which  explains  the  confidence  which  that  person  enjoyed. 

This  article  states  how  this  amiable  man  takes  his  leave 
froni  his  friends,  the  democrats,  and,-  as  though  foreseeing 
that  important  events  would  occur  during  his  absence,  he, 
after  expressing  his  joy  at  the  late  alliance  with  the  Mag- 
yars, and  recommending  the  greatest  centralization  of  the 
Vienna  Badical  associations,  concludes  his  oration  by  pro- 
testing, **  that  the  real  revolution  was  yet  to  come ;  that 
hitherto  it  had  been  a  child's  play;  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  a  few  lives  would  go  for  nothing ;  and  that  he 
hoped  the  Vienna  democrats  would  not  be  idle  in  that  time/ 
"We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  speech  was  violently  cheered. 
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Dr.  Albert  Tnaapfoscli,  a  member  of  the  FraAk£or(  {larlia* 
ment,  who  has  nnee  reoeiyed  las  senteniee,  expiwsses'  hl» 
opmion  that  the  Yiieiuta  movement  was  not  general,  but  that 
it  originated  with  Tauaenau  and  his  set,  and  that  Taoaenau 
was  a  despicaUe  persoBj  who  caoaed  riots  lor  monej,  never 
onoe  caring  what  harm  he  might  da  The  «aid  witness  also 
states  that  "Bfoikakj  had  fic^uent  interviews  with  Tansenau, 
Chais6es,  and  Becher,  and  sometimes  with  Bium,  and  that  it 
yirns  Pulsz^  who  distribnted  the  money  to  the  students.  It 
was  impossible  to  quote  the  sums ;  bat  the  &ot  had  been 
generally  believed  and  canvassed. 

Dr.  L.  Franks,  too,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial,  ex* 
pressed  his  conviction  that  the  October  movement  was  caused 
by  the  Hongariaas.  Hie  states  that  in  September,  an  Hun* 
garian  deputation,  led  by  Balogh,  entered  the  Vienna  De* 
mocratic  Association,  and  that  Balogh,  in  an  inflammatory 
oration,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  co-operation  between  the 
democrats  of  Hungaiy  and  Vi^ina.  His  words  took  effect^ 
and  Eckardt  and  oth^»  were  sent  to  Festh.  And  lurther ; 
that  when  the  second  Hungarian  dotation,  to  the  Diet 
arrived  at  Vienna^  Balogh  again  addressed  the  democratic 
associations,  tad  the  tveaty  of  alliance  was  further  confirmed. 

friinkel,  too,  was  pieaent  when,  on  the  5th  October,  in 
tlie  ^Sperl  Hotel,^  in  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb,  Tausenau 
iNras  publicly  accused  of  being  paid  by  the  Hungarians.  On 
this  occasion,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Tillenberg  told  Tau- 
senau, he  (Tillenberg)  knew  that  he  (Tausenau)  had  received 
2,000  florins  in  a  letter  from  Pesth ;  and  Tausenau,  when 
called  upon  for  \aa  answer,  protested  that  this  was  not  a 
place  for  explanations.  After  this,  witness  left  the  room; 
on  the  following  day  he  was  told  by  some  friends  who 
remained,  that  Eckardt  proposed  to  prevent  the  march  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  that  divers  democrats,  then  and  there  ajwem* 
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Ued,  prooeeded  to  tlie  Gumpeadoif  baixacks  to  aamn  the 
grenadiers  of  the  assisfcai^oe  of  the  National  Guarda.  As  m 
jueaoB  of  gaming  the  cfympathies  of  the  people  theae  demo- 
crats took  with  them  a  woman  who  was  taught  to  cnrse^ 
howly  and  lament  in  a  rery  shocking  jnanner,  with  many 
loud  protests  that  her  brother,  a  soldier,  was  being  flogged  to 
death  in  the  banacks,  because  he  and  his  oomradea  rinsed 
to  mardi  against  the  Hunganana. 

In  the  Democratic  Asaociation,  too,  Frankel  heard  Tanae- 
naii  protesting  that  Latour  and  Bach  ought  to  be  hanged;  for 
which  he  stated  his  reasons  at  some  length.  Erankel  say^ 
that  in  this  manner  the  mass  of  the  democrats  were  made 
fiimiliar  with  the  idea  of  political  murders ;  and  he  also 
believes  that  sondry  members  of  the  Diet  had  a  hand 
in  the  plot,  but  especially  Goldmark  and  Piister,  of  whom 
Frankel  was  told,  by  various  persons^  that  early  on  the  6th 
October,  they  came  to  the  Aula  to  arrange  the  prooeediogs 
of  the  day.  He  says  that  Goldmark  and  Fischhof  were  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Tausenau,  and  that  they  had  always 
been  with  him  and  with  Yioland,  Beoher,  and  Erank. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  opiniim  of  the 
connection  which  Balogh,  an  Hungarian  deputy,  and  after- 
wards major  of  the  Honved,  entertained  with  the  agitators 
at  Vienna^  we  ought  to  state,  that,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  coUrt-martial  at  Festh,  the  murderers  of  Oount  Lam- 
berg  were  traced  home  to  Balogh,  George  £olo6y,and  ELossotL 
Xhese  three  persons  excited  the  Hungpuian  Parliament  on 
and  before  the  28th  September,  1848,  by  protestiag  that 
Count  Lamberg  was  guilty  of  high  treason;  and  by  these 
protests  they  gave  him  up  to  the  aRsaaains,  while  a  person 
named  Danes  (an  ex-uaher  at  the  school  for  the  blind, 
dismissed  for  seduction  of  youth,  and  profligacy),  who  it  u 
thought  was  an  agent  of  Kossuth,  addressed  the  people  out 
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of  doors,  and  entreated  them  to  "  kill  the  dog.'*  Upon  this, 
tlie  populace^  like  so  many  maniacs,  rushed  to  the  Pen- 
sioners' House,  took  scythes^  and  executed  Kossuth's  verdict 
and  sentence  on  the  spot. 

IK.0I08Y,  the  chief  criminal,  confessed,  that  afterwards  at 
Komom,  Balogh  had  asked  him  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  on 
Lamberg's  account,  for  that  he  (Kolosy)  was  not  the  cause 
of  Xiamberg's  death,  since  Kossuth  had  instructed  him 
(Balogh)  to  provide  that  the  count  should  never  leave  the 
cities  of  Buda  and  PestL  Balogh  added,  that  on  receiving 
these  instructions,  he  had  immediately  taken  measures  to 
arrest  the  count  in  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  put  up. 

In  short,  there  is  such  a  stiiking  similarity  between  the 
assassinations  of  the  Counts  Latour  and  Lamberg,  in  all 
that  regards  arrangement,  execution,  and  means,  that  this 
sinciilarity  alone  makes  one  believe  that,  in  either  case,  it 
-was  the  same  hand  which  directed  the  murderer's  blade. 

A  credible  person  heard,  on  the  13th  September,  Falke 
Buchheim  addressing  the  populace  near  the  Aula,  and  pro^ 
posing  to  seize  and  to  haog  the  two  ministers,  Latour  and 
Bach.  The  same  person  declares  on  his  oath,  that  on  the 
dtloi  October  (as  we  stated),  Frankel  assembled  the  democrats 
at  the  ''Sperl  Hotel,"  and  he  adds,  that  the  meeting 
commenced  at  eight  p.m.,  and  that  Tausenau,  Jellinek^ 
libvrenstein,  and  Deutsch  were  present.  On  the  following 
afternoon,  the  witness  was  at  the  Aula,  and  heard  Tausenau 
and  Chaisles  caUing  upon  the  populace  to  hang  the  Count 
Liatour.  Upon  this,  they  all  rushed  to  the  War  Office. 
The  same  witness  describes  the  procession  of  the  aflsaasins, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  murderous  weapoxia^  and  of  a  packet 
containing  Latour's  papers.  He  records  the  cheers  and 
exultations,  especially  those  of  Tausenau,  Fenneberg,  Gold^ 
mark,  Fiister,  Yioland,  and  Fiister,  who  cried  out^  that 
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tibiB  "vrds  what  thej  liad  wished  for;  that  the  Hiingariaiui 
would  rejoice,  and  tha;t  the  afiair  was  worth  more  thaa  a 
million.  The  ^Masssns  were  received  with  yiolent  cheers, 
and  a  secret  sitting  of  the  Students'  Committee  was  held, 
which  was  attended  bj  Tansenan,  Feimeberg;  and  several 
Htiilgarians. 

The  same  witness  proce^ed  afterwards  to  the  place  of 
St  Stephen,  where  he  found  a  deputy  of  the  Left  in  the 
ict  of  fraternizing  with  the  people.  He  Adeemed  but  too 
happj  to  be  cheei^  A  member  of  the  mob  is^owed  Mm  a 
bloody  rag,  saying  "  Father,  I  have  fittuck  home  at  Latour ; 
here  is  a  piece  of  his  shirt.  Waei  I  right  ?"  And  the  deputj 
feplied,  *'  Bravo,  my  chM  1  you  were  quite  ri^t  I'' 

As  to  FUster,  it  is  affirmed  by  a  kitchen-maid  that  lived 
fiear  the  University  building,  that  at  5.30  p.m.  the  professor 
had  received  k  troop  of  itiurderers  with  the  worda^  *^  Bravo, 
my  children  !** 

Another  witness  of  quality,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to 
the  Aula^  describes  the  appearance  of  a  young  labourer  who 
Wsis  artned  with  a  hammer,  and  who  made  a  violent  speech, 
expred^ve  of  his  desire  for  Latour's  death.  This  man 
likewise  rushed  upon  a  prisoner,  and  desired  his  instant 
assassination.  Witness  sa^  the  same  labourer  accompanying 
Fuster  a6  a  volunteer,  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  recognised 
him  again  as  one  of  the  murderers.  He  walked  by  the  side 
of  Jurkorich,  and  flourishiag  his  hammer,  he  exdaimed, 
•*  We  have  done  for  Latour !" 

From  another  source  it  appears^  that  Fiiste/s  confidential 
messenger  (a  labourer  from  the  Briindelfeld)  declared,  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th  October^  that  the  professor  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  induce  the  Diet  either  to  procure 
or  to  grant  an  amnesty  for  the  events  of  the  day.  The  pub- 
fie  street-bills  said  as  much.     Fuster,  too,  is  one  of  the  two 
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deputies  whom  Adjutant  Niewiadomflki  entreated  to  s&ye 
Jjatour,  to  which  enticaties  Fuster  replied,  that  he  would 
not  meddle  in  the  afi^.  That  priest,  when  examined, 
showed  a  marvellous  composure.  He  said  he  was  happy 
ihat  he  had  noi  cojoaplied  with  ih»  requast  to  save  the  life 
of  a  fellow-Kjreature ;  £br,  exa&^eniied  as  tiie  people  were,  he 
could  not,  he  said,  preyent  tha  cdme,  and  his  lendeayouxs 
woi3i4  certainly,  bo  he  thought,  have  been  isewarded  wiiJn 
iBatsdb  Ingratitude  which  fell  to  his  share  ;on  former  oecaaions. 

Budh  are  Fiister's  stateiments.  But  dififerent  are  the 
accounts  which  we  have  from  ofther  witnesses  respecting 
ibis  6eid'priest  of  the  Legion,  academical  preadber,  and 
professor  of  theology.  Tbis  mtn,  who  parsed  Im  lei^ure 
hours  iin  makixng  baUK»trtridges  for  Im  pupils,  took  a  pro- 
ndnent  part  in  all  etarlier  street  rows  and  storm  petHicais ; 
be  and  his  pupils  influenced  the  labourers  i^  the  Fr^^ter 
on  the  23rd  and  25th  of  August ;  and  on  the  26th  Se^ptemr 
ber  be  addressed  an  inflammatc^  oration  to  the  student^ 
and  lavished  his  most  violent  abuse  up<M!i  Latour  and  Ba^. 
Se  was  intimatdy  acquainted  with  FulsBJky,  Bchutte,  and 
other  Hungarian  and  foragn  agents.  Jn  Qotob^  he  con- 
certed abnost  daily  with  tebQureaes,  peajured  soldiers,  and 
iiusixrgent  fitad^ts;  and  to  those  who  were  loudest  a^d 
most  vehement  in  their  declarations  and  protests,  he  made 
presents  of  two  or  thiee  sUver  "  zwanzieger."  Besides,  he 
frequently  had  secret  consultations  with  Becber,  Jellinek, 
Ijo^wenstein,  Deutsch,  -and  other  persons. 

Sarly  (m  the  6th  October  he  wa3  eeen  leaving  the  Stu- 
dents' Committee  with  a  troop  of  anned  youths.  He  shook 
liands  with  those  that  were  proceeding  to  the  Tnhor,  and  he 
•wisbed  them  good  speed.  He  was  afberwa^ds  seen  ^t  the 
Tabor,  and  the  students  say  that  eariy  that  morning  he  urged 
tlie  grenadiers  at  Oumpendorf  to  resist  the  ojder  to  march, 
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while,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  at  the  Tabor^  he  ezdted  lus 
^dear  boys,"  the  stadentfl^  and  directed  them  to  aim  at 
General  Bredy. 

A  certain  witness  heard  Fiister  at  midnight  and  dniiiig 
the  assault  upon  the  arsenal,  addressing  the  incendiaries  on 
the  bastions,  and  extolling  **  this  yictorious  day  as  the  most 
glorious  in  history;"  and  a  milliner  deposes  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  October,  she  saw  Mr.  Fuster  in  St 
Stephen's  Place,  quarrelling  with  a  student  about  the  events 
of  the  day  before.  These  events,  it  appeared,  fell  short  of 
the  professor's  expectations,  and  witness  heard  plainly,  that 
the  student,  in  answer  to  his  recriminations,  protested  that 
they  (the  students)  had  twice  committed  arson. 

Fiister's  later  deeds  are  worthy  of  this  conduct.  He 
joined  Yioland,  Kudlicfa,  Gritzner,  Fenneberg,  Blum,  and 
Bem  in  their  endeavours  to  sustain  the  defence  by  speeches^ 
advice,  hopes  of  Hungarian  help,  arrangements  for  summon- 
ing the  Landsturm,  lighting  of  the  barricades,  opening  of 
windows^  ringing  the  tocsin,  and  even  by  taking  the  sword 
and  proceeding  to  the  field.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  dangerous  agitators  of  the  revolutionaiy  parly,  and  he 
was  evidently  intent  upon  gaining  the  &vour  and  confidence 
of  youth,  by  the  most  disgraceful  means  ci  seduction,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  them  into  a  praetorian  guard  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  first  series  of  his  evidence  he  calls  himaelf  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Legion.  He  regrets  that  ever  since  August 
the  Legion  has,  by  the  ultra-democrats,  been  misled  into 
fiJse  measures,  but  that  he  (Fuster)  had  been  inactive 
during  that  time,  although  he  might,  now  and  then,  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  barricades,  but  merely  fix>m  curiodty,  and 
because  he  was  fond  of  large  crowds.  He  boasts,  moreover, 
of  having  in  July  refused  to  listen  to  an  Hungarian  who 
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came  to  bnn  -mih.  oertam  ppofKMnk.     He  would  not  state 
what  these  proposals  were. 

As  for  Tausenau,  we  haye  some  oharacteristdc  features  of 
liim,  as  recorded  in  the  eyidenoe  of  one  of  his  confidential 
friends.  This  friend  describes  ^  secret  sitting,  which  was 
held*  in  Chaise's  apartments  in  the  hotel  ^'Zur  Ente.** 
The  persons  present  were,  Tansenau,  Chais^es,  Schiitte^ 
Becher,  Jellinek,  Eckardt,  Sabrowskj,  Fenneberg,  Unter- 
schild,  and  an  Hungariai^  whom  witness  took  for  Csamatong. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Tausenau,  who  informed 
tlie  assembly  that  it  wad  i^bsolutely  necessary  for  them  to  act 
ofiTenslyely,  and  to  prepare  for  further  acts  of  popular  justioe; 
and  after  haying  abused  the  common  council,  **  in  which  there 
are  but  fiye  persons  on  whom  we  capoi  rely,"  he  proceeded: "  Since 
we  found  it  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  Latour,  I  am  sure  we  shall 
deal  much  more  easily  with  the  others.  I  demand  only  the 
heads,  and  the  rest  of  my  list  as  hostages.  In  this  I  haye 
my  own  plauj,  and  IH  communicate  it  by  bits.  But,  gentle- 
men !  no  lukewarmness  ! — ^no  half-measures  !  If  we  don't 
hang  them,  they  will  certainly  hang  us.  On  the  6th  Octo- 
ber, already  I  remarked  something  like  lukewarmness,  dis- 
obedience, and  cowardice !" 

On  the  following  day,  Tausenau  and  Chaises  talked  to  the 
witness  in  priyate.  Tausenau  told  him  that  they  must  needs 
outstrip  the  plans  of  the  ''reaction;"  and  that  he  proposed 
to  protect  the  town  by  means  of  four  compandes  of  labourers, 
which  would  bear  the  name  of  the  "  democratic  corps."  Of 
this  corps  witness  was  offered  the  command,  and  Chais6es 
was  to  act  as  purser.  He  also  gaye  witness  a  list  of  names^ 
adding,  that  the  persons  whose  names  had  been  marked  with 
a  cross,  ought  to  be  hanged ;  and  he  promised  to  furnish 
eight  trusty  men  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  said  per- 

*  On  the  8th  October, 
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«»&  %cvenl  of  the  person*  so  doomed  were  luaned  hf 
-witness  at  the  trial  On  this  occasioQ,  Taiumiaa  ooBfianed 
that  he  had  caosed  Latotur  to  be  haaoged,  to  inlaanidale  the 
*^  reaotioii"  and  the  troops^  Imt  that  the  aiffidr  had  &lle&  short 
<of  his  expectations^  since  it  had  been  his  original  inteirtkai 
to  "  strike  them  eJl  at  one  blow." 

On  the  i2th  October,  the  same  witness  had  a  oofiT^ersatioQ 
with  KnfiBich,  whom  he  met  at  Messerahanser's  head-qtaaiters. 
Kudlidi  regretted  that  Tansenafi  and  Ohaisiees  had  indnoed 
Inm  to  assist  them  in  tha  mnrd^  of  Latonr. 

On  another  occasion,  witness  was  told  by  Ktidlich  and 
IHister  that  Taosenatt  had  got  them  into  a  scrape  bj  the 
murder.  Kxtdlidi  said :  '^  J  am  losing  ray  poptdarity  ;*  and 
Filstar  remarked,  ^  the  lew  have  spoiled  the  whole  affiiir* 
Ck>ldmark,  who  joined  them,  agreed  with  Slndlidb,  who  pto~ 
tested,  those  Cftree  persons  ought  to  haye  been  gi^en  up  to 
the  people,  and  if  not  4^ose  three,  then  none  at  aiL  By 
tiiese  words  he  alluded  to  Latonr,  Mr.  Bat^  and  the  AjnAt- 
dttdiess  S^hia. 

The  abore  is  a  sommarj  of  the  eridence  respeciang  Ttat- 
senan  and  Ids  set,  as  deposed  before  the  oonrt^martaaL  Bot 
the  Vienna  Criminal  Com*t,  too,  has  amassed  a  bulk  of  evi- 
tlence,  which,  in  itself,  would  be  enough  to  inculpate  Tanae- 
nau  of  treason,  and  active  co-operation  to  the  murder  of  l^e 
Secretary  at  War. 

Numerous  witnesses^  whose  evidence  was  taken  hy  the 
Criminal  Court,  prove  that  Charles  Tatisenau,  M.D.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Assodation  of  the  fiends  of  the  People, 
and  president  of  the  Democratic  -Centred  Committee,  an 
ambitious  bat  profligate  and  dissolute  person,  entered  into  an 
intimate  alliance  with  the  Hungarian  democrats;  and  that 
'^  assassination  of  Count  Latour  resulted  from  this  allianoe. 
His  connection  with,  the  Hungarians  k  especially  shown  by 
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ihe  event  of  tlie  tordi  serBiiade»  uriadh.  the  Tieima  democxatSy 
on  the  19th  BeptembeTy  bi-onght  to  tJie  HirngMifoi  depnto- 
tioB,  M  ^  Fruftk&rt  Hotel,  and  by  the  evenis  of  the  mippez^ 
which  followed  this  demoiiatratioB,  the  expenses  of  witich 
were  paid  by  the  Hungaraan  deputy  Bak^  wi^  a  sum  of 
forty-three  flonsdk 

TansenaOf  who  took  tilie  'diiir  at  the  sapper^  tised  i^e  most 
revoltiz^  ezpresaiaDS  in  his  attemftts  to  demonstrate  the 
neoemty  of  an  annihilstioaa.  tif  the  dynasty  of  the  Oamarilla^ 
and  especially  of  the  ndnisters,  whom  he  designated  astraitons 
and  rascals.  So  disgusting  was  his  langn^ey  timt  seresal  of 
the  persons  present  lefib  tibe  xoam.  He  also  cast  the  most 
Solent  aiad  filthy  asperaioiats  cm.  the  Pragmatic  Sanotion, 
w!bioh  he  mentioa^  as  a  ^^  wretched  piece  xd  musty  parch- 
laeat.*  He  said,  that  the  aspirations  of  Hungary  ought  to  be 
supported,  its  power  inoreased,  while  Austria  ought  to  be 
handled,  and  that  the  democrats  would  do  their  part  to^ 
wards  that  object.  AH  -  obstacles  ou^t  to  be  ruthleaedy 
removed,  and  all  existing  institutions  ought  to  be  over- 
i^ftTOwn. 

Ohais^es,  ^Belogh^  asid  YiolaiLd,  spoke  in  the  same  spirit. 
Viokuad  promised  that  the  Left  ^of  the  Fcankfort  Parliament 
wntold  support  Tausenau's  views,  and  that  Jie  ^corcesponded 
with  Praiakfoart. 

iNor  ought  it.  to  be  forgotten,  that  Count  L.  BattiiKyany, 
the  Hungarian  pcemiei^  who  lived  in  ihe  same  hotel,  quitted 
Vienna  in  the  night  of  the  5th  October  j  that  Tausenau, 
-Gritsner,  and  Hafiiei^  frequentiy  conversed  with  him,  and 
wdth.  the  Hungarian  deputy  Tzirmay;  .and  that  the  Hunga- 
rians, previous  to  their  departure,  ezdianged  their  black 
feathers  for  purple  eockades. 

But  far  moreimportafit  in  the  preparations  of  the  murder, 
are  Tauseaiaa'a  speeclrae  at  the  democratic  meetings  in  the 
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Odeon  Hall,  on  the  lOth,  24th,  and  30th  September.  Theie, 
in  the  presence  of  from  4,000  to  10,000  persons,  he  public^, 
unbluflhingly,  and  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  called  for  the  deadi 
of  the  wretched  Secretaiy  at  War.  Several  witnesses  deposed 
that  they  shuddered  on  hearing  him,  and  that  thej  left  the 
place  in  horror  and  diffgust,  while  others  believed  that  tlie 
speaker  was  mad.  One  of  them  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn 
Count  Latour,  and  this  warning  oaused  an  inquiry  against 
Tausenau,  the  course  of  which  was  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  6th  October. 

At  the  Odeon  meeting,  on  the  24th  September,  Dr.  Schiitte 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  impoong  taxes  upon  the  ribh  and 
wealthy,  and  Jellinek  advocated  a  republic.  Willneiv  alitu 
the  King  of  the  Labourers,  praised  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
Peasant  War,  and  addressing  the  peasants  then  and  there 
assembled,  he  desired  that  they  should  imitate  so  bright  an 
example  for  liberty's  sake,  while  Chaise's  denouncing  the 
aristocracy  and  the  "  reaction,"  sought  to  induce  the  labcrarers 
to  make  a  revolution. 

After  these  preliminaries,  Tausenau  ascended  the  tribune. 
He  accused  the  Qovemment  of  oppressing  fr'eedom  in  Hun- 
gary j  he  alluded  to .  the  recent  murder  of  lichnowslgr  and 
Anerswald,  at  Frankfort;  and  he  mentioned  these  atroci- 
ties with  a  certain  complacency;  and,  turning  to  the  affiyrs 
of  Austria,  he  pointed  out  that  there,  too,  the  popular  cause 
was  opposed  by  Latour,  Bach,  Jelladc,  Windischgiatz,  and 
Badetzky;  and  that  these  obstacles  ought  to  be  removed  at 
any  price.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
test, and  he  concluded  by  exclaiming, ''  These  dogs  must  all  be 
hanged!''  alluding  espedaUy  to  Latour,  whom,  foaming  with 
rage,  he  called  an  aristocrat,  and  whom  he  addressed,  as  though 
present,  with  the  most  diisgusting  invectivea  The  National 
Guards^  students^  peasants,  and  labourers^  who  listened  to 
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tbia  speecli,  drowned  its  ooncltision  in  deafening  clieersfy  and 
the  cry,  "  Down  with  Latonr ! " 

These  facts  are  confirmed  by  the  culprit  JoLl,  who  has 
ranee  been  sentenced. 

The  meeting  of  the  30th  September  consisted  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  National  Guards  and  students.  Tausenau 
introduced  himself  to  them  in  his  quality  of  president  of  the 
Central  Democratic  Association,  and  he  said  that  he  would 
answer  to  the  expectations  of  his  electors.  Alluding  next  to 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Diet,  and  to  Mr.  Borrosch's  motion 
on  the  intercepted  correspondence  between  the  Ban  and 
tiatour,  whom  he  vilely  abused,  he  stated  that  the  Secretary 
at  War  had  allowed  the  Ban  280,000  florins  for  the  keep  of 
the  Croatian  troops,  and,  slapping  his  pockets,  he  exclaimed, 
•with  unparalleled  effirontery,  *'  This,  gentlemen,  is  our  own 
money ;  it  is  money  from  our  own  purse  !"  He  next  called 
Xiatour  a  traitor  to  the  people  and  to  fr^dom,  and  shouted 
most  yiolently,  "  Damn  this  aristocrat !  Down  with  this 
aristocrat  !**  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  repeated  these 
exclamation£(,  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  infatuated 
mob. 

The  very  women  were  entreated  by  Tausenau  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  barricades. 

A  witness  to  whom  all  credit  is  due,  and  who  attended 
four  Odeon  meetings,  deposes  that  he  cannot  recollect  all  the 
speeches  of  Tausenau,  although  he  remembers  that  they  were 
all  calculated  to  excite  animosity  against  Latour.  Keverthe- 
less,  he  protests,  that  he  can  never  forget  the  ananner  in 
which  this  agitator  hissed  like  a  hysena  (such  is  the  witness's 
expression)  the  following  words:  "You  will  see,  one  fine 
morning,  not  only  Latour  will  be  dead,  but  other  distin- 
guished ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  dead — stark  dead — and 
Stone  dead  1 "    And,  by  his  oratory  tricks,  he  induced  the 
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whole  meeting  of  10^000  persons  to  break  out  into  a  IiorriMs 
and  j^-fiounding  deatk-whoop  agaiiust  Latour. 

Wben  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  Secrietaay  at  War  irare 
published  in  the  Badical  papers,  Tausenaa  read  these  letters 
to  the  Odeon  meeting,  and  bj  these  means  he  jptrodnoed  an 
unfetvourable  impressioni^gainst  the  oount. 

In  the  first  half  of  October,  Tausenau  sadd,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  female  witness,  that  it  was  he  who  had  eauaed  the 
events  of  the  6th,  and  on  witness  lamenting  the  death  of 

Count  Latour,  Tausenau  protested  that  the  b r  was  not 

worthy  of  compassion;  he  had  justly  been  hanged,  and  if  the 
people's  cause  conquered,  the  fellow  would  not  be  the  last 
whom  they  hanged* 

Another  witness  states  that  at  noon  on  the  6th  Oetdber 
he  saw  a  large  crowd  at  the  guard-house  near  ih»  War 
Office.  He  also  saw  that  a  member  of  the  Legion  seized  the 
(^oer  on  duty,  saying:  '^Are  you  io^  the  j>eof)le?  speak 
out,  and  sheath  your  sword."  The  officer  was  then  sor^ 
rounded  axKi  protected  by  seTeral  bystanders,  and  another 
member  of  the  Xiegion  called  out :  **  Now,  do  be  reasonably 
Tausenau  T 

Xt  appears  from  the  evidence  of  other  persons  that,  in  the 
latter  half  of  October,  Tausenau  left  Yienna>  and  that  he 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession ;  that  at  Fres- 
burg  he  consulted  with  Kossuth  and  Osany ;  that  he  sent  an 
engineer  to  Vienna  with  a  message  to  Messenhauser ;  and 
that  aJOber  the  battle  of  Schwechaty  he  accompanied  Kossuth 
to  Festh.  At  Festh  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
L.  Hank,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money.  Unterschild 
sent  him  for  letters  from  Vienna;  Kossuth  gave  him  his 
fullest  confidence,  and  called  frequently  to  see  him  ;  and  he 
was  very  intimate  with  Fulszky,  Balogh,  and  Madaran.  He 
went  to  aU  thedubs,  made  inflammatory  speeches,  and  by 
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Pulflzky's  mediation  he  kept  up  a  corveBpondeno*  with 
M.  Engelmann^  the  president  of  the  Democratic  Associatioii 
at  Breslao.  After  the  battk  of  Baab  he  received  1,000 
florms  from  PulsKky,  and  with  this  sun  he  proceeded  to 
Brealau,  for  the  purpoie  of  TOYolufcionizing  that  city.  Beo- 
Bonc^.  howcTor,  which  have  not  tra&^Aved,  induced  him  to 
leave  Breslaa  on  the  12th  March,  1849.     He  went  to  Fari& 

In  one  of  his  speeches  held  at  Pesth,  he  said :  "  They 
accoae  us  of  luiving  caused  the  death  of  Latonr.  I  swear,  by 
the  ashes  of  my  murdered  brethren,  that  such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  head.  The  hatred  of  the  people  pursued  him» 
far  they  knew  him  ;  and  to  make  him  known  to  the  people, 
this,  I  protest,  was  our  most  sacred  duty." 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  evidence  againstr 
the  originators  of  the  mmnder  was  obtained  graduaUy,  and  is 
the  course  of  a  lenn^hened  inqtdiy.  This  drcmnjatance 
explains  why  certain  membero  of  the  Diet  were  enabled  to 
make  their  escape  at  a  time  when  the  anthoaities  were  not, 
in  law,  justified  in  proeoiing  their  arrest 
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WhobVeb  considers  the  results  of  this  statement,  whidi 
we  have  compiled  from  official  soorces,  must  feel  convinced 
that  the  murder  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Count  Latour,  wa# 
well  oonsideted,  planned,  and  prepared,  and  that  the  crime 
was  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  man  from  his 
sphere  of  action,  whoee  intelligraice,  intrepidity,  and  consti<^ 
tuticmalism,  secured  him  the  respect  of  his  sovereign,  the 
confidence  of  the  army,  and  the  affection  of  all  loyal  citiaen% 
and  who,  by  his  manly  defence  of  his  politieal  principles^  had 
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beoome  odk>i]8  to  an  ill-&TOTired  aad  ill-matclied  popnlaaf 
representatioiL 

At  a  time  when  the  secret  associations  of  Europe,  relying 
on  their  own  strength,  came  forth  from  the  night  of  mysr- 
tery,  to  work  by  the  most  disgraoefol  means  the  overthrow 
of  all,  and  even  of  the  constitational  goyemments  of  Europe^ 
to  construct  on  the  ruins  of  states,  their  chimeras  of  a 
German,  Gallic,  or  Blavonic  repubho  j  at  a  time  when  these 
men  came  forward  to  captivate  the  mde  and  imintellectual 
masses  of  the  people,  by  inflaming  their  desire  for  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich,  by  estraninnfi:  them  from  the  blessiniis  of 
Sob,  and  by  LuldZ^the  most  sacred  ^  of 
nature :  at  such  a  time  it  was  natural  that  the  anarchista^ 
acting  upon  their  old  principle,  that  the  means  are  sanctiiSfid 
by  the  end,  sought  to  remove  every  man  whose  energy  aad 
principles  they  had  reason  to  fear,  thereby  terrarizing  the 
government  and  their  adherents. 

The  forcible  separation  of  Hungary  and  Upper  Italy  ^tom 
Austria  was  resolved  upon  by  the  rev<dutionaiy  committee^ 
for  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  latter  country,  and  of  thus 
consigning  it  to  the  torrent  of  the  republican  movement. 
These  were  the  tendencies  which  Count  Latour  unmasked  and 
opposed  His  patriotism  was  his  crime,  and  the  members  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Austrian  Diet,  and  the  venal  advocates 
of  the  Magyar  insurrection,  gave  him  up  to  an  in£ktuated 
people,  whom  they  assured  that  he  was  a  traitor  to  their 
dearest  interest& 

The  friends  of  this  victim  of  the  party  of  destruction 
remember  that  when  Count  Lambeig  left  Tienna  to  proceed 
on  his  mission  for  the  pacification  of  Hungary,  Count  Latour 
addressed  him  with  a  foreboding  of  the  fiite  which  was  in  store 
for  him,  saying  :  ''  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  meet  again,  but 
duty  and  honour  command  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  our  &ta* 
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Hie  eyents  at  Fesih  and  Yienna  show  the  truth  of  this 
prediction.  Abeady  had  the  bloodthirsty  hydra  of  Badi* 
calism  struck  the  firstborn  of  its  hatred  at  Frankfort  as  well 
as  at  Borne. 

It  is  beyond  our  present  task  to  prove,  from  a  mass  of 
official  documents,  the  progressive  connection  of  these  horrors 
of  our  own  days  with  various  earlier  attempts  against  the 
lives  of  legal  servants  of  the  state,  and  even  of  crowned 
heads.  StOl,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  attempts  to 
assassinate  the  last  constitutional  king  of  France  were  fos- 
tered in  the  lap  of  these  secret  societies  to  which  we  hare 
alluded,  and  that  the  final  overthrow  of  that  prince  became 
the  mgnsl  for  a  .well-organized  insurrection  of  all  the  Hadical 
associations  of  Europe,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  be,  so  to 
say,  the  blast  from  the  trumpet  of  death  for  all  the  champions 
of  social  order. 

It  may  indeed  appear  miraculous  that  the  leaders  of  the 
propaganda  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  good  sense  and 
the  natural  discernment  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Yienna^  whose 
patriotism,  in  the  years  1800,  1805,  and  1809,  is  upon 
record.  And  certain  it  is,  that  they  and  their  descendants 
will  shudder  to  think  that  Ferdinand,  the  benevolent,  the 
generous  donor  of  the  form  of  government  which  his  sub- 
jects desired,  has  twice  been  compelled  to  fly  from  their 
city^  and  that  his  enei^tic  Minister  of  War,  who  loved 
progress,  but  who  opposed  the  dissolution  of  Austria^  was 
most  disgracefiilly  and  cruelly  murdered,  amidst  the  armed 
and  once  loyal  citizens  of  the  Austrian  capital 
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retreats  oyer  the  Carpathiant,  «&.  j  de- 


feats the  Anstriaiis  in  ilva  soeosssife 
battles  and  drives  them  over  the  firon- 
tier,  cxiii-czv;  neglects  to  nuprova 
this  opportnni^,  cxviii ;  his  hatred  of 
Kossuth,  ezz ;  defends  Komom,  cni; 
his  second  retreat  over  theCarpalhiaBS, 
cxzii;  his  equivocal  ooadnet,  A.;  ob> 
tains  the  dictatorship  and  makes  aa 
unconditional  surrender,  ozziv. 

G^ts,  General,  eziv;  kiMed,  •(. 

Gnyon,  Count,  stonns  the  BivBjisdco 
Pass,  oviii. 

HAioaBflTsnr,  General,  oviii. 

Harti^r,  Count,  160,  212  ». 

Haspin^er,  Tyrolese  leader,  zUv,  odyi. 

Hangwita,  Prussian  minister,  zzzviii. 

Haynau,  General,  Izzzvi,  Izzzvii,  cxix, 
czx. 

Heller,  General,  ziii,  zliz. 

Hoche,  General,  xvii,  xziv. 

Hofer,  Tyrolese  leader,  xliv ;  his  death, 
xlri. 

HohenUnden,  battle  oi,  zxzii. 

Holy  Alliance,  Iv,  16. 

Hornbostel,  Austeian  minister,  zciii,  210, 
261,  262  n. 

Hotze,  General,  zzviii,  zzz. 

Houohard,  General,  zvii. 

Hoyos,  Count,  144,  221. 

Hralhowski,  General,  276,  279. 

Hungary,  the  diet  illegally  suspended  for 
fourteen  years,  opened  in  1825,  U: 
constitution  of  1848,  Izz,  179, 268;  had 
faith  of  the  Austrian  government,  boi, 
Ixziij  zcv ;  atrocities  of  the  civil  war, 
Izziu;  Lamberg  oppoiated  civil  and 
military  eovernMr,  te. ;  first  invasioD 
under  Jeflachich,  zci ;  rights  ai  Hon- 
gary  in  relation  to  the  crown,  di-civ; 
aeoood  invasion,  civ;  paper  moneT> 
cv ;  declaration  of  independenee,  cxvi; 
third  invasion,  cziz. 

JxLLACHiCH,  ban  of  Croatia,  Izzi-Izxiii, 

zd,  zdv,  civ,  ov. 
Jemappes,  battle  of,  zv. 
John,  Archduke,  zzzi,  zzzvii,  zliii,  Izriii, 

263.  266,  258,  277. 
Josika,  Baron,  court-chancellor  of  Tran* 

sylvama,  78. 
Jonrdan,  G^eneral,  zviii,  zzii,  zziii,  zzfiii. 

S^AiBXBSiiAiTTSBir,  battle  of,  xvii,  zvifi. 

Kapolna,  battle  of,  ozi. 

Klapka,  General,  his  enumeration  of  the 
Huneurian  forces,  dv :  defoata  SeUicki 
cz ;  defeats  JeUaehich,  cziii ;  his  ds* 
fence  of  Eomorn,  czziv. 

Kolowrath,  Count,  Austrian  miniiitff  w 
the  interior,  60,  82, 169,  207. 

Eomorn,  capitulation  of,  ozxv. 

Korsakoff,  General,  zzz. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Hungariaa  Twinit^f*  tf 
filnanoe,  Izz,  Izziii,  zcvii;  preaadeat  of 
the  Oammittft  of  DafoiWj  Wj  evi,  gB»  I 
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oocvi;    goftmsf  of  Hmgivyy  oxviiy 

czix,  oxz. 
Krsiu,  Atutrian  minurter,  xoiii,  171, 261. 
Kraj,  Manhal,  xviii«  zxix,  zzxi. 
Kremaier,  diet   opened  at,  xoiz;   dis- 

BolTed,  czxri. 
Kiibek,  Bttron,  Anstriaa  mmister,  100, 

102, 160, 171, 207. 
KntasofT,  Gkmeral,  xzzviii,  titIt. 

Laibach,  oongrem  of,  Irui. 

Lamberg,  Count,  289 ;  nundared,  IxzuL 

Latoar,  General,  xxiii,  zziy. 

„      Count,  minuter  of  war,  Irrii,  212, 

261 ;    murdered,   ozii ;    inyeBtigation 

respecting  his  murder,  835. 
Lefeb^re,  Marshal,  xHt,  xM. 
Lehrbaoh,  Austrian  minister,  xxriii. 
Lignj,  battle  of,  liii. 
Loano,  battle  of,  xzi. 
Lodi,  battle  of,  ib. 
Lombardy  under  the  rule  of  Austria, 

Ixxiii,  62 ;  militarj  outrages  in,  bccyi. 
Louis,  Archduke,  168, 160, 173,  207. 
Lower  Austria,  Estates  of,  93, 169. 

,,  Trades  Union  of,  108. 

Lnne-vme,  peace  of,  xzzii. 

Maok,  surrender  of  General,  zizvi. 

Magnano,  battle  of,  xzix. 

Manin,  Daniele,  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  Ixzr,  Izzxi,  Izzzvii. 

Mannheim,  zxi,  xxx. 

Mantua,  taken  by  Bonaparte,  zxiii ;  in- 
Tested  by  Charles  Albert,  Ixxxui. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  xzxi. 

Maria  liouisa.  Archduchess,  married  to 
Ifapoleon,  zlvi :  gives  birth  to  a  son, 
zlvii ;  created  duchess  of  Parma,  liy. 

Marinoyioh,  murder  of  Colonel,  Izzx. 

Martines,  president  of  the  Vienna  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  174. 

Maesena,  Marshal,  zxviii,  xzxi. 

Melas,  Gheneral,  xxz,  xzxi. 

Messenhauser,  revolutionary  command- 
ant of  Vienna,  zovi ;  shot,  xoix. 

Mettemich,  Prince,  Austrian  prime  min- 
ister, xlvi,  xlyiii,  xlix,  lyiii;  his  cle- 
mency, Izi ;  resigns  office,  Ixviii,  141 ; 
erroneous  estimate  of  his  influence 
over  Francis  I.,  13 ;  his  consciousness 
of  the  defects  of  the  Austrian  .state 
machinery,  37;  his  anticipations  of 
the  revolution,  124.  "  The  Mettemich 
system,"  «««  Austrian  system  of  go- 
Tomment. 

Milan,  expulsion  of  the  Aostrians  fh>m, 
Ixxvu. 

Minto,  Lord,  Italian  mission  of,  Ixvi. 

Mollendorf,  General,  xviii. 

Montecuculi,  Count,  129  n,  169, 174. 

Moreau,  Gtoneral,  xxii,  xxiii ;  lus  retreat 
through  the  Black  Forest,  xxiv ;  de- 
feats Archduke  John  at  Hohenlinden, 


Moroooo^  wsr  b«tire«n  Amtria  andf  liz. 


Miurat,FrinM^ait«nraKbikingofNiq^les, 
xxxix ;  shot,  liv. 

STAFOiaoir  takes  Vienna,  in  1806,  xxxix ; 

in  1809,  xUi;  marries  Maria  Louisa, 

xlvi ;  invades  Bussia,  xlvii ;  abdicates, 

liii ;  dies  in  captiviiy,  liy. 
Nagy  Sarlo,  battle  of,  oxv. 
New  Szony,  battle  of,  oxv. 
Niebnhr  on  the  actual  state  of  Europe, 

Ivii. 
Novi,  battle  of,  xxix. 

PALAxnra  of  Hungary,  Archduke  Ste- 
phen, Ixx-lxxii,  76,  77, 166, 181. 

Faify,  Count,  Ixxix.  Ixxx. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Ixvi,  Izxxiii. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  liii. 

Farsdorf,  armistioe  of,  xxxi. 

Paskievitoh,  Prince,  cxx,  crrii. 

Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Bussia,  xxviii. 

Perczed,  Hungarian  genen^,  cv,  dx. 

Fichegru,  General,  xvii,  xviii. 

PiUersdorf,  Baron,  Austrian  minister  of 
the  int4snor,  Ixviii,  Ixxxvii,  160-174, 200, 
210,  211,  218,  214,  266,  260,  260. 

Poland,  partition  of,  xix-xxi. 

Police,  Austrian,  Ivii,  hdi,  Ixxviii,  9. 

Prague  bombarded,  Ixix. 

l^esburg,  peace  of,  xxxix. 

Prussia,  in  aUiance  with  Austria  against 
France  in  1792-4,  xiv ;  her  defection  in 
1794,  xix ;  aggrandised  by  favour  of 
France  and  Bussia,  xxxiv ;  assumes  a 
neutral  ^sition,  xxxv;  prepares  to 
abandon  it,  xxvii;  chastised  by  France, 
takes  her  revenge,  xlix-liv. 

QuABDAVOwiCH,  G«neral,  xxii. 

Basxtzki,  Marshal,  Ixxvi;  his  expulsion 
and  retreat  from  Milan,  Ixxvii ;  halts 
at  Verona,  Ixxxii,  66  n ;  drives  Charles 
Albert  out  of  Lombardy,  Ixxxiv;  de- 
feats him  again  at  Novara,  Ixxxvi; 
summons  Venice  to  surrender,  Ixxxvii ; 
Sprants  it  favourable  terms,  xc. 

Buner,  Archduke,  Ixxvi. 

Bastadt,  convention  of,  xxv ;  murder  of 
French  envoys  at,  xxvii. 

Beichenbaoh,  treaty  of,  xlviii. 

Beuss,  Prince,  xlix. 

Bhine,  oonfeaeration  of  the,  xxxiv,  xl, 
xU. 

Bobot,  the,  abolished  in  Hungary,  Ixx ; 
in  Bohemia,  184, 186. 

Bussia,  allied  with  Austria  against  France, 
xxviii,  xxxv ;  vrith  France  against  Aus- 
tria, xli ;  invaded  by  Napoleon,  xlvii ; 
co-operates  in  his  overthrow,  xliz-hv ; 
her  mtervention  in  Hungary,  oxiv,  cxx. 

ScHWABTZSiTBiBG,  Prinoc,  xxxii,  xlri, 
xlvii,  tHt. 

„  Prince  Fdix,  Austrian 

prime  miniiter,  xols. 
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SflhwaneTf  AvitriMi  naniatery  MO,  Ml* 

BohUck.  G^eral,  mr,  ex. 

Bohwechftt,  battle  of,  xori. 

BomiDS  C»mpftgiia,  battl*  of,  Iznav. 

SomiDftnifa,  B«roB,  Austrian  miniatw, 
171,  MO. 

Soolt,  Manhal,  xkxH. 

Speehbacher,  ^ToleM  leader,  zliy,  zl?i. 

Scadion,  Count  sndolpb,  116. 

„  Ooont  TVaneM,  goTeraor  of  Q%- 
lUu^  IM,  171, 866 ;  imperial  miniater, 
xeiz. 

Stift,  Baron,  Ml,  MS. 

Suwarroflf,  Marshal,  xz,  zzfiii-znr. 

Switaerland,  sabdaed   bj  the  French, 
zxrii;  campai^  of,  in  1799,  zzviii,  zzx. 

9yria,  aJTaira  of.  in  1839,  Ixi ;  joint  expe- 
dition of  England  and  Anatria,  Izii. 

Saecheny,  Count,  Hungarian  miniater, 
276. 

Saemere,  Hungarian  minister,  oxi,  czriv. 

Taati,  Count,  Auatrian  minister,  109, 

207. 
Teleki,  Count,  189. 
TemesTar,  battle  of,  exxiii. 
Thngut,  Actstrian  prime  minister,  xxriii. 
Thun,  Count  Leo,  ixix,  cxxxii,  341, 243. 
Toumay,  battle  of,  xriii. 
Tranayivania,  Estates  of,  union  of,  with 

Hungary,  Izx,  14, 16 ;  Bern's  campaign 

in,  cziT. 
Troppau,  oongreaa  of,  Iriii. 
TyrcM,  XXV,  xxyii,  xxxix,  xlii,  xUt,  xlv, 

xlri. 

TJiM,  surrender  of,  xxxvi. 

Valkt,  battle  of,  xiy. 
Yerona,  Ixxxii,  Ixzxiii. 

,,      congress  of,  Iviii,  lix. 
Yenioe,  annexed  to  Austria,  xxv ;  ceded, 


xl;  reitondtoherjfiT;  tteAustriiBi 
expelled  from,  Ixxix;  aiege  and  sor* 
render  of,  Ixxrii-xo. 

Tetter,  General,  Hungarian  eoMmandw- 
in-ofaief,  cxii. 

Vienna  taken  by  Napoleon,  in  1806, 
xxxix;  in  1800,  :riii;  ita  ramparts 
blown  up,  xIt;  reTolution  of  18IB, 
Ixxiii,  128.162;  Diet  opened  in,  zb; 
ananmy,  rerolt,,  and  immbardment, 
xc-xoix. 

"^mia,  pe*M  of,  xIt. 

„     flrat  eongreaa  of,  M. 
„      aeoond  oongreaa  of,  IviiL 

Yilag^,  Burrender  of,  oxxiy. 

Wagbam,  battle  of,  xUy.    . 

Waterloo,  batQe  of,  liii. 

Wattigny,  battle  of,  zrii. 

Welden,  General,  Ixxxii,  cxv. 

Wenaelbad,  Czech  committee  of  the,  ISl, 
202,241. 

Wemek,  General,  xriii. 

Wesaenberg,  Baron,  238,  263,  269, 261, 
266. 

Wessenbeiir*  lines  of,  stormed,  xvii. 

Windiaohgr&tz,Prince,bombarda  Pragne, 
Ixix ;  bombards  Vienna,  xovi ;  invades 
Hungary,  cix;  ia  defeated  and  re- 
called, cxiu. 

Wohlgemuth,  Gtoneral,  oxr. 

Worth,  battle  of,  xriH. 

Wurmser,  Gheneral  Count,  Auatrian  com- 
mander on  the  Upper  Rhine,  xvi,  zrii, 
xxi ;  in  Italy,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxyiii. 


YoBK,  duke  of,  xvi, 
York,  General,  xlrii. 


Z Aran,  General,  171, 212. 
Ziohy,  Count,  Ixxx. 
Znaym,  armiatioe  of,  xlr. 


THE  END. 
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